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Chap. 

Of  Germany,  Bocmerland  and  Sweitzerland,  touch- 
ing the  Geographicall  description,  the  situation, 
the  fertihtie,  the  trafficke,  and  the  diet. 

He  Geographers  search  out  the  greatnesse 
of  the  Globe,  and  of  all  the  parts  in  the 
superficies  thereof,  by  the  helpe  of  the 
Celestiall  circlesj  fitted  to  the  Convex  or 
bending  of  the  earth.  The  circles  of 
heaven  are  of  two  sorts,  the  greater  and 
the  lesse.  The  greater  arc  sixc  in 
number,  the  Equator,  Zodiake,  two  Coluri,  Meridian 
and  Horizon.  Of  which  the  Geographers  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  World,  onely  make  use  of  the  ^Equator  and 
Meridian.  The  Equator  compasseth  the  middle  swell-  ^fMUr. 
ing  of  the  Celestial  Sphere  betweene  both  the  poles  of 
the  world,  and  the  greatest  convexitie  or  bending  therof, 
from  the  East  towards  the  West,  to  which  circle  when 
the  Sun  is  come  by  his  proper  motion  (in  each  yeerc 
twice)  it  makes  two  Equinoctials  (that  is,  day  and  night 
of  equall  length),  one  in  the  Spring,  the  other  at  the  rail 
of  the  leafc.  The  circle  in  the  convex  or  bending  super- 
ficies of  the  earth,  that  is  directly  and  perpendicularly 
under  the  said  Equator,  is  called  the  Equator  of  the 
earth,  and  compassing  the  earth  from  the  East  to  the 
West,  divides  it  into  two  Hemispheres  (that  is,  halfe 
Spheres),  the  Northerne  and  the  Southerne.  The 
Meridian  Circle  is  drawne  through  the  Poles  of  the  Mercian. 
Heaven  (in  which  the  Meridians  meete)  and  through  the 
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vertical!  point  (that  is  the  point  right  over  head)  of  caci: 
place,  whether  the  Sunne  being  come  by  his  accidentaJI 
motion  (in  each  day)  it  makes  noone  above  the  Horizon,! 
and  midnight  under  the  Horizon  (or  with  the  Antipodes.)! 
The  Circle  in  the  convex  or  bending  of  the  earth,  directly' 
and  perpendicularly  under  this  circle  Meridian,  passing^l 
by  the  extreme  points  of  the  earth  that  are  under  thei 
Poles,  and  by  any  appointed  place  in  the  superficies  (or . 
upper  ftce)  of  the  earth,  is  called  a  Meridian  of  the  earth. , 
And  because  there  is  no  certaine  number  of  particular 
places  on  the  earth,  it  follows  that  the  Meridians  are 
innumerable,    so   as    every    place    distant    fi-om    another 
towards    the    East    or    West,    hath    his    owne    peculiar 
Meridian,  divers  from  the  Meridian  of  another  place. 
Yet  for  making  of  maps,  and  like  uses,  the  Geographers 
appoint  one  hundred   eighty   Meridians,    namely,   ninty 
Easterly,  and  nintie  Westerly. 
faraltllt.       The  lesser  circles  are  called  ParalcUs,  that  is,  equally 
distant,  because  having  relation  one  to  the  other,  or  Ko ' 
any  of  the  great  circles,  they  arc  in  all  parts  equally 
distant.     For  al  lesser  circles  have  relation  to  one  of  the 
greater,  and  are  called  the  paralells  of  this  or  that  greater 
circle.     But  here  onely  mention  is  made  of  the  Paralells 
referred  to  the  Equator,  which  are  lesser  circles  drawne 
neere  the  Equator,  from  East  towards  West,  or  contrary,  , 
by  the  vertical  points  of  several  places  in  heaven,  or  ■ 
by  the  places  themselves  in  the  upper  fiice  of  the  earth, 
&  they  are  the  greater,  the  neerer  they  are  to  the  ^Equator, 
the  lesser,  as  they  are  more  distant  from  the  same  towards 
cither  Pole,  and  the  Geographers  call  them  Northerns 
Paralells  which  are  neare  the  jEquator  in  the  Northerne 
Hemisphere,  and  Southerne  Paralells,  which  are  so  drawne 
in    the    Southerne    Hemisphere.      Also   as    there    is    no 
certaine   number   of   particular    places,   so    the   Paralells 
are    innumerable,    insomuch    as    each    place    upon    the 
upper  face  of  the  earth,  distant  from  another  towards 
the   North  or  South,  hath  his  pccular  verticall  Paralell. 
Yet  usually    the    Geographers    number    i8o    Paralells,. 
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namely,  ninty  Northerne,  and  n'mty  Southcmc.     Of  this 
number  are  the  fbure  Paralells  which  include  the  foure 
2^ncs  (or  girdles),  by  which  the  upper  (tee  of  the  earth  is  Thejivt 
distinguished    into    Climes,    and    the    Equator    in    the  ^^"^ 
middest  of  them,  and  greatest  of  them  is  joyned  to  them, 
and  makes  the  fifth  2rDne. 

The  whole  circle  of  the  .^xiuator  or  Meridian,  con-  [III.  ii.  76.] 
taines  360  degrees,  whereof  eacti  consists  of  60  minutes.  Dtpm. 
About  500  stadia  make  a  degree,  125  paces  make  a 
stadium,  an  Italian  mile  makes  8  stadia,  a  French  mile 
12,  a  German  mile  32,  so  as  i  degree  containes  62  Italian 
mites  and  a  half,  or  1 5  common  German  miles,  and  a  half, 
and  half  quarter. 

Although  the  earth  be  convex  (or  bending)  and  spheri-  Ltoptndt  m4 
call  (or  round),  yet  in  a  ccrtaine  respect  they  give  to  the  ^''""''■ 
same,  from  West  to  East,  or  contrarily,  a  Longitude  in 
the  ^xiuator  and  Paralclls;  and  likewise  from  trie  South 
to  the  North,  or  contrarily,  a  Latitude  in  the  Meridians. 
And  howsoever  the  earth  in  his  upper  face,  by  nature 
hath  neither  b^inning  nor  ending,  yet  they  appoint  the 
artificial!  beginning  of  the  Longitude  in  the  Meridian 
Circle,  drawne  by  the  Fortunate  or  Canary  Hands;  and 
therefore  call  it  the  first  Meridian,  and  so  proceeding 
from  it  towards  the  West  or  the  Eiast,  they  reckon  the 
Longitude  of  the  earth.  For  example,  two  Meridians 
being  drawne,  the  first  by  the  Canary  Hands,  the  second 
by  any  place  whose  situation  is  inquired,  as  many  degrees 
as  are  found  in  the  Paralcll  circle  proper  to  the  said  place, 
from  the  first  Meridian  to  the  proper  Meridian  of  the 
place,  of  so  many  degrees  is  the  Longitude  of  that  place 
said  to  be.  In  like  sort  the  circle  Equator  and  the 
Paralell  circle  of  the  place  whose  situation  is  inquired 
being  drawne,  as  many  degrees  as  are  included  in  the 
Mcndian  circle  of  that  place,  from  the  Equator  to  the 
Paralell  of  the  place,  of  so  many  d^ccs  is  the  Latitude 
of  that  place  said  to  bee.  As  the  Paralells  are  of  two 
sorts,  so  is  the  Latitude,  namely,  Northerne  from  the 
jEquator  towards   the   Northerne    Pole,   and   Southeme 
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fix)m  the  same  towards  the  Southcrnc  Pole.  Also  the 
Longitude  in  like  sort,  but  imaginarily,  is  said  to  be  , 
Easterly  &  Westerly,  beginning  at  the  first  Meridian. 
The  places  situated  under  the  ^Equator,  are  said  to  have 
no  latitude  and  the  places  under  the  first  Meridian,  no 
Z*Mc/.  longitude.  The  Zones  compassing  the  earth  like  girdles, 
according  to  the  Longitude  thereof,  devide  it  by  the 
jEquator,  and  foure  paralells  into  five  parts,  whereof  two 
are  temperate,  and  three  intemperate.  One  of  the  h 
intemperate,  being  the  middle,  lies  under  the  >^quator, 
betweene  the  two  Paralells  called  Tropici,  and  this  is 
called  the  Torride  or  burnt  Zone,  because  it  being  under  , 
the  Ecliptick  line,  of  the  Sunnes  ycerely  course,  is  con- 
tinually burnt  with  the  beames  thereof.  This  Zone  in 
the  Superficies  or  upper  part  of  the  earth,  containes  the 
greater  part  of  AfTrick  towards  the  South,  yea,  almost 
all  Affrick,  (excepting  Egypt,  and  Mauritania,  towards 
the  Northerne  Pole,  and  the  furthest  parts  of  Affrick 
towards  the  Southerne  Pole),  and  it  containes  the  chiefe 
Hands  of  the  East  Indies.  Next  to  this  middle  torride 
Zone  towards  the  North,  lies  one  of  the  temperate 
Zones,  seated  betweene  the  two  Paralells,  called  the 
Tropick  of  Cancer,  and  the  Artick  circle,  and  it  containes 
the  greatest  part  of  America,  the  Northerne  part  of 
Affrick  and  almost  all  Europe  and  Asia.  The  other 
temperate  Zone  lies  by  the  middle  torride  Zone,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ^Equator,  towards  the  South,  seated 
betweene  the  two  Paralells,  called  the  Tropick  of  Capri- 
corn, and  the  Antartick  circle,  and  containes  the  part  of 
America  called  Peru,  and  the  extreme  Southerne  parts  of 
Affrick,  and  great  part  of  the  Southerne  World  as  yet 
undiscovered.  Next  to  these  temperate  Zones  lye  the 
other  two  Zones  called  intemperate  for  cold,  as  the  first 
are  for  heatc,  and  one  of  them  lies  under  the  Northerne 
Pole  of  the  World,  containing  Noruegia,  and  the  part 
of  Tartaria  lying  within  the  Artick  circle,  the  other  lies 
under  the  Southerne  Pole,  which  part  of  the  World  is 
not  yet  discovered. 
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Clymes  are  tracts  compassing  the  earth  circularly  from  Cljmts. 
the  West  to  the  East,  and  they  arc  much  more  narrow 
then  the  Zones,  and  not  of  equal  Latitude  among  them- 
selves, but  as  Zones  are  the  greater,  the  nccrer  they  are  to 
the  Equator,  and  the  narrower,  the  more  they  are  distant 
from  the  Equator,  towards  either  of  the  Poles,  so  are 
the  Clymes.  The  Latitude  of  each  Clymc  is  so  great, 
as  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  it,  the  greatest 
Solstitial  day  may  increase  halfc  an  howcr.  And  because 
this  variation  of  the  day,  in  parts  most  remote  from  the 
.£quator,  happens  in  shorter  distances  of  the  earth,  there- 
fore the  Clymes  also  most  remote  from  the  Equator, 
are  made  more  and  more  narrow.  In  our  age  wherein 
great  parts  of  the  World  are  discovered,  which  were 
of  old  unknowne,  this  distribution  of  the  earth  from  the 
Artick  circle  to  the  Antartick,  may  be  made  into  23  clymes, 
the  Equinoctial  clyme  not  being  numbrcd.  But  this 
property  must  ever  bee  observed,  that  the  Solstitiall  day 
of  the  following  clime,  is  ever  half  an  hour  longer,  then  [III.  ii.  77.]^ 
the  solstitial  day  of  the  foregoing  clime.  The  first  clime 
aswell  from  the  Equator  towards  the  North,  as  from  it 
towards  the  South  is  placed,  where  the  greatest  day  con- 
taines  12  houres  &  a  halfe,  &  that  is  next  to  the  Equator 
on  cither  side.  The  second  where  the  greatest  day  con- 
taines  13  houres.  The  third  where  it  containes  13  houres 
&  an  halfe.  The  fourth  where  it  containes  14  houres. 
And  so  forward,  till  you  have  numbred  the  23  clime, 
making  the  day  of  23  houres  &  a  halfe,  &  so  come  to  one 
of  the  said  circles,  Arctick  towards  the  North,  or  Antartick 
towards  the  South,  where  in  the  Solstitial  day  of  the  one 
half  of  the  yeere,  the  Sun  shines  24  houres  above  the 
Horizon,  &  the  night  is  but  a  moment,  &  on  the  contrary, 
in  the  solstitial  day  of  the  other  halfe  of  the  yeere,  the 
Sun  is  hidden  24  hours  under  the  horizon,  &  the  day 
is  but  a  moment:  but  beyond  these  circles,  this  distri- 
bution of  the  earth  into  climes  ccaseth,  because  after  the 
day  is  no  more  increased  by  halfc  houres,  but  the  oblique 
horizon  on  both  sides,  hideth  certaine  portions  of  the 
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Ecliptick,  about  the  solstitial  points,  which  are  perpetual 
appcarings  or  hidings,  &  when  the  Sun  passeth  them,  it 
makes  continual  day  for  some  wcckes,  yea,  for  some 
moneths,  or  the  like  continual!  night,  til  you  come  to 
one  of  the  Poles,  under  which  there  is  continual  day  for 
the  six  summer  moneths,  and  likewise  continuall  night 
for  the  sixc  winter  moneths.  The  Earth  is  divided  into 
five  parts,  Asia,  Africk,  Europe,  America,  and  Terra 
Australis,  or  Southland  (not  yet  discovered).  Now  I 
must  spcake  o(  the  parts  of  Europe  &  Asia  seated  in  the 
temperate  Zone  towards  the  North,  and  under  the 
Northern  latitude  &  Easterly  longitude,  which  must 
alwaies  be  observed  for  the  understanding  of  the  descrip- 
tions now  following.  The  oriental  longitude,  (namely 
from  the  first  meridian  towards  the  East)  of  Germany, 
with  Sweitzerland  &  Boemerland,  from  the  23  degree  to 
the  46  degree,  extends  it  sclfc  13  degrees.  The  Northern 
latitude,  (namely  from  the  Equinoctial  to  the  North),  of 
the  same  Countries,  from  the  paralell  of  45  degrees  &  a 
halfe,  to  the  paralel  of  55  degrees  &  a  halfe,  extends  it 
selfe  10  degrees.  Germany  is  divided  into  the  upper  & 
the  lower.  The  upper  lying  upon  the  Alpes,  &  neerc  the 
River  Danow,  is  subdivided  into  11  Provinces,  Austria, 
Styria,  Carinthia,  Athcsis,  Rhctia,  VindeHcia,  Bavaria, 
Suevia,  Helvetia,  {or  Sweitzerland)  Alsatia,  &  the  Tract 
upon  the  River  Rhein  to  Metz.  i  Austria  was  of  old 
called  the  upper  Pannonia,  of  the  bridges  or  of  the 
Peones  commmg  out  of  Greece  to  inhabit  it,  and  alsci 
Avaria,  now  it  is  vulgarly  called  Ocstrcich,  that  is,  thi, 
Easterly  Kingdome.  Danow  the  great  river  of  Europij 
(which  going  on  the  course,  is  called  Isther)  runs  throuj'i 
it,  &  divides  it  into  Austria  on  this  side,  &  on  the 
side  of  Danow.  It  hath  many  ancient  &  lamous  C' 
whereof  the  chiefe  is  Vienna,  (vulgarly  Wien)  built  \ 
the  banke  of  Danow,  famous  not  so  much  for 
University,  &  the  trafficke  of  the  place,  as  for  that 
most  strongly  fortified  to  kecpe  out  the  Turkes,  8 
subject  to  the  Emperour,  as  he  is  Arch-Duke  of  P 
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1  Styria,  of  old  called  Valesia  &  lapidia,  is  a  small  region 
in  the  midst  of  the  Alpes,  &  was  at  first  oncly  a 
Marquisate,  whereupon  it  is  vulgarly  called  Stoirmark, 
but  after  by  the  Empcrour  Frcdcrickc  Barbarossa,  was 
raised  to  a  Dukedomc,  &  was  at  this  time  subject  to 
a  Prince  of  the  House  of  Austria,  by  division  of 
inheritance.  The  Cities  thereof  are  Volenburg,  Hal,  and 
Gricts,  (the  chicfc  City.)  It  hath  two  Rivers,  Mour  and 
Draw. 

3  The  Inhabitants  of  Carinthia,  are  called  Cami, 
vulgarly  Kerntheine.  The  Easterly  and  Southerly  part 
thereof  is  called  Carniola,  vulgarly  Krein,  and  the 
inhabitants  thereof  were  of  old  called  lapides.  Here  are 
the  spring  heads  of  the  Rivers  Dravus  and  Savus,  in  the 
middest  of  the  Alpes.  The  Cities  Philac  and  Clagcfort 
are  of  small  moment.  4.  The  Athesinc  Province  lies 
under  Bavaria  towards  the  Alpes,  between  Carlnthia  fit 
Helvetia  (or  SweitzcrLind)  and  hath  the  name  of  the 
river  Athcsis,  vulgarly  callwl  Etsch,  which  runs  into  Italy 
by  Trent  and  Verona,  and  is  there  called  I'Adicc,  and  so 
fillies  into  the  River  Po.  This  Province  is  commonly 
called  the  County  of  Tyrol,  the  Cities  whereof  are  Brixia 
and  vEnipons  (vulgarly  Inspruck,  a  (aire  Citic.) 

5.  The  names  of  Rhctia,  Vindclicia  &  Norira,  in  these 
dayes  arc  out  of  use,  and  the  limits  of  them  are  often 
confounded.  That  is  properly  Rhetia,  which  lies  between 
the  lake  of  Constantia  (or  Costnetz)  towards  the  North, 
and  the  high  top  of  the  Alpes  towards  the  South,  whose 
chicfe  City  is  Bregants,  &  tne  inhabitants  of  these  Alpes 
are  vulgarly  called  Orisons. 

6  Vindelicia  is  the  other  part  of  that  tract,  lying  [III.  ii.  78.]^ 
betweene  the  Danow  and  the  Alpes,  which  hath  faire 
Cities,  as  Augusta  Vindelicorum,  (vulgarly  Augsburg,  a 
famous  City),  Ulmc,  Ingolstad,  Ratisbona,  (vulgarly 
Rcgenspurg)  and  Passaw.  Observe  that  the  old  limits 
of  Rhctia,  did  reach  to  Verona  and  Como  in  Italy,  but 
now  great  part  of  it  is  laid  to  Suevia  in  Germany,  as 
namely  the  Cities,  Augsburg  and  Ulme,  aforesaid. 
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7  The  Countries  of  Bavaria,  and  of  the  Bishopric 
of  Saltzburg,  were  of  old  called  Vindelicia  Nonicum,  and 
the  Inhabitants  thereof,  Taurisci,  and  it  hath  these  Cities, 
Schcrdung,  Saltzburg,  and  Lintz. 

Suevia  slretcheth  into  old  Vindelicia,  and  that  which  at ' 
this  day  is  so  called,  containes  the  greater  part  of  Rhetia. 
and  Vindelicia.     The  Suevians  {vulgarly  Schwabcn)  of 
old  forsooke  their  dwelling  upon  the  River  Elvc,  and 
invaded  upper  Rhctia,  which  to  this  day  they  hold.     The  . 
Cities  thereof  are  Nerlingen,  Gepingen,  and  the  foresaid 
Ulmc  and  Augsburg. 

9  Helvetia  (or  Sweitzerland)  was  of  old  part  of  Gallia , 
Belgica,  now  is  reckoned  as  part  of  Germany.     The  head 
spring  of  the  Rhcine,  (the  second  River  of  Germany,  next 
in  greatnesse  to  the  Danow),  is  in  the  highest  Alpes  of 
Helvetia,  where  it  riseth  in  two  heads,  and  the  Northerly 
head  lulling  from  the  Mountaines  Furca  and  Goiardo,  is . 
called  the  fore  Rhcine,  and  the  Southerly  head,  falling 
from    the   Lepontine   Mountaines,    is  called    the   hinder 
Rheine,  both  which  running  towards  the  East,  are  united 
at  Chur,  and  then  with  the  name  of  Rheine,  it  l^ls  towards 
the  North  violently  from  the  Mountaines.    Helvetia  hath 
many  and  very  lamous  Cities,  namely,  Schaffhusen,  (as  the 
houses  of  boats  or  ships)  Constantia  (vulgarly  Costnetz), 
Tigm-um  (vulgarly  Zurcch)  Solodurum  (or  Solothurn), 
Bern,  Lucern,  &  Geneva,  with  Losanna,  which  two  last 
of  old  were  reckoned  in  Savoy,  but  now  are  confederate 
with   the  Sweitzcrs.     The   Inhabitants  of   Helvetia  are 
commonly  called  Sweitzers,  and  among  themselves  they 
will  be  called  Eidgenosscn,   that   is ;     partakers  of  thf 
sworne    league.     The    part    o(    Helvetia    betweene    thi 
Rheine  and  the  lake  of  Constantia,  is  called  Brisgois 
vulgarly    Brisgaw,    (Bris   signifies   a    price,   and    Gaw 
meadow),  and  therein  is  the  spring-head  of  the  Ri' 
Danow,  and  the  Townes  thereof  are  Rotwill,  Brisi] 
Friburg,  (an  University)  Basil  (a  famous  University), 
old    belonging    to    Alsatia,    now    confederate    with 
Sweitzers. 
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lo  Alsatia,  so  called  of  the  river  Ilia  running  through 
it,  is  divided  into  the  upper  &  the  lower:  The  upper 
from  Basil  to  Strasburg  is  called  Singaw,  and  the  Inhabit- 
ants of  old  were  called  Tribocchi,  and  Tribotcs:  some 
hold  Strasburg  of  old  to  have  beenc  the  chiefe  City 
thereof,  but  it  hath  now  three  Cities,  Basil,  Sclestade, 
and  Rusach.  The  lower  lying  above  Sirasburg  to  the 
Mount  Vogasus,  hath  these  Cities,  Haganaw  and  Sabem. 

II.  For  the  Tract  upon  the  Rheme:  first,  above 
Alsatia  towards  Metz,  the  Nemetes  (whose  chiefe  City  is 
Spira),  and  the  Vangiones  (whose  chiefe  City  is  Worms), 
possesse  the  West  side  of  the  Rheinc.  The  tract  adjoyn- 
mg  is  called  Vetus  Hannonia  (vulgarly  Alt-henegaw.) 
Something  fijrthcr  from  the  Rheinc  towards  the 
Dukedome  of  Luxenburg,  are  these  Provinces.  Th« 
County  Swcybrucken  (also  called  Bipontanus  in  Latin, 
of  two  Bridges),  and  the  Cities  arc  Sweybnicken  and 
Sarbrucken.  Secondly,  Austracia  (vulgarly  Uestreich,  as 
a  vast  Kingdome.)  Thirdly,  the  Territory  of  the  Elector 
Bishop  of  Trier,  whereof  the  chiefe  Citie  is  Trevcris 
(vulgarly  Trier.) 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Rheine  towards  the  East,  the 
Marquisate  of  Baden  lyes  next  to  Helvetia,  whose 
inhabitants  of  old  were  called  Vespi.  Next  lies  the 
Dukedome  of  Wirtenburg,  the  Cities  whereof  are 
Tubinga  and  Sturcardia,  whereof  the  former  is  an 
Universitic.  Then  followcs  the  Palatinate  of  Rheine, 
the  Inhabitants  whereof  were  of  old  called  Intuerpi  & 
Phargioncs,  and  are  now  called  Phaltzcr,  and  Heidelberg, 
seated  upon  the  River  Neccar  is  the  chiefe  Citie,  and  the 
seate  of  the  Palatine  Elector. 

The  lower  Germany  is  devided  into  nincteene  Pro- 
vinces, Franconia,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Silesia,  Saxonia, 
Lusatia,  Misnia,  Turirigia,  Marchia,  the  Dukedome  of 
Brunswickc,  the  Dukedome  of  Mecklcburg,  Hassia, 
Juliacum,  Clivia,  Westphalia,  FrisJa  Orientalis,  Pomer- 
ania,  Borussia,  &  Livonia,  (for  I  omit  Gallia  Bclgica  to  be 
handled  in  his  proper  place.) 
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t  Franconia  is  an  ancient  and  noble  Nation, 
inhabitants  wherof  driving  the  Romans  out  of  Gallia, 
possessed  the  same,  and  gave  the  name  of  France  to  that 
Kingdome.  This  Province  hath  old  and  faire  Cities, 
namely,  Bamberg  (a  Bishops  state),  Rotcnburc,  Francfort 
(famous  for  the  yeerely  Marts  or  Faircs),  Wirtzberg  (a 
Bishops  scatc),  Mentz  or  Metz  (the  seate  of  the  chiere 
Elector  Bishop),  and  Nurnberg  (a  famous  City,  which 
some  hold  to  be  in  Bavaria,  but  the  Citizens  doe  more 
willingly  acknowledge  themselves  to  be  Franckes.)  All 
the  Province  (excepting  the  free  Cities,  and  the  three 
Cities  belonging  to  Bishops)  is  subject  to  the  Margrave 
of  Brandeburg. 

2  Bohemia  hath  a  language  proper  to  it  selfe,  and  hath 
two  Provinces  belonging  to  it,  Moravia  (having  his 
proper  language),  and  Suesia  (using  the  Dutch  tongue) 
and  these  three  make  a  Kingdome,  which  is  subject  to 
the  Emperour,  and  it  is  joyned  by  Geographers  to  the 
Provinces  of  Germany,  because  the  same  compasseth  it 
almost  round  about.  Bohemia  is  not  devided  into 
Counties,  but  according  to  the  Teritories,  belonging  to 
the  King,  or  to  Noble  men  and  Gentlemen ;  this  being 
called  the  Kings  land,  that  the  land  of  the  Baron  of 
Rosenberg,  or  the  land  of  the  Popells,  and  so  of  the 
rest.  The  chiefe  City  and  seate  of  the  Emperour  their 
King,  is  Prage.  The  River  Elvc  hath  his  head  spring 
in  Bohemia,  being  the  third  River  of  Germany,  and  it 
runs  through  Saxony  to  Hamburg,  and  after  falls  into 
the  sea.  The  inhabitants  of  Bohemia  came  out  of 
Dalmatia,  as  their  language  witnesseth. 

3  Moravia  was  of  old  inhabited  by  the  Marcomanni, 
and  had  subject  to  it  Bohemia,  Silesia,  and  Polonia:  but 
at  this  day  it  is  onely  a  Marquisate,  subject  to  Bohemia, 
and  hath  the  name  of  the  River  Morava.  The  chiefe 
City  thereof  is  Bromia,  vulgarly  Prim. 

4  The  inhabitants  of  Silesia  were  of  old  called  Lugii, 
Dantuli,  and  Cogni.  The  River  Viadrus,  or  Odera, 
runnes  through  it  into  Pomcrania,  and  so  fiilles  into  the 
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sea.  Sitesta  is  annexed  to  Bohemia,  and  so  is  likewise 
subject  to  the  Empcrour,  as  King  of  Bohemia,  and  the 
chiefe  City  thereof  is  Uratislavia,  vulgarly  Bressell,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  this  Province  are  Germans,  as  well  in 
language  as  manners. 

5  Saxony  containes  all  that  lies  bctweene  Hassia, 
Silesia,  Polonia,  Bohemia,  and  the  Ballick  sea,  so  as  at  this 
day,  Lusatia,  Misnia,  Turingia,  both  the  Markes,  and  the 
Ehikedomcs  of  Brunswick,  and  of  Mccklcburg,  are  con- 
tained therein. 

6  Lusatia  ts  a  little  Region,  annexed  to  the  Kingdome 
of  Bohemia.  In  the  upper  part  are  the  Cities  Gurlitz 
(an  University),  and  Pautsan,  and  Siltania.  In  the  lower, 
Soravick  and  Cotwick,  and  the  River  Sprea  runnes 
through  them  both. 

7  Misnia  was  of  old  inhabited  by  the  Hermonduri, 
and  Sorabi,  of  the  Sclavonian  Nation.  It  is  a  fertill 
Region,  and  therein  begin  the  Mountaines  which 
Ptolomy  catles  Suditi,  in  which  are  mines  of  mettals,  and 
especially  of  silver.  The  Cities  thereof  are  Mi-snia 
(vulgarly  Misen),  Tore,  Leipzig,  and  Wittebcrg  (two 
Universities),  Fryburg  (the  fields  whereof  have  rich  mines 
of  silver),  Dresden  (the  scale  of  the  Saxon  Elector), 
Rcmnitz,  and  Suicania. 

8  The  Province  of  Turingia  is  said  of  old  to  have 
been  inhabited  by  the  Gothes,  because  the  chiefe  City  is 
called  Gota.  The  Metropolitan  City  is  Erford,  being 
large  and  ancient,  and  one  of  the  free  Cities  of  the 
Empire.  This  Province  is  subject  to  the  Duke  of 
Saxony,  with  the  title  of  Langrave,  as  Misnia  is  also, 
with  the  title  of  Marquis. 

9  The  River  Odera  hath  his  head  sjMing  in  Marchia, 
and  runnes  through  it,  deviding  it  into  the  new  Marke, 
and  the  old.  The  chiefe  Citic  of  the  old  is  Franckford 
upon  the  Odera,  (so  called  in  difference  of  the  more 
knowne  Franckford  upon  the  Macnc).  The  new  Marke 
hath  these  Cities,  Berlin,  the  scate  of  the  Elector,  and 
Brandeburg,  of  which  the  Elector  of  Brandcburg  hath 
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that  stile,  and  both  the  new  and  old  are  subject  to  the 
said  Elector. 

10  Brunswick  gives  the  name  to  that  Dukcdomc,  and 
hath  the  name  of  Bruno  that  built  it,  and  is  a  free  Citie 
of  the  Empire,  strongly  fortified,  and  not  any  way  subject 
to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  though  upon  some  old  title 
hee  hath  the  name  thereof,  and  possesscth  the  rest  of  the 
Dukedome,  holding  his  Court  at  Wolfenbeiten,  not  iurre 
distant  from  Brunswick. 
[HI.  ii.  76.]  1 1  The  Dukedom  of  Mcckclburg,  was  of  old 
inhabited  by  the  Pharadini,  as  Ptolomy  writes.  It  hath 
two  Cities,  both  on  the  Seaside,  Wismar,  and  Rostoch  (aa 
Universttj'.) 

12  Hassia  is  a  mountanous  Country,  in  which  Ptolomy 
placeth  for  old  inhabitants  the  Longobardi,  the  Chatti» 
the  Teucteri,  and  the  Chriones.  At  this  day  it  is  subject 
to  the  Family  of  the  Landgraves  of  Hassia.  It  hath 
these  Cities,  Casseils  (the  chiefe  seat  of  the  elder  brother 
of  that  Family)  Hersphild,  and  Marpurg  (an  Universitie.) 
The  tract  upon  the  River  Lovia,  is  devided  into  the 
County  of  Nassaw  (whereof  the  chiefe  Towne  is  DiUen- 
berg)  and  the  Countj'  of  Catzmelbogcn  (so  called  of  the 
Chatti  inhabitants,  and  Melibots  a  famous  Mounlaine.) 
The  Bishoprick  of  Colen  gives  title  to  one  of  the  Clergic 
Electors,  and  was  of  old  inhabited  by  the  Ubii,  of  whom 
the  chiefe  Citie  was  first  called  Ubiopolis,  which  Marcus 
Agrippa  repaired,  and  called  it  Agripina  Augusta :  but 
Marcomirus  King  of  the  Francks  or  French,  conquering 
it,  called  it  Colonia.  It  is  a  small  Country,  and  the 
Bishop  Elector  hath  most  port  of  his  revenues  from  other 
places. 

13  Juliacum  is  a  little  Region,  and  hath  title  of  a 
Dukcdomc. 

14  The  Dukedom  of  Cleve  was  of  old  inhabited  by  th* 
Usipctes,  and  the  City  Cleve  is  the  seate  of  the  Duke. 

15  Westphalia   is   a   large   Region,   inhabited  by   th 
Cherusci,  Teucteri,  Bructeri,  and  the  Vigcnones,  and 
hath  these  Cities,  Padcborn,  Munster  (which  the  A 
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baptists  held  in  time  of  Luther),  Breme  {z  free  city  of  the 
EmfMrc,tairclybuiitupon  the  River  Visuigis),and  Mindawc. 

1 6  Easterly  Freesland  iycs  upon  the  River  Amcsus, 
vulgarly  Emms,  and  is  a  County,  subject  to  the  Count  of 
Eniden,  who  hath  his  name  of  the  chicfe  Citic  Emden : 
but  of  late  upon  some  difference  he  was  for  a  time  driven 
out  of  that  City,  so  as  it  seemes  hee  hath  not  absolute 
power  over  it. 

17  Pomcrania  was  of  old  inhabited  by  the  Hermiones, 
and  lies  upon  the  Ballikc  sea  or  Ocst  sea,  and  is  subject 
to  the  Duke  thereof.  It  hath  these  Townes,  Stetin, 
Coberg,  (both  on  the  Sea-side),  Sund,  Stutgard,  and 
Grippwalt  (which  lies  also  on  the  sea,  and  is  an  old  Uni- 
versitic,  but  hath  few  or  no  Students.) 

18  Borussia  or  Prussia,  is  at  this  day  subject  to  the 
King  of  Polonia,  by  agreement  made  betwccne  the 
Polonians  and  the  Knights  of  the  Teutonick  order,  but 
the  inhabitants  are  Germans,  both  in  speech  and  manners. 
The  chiefe  Cities  are  these,  Dantzk  (a  femous  Citie, 
acknowledging  the  King  of  Poland  for  tributes,  yet  so, 
as  they  will  not  receive  him  into  the  Citie,  but  with 
such  a  traine  as  they  Uke^  Another  Citie  is  Konigsperg 
{the  scale  of  the  Duke  of  Prusscn,  who  is  of  the  Family 
of  the  Elector  of  Brandeburg,  but  hath  the  Dukedome 
in  Fee  from  the  Kings  of  Poland,  to  whom  it  fals  in  want 
of  heires  males.)  The  other  Cities  are,  Marieburg,  Elb- 
ing  and  Thorn  (which  lies  upon  the  confines  of  Poland, 
and  witty  Copernicus  was  borne  there.) 

19  Livonia  is  a  part  of  Germany,  but  hath  neither  the 
speech  nor  the  manners  thereof.  It  was  subdued  some 
two  hundred  yeeres  past,  and  was  brought  from  the 
worshipping  of  Idols  and  Devils,  to  Christian  Religion, 
yet  in  the  villages  they  have  not  at  this  day  fully  left 
their  old  Idolatrie.  It  is  inhabited  by  the  old  Saxons, 
and  hath  these  Cities,  Refalia  (on  the  sea-side)  Derbt 
(within  land),  and  the  Metropolitan  Citie  Riga  (on  the 
sea-side,  which  the  Duke  of  Moscovy  hath  often,  but 
in  vaine.  attempted  to  subdue.) 
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Tjfc  titM^ioK  Old  Writers  affirmc  (as  Munster  witnesseth)  that  tne 
»/Germeny.  Germanes  had  perpetual!  Winter,  and  knew  not  Harvest 
for  want  of  fruitcs.  This  opinion  no  doubt  proceeded 
rather  from  their  neglect  or  ignorance  of  tyllage  and 
husbandrie,  then  from  the  indisposition  of  the  ayrc  or 
soylc.  Yet  I  confesse  that  they  have  ferrc  greater  cold 
then  England  lying  more  Northerly,  especially  in  lower 
Germany  and  the  Provinces  lying  upon  the  Baltick  or 
Oest  Sea,  more  especially  in  Prussen  (part  of  that  shoare, 
which  the  more  it  reacheth  towards  the  East,  doth  also 
more  bend  towards  the  North)  where  in  September  my 
selfe  did  feele  our  Winters  cold. 

And  since  the  Baltick  sea  is  little  subject  to  ebbing 
and  flowing,  and  the  waters  therof  are  not  much  moved, 
except  it  bee  upon  a  storme,  it  is  daily  scene,  that  in 
winter  upon  a  North  or  North-West  wind,  this  sea  for  a 
good  distance  from  the  land  is  frosen  with  hard  yce,  to 
which  the  inland  Rivers  are  much  more  subject,  which 
[III.  ii.  77.]  argues  the  extreme  cold  that  this  part  of  Germany 
suffereth.  Also  neare  the  Alpes,  though  Southerly,  that 
part  of  Germany,  having  the  said  Mountaines  interposed 
betweene  it  and  the  Sunne,  and  feeling  the  cold  winds 
that  blow  from  those  Mountaines  perpetually  covered 
with  snow,  doth  much  lesse  partake  the  heat  of  the 
Sunnc,  then  others  under  the  same  paralell,  having  not 
the  said  accidents.  Upon  these  Alpes  (whereof  I  have 
formerly  spoken  in  this  booke)  the  snow  lyes  very  deepe, 
and  covers  all  the  ground  for  nine  moneths  of  the  yeere, 
yet  notwithstanding  the  vallyes  and  discents  of  them 
lying  open  to  the  South  Sunne,  and  taking  life  from  the 
heate  thereof,  are  very  fruitful!.  Lastly,  in  general! 
through  ail  Germany,  the  aboundance  of  Lakes  and 
Mountaines,  doth  increase  this  cold  of  the  aire  in  divers 
places,  except  they  bee  something  defended  from  the  same 
by  Woods  adjoyning,  and  in  some  places  (as  namely  at 
Heidelberg)  where  the  Cities  are  almost  fully  inclosed 
with  Mountaines,  the  cold  windes  in  Winter  doe  more 
ragjngly  breakc  in  on  that  side  the  Mountaines  lye  open, 
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the  more  they  are  restrained  and  resisted  on  the  other 
sides.  As  likewise  by  accident  the  Sunne  beames  in 
Summer  reflecting  against  those  Mountaines  (though  in 
a  cold  Region)  are  so  violently  hot,  as  ihe  Cities  at  that 
time  are  much  annoyed  with  multitudes  of  flics,  which 
not  onely  vex  men,  but  so  trouble  the  horses,  as  they 
arc  forced  to  cover  them  with  doathcs  from  this  annoy- 
ance. The  foresaid  intemperatenesse  of  cold  pressing 
great  part  of  Germany,  in  stead  of  ficr  they  use  hot 
stoves  for  remedic  thereof,  which  are  certaine  chambers 
or  roomes,  having  an  earthen  oven  cast  into  them,  which 
may  be  heated  with  a  little  quantity  of  wood,  so  as  it 
will  make  them  hot  who  come  out  of  the  cold,  and  incline 
them  to  swetting  if  they  come  ncare  the  oven.  And  as 
well  lo  keepe  out  cold  as  to  retaine  the  heate,  they  keepe 
the  dorcs  and  windowes  closely  shut ;  so  as  they  using  not 
only  to  receive  Gentlemen  into  these  stoves,  but  even  to 
permit  rammish  clowncs  to  stand  by  the  oven  till  their 
wet  clothes  be  dried,  and  themselves  sweat,  yea,  to  indure 
their  little  children  to  sit  upon  their  close  stooles,  and 
ease  themselves  within  this  close  and  hot  stove  (let  the 
Reader  pardon  my  rude  speech,  as  I  bore  with  the  bad 
smell),  it  must  necdes  be,  that  these  ill  smellcs,  never 
purged  by  the  admitting  of  any  fresh  ayre,  should  dull 
the  braine,  and  almost  choke  the  spirits  of  those  who 
frequent  the  stoves.  When  my  seffe  first  entred  into 
one  of  them,  this  unwonted  hcatc  did  so  winde  about 
my  Icgges,  as  if  a  Snake  had  twined  about  them,  and 
made  my  head  dull  and  heavy :  but  after  I  had  used 
them,  customc  became  another  nature,  for  I  never  injoycd 
my  health  in  any  place  better  then  there.  This  intem- 
peratenesse of  cold,  is  the  cause  that  a  Lawrell  tree  is 
hardly  to  be  found  in  Germany,  and  that  in  the  lower 
parts  towards  Lubcck,  they  kccpe  Rosemary  within  the 
house  in  earthcrne  pitchers  filled  with  earth,  as  otherwhere 
men  prcsen'c  the  choice  fruits  of  the  South,  yet  can  they 
not  keep  this  Rosemary  (when  it  prospers  best)  above 
three  yccrcs  from  withering.     For  this  cause  also,  they 
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have  no  Italian  fruits  in  Gerniany,  onely  at  Prage  I  did 
sec  some  few  Orange  trees,  preserved  in  pitchers  ftill  of 
earth,  by  setting  them  fourth  in  the  hcate  of  the  Summer 
dayes,  and  after  drawing  them  into  houses,  where  ihcy 
were  cherished  by  artificiall  heate.  And  the  like  fruits 
I  did  sec  at  Heidelberg  in  the  Pallatinc  Electors  Garden, 

f rowing  open  in  Summer,  but  in  winter  a  house  being 
uilt  over  them,  with  an  oven  like  a  stove,  and  yet  these 
trees  yeelded  not  any  ripe  fruit,  when  as  at  London  and 
many  parts  of  England  more  Northerly  then  those  parts 
of  Germany,  we  have  Muske  Mellons,  and  plenty  of 
Abricots  growing  in  Gardens,  which  for  quantitie  and 
goodncsse  are  not  much  inferiour  to  the  fruits  in  Italy. 
Also  this  cold  is  the  cause,  that  in  Misen  (where  they 
plant  vines)  and  in  the  highest  parts  of  Germany  on  this 
side  the  Alpes  {where  they  make  wine  thereof)  the  Grapes 
and  the  wine  are  exceeding  sower.  Onely  the  wines  upon 
Neccar,  and  those  upon  the  West  side  of  the  Rheine,  are 
in  their  kinds  good,  but  harsh  and  of  little  heate  in  the 
stomacke. 

The  cherries  called  Zawerkersen,  are  reasonable  great, 
but  sower.  And  the  other  kind  called  Wildkersen,  is 
little  and  swccte,  but  hath  a  blacke  juyce,  unpleasing  to 
the  taste.  They  have  little  store  of  peares  or  apples,  and 
those  they  have  are  little,  and  of  small  pleasantnesse, 
onely  the  Muskadel  pearc  is  very  delicate,  especially  when 
[111.  ii.  7$.]  it  is  dried.  And  the  Germans  make  good  use  of  those 
fruits  they  have,  not  so  much  for  pleasure  when  they  arc 
greene,  as  for  furnishing  the  table  in  Winter.  For  their 
Peares,  and  Apples,  they  pare  them,  and  drie  them  under 
the  Oven  of  the  stove,  and  then  dresse  them  very  savorly 
with  Cynamon  and  Butter.  In  like  sort  they  long 
preserve  their  cheries  drie,  without  sugar,  and  the  greater 
part  of  their  cheries  they  boyle  in  a  brasse  cauldron,  full 
of  holes  in  the  bottome,  out  of  which  the  juce  ftilles  into 
another  vessell,  which  being  kept,  growes  like  marmalade, 
and  makes  a  delicate  sauce  for  all  roasted  meates,  and 
will  last  very  long,  as  they  use  it.     The  Italians  have  a 
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Proverb,  Dio  du  i  panni  secondo  i  freddi ;  that  is,  God 
gives  doathes  according  to  the  colds,  as  to  the  cold 
Muscovites  hee  hath  given  ftirrcs,  to  the  English  wool! 
for  doth,  to  the  I-'rcnch  divers  light  stuffcs,  and  to 
Southerlic  people  stoore  of  iilkes,  that  all  Nations  abound- 
ing in  some  things,  and  wanting  others,  might  be  taught, 
that  they  have  nccdc  of  one  anothcrs  hclpe,  and  so  be 
stirred  up  to  mutuall  love,  which  God  hath  thus  planted 
betweene  mankind  by  mutuall  trofficke.  For  this  must 
be  understood  not  onely  of  clothes,  but  also  of  all  other 
things  necessary  for  human  life. 

Germany  doth  abound  with  many  things  necessary  for 
life,  and  many  commodities  to  be  transported.  For  great 
Cities,  and  Cities  within  land  (of  which  Germany  hath 
store)  those  argue  plentj*  of  commodities  to  bee  trans- 
ported, and  these  plenty  of  foode  to  nourish  much  people. 
And  since  that  paradox  of  Cicero  is  most  true,  that  small 
causes  of  expence  rather  then  great  revenues,  make  men 
rich,  surely  by  this  reason  the  Germans  should  bee  most 
rich.  They  never  play  at  Dice,  seldome  at  Cardes,  and 
that  for  small  wagers.  They  scldomc  feast,  and  sparingly, 
needing  no  sumptuary  Lawes  to  rcstraine  the  number  or 
costlinesse  of  dishes  of  sawces.  They  are  apparrclled 
with  homely  stuffcs,  and  weare  their  clothes  to  the  utter- 
most of  their  lasting,  their  houshold  stuffc  is  poore,  in 
gifts  they  arc  most  sparing,  and  onely  arc  prodigal!  in 
expences  for  drinking,  with  which  a  man  may  sooner 
burst,  then  spend  his  patrimony.  They  have  Corne 
sufficient  for  their  use,  and  the  Merchants  in  the  Cities 
upon  the  sea  coast,  export  Corne  into  Spainc,  aswcll  of 
their  owne,  as  especially  of  that  they  buy  at  Dantzke. 
They  want  not  Cattle  of  all  kinds,  but  they  are  commonlie 
leane  and  little,  so  are  [heir  horses  many  in  number,  and 
little  in  stature,  onely  in  Bohemia  they  have  goodly  horses, 
or  at  least  great  and  heavy,  like  those  in  Freeseland :  but 
I  remember  not  to  have  scene  much  cattle,  or  great  hcards 
thereof,  in  the  fields  of  any  Townc.  the  reason  whereof 
may  he  gathered  out  of  the  following  discourse  of  the 
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Germans  diet.  Their  shecpc  are  very  little,  bearing  a 
course  wooll,  and  commonlj'  blackc,  which  they  export 
not,  but  make  course  cloath  thereof  for  the  poorer  sort, 
the  Gentlemen  and  for  the  most  part  the  Citizens  wearing 
English  clonth.  The  libertie  of  hunting  commonly 
reserved  to  Princes,  and  absolute  Lords,  and  they  have 
great  store  of  red  Dearc,  feeding  in  open  Woods,  which 
the  Princes  kill  by  hundreds  at  a  time,  and  send  them 
to  their  Castles  to  be  salted,  using  them  in  stead  of  bcefe 
for  the  feeding  of  their  families.  They  have  no  tallow 
Deare,  except  some  wild  kinds  upon  the  Alpes.  They 
have  great  store  of  fresh  fish  in  Lakes,  Ponds,  and  Rivers, 
among  which  the  Lakes  of  Switzerland  are  most  com- 
mended. At  Hamburg  they  catch  such  plentie  of 
Sallmons,  as  it  is  a  common  report,  that  the  servants 
made  covenant  with  their  Masters,  not  to  bee  fed  there- 
with more  then  two  meales  in  the  weeke,  and  from  thence 
great  plentie  of  Sturgeon  is  exported.  Either  the  cold 
drives  away  birds,  or  else  they  labour  not  to  take  them  ; 
for  I  did  seldome  sec  them  served  at  the  table,  but  onely 
Sparrowes,  and  some  few  little  birds. 

In  all  their  Rivers  I  did  never  see  any  Swannes,  yet 
they  say,  that  at  Lubeck,  and  about  private  Castles  of 
Gentlemen,  they  have  some  few.  They  say  that  they 
have  some  mines  of  Gold ;  but  surely  they  abound  with 
mines  of  Silver  above  all  Europe,  and  all  mcttals  where 
so  ever  found,  are  by  a  Law  of  the  Golden  Bull  appropri- 
ated to  the  Emperour,  and  to  the  Electors,  in  their  severall 
dominions.  Also  they  abound  with  copper  and  brasse, 
wherewith  they  cover  many  Churches,  but  within  forty 
yeeres  past,  the  English  have  brought  them  Leade,  which 
[III.  ii.  9?.]  they  use  to  that  and  other  purposes.  Also  they  have 
great  plenty  of  Iron,  and  they  have  Fountaiiies  yeelding 
most  white  Salt,  in  Cities  larre  within  the  land,  which 
Cities  are  commonly  called  Halla.  Austria  beyond  the 
Danow  yeelds  excellent  Saffron,  and  at  Judiburg  in  Styria 
growes  store  of  Spica  Celtica  (as  the  Latin  Herbalists  call 
«.)     In  the  season  of  the  yccre  yellow  Amber  is  picnti- 
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gathered  upon  the  Sea  coast  of  Prusia 
Pomerania.  The  Germans  export  into  forraigne  parts, 
and  there  sell  many  curious  and  well  prised  workcs  of 
manual!  Art.  And  it  is  worth  the  consideration,  that 
the  Citizens  of  Nurnberg,  dwelling  in  a  sandy  and  barren 
soile,  by  their  Industrie,  and  more  specially  by  their  skill 
in  these  manuall  Arts,  live  plentifully,  and  attaine  great 
riches,  while  on  the  contrary,  the  inhabitants  of  Alsatia 
the  most  fruitful!  Province  of  all  Germany,  neglecting 
these  Arts,  and  content  to  enjoy  the  tatncsse  of  their 
soyle  in  slothful]  rest,  are  the  poorest  of  all  other  Germans. 
Moreover,  the  upper  part  of  Germany  abounds  with 
Woods  of  Fiire,  which  tree  (as  the  Lawrell)  is  grecnc 
all  Winter,  and  it  hath  many  Okes  also  upon  the  Alpcs, 
and  not  else  where,  and  lower  Germany,  especially  towards 
the  Baltick  Sea,  aboundeth  with  Woods  of  Oke.  They 
convey  great  store  of  wood  from  the  Alpes  into  the  lower 
parts,  by  the  River  Rheine,  cutting  downe  whole  trees, 
and  when  they  are  marked,  casting  them  one  by  one  into 
the  River,  to  be  carried  downe  with  the  violent  strcamc 
thereof,  or  otherwise  binding  many  together,  to  floate 
downe,  with  men  standing  upon  them  to  guide  them. 
And  at  many  Cities  and  Villages,  they  have  servants, 
which  know  the  trees  by  the  markcs,  and  gather  them 
up  in  places,  where  they  may  best  be  sold. 

The  Cities  that  are  on  the  Sea-coast  on  the  North  Ofthtmfitk 
side  of  Germany,  have  very  great  ships,  but  more  fit  for  •/C'*m«^. 
taking  in  great  burthen,  then  for  sayling  or  fighting, 
which  the  Netherlanders  more  commonly  fraught  with 
their  commodities,  then  the  Germans  themselves,  neither 
are  the  German  Marrincrs  much  to  bee  commended. 
The  German  Sea  in  pood  part,  and  the  Baltick  Sea 
altogether,  are  free  from  Pyrats,  which  is  the  cause  that 
their  ships  are  little  or  not  at  all  armed,  onely  some  few 
that  trade  into  Spaine,  carry  great  Ordinance,  but  are 
generally  made  large  in  the  ribs,  rather  fit  for  burthen, 
then  fight  at  Sea.  I  never  observed  them  to  have  any 
common  prayers  morning  or  evening  as  our  English  ships 
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have  while  they  bee  at  Sea,  but  the  Mamners  of  their 
owne  accord  use  contiiixiaily  to  sing  Psalmes,  and  they  are 
punished  by  the  purse  who  sweare,  or  so  much  as  once 
name  the  divell,  from  which  they  abhorrc. 

And  herein  they  deserve  to  be  prayscd  above  the 
Holanders,  in  whose  ships  a  man  shall  heare  no  mention 
of  God  or  his  worship.  The  said  free  Cities  of  Germany 
lying  on  the  Sea-coast,  are  called  Hansen-stetten,  thai  is, 
free  Cities,  because  they  had  of  old  in  all  neighbour 
Kingdoms  great  priviledges,  of  buying  any  wares  as  wel 
of  strangers  as  Citizens,  and  of  selling  or  exchanging  their 
own  wares  to  either  sort  at  pleasure,  and  to  bring  in  or 
carry  out  all  commodities  by  their  ownc  shippes,  with 
like  immunities  equall  to  Citizens  in  all  the  said 
Dominions,  and  no  lesse  prejudicial!  to  them,  then 
advantageous  to  themselves. 

In  England  they  were  wont  to  dwell  together  at 
London,  in  the  house  called  the  Stilyard,  and  there  to 
enjoy  these  liberties,  which  long  since  have  laine  dead, 
the  Germans  seldome  bringing  ought  in  their  ships  into 
England,  and  the  English  having  now  long  time  found 
it  more  commodious  to  use  their  owne  shipping,  and 
justly  complaining,  that  the  English  had  not  the  like 
priviledges  in  the  said  free  Cities,  for  which  cause  the 
priviledges  of  the  Germans  were  laid  dead  in  England, 
though  not  fully  taken  away.  Csrsar  witnesseth,  that  the 
Schwaben  inhabiting  Suevia,  then  containing  great  part 
of  Germany,  admitted  Merchants  not  to  buy  any  thing 
themselves,  but  oncly  to  sell  the  spoyles  they  got  in 
warre.  But  Munstcr  a  Gennan  writes,  that  these 
Suevians  of  schwaben  are  now  the  onely  forestallers  of 
all  things  sold  in  l^ires  or  Markets,  and  that  for  this  cause 
they  are  excluded  from  buying  any  thing  through  Ger- 
many, except  it  bee  sold  in  their  owne  Townes  of  trafficke. 

In  generall,  the  Germans  doc  applie  themselves  indus- 
triously to  all  trafficke  by  land,  which  onely  the  free  Cities 
on  the  Sea-coast  exercise  somewhat  coldly  by  sea.     At 
[III.  ii.  80.]  home  the  Germans  among  themselves  spend  and  export 
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an  unspeakable  quantity  of  Bccrc  with  great  gainc,  v/t 
yedds  great  pront  to  private  Citizens,  and  to  the  Princes, 
or  publike  Senate  in  free  Cities,  there  being  no  Merchan- 
dize of  the  World  that  more  easily  findcs  a  buyer  in 
Germany,  then  this.  P'or  the  Germans  tmfficke  with 
strangers,  f  will  omit  small  commodities  (which  are  often 
sold,  though  in  lesse  quantJtie,  yet  with  more  cixine  then 
greater)  and  in  this  place  i  will  onely  speakc  of  the  com- 
modities of  greater  moment,  aswell  those  that  the  Country 
affords,  as  those  that  buy  in  forraigne  parts  to  be  tran»- 

fortcd  in  their  ownc  ships.  The  Germans  export  into 
taly,  linnen  clothes,  come,  wax  {fctcht  from  Dantzk  and 
those  parts)  and  coyncd  silver  of  their  owne,  which  they 
also  exchange  uncoined  with  some  quantity  of  gold.  Into 
England  they  export  boards,  iron,  course  linnen  clothes 
(and  of  that  kind  one  sort  called  Dyaper,  wrought  in 
Misen),  and  bombast  or  cotton.  Into  Spaine  they  export 
linnen  cloth,  wax,  brasse,  copper,  cordage.  Masts  for 
shippcs,  gun-powder,  bombast  or  cotton,  and  Nurnbcrg 
wares  (so  they  call  small  wares.)  Againc,  they  receive 
all  kinds  of  silkcs  from  Italy,  whereof  they  use  little 
quantity  for  their  ownc  apparrell,  but  send  great  store 
over  land,  to  those  Cities  on  the  Sea-coast,  where  the 
English  Merchants  reside,  to  be  sold  unto  them. 

For  the  English  Merchants  had  their  Staple  first  at 
Emdcn,  the  Count  whereof  used  them  well,  yet  in  the 
warrc  betweenc  England  and  Spaine,  this  place  grew 
dangerous  for  them,  for  the  enemie  often  tooke  their 
goods,  and  made  them  prisoners,  at  the  very  mouth  of 
the  Harbour.  Whereupon  they  removed  to  Hamburg, 
where  being  oppressed  with  new  impositions,  and  being 
denied  the  publike  exercise  of  their  Religion,  they  went 
from  thence,  and  settled  their  Staple  at  Stoade.  In  like 
sort  the  English  Merchants  trading  for  Poland  and  those 
ports,  first  had  their  Staple  at  I^ntzk  in  Prussen  (by 
Staple  I  meane  their  residence  in  a  City,  giving  them 
priviledge  to  stop  any  forraigne  wares,  intended  to  be 
carried  further,  and  to  force  the  Merchant  to  sell  them 
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there,  except  hce  had  rather  returne  with  them  to  the 
place  from  whence  hee  came.)  But  when  the  Dantzkers 
under  pretence  of  the  Suevian  warre,  exacted  of  them  a 
dollcr  for  each  woollen  cloath,  and  asmuch  for  a  last  of 
any  other  goods,  and  after  when  the  warrc  was  ended, 
would  remit  nothing  of  this  imposition.  And  further 
when  they  forbad  the  English  by  a  Law  to  dwell  in 
Poland,  the  commodities  whereof  were  oncly  sold  there, 
lest  they  should  learne  the  language,  and  find  the  mysteries 
of  the  trade.  And  lastly  when  they  exacted  as  much 
weekely  of  an  Englishman  dwelling  in  the  City,  as  they 
did  of  a  Jew  dwelling  there.  The  English  made  agree- 
ment with  the  Senate  of  Melvin  for  eleven  yeeres,  to  pay 
them  sixc  grosh  for  each  cloth,  or  other  last  of  goods, 
and  to  pay  as  much  more  in  the  Citie  Kettle,  to  the  Duke 
of  Prussen,  for  his  giving  them  free  passage  to  Melvin, 
and  so  they  settled  their  Staple  there.  Wherupon  the 
Dantzkers  being  offended  with  the  Citizens  of  Melvin, 
and  the  Hamburgers  no  lesse  with  those  of  Stoade,  pro- 
cured the  free  Cities  by  a  publike  writing  to  outlaw,  not 
onely  Melvin  and  Stoade  for  receiving  the  English,  to 
the  common  prejudice  of  the  rest,  but  also  Konigsperg 
(the  seate  of  the  Duke  of  Prussen),  and  the  free  Citie 
Lubcck,  for  favouring  the  English  in  this  course,  and 
permitting  them  being  strangers  to  sell  their  goods  to 
any  other,  then  the  Citizens  of  each  sevcrall  Citie. 

But  I  will  returne  to  the  trafficke  of  Germany,  I 
formerly  said,  that  the  Germans  received  all  kindes  of 
silkc  stuffcs  from  Italy.  From  the  English  they  receive 
woollen  clothes,  lead,  and  such  like  things.  From  Spaine 
they  bring  in  their  ownc  ships  wine,  fruites,  oyle,  salt, 
wooll,  and  more  commonly  coined  silver.  And  because 
the  trade  of  Prussen  (a  German  Province,  but  lately 
annexed  to  Poland)  is  of  great  importance  with  all 
strangers,  I  will  adde  this,  that  the  English  bring  thither 
great  quantitie  of  tynnc,  and  woollen  cloathes,  with 
copper,  and  like  things.  And  that  they  bring  from  thence 
Pitch,  liquid   Pitch,   Hempe,   Flaxe,  Cables,   Masts  for 
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shippcs,  boards  and  timber  for  building,  Linncn  cloathcs. 
Wax,  niinenUI  Salt  (which  in  Poland  they  dig  out  of  pits 
like  great  stones,  and  the  same  being  put  to  the  fire  is 
made  pure,  and  being  bkcke,  his  colour  is  more  durable, 
and  Icssc  subject  to  giving  agaitic,  then  our  boiled  salt.) 
Also  thcjf  bring  from  thence  pine  ashes  for  making  of  (^'I- ''-  *'■] 
Soape,  and  great  quantity  of  Come.  Yet  the  English 
scldomc  have  nccdc  of  their  Come  for  the  use  of  England, 
which  many  times  of  their  owne  they  transport  to  other 
Nations,  but  they  buy  it  as  the  free  Cities  doc,  to  transport 
it  to  others,  and  the  Low-Countrey  men  buy  it  as  well 
for  themselves,  as  to  SM^e  Spaine  therewith,  so  as  great 
quantity  thereof  is  distracted  into  all  parts  of  Europe. 
The  Amber  that  is  brought  from  these  parts,  is  not 
gathered  at  Mclvin  or  Dantzke,  but  on  the  sea  side  of 
Konigsperg  {whtre  the  Duke  of  Prusscn  holds  his  Court), 
and  all  along  the  Coast  of  Curland,  where  howsoever  it 
lies  in  great  quantity  scattered  on  the  sand  of  the  Sea, 
yet  is  it  as  safe,  as  if  it  were  in  warehouses,  since  it  is 
death  to  take  away  the  least  pccce  thereof.  When  it  is 
first  gathered,  it  is  all  covered  over  with  drosse,  but  after 
it  is  polished,  becomes  transparantly  bright.  At  Dantzke 
I  did  see  two  polished  peeces  thereof,  which  were  esteemed 
at  a  great  price,  one  including  a  frogge  with  each  part 
clccrcly  to  be  scene,  (for  which  the  King  of  Poland  then 
being  there,  offered  five  hundred  dollcrs),  the  other 
including  a  newt,  but  not  so  transparant  as  the  (brmcr. 
Some  thmke  this  Amber  to  be  a  gumme  distilling  from 
trees,  and  by  these  peeces  felling  upon  frogges  and  like 
things,  this  opinion  should  secme  true,  but  those  trees 
from  which  they  hold  this  Amber  to  distill,  abound  in 
Germany,  yet  Amber  is  onely  found  upon  this  Coast  of 
the  Baltickc  Sea.  Others  thinkc  rather  that  Amber  is 
generated  by  the  Sea,  and  it  is  most  ccrtainc  that  Marrincrs 
sounding  fiure  from  the  Land,  often  find  sand  of  Amber 
sticking  to  their  plummets,  whereof  my  sclfe  was  an  eye 
witnesse.  And  Munster  holds  them  to  be  deceived,  who 
thinke  Amber  to  be  a  gumme  distilling  from  trees,  and 
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because  it  is  fat,  and  burncs  being  put  to  the  fier,  concludes 
it  to  be  a  fat  clay,  or  bituminous  matter,  affirming  that 
it  is  not  onely  found  upon  the  Sea  Coast,  but  often  caught 
at  Sea  in  nets,  and  he  adds  that  being  liquid,  it  often 
fals  upon,  and  includes  little  beasts,  which  growe  with 
it  to  the  hardnes  of  stone,  and  that  it  smels  of  mirh. 

The  diet  of  the  Germans  is  simple,  and  very  modest, 
if  you  set  aside  their  intemperate  drinking :  For  as  they 
are  nothing  sumptuous,  but  rather  sparing  m  their  apparell 
and  houshold  stutfe,  so  they  arc  content  with  a  morscll 
of  flesh  and  bread,  so  they  have  store  of  drinke,  and 
want  not  wood  to  keepe  their  stoavcs  warme.  And  in 
generall,  since  they  affect  not  forraignc  commodities,  but 
are  content  with  their  own  commodities,  and  are  singular 
as  well  in  the  Art  as  industry  of  making  manual!  workes, 
they  easily  draw  to  them  and  relaine  with  them  forraignc 
Coynes.  The  free  Cities  use  to  have  alwaics  a  yeeres 
provision  of  victuals  laid  up  in  publike  houses,  to  serve 
for  homely  food  for  the  people,  in  case  the  City  should 
happen  to  be  besieged.  They  commonly  serve  to  the 
Table  sower  Cabbages,  which  they  call  Crawt,  and  bcerc 
(or  wine  for  a  dainty)  boyled  with  bread,  which  they  call 
Swoopc.  In  upper  Germany  rhey  moreover  give  veale 
or  beefe  in  little  quantities,  but  in  lower  Germany  they 
supply  the  meale  with  bacon  and  great  dried  puddings, 
which  puddings  are  savory  and  so  pleasant,  as  in  their 
kind  of^  mirth  they  wish  proverbially  for  Kurtz  predigen, 
lange  worsten,  that  is ;  Snort  sermons  and  long  puddings. 
Sometimes  they  also  give  dried  fishes,  and  apples  or  pearcs 
first  dried,  then  prepared  with  cinamon  and  butter  very 
savourily.  They  use  many  sawces,  and  commonly  sharpe, 
and  such  as  comfort  the  stomacke  offended  with  excessive 
drinking :  For  which  cause  in  upper  Germany  the  first 
draught  commonly  is  of  wormewood  wine,  and  the  first 
dish  of  little  lampreys,  (which  they  call  nine  augen,  as 
having  nine  eyes)  served  with  white  vinegar;  and  those 
that  take  any  journey,  commonly  in  the  mornine  drinke 
a  little  Brant  wein,  (that  is,  their  Aquavits)  an9  eate  a 
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peecc  of  PfefFer  kuchen,  (that  is,  Gingcr-brcad)  which 
useth  to  be  sold  at  the  gates  of  the  City.  They  have  a 
most  delicate  sawce  (in  my  opinion)  for  rostcd  meats,  of 
cherries  sod  and  bruscd,  the  juice  whereof  becomes  hard 
like  Marmalade,  but  when  it  is  to  be  served  to  the  Table, 
they  dissolve  it  with  a  little  wine  or  like  moisture.  And 
as  they  have  abundance  of  fresh  fish  in  their  Ponds  and 
Rivers,  so  they  desire  not  to  cate  them,  except  they  see 
them  alive  in  ^e  Kitchen,  and  they  prepare  the  same  very 
savourly,  commonly  using  anniseeds  to  that  purpose, 
e^ccJally  the  little  fishes,  wherof  they  have  one  most 
delicate  kinde,  called  Smerling,  which  in  Prussen  1  did 
cate,  6rst  choked,  then  sodden  in  wine,  and  they  being  [III.  ii.  8a.] 
very  little,  yet  sixty  of  them  were  sold  for  nineteene 
grosh.  The  foresaid  sawce  of  cherries,  they  thus  prepare 
and  kecpc,  They  gather  a  darke  or  blackish  kind  of  cherry, 
and  casting  away  the  stalkcs,  put  them  into  a  great 
cauldron  of  brassc  set  upon  the  fier,  til  they  beginnc  to 
be  hot,  then  they  put  them  into  a  lesse  cauldren  full  of 
holes  in  the  bottome,  and  pressc  them  with  their  hands, 
so  as  the  stones  and  skinnes  remaine  in  this  cauldron, 
but  the  juice  by  the  foresaid  holes  doth  fell  into  another 
vesscll.  Then  againc  they  set  this  Juyce  upon  the  fier, 
continually  stirring  it,  lest  it  should  cleave  to  the  bottome, 
and  after  two  howcrs  space,  they  mingle  with  it  the  best 
kind  of  pcares  thev  have,  first  cut  into  very  small  pccces, 
and  so  long  they  boile  it  and  continually  stirre  it,  till  it 
waxc  hard,  and  notwithstanding  the  stirring  beginne  to 
cleave  to  the  vcssell.  This  juycc  thus  made  like  a 
Marmalade,  may  !ong  he  preserved  from  moulding  in 
this  sort.  They  which  desire  to  have  it  sweete,  mixe 
su^r  with  it,  and  others  other  things  according  to  the 
taste  they  desire  it  should  have.  Then  they  pur  it  into 
earthen  pitchers,  and  if  it  beginne  at  any  time  to  waxe 
mouldie,  they  put  these  pots  into  the  Oven,  after  the 
bread  is  baked  and  taken  out.  Also  these  pitchers  must 
be  close  stopped,  that  no  aire  may  enter,  &  must  be  set 
where  no  sunne  or  continuall  heate  comes.     Lastly,  when 
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they  will  make  ready  this  sawcc,  they  cut  out  a  peece 
the  said  juice,  and  mingle  with  it  a  little  wine  to  dissolve 
it,  (with  vincger,  or  sugar,  or  spices,  according  to  theii 
sevcrall  appetites),  and  so  boilc  it  againe  some  halfc  howcn 
In  Saxony,  Misen,  and  those  pans,  they  bometiiiicd 
serve  to  the  Table  a  calves  head  whole  and  undcvidcd 
into  parts,  which  to  us  strangers  at  the  first  sijrht  seemed 
a  terrible  dish  gaping  with  the  teeth  like  the  head  of  a 
Monster,  but  they  so  prepare  it,  as  I  never  remember 
have  eaten  any  thing  that  more  pleased  my  taste.  Thci 
use  not  for  common  diet  any  thing  that  comes  from  t} 
Cow,  neither  have  I  observed  them  to  have  any  buttc 
in  Saxony,  or  the  lower  parts  of  Germany,  but  they  use 
a  certaine  white  matter  called  smalts  in  stead  of  it,  not 
tasting  like  our  butter.  They  doe  not  commonly  eate 
any  cheese,  neither  remember  I  that  I  ever  tasted  good 
cheese  there,  excepting  one  kind  of  little  cheese  made  of 
Goats  milke,  which  is  pleasant  to  eate :  but  salt  and  strong 
cheeses  they  sometimes  use  to  provoke  drinking,  for  which 
purpose  the  least  crum  is  sufficient.  These  Cheeses  they 
compasse  round  with  thred  or  twigges,  and  they  beginne 
them  in  the  midst  of  the  broade  side,  making  a  round 
hole  there,  into  which  hole,  when  the  cheese  is  to  be  set 
up,  they  put  some  few  drops  of  wine,  that  it  may  putri6e 
against  the  next  time,  when  they  eate  the  mouldy  peeces 
and  very  creeping  maggots  for  dainety  morsels,  and  at 
last  the  cheese  becomes  so  rotten  and  so  fiill  of  these 
wormes,  that  if  the  said  binding  that  compasseth  it  chance 
to  break,  the  cheese  fals  into  a  million  of  crums  no  bigger 
then  moates.  They  have  a  kind  of  bread  brownish  & 
sowrish,  and  made  with  anniseeds,  which  seemed  very 
savoury  to  me.  They  serve  in  stead  of  a  banquet,  a  kind 
of  light  bread  like  our  fritters,  save  that  it  is  long,  round, 
&  a  little  more  solid,  which  they  call  Fastnacht  kuchen^ 
Shroftide  baking,  because  then  and  upon  S.  Martins  day, 
and  some  like  Feasts  they  use  to  make  it.  They  use  not 
in  any  place  almost,  to  offend  in  the  great  number  of 
dishes,  onely  some  few  Innes  of  chiefe  Cities  give  plenti- 
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ill  mealcs.  And  for  the  Saxons,  they  for  the  most  part 
set  on  the  -pot  or  roast  mcatc  once  for  the  whole  weckc : 
Yet  in  the  golden  bull  they  have  a  law,  that  Hosts  shall 
not  serve  in  more  then  foure  dishes,  the  price  of  them 
to  be  set  by  the  Magistrate,  &  that  they  should  not  gaine 
in  the  reckoning  more  then  the  fourth  or  at  most  the 
third  penny,  and  that  the  guests  should  pay  severally  for 
their  drinkc,  the  Germans  drinking  so  largely  as  it  was 
unpossible  to  prescribe  the  rate  thereof,  it  were  to  be 
wished  by  strangers,  that  not  onely  drinkc  should  be 
paid  for  a  part  from  mcate,  but  that  each  man  should  pay 
the  share  himsclfe  drinkes,  and  no  more,  so  the  charges 
of  sober  passengers  in  Germany,  having  all  things  reason- 
ably chcapc,  would  not  in  such  measure  increase,  as 
otherwise  they  doe  through  their  companions  intempcr- 
ancy.  The  said  Saxons  set  the  dishes  on  the  Tabic  one 
by  one,  for  the  most  part  grosse  meates,  whereupon  I 
have  heard  some  merrily  compare  them  to  the  Tyrants 
of  Sicily,  of  whom  one  being  dead,  sti!  a  more  terrible 
Monster  succeeded  him.  Here  &  in  these  parts  of  the  [III.  ii.  83.] 
lower  Germany,  they  use  to  serve  in  sower  cravat  or 
cabbage  upon  a  voidc  circle  of  carved  Iron  standing  on 
three  fccte,  under  which  they  serve  in  one  large  dish, 
roast  flesh  and  pullets,  and  puddings,  and  whatsoever  they 
have  prepared,  which  dish  a  Countryman  of  mine  did 
not  unproperly  compare  to  the  Arkc  of  Noah,  containing 
all  kinds  of  Creatures.  Also  in  Saxony,  for  the  first  dish 
they  serve  in  stewed  Cherries  or  Prunes,  then  tested  or 
sodden  Pullets,  or  other  flesh,  and  last  of  all  Bacon  to 
fill  his  bellie  that  hath  not  enough.  Almost  all  their 
Tables  are  round,  and  of  so  great  a  oompasse,  as  each 
dish  being  served  one  by  one,  (not  as  we  use  to  have  the 
Table  fuUy  furnished  with  meate),  they  that  sit  at  the 
corners  of  the  Table,  are  forced  to  stand  on  their  feete 
as  often  as  they  cut  any  meate.  The  Germans  scldomc 
breakc  their  fasts,  except  it  be  in  journies,  with  a  tittle 
Ginger-bread  and  Aquavity.  They  sit  long  at  Table, 
and  even  in  the  Innes  as  they  take  journies,  dine  very 
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largely*,  neither  will  they  rise  from  dinner  or  supper,  till 
though  slowly,  yet  fully  they  have  consumed  all  that  is 
set  before  them.     And  they  cannot  speak  more  reprocM 
fully  of  any  Host,  then  to  say ;    Ich  hab  mich  da  nich^ 
salt  gcfressen,  that  is,  I  did  not  cate  my  belly  full  there  1 
Yea,  at  Berne,  a  Citie  of  Swcitzerland,  they  have  a  Lai 
that  in  Feasts  they  shall  not  sit  more  then  five  hower 
at  the  Table.     And  at  Basel!,  when  Doctors  and  Master 
take  their  degrees,  they  are  forbidden  by  a  Statute,  td 
sit  longer  at  Table,  then  from  ten  of  the  docke  in  tho 
morning,  to  sixe  in  the  evening,  yet  when  that  time  ia 
past,  they  have  a  trickc  to  cozen  this  Law,  be  it  nevea 
so  indulgent  to  them,  for  then  they  retire  out  of  thft 
publike   Hall    into    private   Chambers,    where    they   are 
content  with  any  kinde  of  mcate,  so  it  be  such  as  pro^ 
voketh  drinking,  in  which  they  have  no  measure,  so  long 
as  they  can  stand  or  sit.     Let  the  Germans  pardon  me 
to  spcake  freely,   that   in   my  opinion   they  are   no   lesso 
excessive  in  eating,  then  drinking,  save  that  they  oncly 
protract  the  two  ordinary  mcales  of  each  day,  till  they 
have  consumed  all  that  is  set  before  them,  but  to  their 
drinking  they  can  prescribe  no  meane  nor  end.     I  speakft 
of  (heir  ordinary  diet,  especiallie  at  Innes  by  the  way  as 
they  travell :    In  Feasts  their  provision  is  rather  full  then 
sumptuous.     At  Leipzig  for  meere  curiositie,  I  procured 
my  selfe  to  be  invited  to  a  marriage  Feast,  in  one  of  tho 
chiefc  Citizens  houses,  the  marriage  was  in  the  afternoone, 
and  at  supper  they  served  in  a  peecc  of  roasted  beefe 
hot,  and  another  cold,  with  a  sawce  made  with  sugar  and 
sweet  wine,  then  they  served  in  a  Carpe  fried,  then  Mutton 
roasted,    then    dried   Pcarcs    prepared    with    butter   and 
cinamon,  and  therewith  a  piece  of  broiled  Salmon,  then 
bloted  Herrings  broiled,  and  lastly  a  kind  of  bread  like 
our  fritters,  save  that  it  is  made  in  long  roules,  and  more 
drie,  which  they  cal  Fastnacht  kuchen,  that  is,  Shroftide 
baking,   together   with    Cheese.     And    thus   with   seven 
dishes  a  Senators  nuptiall  Feast  was  ended,  without  any 
flockes  of  fbwle,  or  change  of  fishes,  or  banquetting  stufFe, 
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■which  other  Nations  use,  onely  there  was  cndlcssc  drink- 
ing,   whole    barrels    of    Wine    being   brought    into    the 
Stoave,  and  set  by  us  upon  a  Table,  which  wc  so  plied, 
as  after  two  howcrs,  no  man  in  the  company  was  in  case 
I      to  give  account  next  morning,  what  he  did,  said,  or  saw, 
kftfter  that  time.     To  nourish  this  drinking,  they  use  to 
P^eate  salt  mcatSj  which  being  (upon  ill  disposition  of  my 
body)  once  displeasing  &  unholsome  for  me,  and  1  com- 
plaining thcrof  to  my  Host,  he  between  jcast  and  earnest 
replied,  that  the  use  of  Salt  was  commencfed  in  Scriptures, 
aileadging  that  text:    Let  all  your  speeches  be  seasoned 
with  sjilt,  and  then  saJd  he  much  more  should  our  mcatcs 
be  thus  seasoned.     Salt  thus  plcaseth  their  pallat,  because 
it  makes  the  same  dry,  and  provokes  the  appetite  of  drink- 
ing.    For  which  cause  also,  when  they  meet  to  drink, 
as  ihcy  dine  with  dried  pork,  and  bccfe  heavily  salted, 
together  with  cheese  sharpe  like  that  of  Parma,  so  when 
the  cloth  is  taken  away,  they  have  set  before  them  rawe 
bcanes,  waternuts,  (which   I  did  see  onely  in  Saxony), 
and  a  ioafc  of  bread  cut  into  shivcs,  all  sprincklcd  with 
salt  and  pepper,  the  least  bit  whereof  will  invite  him  to 
drinke  that  hath  least  need.     And  to  say  truth,  Porkc 
dried,  or  Bacon,  is  so  esteemed  of  the  Germans,  as  they 
secmc  to  have  much  greater  care  of  their  Hoggcs  then 
of  their  Sheepe,  or  other  Cattle.     For  in  the  morning 
when  they  turne  them  forth,  they  scratch  them  with  their 
fingers,  as  Barbers  doe  mens  heads;    and  blesse  them 
that  they  may  safely  rctume,  and  in  the  evening  when 
they  arc  to  come  backe  with  the  Heard,  a  servant  is  [ill.  ii.  S4.3 
commanded  to  attend  them,  who  washcth  the  dust  from 
them  as  they  passe  by  the  fountainc,  and  so  followes  them 
till  they  come  home  of  their  ownc  accord,  without  any 
beating  or  driving.     The  price  of  a  fiit  Sow  is  at  least 
five,  sometimes  foureteene  Guldens,  yea,  at  Heidelberg, 
it  was  credibly  told  me,  that  a  Sow,  being  so  fat,  as  shee 
could  not  at  one  feeding  eate  a  raw  egge,  all  her  intrels 
being  closed  up  with  fat,  had  lately  bcene  sold  for  fifty 
Guldens.     With   this   fat  they  larde   many  rosted   and 
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broiled  meates,  aswell  flesh  as  fish  :  And  they  never  eatfl 
any  PiggeSj  but  nourish  them  to  full  growth,  so  as  my; 
selfe  and  some  of  my  Countrey-nien  at  Wittenberg, 
desiring  to  catc  a  Pigge,  hardly  bought  one  for  haljHS 
a  doller,  and  were  our  selves  forced  to  kill,  dresse,  ana 
roast  it,  the  servants  abhorring  from  such  a  strange  work^ 
neither  could  wc  intrcat  any  one  to  cate  the  least  bit 
thereof.  When  they  roast  a  shoulder  of  Mutton,  thcyj 
beatc  the  upper  part  thereof  with  the  backe-side  of  aDJ 
Hatchet,  or  like  Instrument,  before  they  put  it  on  the 
Spit,  to  make  that  part  tender,  which  they  carve  as  thfi 
most  daintv  part :  yet  use  they  seldome  to  carve  anj( 
man,  lest  they  should  sccme  to  desire  that  morsell  them* 
selves,  for  they  hold  it  a  point  of  civility  not  to  take  that 
is  carved,  but  to  force  it  upon  the  Carver.  They  dip 
their  bread  in  sawccs,  but  thinkc  it  ill  manners  to  dip 
meat  therein,  as  likewise  to  reach  bread  with  the  poinC 
of  a  knife,  and  not  rather  to  call  for  it  by  hand.  Lastly, 
when  the  Table  is  to  he  taken  a%vay,  they  think  to  offer 
him  curtesie  whose  trencher  they  offer  to  take  up,  and 
put  into  the  Voyder,  and  will  in  curtesie  strive  to  doe 
It.  Hee  that  will  abide  in  any  City,  may  easily  obtaine 
to  be  entertained  for  bed  and  board  at  a  convenient  rate, 
by  some  chicfc  Citizen  or  Doctor,  as  I  have  formerly 
said. 

Now  something  must  be  said  of  Inncs  by  the  high 
way.  Erasmus  Roterodamus  saith,  that  the  Inne  keepers 
of  Germany  are  sordide,  that  is,  base  or  slovenly  ;  but  I 
would  rather  say,  they  are  churlish  and  rudely  proud, 
or  rather  grave  and  surley.  WTien  you  come  in,  you 
must  salute  the  Hostc,  and  happy  you  if  he  salute  you 
againe.  You  must  drinke  with  him,  and  observe  him 
in  all  things.  For  your  carriage,  you  must  lay  it  in  the 
common  eating  roome,  yet  there  it  shall  be  most  safe ; 
and  if  you  will  put  off  your  bootes,  you  must  doe  it  in 
the  same  roome,  and  there  lay  them  aside.  You  must 
expect  the  hower  of  eating,  for  they  nothing  regard  him 
that  desires  either  to  hasten  or  protract  it.     You  must 
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Ice  in  good  part  what  is  set  before  you,  demandioc 
nothing  for  your  ownc  appetite.  The  shot  demanded, 
must  be  paid  without  expostulation,  for  the  Hosts  seldomc 
deceive  strangers  or  others,  and  never  remit  one  halfe 
penny  of  that  they  demand.  Above  the  table  hangs  a 
bell  (especially  through  all  lower  Germany),  by  sounding 
whereof  they  call  the  servants  to  attend.  And  at  Num- 
berg  there  hangs  such  a  little  bel  under  the  table,  which 
they  sound  if  any  man  speakc  immodestly  of  love  matters 
or  any  Hke  subject,  and  though  it  bee  done  in  sport,  yet 
it  serves  to  remember  a  wise  man  of  his  errour.  In 
lower  Germany  after  supper,  they  leade  the  guests  into 
a  chamber  of  many  beds,  and  if  any  man  have  no  com- 
panion, they  give  him  a  bcd-fcUow.  Lastly,  all  things 
must  be  desired  and  intreated,  as  if  the  guests  were 
intertained  of  free  cost,  for  the  Host  thinkes  you  beholden 
to  him  for  your  intertainement,  v-ithout  any  obligation 
on  his  part. 

Through  all  Germany  they  lodge  betwccnc  two  fcther-  Ti*  1 
beds  (excepting  Sweitzerland,  where  they  use  one  bed  '/Cfrntnrj. 
under  them,  and  arc  covered  with  woollen  blankets)  and 
these  fetherbeds  for  softnessc  and  lightnesse  arc  very 
commodious,  for  every  winter  night  the  servants  are  called 
into  the  warme  stove,  whereof  such  fethers  as  are  reserved, 
they  pull  the  fethers  from  the  quill,  using  oncly  the  softest 
of  them  for  making  of  beds.  The  bed  lying  under  is 
great  and  large,  and  that  above  is  narrow  and  more  soft, 
'  Betwccnc  which  chcy  slcepc  aswcll  in  Summer  as  Winter. 
This  kind  of  lodging  were  not  incommodious  in  Winter, 
if  a  man  did  lie  alone:  but  since  by  the  high  way  they 
force  men  to  have  bcdfellowes,  one  side  lies  open  to  the 
cold,  by  reason  that  the  upper  bed  is  narrow,  so  03  it 
cannot  fell  round  about  two,  but  leaves  one  side  of  them 
both  open  to  the  wind  and  weather.  But  in  Summer 
time  this  kind  of  lodging  is  unpleasant,  keeping  a  man 
in  a  continual!  sweat  from  head  to  foote.  Yet  in  Country 
Villages,  and  many  parts  of  Saxony,  passengers  have  no 
cause  to  complaine  of  this  annoyance,  since  all  without  [III.  ii.  SjJ 
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exception,  rich  and  poore,  drunken  and  sober,  take  up 
their  lodging  among  the  Cowcs  in  straw,  where  some- 
times it  happenSj  that  hce  who  lying  downe  had  a  pillow 
of  straw  under  his  head,  when  hec  awaketh  6nds  the  same 
either  scattered  or  eaten  by  the  Cowcs:  yea;  where  they 
have  beds,  i  would  advise  the  passenger  to  weare  hi$ 
owne  linnen  breeches,  for  their  sheets  arc  scldome  or  never 
cleane.  They  advise  wel,  who  wish  passengers  to  offer 
the  servant  drinking  mony,  that  he  may  shew  them  the 
best  bed,  yet  when  that  is  done,  this  best  bed  will  prove 
ferre  unfit  to  be  entered  naked,  though  perhaps  the  servant 
will  judge  it  vtry  pure  and  cleanly.  This  by  experience 
I  often  found,  once  with  extreme  laughter  observing  the 
servants  special!  curtesie  to  me,  who  taking  my  reward, 
brought  me  to  a  bed  with  cleane  shectes  as  he  called  them, 
wherein  he  swore  deeply  that  no  body  had  lien  but  his 
owne  mother,  which  was  an  old  trot  of  90  yeeres  age. 
These  servants  in  Innes  expect  as  it  were  of  duty  drinking 
money  from  all  passengers,  and  boldly  demand  it,  as  if  it 
were  their  right  whether  the  passenger  will  or  no,  which 
they  doe  rudely  in  the  lower  parts  of  Germany,  by  offering 
them  a  pot  to  drinke  at  parting,  and  more  civilly  in  the 
upper  parts,  the  maide  servants  offering  a  nosegay  to 
each  severall  guest.  This  is  peculiar  to  the  Germans, 
none  serve  or  attend  more  rudely,  none  more  boldly 
challenge  reward. 

I  have  formerly  advised  English  Travellers,  first  to 
passe  by  Germany,  that  they  may  there  learne  patience 
by  servinrr  themselves.  For  if  you  come  to  a  shop  to 
buy  shooes,  the  Master  bids  you  to  find  out  your  selfe 
those  that  will  fit  you,  and  then  to  put  them  on  your 
selfe,  which  done,  he  askes  the  price,  whereof  he  will  not 
bate  one  halfe  penny,  and  when  you  have  paid  his  asking, 
then  the  Prentices  challenge  drinking  money  as  of  duty, 
and  the  like  manner  is  observed  in  all  other  shops,  wherein 
you  buy  any  thing.  In  the  meane  time,  if  in  your  Inne, 
you  bid  the  servant  reach  any  thing  to  you.  the  same 
man  that  when  you  take  horse  will  in  this  sort  exact 
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drinking  money  of  you,  will  not  reach  that  you  call  for, 
bul  mumbling  that  you  have  as  many  fccic  and  hands  as 
he,  will  goe  away,  as  if  he  heard  not,  or  regarded  not 
what  you  said.  The  Germans  of  Prussia  nccrc  Poland, 
are  much  to  be  praised  for  Hospitality,  who  not  onelie 
entertaine  strangers  at  a  good  rate,  and  with  much  deanli- 
nessc,  and  good  fare  and  lodging,  (wherein  they  give 
deane  shcctes,  and  if  the  passcncer  stay  long,  change 
them  often,  as  once  each  wceke,  wnich  in  so  cold  a  dime 
may  seeme  Icsse  requisite),  but  also  have  in  custome,  (I 
spcake  of  the  Cities  of  Mclvin  and  Dantzke),  to  give 
their  guests  weekely  a  bath  to  wash  their  feeie,  ana  as 
often  besides  as  they  rcturnc  from  any  joumic,  which 
curtesie  I  never  remember  to  have  beene  offered  unto 
me,  but  once  in  Germany  at  Lubcckc.  The  Inncs  of 
Germany  hang  out  no  signes  at  their  gates,  but  they  are 
vulgarly  knownc,  and  so  may  be  casilie  found  out,  besides 
that  many  of  them  may  be  knowne  by  the  Armes  of 
Noblemen  and  Gentlemen :  For  they  hold  it  a  point  of 
reputation,  to  passe  other  Innes  in  the  number  of  these 
Armes,  fixed  on  the  front  of  their  Innc,  and  upon  the 
wals  of  the  common  eating  roome,  so  as  1  have  numbered 
three  hundred  or  foure  hundred  such  Armes  in  one  Inne. 
Howsoever  Germany  abounds  with  all  necessaries  for  Tite 
life,  yet  the  expence  by  the  way  is  greater,  by  reason  of  ^»f<^*«w 
the  Dutchmens  large  drinking.  In  lower  Germany,  where  /^\- 
they  drinkc  beere,  a  passenger  shall  pay  each  meale  com-  ''' 

monly  three  or  fbure  grosh,  or  about  4  lubcck  shillings. 
In  upper  Germany,  where  they  drlnke  wine,  he  shall  pay 
commonly  sixe  or  seven  batzcn  each  meale,  and  if  he  have 
a  servant,  he  shall  pay  asmuch  for  him  as  for  himselfe. 
I  passed  from  Stoadc  to  £mden,  tn  the  disguised  habit  of 
a  servant,  where  I  first  by  experience  found,  that  he  who 
vilifies  himselfe,  doth  not  thereby  save  one  penny,  since 
poore  fellowes  sit  at  the  same  Table  with  Gentlemen,  and 
pay  to  the  uttermost  farthing  as  much  as  they,  howsoever 
they  sit  lower,  and  aswell  at  board  as  for  bed,  arc  more 
'Courscly  handled.     Yet  I  say  not  but  such  a  man  may 
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drmking  money, 
servants  perhaps  wil  not  expect  from  men  of  base  con- 
dition. All  Dutch  consorts  drinke  stiffely,  and  assoone 
as  ever  the  cloth  is  taken  away  after  supper,  except  you 
presently  rise  before  they  set  the  pot  of  Schlaffdninckc, 
(or  sleeping  cup)  on  the  Table,  and  if  you  doe  but  slip 
one  drop,  you  shal!  besides  your  ordinary,  pay  equall 
share  with  those  that  drinke  all  night,  till  they  be  druakc 
and  sober  againe. 
(III.  ii.  86.]  And  to  say  truth,  the  Germans  are  in  high  excesse 
subject  to  this  vice  of  drinking,  scarce  noted  with  any 
other  national!  vice,  so  that  as  their  Doctors  and  Artisans, 
affecting  the  knowledge  onely  of  one  science,  or  manual! 
art,  doc  become  excellent  therein,  so  this  nation  in 
generall,  and  every  part  or  member  thereof,  practising 
night  and  day  the  faculty  of  drinking,  become  strong  & 
invincible  professors  therein.  In  Saxony,  when  the  gates 
of  the  Cities  are  to  be  shut,  while  they  that  dwell  in  the 
subburbs,  passing  out,  doe  reele  from  one  side  of  the 
streete  to  the  other,  as  if  it  were  too  narrow  for  them 
to  walke  in,  while  they  stumble  and  lall  in  the  durt,  while 
they  by  stradling  with  their  leggcs  as  if  a  Cart  should 
passe  bctweenc  them,  doe  for  the  most  port  beare  up  them- 
selves from  falling,  yet  jostle  every  post,  pillar,  and 
passenger  by  the  way,  while  the  gates  of  the  City  sccme 
not  wide  enough  for  them  to  passe,  except  the  wals  also 
were  pulled  downc. 

Spectatum  admissirisum  teneatis  amici  ? 

Friends  admitted  to  behold,  from  laughter  can  you 
then  withhold. 

For  howsoever  the  richer  sort  hide  this  intemperance 
for  the  most  part,  by  keeping  at  home,  surely  the  vulgar 
yeeld  this  daily  spectacle.  Yet  in  truth  it  is  no  shame, 
especially  in  Saxony,  even  to  spew  at  the  Table  in  their 
next  fellowes  bosome,  or  to  pisse  under  the  Table,  and 
afterwards  in  their  beds.  And  I  know  not  how  the 
fellowship  of  drunkards  is  so  pleasing  to  them,  as  a  man 
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shall  with  no  other  quality  make  so  many  friends  as  with 

this,  so  as  he  that  wil  be  welcome  in  their  company,  cw 

desires  to  learne  their  language,  must  needs  practice  this 

excesse  in  some  measure.     When   they  drinkc,   if  any 

man  chance  to  come  in  and  sit  in  the  roome,  though  he 

be  a   stranger  of  another  Nation,  ihcy  doe  not  onely 

conjure  him  to  pledge  them  by  the  bond  of  friendship, 

of  nis  Fathers  Nobnity,  and  his  Mothers  chastity,  but 

(if  need  be)  compell  him   by   force   therunto,  vulgarly 

crying,  Kanstunight  sauffen  and  fressen,  so  kanstu  keinem 

hern  wol  dienen  ;    If  thou  canst  not  swill  and  devoure, 

thou  canst  serve  no  Master  well.     In  the  meane  time, 

they  like    not    to  drinke  great   draughts,   wherein    our 

Countrcy-mcn  put  them  downe,  but  they  will  spend  an 

Age  in  swoping  and  sipping.     Their  Coachmen  are  in 

this  kind  so  tender  hearted  to  their  Horses,  that  out  of 

a  fellow  feeling  of  thirst,  they  will  suffer  them  to  drinkc 

in  standing  water,  scarce  covering  their  shooes,  when  they 

sweat  by  the  high  way.     The  Germans  repute  it  such 

honour  to  them  to  have  abundance  of  wine,  as  the  very 

Princes  strive,  as  for  a  Princely  pcrbeminencc,  who  shall  Printfi  $trivr , 

have  the  hugest  and  most  capable  vessels  in  his  Cellar.  /"'  '^  *V  ^ 

Some  of  these  vessels  containe  more  then  a  thousand  *"' 

measures,  each  of  seventy  Cans  or  Pots,  and  are  ascended 

by  twenty  or  thirty  staircs.     Out  of  this  vessel!  they  daily 

draw  wine,  and  being  halfi:  emptied,  they  fill  it  up  againe  ; 

but  at  the  birth  of  a  child,  or  any  like  least,  they  turne 

this  Monster  loose  for  all  commers  to  tame  it,  and  drinke 

it  out  to  the  bottome.     Passengers  in  the  Innes  of  lower 

Germany,  so  make  their  reckoning  at  dinner,  as  they 

rescr\'e  a  great  proportion   to  drinke  before  they  take 

Coach.     Once  I  observed  that  my  sclfi;  and  seven  consorts 

after  dinner  upon  a  fiill  gorge,  had  sixteene  great  pots 

to  drinkc  at  parting,  at  which  time  one  of  our  consorts 

being  a  Horseman,  and  not  iit  to  ride,  was  taken  into  our 

Coach,  and  sitting  by  me,  now  laughing,  then  weeping, 

and  often  knocking  his  head  against  mine,  at  last  defiled 

me  by  casting   his  stomacke   in   my  bosome,   with    no 
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reproch  to  himselfc  among  his  Countreymen,  but  un- 
meakeable  offence  to  me.  When  they  are  sit  downe  to 
drinkc,  if  any  man  come  in  by  chance,  each  one  at  the 
Table  salutes  him  with  a  Cup,  all  which  garausscs  he 
must  drinke  as  for  a  fine,  before  he  can  be  admitted  into 
their  number,  for  they  are  very  jealous  that  any  man 
being  sober,  should  behold  their  auaffing,  so  as  a  man 
had  better  fell  among  the  thickest  of  his  enemies  fighting, 
then  into  the  company  of  his  friends  drinking.  He  that 
rcades  this,  would  thinke  that  they  drunke  sweet  Nectar 
at  the  least,  or  some  like  drinke  inviting  excesse;  but 
in  lower  Germany,  sometimes  and  rarely  they  drinke 
Rhenish  Wine,  commonly  Beere,  and  that  so  thicke  and 
ill  smelling,  and  sometimes  medicinall,  as  a  stranger  would 
think  it  more  fit  to  be  eaten  (or  cast  into  the  sinke),  then 
to  be  drunke,  wherof  a  drop  once  falling  on  my  hand, 
seemed  to  me  foule  puddle  water.  Their  Wines  in 
general!  are  sharpc,  and  those  of  the  Rheine  small,  which 
[III.  ii.  87.]  are  to  be  had  in  their  Cities,  and  when  I  first  passed  to 
Leipzig,  and  being  ignorant  of  the  language,  was  forced 
to  commit  my  selfe  to  a  Conductcr,  and  after  my  covenant 
with  him  for  my  diet,  desired  him  to  carry  some  glasse 
bottels  of  wine  in  our  Coach,  yet  he  could  not  in  the 
way  use  it  temperately,  but  either  would  allow  us  no 
wine  at  all,  or  at  one  meale  drunke  off  a  whole  great 
bottell,  as  if  he  thought  it  a  shame  to  taste  it,  and  not 
drinke  all  out  at  once.  Thus  as  often  it  lals  out  in  Princes 
Courts,  that  a  stranger  may  die  of  thirst,  but  he  that  is 
acquainted  in  Court,  shall  hardly  escape  sober,  so  he  gave 
me  either  no  wine,  or  too  much.  In  upper  Germany  for 
the  most  part  they  drinke  wine,  and  that  with  some  lesse 
excesse,  then  is  used  in  the  lower  parts,  yet  so  as  in  this 
vice  they  degenerate  not  from  their  Countreymen.  The 
Germans  of  Prussia  formerly  praised  by  me,  must  pardon 
me  if  I  taskc  them  with  this  vice  as  much  as  the  rest. 
When  I  passed  from  Melvin  to  Dantzke,  my  companion 
by  the  way  shewed  me  a  Tower  called  Groske,  where 
certaine    Husbandmen    being   upon   a    wager   to   drinke 
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twelve  measures  of  wine,  which  wc  call  lasts,  and  use  for 
proportions  of  Merchants  wares,  not  for  wine  or  bccrc, 
did  roast  upon  a  spit  one  of  their  consorts,  because  he 
left  them  before  the  raske  was  performed,  and  to  save 
their  lives  for  this  murther,  paid  their  Prince  as  many 
silver  grosh  as  could  lie  bctweene  that  Tower  &  the  City 
of  Dantzke.  Id  general!,  the  Germans  want  not  many 
exemplary  punishments  and  effects  of  this  vice :  For  Pxnithmena 
many  quarrellinc  in  drink  arc  killed,  and  he  that  kils,  "^'fiftf 
never  escapes  if  he  be  taken.  I  remember  that  a  Gentle- 
man of  Brunswicke,  riding  from  Hamburge  to  his  home, 
when  he  was  extremely  drunken^  was  next  day  found 
torne  in  many  pecccs,  by  the  striking  o\  his  Horse  when 
he  fell  out  of  the  saddle,  which  was  a  miserable  and 
exemplar)'  kinde  of  death.  And  the  like  mischiefc  befell 
another  while  I  was  at  Torgc  in  Misen.  And  a  Physician 
a  familiar  friend  of  mine,  tolde  mee  that  many  Germans 
dying  suddenly  upon  cxcesse  oi  drinking,  were  ordinarily 
(tor  hiding  of  the  shame)  given  out  to  die  of  the  falling 
sickenes«e.  In  their  drinking  they  use  no  mirth,  and 
little  discourse,  but  sadly  ply  the  buisinesse,  sometimes 
crying  one  to  the  other,  Seytc  frolich.  Be  merry,  Drinkc 
aus,  Drinkc  out,  and  as  (according  to  the  Proverbe)  every 
Psalme  ends  in  Gloria,  so  every  speech  of  theirs,  ends 
in  Ich  brings  euch,  I  drinke  to  you.  For  frolicks  they 
pinch,  and  that  very  rudely  their  next  Neighbours  arme 
or  thigh,  which  goes  round  about  the  Table.  So  for 
equality  they  drinke  round,  especially  in  Saxony,  except 
in  curtesie  they  sometimes  drinke  out  of  course  to  a 
Guest;  and  this  cquall  manner  of  drinking,  they  say 
had  his  first  originall  from  a  pleasant  or  rather  wicked 
Act,  of  an  undutifiill  Sonne,  who  receiving  a  boxe  of  the 
eare  from  his  Father,  and  daring  not  strike  him  agaitw, 
did  notwithstanding  strike  his  next  Neighbour  as  hard 
a  blow  as  hee  received,  desiring  him  to  passe  it  round 
about  the  Table  as  a  frolicke,  in  these  wordes:  I-asset 
umb  gehen,  so  kriagt  der  vatter  auch  was;  Let  it  goc 
round,  so  my  Father  shall  have  it  in  his  course,  and  so 
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more  modestly  or  lessc  wickedly  hee  revenged  himselfe. 

While  all  drinke  in  this  manner  circularly  out  of  one 

and  the  same  pot,  they  scoffe  at  bim  that  drinkes  the  last 

remainder,  saying  proverbially  that  hee  shall  marry  an  old 

trot.     At  Numeberg,  and  some  other  Innes  of  higher 

Germany,  each  guest  hath  his  peculiar  drinking  glasse  set 

by  his  trencher,  which  when  he  hath  drunke  out,  if  he 

set  it  downc  with  the  mouth  upward,  it  is  presently  filled 

againe,  (in  which   filling   the  servants  use  a   singular  ■ 

dexterity,  standing  in  great  distance  from  it),  but  if  hee 

turne  the  mouth  downeward,  they  expect  till  in  stgne 

of    thirst    it    bee    turned    upward ;     for    they    are    such 

Masters  in  this  Art  of  drinking  as  they  arc  ser\-ed  by 

dumbe  signes  without  speaking  a  word.     In  Saxony  two 

use  to  begin  a  pot  to  two,  and  when  each  receives  the 

pot,  or  gives  it  to  his  fellow,  they  cwiously  looke  upon 

certaine  pegs  or  markes  set  within  of  purpose,  that  they 

may  devide  the  drinke  by  the  equall  twillance  of  Justice. 

Sometimes  they  take  three  glasses  at  once  upon  3  fingers, 

and  beginning  to  another,  drinke  them  all  of  at  once, 

which  kind  of  karaussing  they  call  the  crowning  of  the 

Emperor.     If  you  begin  to  any  man,  you  must  fill  the 

cup  for  him  with  your  owne  hands,  or  at  least  deliver 

it  to  him  your  self,  or  otherwise  for  a  penalty  you  must 

drinke  it  againe,  and  some  doe  willingly  make  these  errors, 

that  they  may  seem  to  be  compelled  to  this  pleasing 

,]  penalty.     When  they  are  extraordinarily  merry,  they  use 

a  kind  of  garaussing,  called  kurlemurlebuff,  wherein  they 

use  certaine  touches  of  the  glasse,  the  beard,  some  parts 

of  the  body,  and  of  the  Table,  together  with  certaine 

whistlings,  and  phjllippings  of  the  fingers,  with  like  rules, 

so  curiously  disposed  in  order,  as  it  is  a  labour  of  Hercules 

to  observe  them.     Yet  he  that  erres  in  the  least  point  of 

ceremony,  must  drinke  the  cup  of  againe  for  penalty. 

They  hold  it  a  point  of  reputation,  if  themselves  having 

sense  and  memory,  can  send  their  guests  home  voidc  of 

sense  or  reason,  or  full  (as  they  more  gently  call  drunken- 

nesse) ;   and  the  better  to  performe  this,  they  will  now 
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:n  goe  out  or  [he  warmc  stove  to  ease 
s[omacks  by  casting,  which  u!ic  makes  casic  and  familiar 
to  them.  They  seldome  or  never  drinke  with  their  hats 
otiy  for  sitting  in  a  warmc  stove  barc-hcadcd,  they  find 
their  heads  more  speedily  eased  of  the  vapours  that  arise 
from  drinking.  Many  of  the  Germans  going  to  sleepe, 
doe  by  the  advice  of  the  Physitian,  put  mtle  stones  into  Piyatiam 
their  mouthcs,  to  kecpc  them  open  :  for  as  a  boyling  pot  "</'■'(*• 
better  seethes  the  meat  if  the  fier  be  covered,  90  the  ficr 
■be  moderate :  but  if  it  be  extraordinarilie  great  and  hot, 
the  potlid  must  be  taken  off,  lest  It  boylc  over;  so  it  is 
good  to  helpc  a  nuns  concoction,  if  he  sleepe  with  his 
mouth  shut,  so  his  diet  be  sparing  or  moderate:  but  in 
such  excesse  as  the  Germans  use,  not  onely  the  mouth, 
but  (if  it  might  be)  the  very  brcst  is  to  bee  opened,  that 
the  heate  of  the  inward  parts  may  have  vent.  The  Ger- 
mans sparingly  and  rarely  give  any  gifts  to  those  with 
whom  they  drinke:  but  if  they  doe,  then  (contrary  to 
the  custome  of  the  Turkes  and  Polonians)  they  willingly 
make  them  good  when  they  arc  sober.  And  for  the  most 
part  Merchants,  and  all  trafliquers  of  businesse,  make  all 
their  contracts  of  buying  and  selling  and  otherwise  with 
the  counsell  of  the  pot.  Likewise  when  they  sell  houses 
or  lands,  they  bring  a  tun  of  becrc  or  vessell  of  wine 
into  the  strcete,  and  scale  the  bargainc  by  drinking  with 
their  neighbours,  in  like  sort  concluding  all  their  con- 
tracts, which  agreed  upon  when  they  arc  halfc  drunken, 
yet  are  confirmed  by  them  when  they  are  sober. 

At  Prage  I  remember  the  Germans  did  scoffe  at  a 
Polake  Gentleman,  to  whom  a  Dutch  Abbot  giving  a 
gold  ring  in  his  cups,  the  Polake  in  requital)  gave  him 
his  horse  of  price,  and  though  he  did  earnestly  refuse 
so  great  a  guift,  by  instance  forced  him  to  accept  it,  yet 
in  the  morning  being  sober  sent  for  his  Horse  againe. 
To  conclude,  hardly  any  man  will  give  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  a  man  whom  he  hath  not  scene  drunken,  by 
which  m  a  moment  they  are  confident  to  conjecture  what 
life  shee  shall  leade  with  him,  since  in  drinke  men 
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bewray  their  dispositions,  which  they  can  cloake  anc 
dissemble  when  they  are  sober.  And  they  find  by 
experience,  that  in  drinkc  cholerike  men  arc  prone  to( 
quarrels,  saneuine  men  to  dancing  and  imbracing,  men 
possessed  with  melancholy  to  teares  and  complaints,  and 
they  who  are  flegmatike  to  dull  astonishment  and  spewing. 
Tht  trait  »f  The  trade  of  brewing  is  more  commodious  among  the 
krtviing.  Germans,  then  any  other  trafficke.  So  as  at  Torg,  (where 
the  best  beere  is  brewed  and  from  thence  distracted  ta 
other  Cities)  onely  the  Senate  hath  the  privilcdgc  to  sell 
the  same  by  small  measures  (as  also  to  sell  wine),  and 
in  the  rest  of  lower  Germany,  as  onely  the  Senate  buies 
and  scUes  wine,  so  the  chiefs  Citizens  by  turnes  brew 
bcarc,  admitting  troopes  of  poorc  people  into  their  houses 
to  drinke  it  out.  As  the  gaine  of  brewing  is  great,  so 
Princes  raise  great  impositions  from  it,  and  the  most  rich 
Citizens  or  Aldermen  (as  I  said)  not  onely  disdaine  not 
to  brew,  but  even  greedily  expect  their  turnc,  at  which 
time  thev  also  sell  it  by  canncs,  and  have  their  lower 
roomes  mil  of  drinking  tables  for  the  common  people, 
where  every  nian  payes  for  his  drinke  before  his  cannc 
be  filled,  that  at  least  their  purse  may  teach  them  measure, 
which  otherwise  they  cannot  observe.  Yea,  my  selfc, 
not  without  wonder,  have  scene  in  a  Senators  house> 
poore  soules  pawne  their  cloths  for  drinke,  and  goe  home 
halfe  naked,  yet  sufficiently  armed  with  drinke  against 
the  greatest  cold. 

The  beere  of  Torgc  is  most  esteemed  in  higher  Saxony, 
and  the  most  part  at  Leipzig  drinke  no  other,  yet  for 
their  servants  brew  a  small  beere  called  beere  of  the 
covciit,  and  a  kind  of  most  small  beere,  which  the  students 
call  Rastrum,  that  is  rake.  There  is  an  Imperiall  Law 
in  the  golden  Bull  against  Hosts,  Mariners,  and  Carters, 
who  either  in  Cellers,  or  Carriage  by  the  high-way,  mingle 
[ni,  ii.  89.]  brimstone  or  water  with  wine,  wherein  notwithstanding 
they  daily  offend,  putting  in  brimstone  to  make  it  heady 
strong,  and  water  to  fill  up  the  measure.  There  be  in 
the  same  golden  Bull  many  Lawes  made  against  drunken- 
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nesse,  at  such  time  as  the  Germans  having  warrc  with  the  L^Kfi  msJt 

Turkcs,  begatine  to  lookc  into  themselves,  for  reforming  y""' 

of  notorious  vices;   wherein  it  is  decreed,  that  Courtiers    '^""  *"'""•* 

g'ven  to  this  vice,  should  be  expelled  the  Courts  of 
'inces,  2nd  that  all  Magistrates  should  search  out 
drunkards,  and  severely  punish  them :  But  give  mc  one 
Prince  free  of  this  vice,  who  may  thus  punish  his 
Courtiers.  My  selfe  being  at  a  great  Dukes  liincrall, 
did  see  a  Prince  his  neere  co2en,  drinke  so  stiffely  to 
expell  sorrow,  as  all  his  sences  and  almost  his  spirits  were 
suffocated  therewith,  and  of  many  Princes  there  present, 
(pardon  me  to  speake  truth)  I  did  not  see  one  sober  at 
tnis  fiineraU  Feast,  what  would  these  Princes  have  done 
at  a  Marriage?  Princes  have  a  customc  to  drinke  by 
Attourney,  when  they  are  sickely  or  ill  disposed,  and 
many  times  they  reward  this  substitute  strongly  bearing 
much  drinke,  as  for  a  good  service  to  the  Common-wealth, 
yet  except  they  be  very  sicke,  few  are  found  which  will 
not  in  person  performc  their  ownc  taskc.  Give  me  one 
Magistrate  of  so  many  thousands,  who  with  his  owne 
innocency  is  armed  with  boldncssc  to  punish  others.  Give 
mee  one,  (I  am  ashamed  to  say  it,  but  truth  is  truth) ;  I 
say  give  me  one  Minister  of  Gods  Word,  who  preacheth 
against  excesse  of  drinking.  My  selfe  have  heard  some 
hundreths  of  their  Sermons,  yet  never  heard  any  invective 
against  this  vice. 

Tiupe  est  Doctori,  cum  culpa  redurguit  ipsum, 

The  teacher  needs  must  be  ashamed, 
Who  for  the  same  offence  is  blamed. 

Onely  the  Weomen  of  Germany  arc  most  temperate  ^^'  ifn^n 
in  eating  and  drinking,  and  of  all  I  did  ever  sec,  most  ^/'G/rnway 
modest  m  all   kinds  of  vertue:     yet   the  Weomen  of  ,^,m— ^ 
Bohemia  use  as  great  (or  litde  lesse)  excesse  in  drinking, 
as  Men,   not  without  a  staine    to  their  reputation  of 
chastity.     The  Weomen  of  Germany  have  a  customc  to 
heipe  their  Husbands  or  Friends,  by  sipping  of  the  cup ; 
but  I  did  never  see  any  chast  woman,  (as  most  of  them 
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arc)  drinkc  largely,  much  lessc  to  be  drunken :    But  ror 
Men  of  all  sorts  whatsoever. 

Si  quotics  peccant,  toties  sua  fulmina  mittat 
Princeps,  exiguo  tempore  inermis  erit : 

If  the  Prince  smite,  as  oft  as  they  offend. 

His  Sword  and  Arme  will  faile  him  ere  the  end. 

Thus  howsoever  the  Germans  be  honest,  deceiving 
neither  stranger  nor  Countreyman,  and  have  abundance 
of  all  things  to  sustaine  life,  yet  strangers,  by  reason  of 
the  gcnerall  intemperance  of  the  Nation,  are  either  allured 
to  participate  this  vice  of  drinking  with  them,  or  at  least 
by  ill  custome  are  drawne  to  partake  their  punishment 
in  pying  of  the  shot,  and  through  their  churlish  rusticity 
are  ill  entertained,  and  yet  forced  to  reward  the  servants, 
whose  attendance  deserves  nothing  lesse. 

It  remaines  that  1  should  enforme  passengers  how  to 
apply  themselves  to  the  Germans  in  this  drinking 
custome,  so  as  at  least  with  lesse  hurt  or  offence,  they 
may  passe  through  their  territories.  For  those  who  passe 
suddenly  through  the  same  without  long  abode  in  any 
place,  nothing  is  more  easie  then  to  shunne  all  participa- 
tion of  this  vice,  by  consorting  themselves  with  fit 
companions  in  their  journey,  so  as  they  being  the  greater 
part  as  well  in  the  Coach,  as  at  the  Table,  may  rather 
draw  the  lesser  part  to  sobriety,  then  be  induced  by  them 
to  exccsse.  But  they  who  desire  to  converse  with  the 
Germans,  and  to  Icarne  their  language,  cannot  possibly 
kecpc  within  the  bounds  of  temperance,  and  must  use 
art  to  shunne  great  or  daily  exccsse.  Such  a  passenger 
sitting  downe  at  Table,  must  not  presently  drinke  of  all 
(he  Cups  begunne  to  him  from  others:  for  the  Germans 
arc  so  exceeding  charitable  to  all  Men,  as  they  will  furnish 
him  present  y  with  new  Cuppes  on  all  hands  for  tcare 
(III.  ii.  90.]  that  hcc  should  suffer  thirst.  He  shall  doe  better  to  set 
the  cups  in  order  before  his  trencher,  and  first  to  drinke 
of,  those  of  lesser  quantity,  but  ever  to  keepe  one  or 
two  of  the  greatest,  to  returne  in  exchange  to  him  that 
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inkcs  to  him.  For  this  kind  of  revenge  (as  I  may  termc 
it)  the  Germans  fcarc,  more  then  the  Irish  doe  great 
unnes,  and  to  avoide  the  same,  will  forbearc  to  provoke 
im  with  garausscs.  For  they  love  not  healths  m  great 
measures  (which  they  call  In  floribus),  but  had  much 
ther  sip  then  swallow.  In  this  kinde  I  remember  a 
pleasant  French  Gentleman  much  distasted  them,  who 
invited  to  a  feast,  and  admonished  that  hce  could  not 
ssibly  returne  sober,  did  at  the  very  beginning  of 
supper,  drinke  great  garausses,  of  himselfe  calling  for 
them,  besides  the  small  healths  commended  to  him  from 
others,  which  unwonted  kind  of  skirmishing  when  they 
disliked,  he  presently  replied:  Why  should  we  leese 
time?  since  we  must  be  drunken  let  us  doe  it  quickly, 
the  sooner,  the  better ;  and  therewith  hee  so  tyred  those 
at  the  tabic,  as  hee  found  no  man  would  in  that  kind 
contend  with  him.  But  to  the  purpose.  If  the  cuppes 
t  about  his  trencher  increase  in  number,  he  may  easily 
finde  occasion  (as  when  his  consorts  goe  out  to  make 
water)  cither  to  convey  some  of  them  to  their  trenchers, 
T  to  give  them  to  the  servant  to  set  away:  After  supper 
iC  may  nod  and  sleepe,  as  if  he  were  drunken,  for, 

Stultitiam  simulare  loco  prudentia  summa. 

Sometimes  the  foole  to  play, 
Is  wisdome  great  they  say. 

nd  so  hee  shall  bee  led  to  a  bed,  which  they  have  in 
all  their  stoves,  and  call  the  Faulbett,  that  is,  the  slothfuU 
bed.  Otherwise  hee  may  feine  hcad-ach,  or  feare  of  an 
ague ;  or  if  these  excuses  prevaile  not,  as  scldome  they 
doe  while  hee  staies  in  the  roomc,  because  they  cannot 
ndure  to  have  a  sober  man  behold  them  drinking,  then 
as  if  hee  went  out  to  make  water,  or  spcakc  with  some 
fi'iend,  hcc  shall  doc  best  to  stcale  away,  and  howsoever 
'lee  have  confidently  jwomised  to  returne,  yet  to  come 
no  more  that  night,  no  not  to  fetch  his  cloake  or  hat, 
which  are  alwaies  laid  up  safely  for  him,  especially  if  hee 
foresee  the  skirmish  like  to  bee  hot.     But  above  all,  let 
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him  take  heede  of  the  old  feshion  to  take  leave  of  his 
companions  and  bid  them  good  night,  for  the  Germans 
upon  no  intreaty  or  excuse  will  suffer  any  man  to  goe 
to  bed  so   sober.     If  there  bee  musicke  and  dancings 
their  dances  being  of  no  Art  and  small  toyle,  hee  had 
much  better  daunce  with  the  women  till  midnight,  thea^ 
rcturne  to  the  table  among  the  drinkers,  for  one  of  thesel 
foure  he  must  doe,  drinke,  sleepe,  daunce,  or  steale  away^ 
no  fifth  course  remaines,     Lastly,  let  him  warily  chuse 
his  companions  of  that  Nation,  with  good  triall  of  their 
honest    dispositions.     But    with    strangers,    as    English,  M 
French  and  Polakes,  let  him  carefully  eschew  excesse  of  " 
drinking.     For  these,  and  especially  the  English,  when 
they  are  heated  with  drinke,  arc  observed  to  bee  mad  la 
taking  exceptions,  and  in  the  ill  effects  of  fury,  being 
more  prone  to  quarrels  then  the  Dutch,  and  having  no 
meane  in  imitating  forraigne  vices  or  vertues,  but  with 
Brutus,  that  they  will,  they  will  too  much.  h 

For  Bohemia  and  Switzerland,  that  seated  in  the  center  | 
of  Germany,  this  on  the  Northwest  side  of  the  Alpcs,  I 
have  contained  their  Geographical!  description  in  that 
of  Germany,  and  have  spoken  something  of  them  in 
this  discourse  of  Germany.  It  remaines  to  adde  some- 
thing of  them,  touching  the  particular  subjects  of  this 
Chapter,  The  Bohemians  drinke  the  Wines  of  Hungarie, 
being  much  better  then  those  of  Germany,  and  have 
much  better  Beere,  in  regard  they  have  great  plenty  of 
Corne,  and  the  Sweitzers  drinke  the  delicate  Wines  of 
Italy.  Neither  of  their  traffickes  is  comparable  to  that 
of  Germany,  because  Bohemia  is  fiirre  within  land  and 
hath  no  great  commodities  to  bee  exported,  and  Sweitzer- 
land  is  addicted  to  the  mercinarie  service  of  forraigne 
Princes  in  their  warrcs,  changing  their  cattell  for  the 
Wines  of  Italy,  and  content  witn  their  owne,  so  they  want 
not  plenty  of  good  drinkc- 

Some  Cantones  of  the  Sweitzers  make  great  gaine  of 
spinning  wooU,  whereof  they  make  pieces  of  cloth  some 
134  elles  long,  and  lest  covetousnes  of  private  men  might 
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prejudice  the  common  good,  they  appoint  overseers  to  (III.  ii.  91.] 

this  trade,   who   punish  all   fraudcs  severely  and   some 

capitally.     For  foode,  they  abound  with  Hony>  Butter, 

and  Milkc,  and  have  plcnt)'  of"  Vcnson  found  in  the  wildc 

Alpcs,  and  especially  of  excellent  sorts  of  6sh,  by  reason 

of  their  frequent  Lakes.     In  publike  Inncs  a  meale  is 

given    for    sixe    or    seven    batzen.     They    are    hospitall 

towards    strangers,    and    among    themselves,    they    have 

pubiike    houses   where    they    meetc,   and    shoote   with 

Crosebow  and  musket,  with  like  exercises.      There  they 

sometimes  eate  together,  and  invite  guests  to  these  houses 

as  to  a  Taveme.     And  to  the  end  all  things  may  there 

be  done  with  more  modesty,  the  tables  of  the  Magistrates 

and  all  other  sorts  of  men,  are  in  one  and  the  same  roomc. 

In  mcatcs  they  use  moderation,  and  for  drinking  use 

ferre  lesse  excessc  then  the  Saxons,  somewhat  lessc  then 

they   of   upper    Germany.     They    have    strict    lawes    to 

imprison  Drunkards  for  a  yecre,  and  at  solemne  feasts, 

the   vulgar  sort   are  admonished    to  behave   themselves 

modestly,  yet  drunkennesse  hath  such  patronage  among 

the  best  sort,  as  it  cannot  be  banished.     They  braggc 

of  their  ancient  temperance,  and  say,  that  excesse  came 

into  the  Commonwealth,  together  with  the  accepting  of 

military  stipends  from  forraigne  Princes. 

Bohemia  abounds  with  Corne,  Cattle,  Fish  (as  plenty  BtAimrrict^^ 
of  Salmons),  Woods,  good  Horses,  but  hca\7  like  those  P^'^^'^h- 
of  Frcesland,  and  with  Niter,  which  it  is  death  to  carry 
out,  yet  for  gaine  of  fifty  in  the  hundred,  there  want  not 
who  hazard  that  danger.  I  say  it  hath  the  commodities, 
and  also  produccth  Wines,  but  very  sharpc  and  unpleasant, 
and  hath  some  mines  of  mettals.  Howsoever  it  bee 
much  more  Southerly  then  England,  yet  the  Italian  fruits 
(as  figgcs)  arc  there  most  rare,  which  in  Winter  they 
kcepe  in  cellers,  and  onely  in  Summer  time  set  them 
abroad  in  Gardens,  and  in  like  sort,  but  with  great 
difficulty  they  preserve  Rosemar\-,  but  they  have  no 
Lawrcll  at  all.  The  men  drinkc  (if  it  be  possible)  more 
then  the  Germans,  and  are  much  more  subject  to  gluttony, 
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and  their  women  swill  Wine  and  Beere  daily,  and  in 
great  excesse,  which  to  the  Germans  is  most  reprochfuU. 
In  the  Innes  they  give  large  dyet  for  some  five  Boheniish 
grosh  a  meale,  and  upon  the  confines  of  Germany  towards 
Nurnberg,  for  some  twenty  creitzers  a  meale.  But  the 
Bohemians  eate  often  in  the  day,  and  sit  almost  continually 
at  the  Table,  and  since  at  Prage,  and  in  many  other 
places,  all  things  are  sold  out  of  the  Innes,  after  the  maner 
of  Poland,  the  Bohemians  seldome  eat  at  an  ordinary, 
but  demand  what  meate  they  will  upon  a  reckoning.  Kor 
the  rest,  BoemerUnd  and  Sweitzerland  little  differ  from 
Germany,  for  the  diet,  the  Hosts,  the  Innes,  excesse  of 
drinking,  or  any  like  things. 

Chap.   IIII. 

Of  the  united  Provinces  in  Netherland,  and  of 
Denmarke  and  Poland,  touching  the  said  sub- 
jects of  the  precedent  third  Chapter. 

He    longitude    of    Netherland    lyes,    or 
extends  seven  degrees  and  a  haire,  from 
the    Meridian    or    twenty    two    degrees 
and  a  halfe,   to  that  of  thirty  degrees, 
and    the   Latitude    lyes  or  extends   five 
d^rees,  from  the  paralell  of  forty  eight 
degrees  and  a  halfe,  to  that  of  fifty  llu-cc 
degrees  and  a  halfe.     It  is  called  Netherland,  as  a  Country 
lying  low,  and  the  people  for  language  and  manners  hath 
great  affinitic  with  the  Germans,  both  being  called  Dutch- 
men by  a  common  name.     Of  old  this  Country  was  a 
part   of  Gallia   transalpina  (that   is,   beyond    the   Alpes 
from    Italy)    which    was    subdevided    into    Comata    and 
Narbonensis,  and  againe  Comata  (so  called  of  the  peoples 
long  haire)  was  subdevided  into  Aquitanica  &  Cettica,  or 
Lugduncnsis,  and  Bclgica.     This  part  called  Belgica,  con- 
taines  the  Lowcountnes,  whose  dominion  hath  been  by 
^i!II.  ii.91.]    marriage  derived  from  the  Burgundian  femily  to  that  of 
Austria,  and  some  divide  this  Countrie  into  seventeene 
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Provinces,  whereof  some  still  remaine  subject  to  the  King 
of  Spaine,  others  (of  which  I  am  to  speakc)  being  united 
in  league,  have  recovered  their  Ubcrtic  by  the  sword, 
and  at  this  time  did  make  wairc  with  the  Spaniard  about 
the  same.  But  some  Maps,  among  these  scventcene 
Provinces  reckon  the  County  of  Valkenburg,  which  is 
part  of  the  Dukedomc  of  Limburg,  other  Maps  make 
Mechlin  and  Antwerp  to  bee  Provinces,  which  are  both 
contained  in  the  Dukedomc  of  Brabant.  Therefore  I 
better  approve  those,  who  divide  the  whole  Country  into 
fifteene  Provinces,  namely,  the  Counties  of  Artois,  of 
Flanders,  of  Hanaw,  of  Zeland,  of  Holland,  of  Zutphan, 
and  of  Namurs,  and  the  Dukcdomes  of  Luxcnburg,  of 
Brabant,  of  Limburg,  and  of  Gelderland,  and  the  terri- 
tories, of  West-Freesland,  of  Groning,  of  Utrecht,  &  of 
Transisola. 

1  The  County  of  Artois  hath  many  laire  Cities,  whereof 
Arras  is  the  chiefe,  giving  the  name  to  the  Province,  and 
to  those  rich  hangings,  whcrwith  our  great  men  adorne 
their  Pallaces. 

2  Flanders  is  the  largest  County,  the  chiefe  Cities  ofrumden 
whereof  arc  Ghant  (where  the  Emperour  Charles  the  {■^ttknUrtj. 
fifth  was  borne),  and  Bruges  (whether  great  concourse 
of  Merchants  was  made  of  old,  so  as  the  strangers  hearing 
no  other  name  but  Flanders,  did  by  custome  impose  the 
name  of  Flanders  on  all  the  fifteene  Provinces,  and  the 
name  of  FIcmmings  on  all  (he  inhabitants.)  Flanders 
hath  other  Cities,  namely,  Calleis,  Dunkcrk,  Ostcnd,  and 
SIcuse,  all  lyinc  on  the  Sea  coast;  whereof  Sleuse  is  a 
Municipall  Village  of  Bruges,  but  at  this  time  was  it 
selfc  strongly  fortified,  and  Ostcnd  taken  from  the 
Spaniards  by  the  States  of  the  united  Provinces,  was  at 
this  time  committed  by  them,  and  under  their  pay,  to 
the  custody  of  an  English  Garrison  under  Sir  Edward 
Norreys  Knight.  This  Province  yeclds  plenty  of  Corne 
and  Flax,  and  is  very  rich  with  making  Linnen  and 
Woollen  Cloathes-  It  hath  excellent  pastures,  and  is 
inriched  with  Cheese,  Butter,  Gyle  made  of  Rape-rootes, 
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Salt,  and  the  fishing  of  Herrings,  but  it  yeclds  no  Wine. 
The  famous  Wood  Ardvenna  Ues  in  the  confines  thereof 
towards  land,  where  it  aboundeth  with  Wood,  but  towards 
the  Sea  they  burne  Turfe,  made  of  earth,  and  also  burne 
Cow  dung.  H 

3  The  County  of  Hanaw  hath  the  Principality  ofB 
Arscot,  united  to  the  Dukedome  of  Brabant,  by  which  1 
the  Dukes  sonne  hath  the  title  of  Prince.  The  chiefe 
Cities  of  this  County  arc  Mons  and  Valincicnncs.  It 
hath  mines  yeelding  Leade  and  Marble  of  many  colours^ 
and  a  good  kind  of  Coalca. 
0/rffCw»/j  4  The  County  of  Zeland  is  by  situation,  the  first  of 
t/Ztimd.  the  United  Provinces,  consisting  of  many  Hands,  whereof 
seven  are  principal!,  and  the  chiefe  is  Walcherne,  the  chiefe 
Citic  whereof  is  Midleburg,  famous  for  trafficke,  and  the 
Staple  for  Spanish  and  French  Wines.  Neere  that  is  the 
City  Vlishing,  strongly  fortified,  being  the  chiefe  of  the 
Forts  then  ingaged  to  the  Crowne  of  England,  and  kept 
by  an  English  Garrison,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Robert 
Sidney  Knight  (for  the  second  Fort  ingaged  to  England, 
lyes  in  another  Hand,  and  is  called  Brill,  being  then  kept 
by  an  English  Garrison,  under  the  command  of  the  Lord 
Burrows.)  All  these  Hands  are  fertile,  and  yecld  excellent 
Come,  more  plentifully  then  any  other  Province,  so  as 
one  aker  thereof  is  said  to  yeeld  double  to  an  aker  of 
Brabant.  But  they  have  no  sweete  water,  nor  good  aire, 
and  for  want  of  wood  burne  turffe.  They  take  plenty 
of  sea-fishes,  which  they  Salt,  and  carry  into  other 
Countries.  Madder  for  dying  of  wooU,  growes  there 
plentifially,  which  likewise  they  export,  and  grow  rich 
by  selling  these  commodities,  as  likewise  Spanish  and 
French  Salt,  and  like  trafficke. 

5  The  County  of  Holland  called  of  old  Battavia,  and 
inhabited  by  the  Chatti  (as  Tacitus  writes),  is  in  situation 
the  second  of  the  united  Provinces,  but  the  first  in 
dignity.  The  Cities  whereof  are  Amstclrodam  (famous 
for  trafficke),  Rhoterodam  (where  Erasmus  was  borne), 
Leydcn  (an  University),  Harlem,  Dort  (the  staple  for 
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the  Rhenish  Wines),  and  Delph,  all  very  faire  Cities. 
And  I  may  not  omit  the  most  pleasant  Viliage  of  the 
Hagc,  called  Gravenhage,  because  the  Counts  Court  was 
there,  and  it  is  now  the  scatc  of  the  united  States,  wanting 
oncty  wals  to  make  it  numbrcd  among  the  most  pleasant 
Cities,  being  no  doubt  a  Village  ycclding  to  none  for  the 
pleasant  scat.  This  Province  doth  so  abound  with  lakes, 
poolcs  of  water,  and  arlificiall  ditches,  as  it  gives  passage 
by  water  as  well  as  by  land  to  every  City  and  poorest 
Village,  (which  are  infinite  in  number).  And  these  ditches 
it  owcth  for  the  most  part  to  the  River  Rhcine. 

For  the  Rheine  of  old  running  towards  Leyden,  did 
fiill  a  little  below  it  into  the  Sea,  but  at  this  day  by  reason 
the  Land  is  low  and  subject  to  overflowings,  it  hath 
changed  the  bed,  and  at  Lobccum  in  the  Dukedomc  of 
Cleve,  devides  it  selfc  into  many  branches.  The  first 
runnes  to  Arnheim,  (a  City  of  Gclderland)  then  to  Vava, 
Rena,  and  Battovodurum,  where  Ixrcca  receives  his  waters, 
and  takes  away  the  name  from  the  Rheine,  yet  so  as  a 
little  branch  thereof  still  holds  the  name  of  Rheine,  which 
running  to  Mastricht,  there  devides  into  two,  one  whereof 
fals  into  Vccta,  and  so  into  an  armc  of  the  Sea  necre 
Munda,  the  other  runnes  by  Woerden,  and  after  a  long 
course,  necre  Leyden  is  dcvided  into  five  little  branches, 
whereof  three  6dl  into  a  lake,  and  the  fourth  lurnes  to 
Renobut-g,  and  leeseth  it  selfe  in  mountaines  of  sand, 
neere  the  Village  Carwickc.  I  remember  that  the  water 
felling  through  Leyden  is  called  Rheine,  so  as  I  thinkc 
it  probable  that  all  the  standing  waters  lying  bctweene 
the  sevcrall  pastures  there,  come  from  the  Rhcine  after 
it  hath  lost  the  name.  I  said  that  the  Rheine  at 
Battovodurum  is  called  Lecca,  which  runnes  to  Culen- 
burc  and  to  Viana,  where  in  a  ditch  is  the  fountainc 
of  fsala,  which  runnes  to  Iselsteine.  Thus  (to  omit  the 
tittle  branch  at  Battovodurum)  the  first  branch  of  the 
Rhcine  is  lost  in  the  Rivers  I^cca  and  Tsala.  The 
second  branch  bends  from  Lobeciun  to  Ncomagum,  and 
Ms  into  the  Brooke  Merovius  (taking  the  name  of  the 
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old  Family  of  Kings  among  the  Gals,  where  is  an  old 
Castle  compassed  with  the  Brooke,  and  of  the  same  name),  ^ 
then  running  to  Dort  in  Holland,  it  receives  the  foresaid^| 
Lecca  and  Isala,  and  so  neere  Rhoterodame  &ls  into  the^^ 
Mosa,  and  under  that   name  fals   neere   Brill  into  the 
German  Sea.     The  third  branch  of  the  Rheine  running 
from  Lobccum,  within  two  miles  of  Arnkcimc,  fills  into 
the  ditch  of  Drusus,  (or  rather  of  Germanicus)  and  so  ^ 
runnes  to  Dcwsborows  (the  City  of  Drusus)  where  it^fl 
receives  the  old  Isala,  (springing  in  Westphalia),  and  by" 
the   name  of   Isab   or    Isell,   running   to   Zutphane,   and 
then  to  Devcntry,  fels  into  Taius  at  Amstclrodamc,  and 
by  an  arme  of  the  Sea  is  carried  to  West-Freesland,  and^ 
so  fids  into  the  German  Sea  neere  the  Hand  Flye. 

5  To  returne  to  my  purpose,  Holland  is  little  ml 
circuite,  but  abounds  with  people  and  dwellings,  and] 
being  poore  of  it  selfe,  is  most  rich  by  Industrie,  and! 
wanting  both  Wine  and  Come,  yet  rurnisheth  many 
Nations  with  both.  Neither  Wooll  nor  Flax  grow  there, 
but  of  both  brought  in  to  them,  they  make  linnen  clothesj 
much  prised  and  also  Woollen,  both  carried  to  the  very! 
Indies.  I  need  not  speake  of  Holland  Cheeses  so  vulgarly] 
knowne  and  much  esteemed.  Lastly,  Holland  is  fitmousl 
for  the  traffique  of  all  commodities,  and  the  Romans  so] 
highly  esteemed  the  Fortitude  and  feithfiilnes  of  the  oldJ 
Battani,  as  they  had  a  Band  of  them  for  their  Guard. 

6  The    County    of   Zutphane    is   accompted    part   of 
Geldcrland,  and  subdued  by  the  States  Armie,  was  joyned  j 
to  the  united  Provinces  in  the  yeere  i$9i.  ^M 

7  The  County  of  Namures  so  called  of  the  Cheese  ^i 
Cttie,  hath  Mines  of  Iron  and  plenty  of  stony  Coale,  i 
contrarie  to  all  other  Coales  in  that  it  is  quenched  by  thefl 
infusion  of  Oylc.  It  hath  also  an  ill  smell,  which  they  ^i 
take  away  by  the  sprinckling  of  Salt,  and  it  burnes  more 
cleere  having  water  cast  upon  it.  This  County  hath  also 
quarries  of  Free-stone,  and  of  Marble  of  divers  colours. 

8  The  Dukedome  of  Luxenburg  hath  the  name  of 
the  chiefe  Citie,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  upper  part 
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arc  Germatics,  but  they  of  the  lower  parts,  arc  like  the 
French  in  language  and  Manners. 

9  The  Dukedom  of  Brabant  hath  faire  Cities,  namely 
Antwerp,  most  famous  before  the  civil  War,  because 
Maximilian,  of  Austria,  brought  thither  from  Bruges  in 
Flanders,  the  Yimous  traffiquc  of  all  Nations,  by  a  ditch 
drawne  to  Sluce  (onely  to  bee  sailed  upon  at  the  flowing 
of  the  Sea  tides).  At  this  day  l^rsakcn  of  Merchants, 
it  lies  overgrowne  with  grasse,  and  the  said  trafficke 
inricheth  Holland  and  the  united  Provinces.  The  next 
City  is  Brisscll,  of  old  the  seate  of  the  Dukes,  and  now 
of  the  Spanish  Govemours.  Then  Lovan  a  famous 
University.  Then  Mechlin  subject  to  the  united  States.  [I"-''-94-)' 
Then  Bcrgen-ap-zonie  a  fortifiea  City,  at  this  time  com- 
mitted to  the  custody  of  Sir  Thomas  Morgan  Knight, 
with  an  English  Garrison.  The  Inhabitants  of  this  Duke- 
dome  were  of  old  called  Tungri, 

10  The  Dukedome  of  Limburg  hath  Mastncht  for 
the  chiefc  City,  &  the  Bishoprick  of  Liege  pcrtaincs  to 
it,  wherein  the  City  of  Liege  is  the  Bishops  scate,  and 
the  territory  thereof  yeelds  a  little  quantity  of  a  small 
wine,  and  hath  Mines  yeelding  a  little  Iron,  some  leade, 
and  brimstone,  and  a  very  little  quantity  of  good  gold. 
The  Mountaines  yceld  a  black  Alablastcr,  with  marble 
and  other  stones,  especially  stony  coatcs  in  great  quantity, 
which  being  there  round  at  first,  are  now  atUed  generally 
Liege  Coales. 

1 1  The  Dukedome  of  Gelderland,  was  of  old  inhabited 
by  the  Menapii  and  Sicambri,  and  aboundeth  with 
excellent  pastures  and  meadowes,  so  as  great  Hcards  of 
Cattle  brought  thither  out  of  Denmarkc  to  be  sold, 
are  for  great  part  fetted  there.  The  chiefe  City  is 
Nimmengen,  the  second  Harduike,  a  fortified  City  subject 
to  the  united  States,  and  the  third  Amheim,  also  subject 
to  them. 

12  The  Territorj'  of  West-Freesland  is  divided,  as 
Holland,  with  artificiall  ditches,  and  aboundeth  with 
excellent  pastures  for  fatting  of  the  greatest  beards  of 
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Cattle,  and  yccideth  it  sclfe  all  kinds  of  cattle  of  extra- 
ordinary bigncssc,  as  Horses  of  FreesUnd  vulgarly 
knowne.  It  hath  many  Cities,  whereof  the  chiefe  arc 
Lcwerden,  Dockam,  Fronikar  (an  University)  and 
Harlingen,  not  to  speake  of  nine  other  Townes,  fortified 
with  wals  and  ditches.  This  Territory  is  subject 
associated  to  the  united  States. 

13  The  Territory  of  Groningen,  made  part  of  Frecs- 
land  by  Cosmographers,  is  also  subject  to  the  States,  an^ " 
hath  the  name  of  the  chiefe  City,  strongly  tbrtificd  and 
sealed  in  a  fenny  soyle. 

14  The  Territory  of  Utrecht  is  also  associated  under 
the  same  united  States,  whose  chiefe  and  very  pleasant 
City  is  called  Utrecht. 

15  The  Territory  of  Transisole,  vulgarly  called  De 
land  over  Ysscll  (the  Land  beyond  Yssell)  is  also  associ- 
»ted  to  the  united  States,  whereof  the  chiefe  City  ia 
Deventry,  which  besieged  by  the  States  Army  in  the  yeere 
1 J9 1 ,  was  then  subdued,  and  it  lies  neerer  to  the  Sea. 
It  hath  another  City  called  Swoll.  ■ 

Th  iiiMtim.  The  united  Provinces  of  Netherland,  (through  which 
oncly  I  did  passe)  have  a  most  intemperate  Aire,  the 
Winter  cold  being  excessive,  and  the  Summers  heat  farre 
exceeding  the  ordinary  heare  of  that  clime.  The  reason 
of  the  cold  is,  that  the  Northerne  winds  of  themselves 
ordinarily  cold,  doe  here  in  a  long  course  on  all  side». 
glide  upon  the  German  Sea,  thereby  gathering  ferre 
greater  cold,  and  so  rush  into  those  plaine  Provinces, 
no  where  stopped  cither  by  mountaines  or  woods,  there 
being  no  Mountaines,  scarce  any  hils,  no  woods,  scarce 
any  groves,  to  hinder  them  from  violent  passage  with 
their  uttermost  force.  Like  reason  may  be  given  for  the 
heate :  For  the  same  open  Plaine,  no  way  shaddowed* 
from  the  beames  of  the  Sunne  by  opposition  of  Woods^ 
or  Mountaines.  must  needs  in  Summer  be  subject  to  the 
heate  of  the  Sunne  and  winds  from  land.  Addc  that 
in  Winter  the  frequent  Rivers,  Lakes,  and  Pooles  or 
standing  waters,  infinitely  increase  the  coldnesse  of  the 
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aire.  These  waters  aswell  running  as  standing,  arc  almost 
all  Winter  ftoscn  over  with  a  thicke  ice,  so  as  they  wUl 
beare  some  hundreths  of  foung  men  and  women,  sliding 
upon  them  with  pattins,  according  to  their  custome.  Yea, 
the  Arme  of  the  Sea  called  Zwidersea,  lying  within  land, 
betweene  Holland  and  Freseland,  though  it  be  large  and 
deepe,  having  only  two  flats  or  ahoales,  yet  being  com- 
passed with  tlands  and  the  Continent,  is  many  times  in 
Winter  so  frosen  over,  as  Victualers  erect  Tents  in  the 
middest  of  it,  having  Bcerc  and  Wine,  and  fier  made 
upon  iron  furnaces,  to  refresh  such  as  passe  upon  sledges, 
or  sliding  upon  iron  pattens  from  one  shoare  to  the  other. 
This  cold  is  the  cause,  why  their  shcepc  and  cattell  are 
kept  in  stables,  to  bring  forth  thetr  young.  And  how- 
soever the  same  be  done  in  Italy,  subject  to  great  heatc, 
yet  it  is  not  of  necessitie,  as  here,  but  out  of  the  too 
great  tendernessc  of  the  Italians,  towards  the  few  cattle 
they  have.  And  this  is  the  cause,  that  howsoever  they 
use  not  hot  sloaves,  as  the  Germans  doe,  yet  the  Weomen, 
as  well  at  home,  as  in  the  Churches,  to  drive  away  cold, 
put  under  them  little  pannes  of  fier,  covered  with  boxes 
of  wood,  boared  full  of  holes  in  the  top.  And  this  [III.  ii.  9S.]:| 
sordid  remedy  they  carry  with  them,  by  the  high  way  in 
waggons,  which  the  Danes  or  Moscovites  use  not,  though 
oppressed  with  greater  cold :  onely  some  of  the  more 
noble  Weomen,  disliking  this  remedy,  choose  rather  to 
wcarc  breeches,  to  defend  them  from  the  cold. 

In  this  distemper  of  Aire,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  Titfirti&r) 
there  should  be  plenty  of  flowers  and  summer  fruites-  tftktmui 
No  doubt,  in  regard  of  the  fatnesse  of  the  soilc,  watered  ^f^""- 
with  frequent  ditches,  and  through  the  foresaid  heat  of 
the  Summer,  they  might  have  plenty-  of  flowers  and  fruits, 
were  it  not  impossible  or  very  difficult  to  preserve  them 
from  perishing  by  the  winters  cold,  and  were  not  the 
Inhabitants  carclcssc  of  such  dainties,  though  in  later 
limes,  as  they  have  admitted  fornd^ne  manners,  so  luxury 
hath  more  power  with  them,  then  formerly  it  had.  I 
have  ofr  seene  one  Apple  sold  fcv  a  btancke,  and  those 
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great  Cherries  which  arc  brought  into  England,  grow 
not  here,  but  in  Flaundcrs,  and  the  Territories  within 
Land.  They  have  abundance  of  Butter,  Cheese,  and 
Rootcs,  and  howsoever  they  have  not  of  their  ownc  fiill 
sufficiency  of  other  things  to  maintainc  life,  yet  they 
abound  with  the  same  brought  &om  other  parts.  Some| 
povinccs,  (as  the  Bishopricfc  of  Utrecht)  yceld  cornc  to 
be  transported,  but  in  generall  the  united  Provinces  (of 
which  only  I  discourse  in  this  place)  have  not  sufficient  | 
corne  for  their  owne  use,  yet  by  traffick  at  Dantzke,  they 
furnish  themselves  &  many  other  nations  therewith.  They 
have  little  plenty  of  River  fish,  excepting  onely  Eales, : 
but  in  the  Mosa,  as  it  fals  from  Dort  to  the  sea,  they 
have  plenty  of  Salmons,  and  other  fish,  which  fishing  did 
of  old  yccld  great  jHijfit  to  the  Prince  and  Merchants. 
And  for  Sea  fishes  salted  and  dried,  they  make  great 
trafficke  therewith.  My  selfe  lying  for  a  passage  in  the 
Hand  Fly,  did  see  great  quantity  of  shell-fish  sold  at  a 

Oxn.  very  low  rate.  Great  heards  of  Oxen  and  Calves,  are 
yeerely  brought  into  these  parts  out  o(  the  Dukcdome 
of  Hoist,  united  to  the  Kingdome  of  Denmarke,  (in 
which  parts  they  feed  most  on  dry  and  salt  meates),  and 
these  Heards  are  fatted  in  the  rich  pastures  of  Gelderland 

"ftwitt.  and  Frcesland.  There  is  great  abundance  of  Sea  Fowles, 
(especially  in  Wcst-Frecstnd)  and  they  want  not  [and 
Fowles.  They  carefully  nourish  Stwkes,  as  presaging 
happincssc  to  an  Aristocraticall  governement,  making 
them  nests  on  the  tops  of  publikc  houses,  and  punishing 
any  that  drive  them  away,  or  trouble  them.  In  which 
kind  also  they  preserve  Hernes  making  nests  in  those 
groves,  which  are  onely  in  few  Cities.  They  have  a  race 
of  heavy  Horses,  and  strong,  which  they  sell  in  forraigne 
parts,  using  onely  their  Marcs  to  draw  Waggons,  and 
for  like  uses  at  home.  The  Provinces  on  the  Sea  Coast 
(as  I  formerly  said)  burne  their  owne  earth,  by  the  fre<)ucnt 
digging  whereof,  they  say  the  Sea  or  lake  at  Harlem  was 
first  made.  And  of  these  turfFes  they  make  ficrs,  both 
deeie  and   of  good    smell,   without   smoke,  and   com- 
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They  are  notable  Marrincrs,  yet  in  that  to  be  blamed,  TV  atfiiit. 
that  being  at  Sea,  they  use  no  publike  prayers,  that  ever 
I   heard :     And  sevcndi  Cities  have  great  numbers  of 
ships,  wherein  they  trade  with  such  Industry  and  subtilty, 
as  they  arc  in  that  point  envied  of  all  Nations, 

The  very  Italians,  who  in  foreseeing  wisdome,  would 
bee  accounted  Promethei,  were  by  them  made  Epimcthei, 
wise  after  the  deed,  too  late  repenting,  that  when  they 
came  lirst  to  settle  their  trade  in  Flaunders,  they  tooke 
young  youths  of  that  Nation  to  bee  their  Cassiers,  who 
by  writing  letters  for  them,  learned  the  secrets  of  that 
trade,  and  after,  to  the  Italians  great  prejudice,  exercised 
it  themselves.  Some  three  Flemmings,  brethren  or 
partners,  use  to  settle  themselves  in  as  many  Cities  of 
great  trade,  where  they  keepe  such  correspondency,  as 
by  buying  all  things  at  the  well  head,  where  they  are 
cheapest,  and  transporting  them  tarrc  off,  where  they  are 
dearest,  and  especially  by  living  sparingly,  both  in  dyet 
and  apparrell,  and  not  shaming  to  retaile  any  commodity 
in  srriaJl  parts  (which  great  Merchants  disdaine  to  sell, 
otherwise  then  by  whole  sale),  they  have  attained  the 
highest  knowledge  and  riches  of  trading.  Thus  they  buy 
rawe  silkc  of  the  Turkes^  and  weave  the  same  into  divers 
stuffes  in  Italy,  which  they  sell  not  there,  but  transport 
them  into  England,  and  the  Northerne  parts,  where  they 
beare  highest  price,  and  there  rctailc  them  by  the  smallest 
proportions.  They  have  of  their  owne,  very  fine  Linncn,  [III.  ii.96.] 
and  Woollen  cloatnes,  of  divers  kindes,  and  many  clothes 
of  Cotton,  Arras  hangings,  plenty  of  Hops  (aswell  on 
Ihe  Sea-coast  of  Brabant,  as  in  the  East  part  of  Holland) 
and  great  store  of  Butter,  Cheese,  and  Fish  salted  and 
dryed,  all  which  they  transport.  Againe  they  bring  from 
Dantzke  store  of  Hemp,  whereof  themselves  makeTlopes 
and  Cables,  neither  transport  tSey  any  rude  matter,  but 
by  workinc  it  at  home,  inrich  many  populous  Cities. 
Also  from  Dantzke  they  bring  come,  all  kindes  of  pitch, 
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and  oihcr  commodities  of  that  place,  and  from  Italy  many 
kindcs  of  silkc  stuffes.  Also  by  the  diligent  fishing, 
especially  of  Herrings,  on  the  Sea-coast  of  England,  they 
grow  rich,  selling  the  same  to  all  Nations,  and  to  the  very 
English,  who  are  not  so  industrious  in  that  trade.  Lastly, 
they  dra\^  the  commodities  of  all  Nations  to  them,  and 
fetch  them  from  the  very  Indies,  and  in  like  sort  they 
transport  them  to  the  remotest  parts,  where  they  yeeld 
most  gaine. 

It  is  not  amisse  to  adde  the  very  words  of  Marchantius^j 
writing  of  the  olde  trade  of  Brujges  in  Flanders,  since 
what  I  ha%'e  written,  is  oncly  to  bee  understood  of  the 
united  Provinces.     Thus  he  saith.     Lodovicus  Crassus  in 
the  yecre  1323.  granted  a  staple  to  Bruges,  which  his 
sonne  Malanus  confirmed.     The  Staple  is  a  priviledge 
of  staying  forrainc  Commodities  in  the  place,  except  the 
seller  and  bringer  chuse  rather  to  retxirne  whence  they 
came.     Bruges  hath  a  Market  place,  with  a  house  for 
the  meeting  of  Merchants  at  noone  and  evening,  which      1 
house  was  called  the  Burse,  of  the  houses  of  the  extinctifl 
Family    Bursa,    bearing    three   purses   for    their    Armes,  ^ 
engraven  upon  their  houses.     The  Marchants  of  England, 
Scotland,    France,    Castilia,    Portugal,    Aragon,    Navar, 
Catalania,  Biscaia,  the  Hans  Cities  oi  Germanic ;  (namely 
Lubeck,  Hambcrg,  Rostoch,  Dantzke,  Riga,  Re%'cl,  andj 
divers  other  Cities,)  the  Marchants  of  Venice,  Florence,  | 
Genoa,  Luca,  and  Milan  (namely  fifteene  Nations,)  had 
each  their  Colledge  or  house  here.     The  Italians  brought 
Chamblets   and   Grograms,    made   of   Goates   hayre,    in  ■ 
Galatia  a  province  of  the  Lesser  Asia,  they  brought  Hides, 
thrcd  of  Silke,  of  Silver,  and  of  Gold,  and  cloathes  made 
of  them,  they  brought  Jewels,  Wines  of  Candia,  Allum, 
Brimstone,  Oyle,  Spices,  Apothecary  Wares,  Miihridatc^i 
Rhcbarb,  Mummy,  Sena,  Cassia,  and  the  soile  of  Brasse. 
The  French  brought  Sah,  Red  and  white  Wines,  Oyle, 
and  Paper.     The  English  brought  Wooll,  Lcade,  Tynne, 
Becre,  Woollen  cloathes,  especially  those  to  make  vailcs 
for  the  Low  countrey  women.     The  Scots  brought  skinnes-  \ 
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of  sheepe  Conncys  and  other,  and  course  woollen  doathcs. 
The  Spaniards  and  Portugals,  brought  graine  tor  Scarlet 
Dye,  Gold,  Silver,  raw  Silke,  thrca  of  Silkc,  the  wood 
Guiacum,  SalsapariUa,  Unicornes  Home,  and  Spices. 
The  Germans,  with  the  Danes  and  Polakcs,  brought 
Honey,  Waxc,  Corne,  Salt-Peter,  Wooll,  Glassc,  rich 
Furs,  Quick-silver,  Armes,  Rhenish  Wines,  Timber  for 
building.  Againe,  they  exported  out  of  Flanders,  feire 
and  great  Horses,  fut  Beeves,  Butter,  divers  kindes  of 
Cheese,  pickeld  and  fumed  Herrings,  divers  Sea-fishes 
salted.  Woollen  and  Linncn  clothes.  Tapestry  of  great 
variety  and  beauty,  rare  pictures,  and  all  manuary  workes. 
Thus  I-'landers  gave  the  name  to  all  Netherland.  Bruges 
in  the  yeere  1414.  got  a  priviiedgc,  that  they  who  were 
free  of  that  Citie,  by  Birth,  Gift,  Buying  or  Marriage, 
should  be  free  from  all  confiscation  of  their  goods,  which 
exoeedeth  the  priviledges  of  any  other  Citie  in  Netherland, 
far  those  of  Ypre  having  the  like,  yet  loose  it  upon  any 
Force  offered  to  the  Prince.  The  trade  at  Bruges  beganne 
to  decay  in  the  ycerc  1485,  partly  for  the  narrownessc 
and  unsafety  of  the  Port  of  Sluce  and  the  River  leading 
from  thence  to  Bruges,  partly  by  the  Fame  of  the  law 
and  commodiom  River  Scaldis  at  Antwerp,  and  paruy 
by  the  civiU  Warres.  For  first  the  Portugals  having 
taken  Callicut  in  the  East  Indies,  carried  their  l^mous 
Spices  to  the  Fayrc  of  Antwerp  in  the  yeere  1503.  and 
contracting  with  that  Citie,  drew  the  Fuggari  ajid  Welferi 
German  Merchants  thither.  And  after  the  Merchants  of 
Florence  Lucca,  and  the  Spinola:  of  Genoa,  and  those 
of  other  Nations  (excepting  part  of  the  Spaniards)  leaving 
Bruges,  seated  themselves  at  Antwerp  about  the  yeere 
1 516.  And  they  were  invited  thither  by  the  priviledge 
of  Marriage  Dowries,  which  became  shadowes  to  many 
frauds.  For  when  Husbands  either  breake  in  life  time,  [III.  ii-j;,)] 
or  be  found  banckerouts  at  death,  the  Wives  are  preferred 
to  all  debters  in  the  recovery  of  their  dowrj'.  Notwith- 
standing Bruges  at  this  day  by  the  third  generall  taxe  of 
Flaunders  yet  in  use,  payes  something  more  then  Ghant 
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far  publikc  uses, 
chantius. 
Trsdi  The  foresaid  trade  of  the  united  Provinces,  hath  at 

iZZIlffJ^  home  much  commodity  and  increase  by  the  Rivers,  (as 
the  Rheine  bringing  downc  the  commodities  of  Germany), 
and  by  the  standing  or  little  moving  waters,  which  are 
most  frequent,  and  by  channels  or  ditches  wrought  by 
hand,  and  bearing  at  least  little  boates  for  passage  to  each 
City  and  Village :  but  these  waters  for  the  most  part 
ending  in  standing  poolcs,  by  reason  they  fell  into  a  low 
ground  neere  the  Sea,  the  Ayre  is  unholsome,  the  waters 
are  neither  of  good  smell  nor  taste,  neither  doc  they  drive 
Mils,  as  running  waters  doe  elsewhere,  of  which  kind 
they  have  few  or  none.     My  sclfe  in  a  darke  rainy  day 
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uicy  iitivc  lew  or  nunc.  iviy  sciic  in  a  uarKC  nuny  uay  1 
passing  one  of  these  said  narrow  channels,  numbered  an  fl 
hundred  little  boates  at  least,  which  passed  by  us,  (and  ™ 
are  hired  at  a  low  rate)  whereby  the  great  trade  and  1 
singular  industry  of  the  Inhabitants  may  be  conjectured,  fl 
Adde  that  besides,  the  German  Sea,  lying  upon  divers  ^^ 
of  these  Provinces,  they  have  many  Armes  of  the  Sea, 
that  runne  farre  within  Land.  All  the  Rivers  fall  from 
Germany,  which  in  this  lower  soyle  often  overflowing, 
have  changed  their  old  beds,  and  falling  into  ditches  made 
by  hand,  doe  no  more  runne  with  their  wonted  force,  but 
(as  I  have  said  in  the  description  of  Holland)  doc  end 
(as  it  were)  in  lakes.  By  reason  of  the  foresaid  industry 
of  the  people  inhabiting  the  united  Provinces,  the  number 
of  their  ships,  and  the  commodity  of  their  Seas  and  waters, 
howsoever  they  want  of  their  owne  many  things  for 
necessity  and  delight,  yet  there  is  no  where  greater 
abundance  of  all  things,  neither  could  any  Nation  indowed 
with  the  greatest  riches  by  nature,  have  so  long  borne 
as  they  have  done  a  civcll  warre,  and  Jntollerable  exactions 
and  tributes,  much  lesse  could  they  by  this  mischiefc  have 
growne  rich,  as  this  people  hath  done.  One  thing  not 
used  in  any  other  Countrey,  is  here  most  common,  that 
while  the  Husbands  snort  idly  at  home,  the  Weomen 
especially  of  Holland,  for  traffickc  sayle  to  Hamburg,  and 
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manage  most  part  of  ihc  businesse  at  home-,  and  in 
oeig^our  Cities.  In  the  shops  they  sell  all,  they  take 
all  accompls,  and  it  is  no  reproch  to  the  men  to  be  never 
inquired  after,  about  these  affaires,  who  taking  money  of 
their  wives  for  daily  expences,  gladly  passe  their  time  io 
idlenesse. 

Touching  this  peoples  diet.  Butter  is  the  first  and  last  Dkr. 
dish  at  the  Table,  whereof  they  make  all  sawces,  cspedally 
for  fish,  and  thereupon  by  strangers  they  are  merrily  called 
Butter-mouths.  They  arc  much  deliphted  with  white 
meats,  and  the  Bawers  drinke  milkc  in  stead  of  bccre, 
and  as  well  Men  as  Weomen,  passing  in  boates  from 
City  to  City  for  trade,  carrj'  with  them  cheese,  and  boxes 
of  butter  for  their  foode,  whereupon  in  like  sort  strangers 
call  them  Butter  boxes,  and  nothing  is  more  ordinary  then 
for  Citizens  of  good  accompt  and  wealth  to  sit  at  their 
dores,  (even  dwelling  in  the  market  place)  holding  in 
their  hands,  and  eating  a  great  lumpe  or  bread  and  butter 
with  a  lunchcn  of  cheese.  They  use  to  sceth  little  peeces 
of  flesh  in  Pipkins,  with  rootcs  and  gobbets  of  (at  mingled 
therewith,  without  any  curiosity ;  and  this  they  often 
seeth  againe,  setting  it  each  meate  of  the  wecke  on  the 
Table,  newly  heated,  and  with  some  addition  of  flesh 
rootes  or  fat  morsels,  as  they  thinke  needftill,  and  this 
dish  is  vulgarly  called  Hutspot.  They  feed  much  upon 
rootes,  which  the  boycs  of  rich  men  devourc  raw  with 
a  morsell  of  bread,  as  they  runne  playing  in  the  streetes. 
They  use  most  commonly  fresh  mcates,  and  seldome  set 
any  salt  mcates  on  the  board,  except  it  be  at  Feasts  to 
provoke  drinking.  They  use  no  spits  to  roast  meat,  but 
bake  them  in  an  earthen  pipkin  as  in  an  oven,  and  so 
likewise  sccth  them :  And  these  meaics  being  cold,  they 
often  heat  and  serve  to  the  Table,  so  as  I  have  come  into 
an  Innc,  and  being  in  the  Kitchen,  could  see  nothing  ready 
for  supper,  yet  [wescndy  called  to  supper,  have  seene  a 
long  Table  nirnished  with  these  often  heated  meats,  which 
smoaked  on  the  outside,  yet  were  cold  on  the  inside. 
This  people  is  proverbially  said  to  excell  in  baked  meates, 
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they  have  do  red  Deare  in  these  ProviiKes,  neither  have 
[in.  iL  98.]  they  any  inclosed  Parkes  for  hUaw  Deare,  nor  any  Comiy- 
grees.     Oncly  Cotuit  Mauritz  hath  of  bte  had  out  of 
England  some  Buckes  and  Docs  of  &Uow  Deare,  which 
runnc  in  the  grove  at   the  Hage,  and  there  be  some 
Connies  oeere  Lcrdcn  upon  the  sandy  banke  of  the  Ses, 
which  are  not  sufficient  to  serve  the  Inh:U)itanis  of  tho«e 
parts,  but  arc  accounted  gofxl  and  pleasant  to  cat.    Neither 
in  forraigne  parrs  doe  they  much  desire  to  feed  oa  Connies, 
either  because  they  ire  rare,  or  because  the  flesh  is  not 
savoury.     They  use  to  eate  early  in  the  nrnming,  even 
before  day,  and  the  cloth  is  laid  foure  times  in  the  day 
for  very  servants,  but  two  of  these  times  they  set  before 
them  oocfaing  but  cheese  and  butter.     They  seetb  atl 
their  meate  in  water  falling  of  raine,  and  kept  in  Cestemes. 
They  eate  Mushromcs  and  the  hinder  parts  of  frogges 
for  great    dainties,    which    fro^es  young   men   use    to 
catch  and  present  them  to  their  Mistresses  for  dainties. 
I   have  scene  a   hundreth  of  Oysters  in  divers  Cities 
sold    sometimes    for   eight   or    twelve,    yea    for    twenty 
or   thirty   stivers.     They    dresse   fresh    water   fish    with 
butter    more    then    enough,    and    salted    fishes   savourly 
with    butter  &    mustard :    where   they   eate    not   at    an 
Ordinary,  but  upon  reckoning  (as  they  doc  in  Villages 
and  poorer  Innes),  there  they  weigh  the  cheese  when  it 
is  set  on  Table,  and  taken  away,  being  paid  by  the  waight  ; 
and  I  have  knownc  some  waggish  Souldiers,  who  put  a 
leaden  bullet  into  the  Cheese,  making  it  thereby  weigh 
little  lessc  then  at  first  sitting  downe,  and  so  deceiving 
their  Hosts :    But  in  the  chiefe  Innes,  a  nun  shall  eate 
at   an   Ordinary,   and    there   Gentlemen   and   others  of 
infi-riour  condition  sit  at  the  same  Table,  and  at  the  same 
rate. 
Tif  Iwmei.  The   Innes  are  commodious  enough,  and  the  Cities 

being  frequent  scarce  some  eight  miles  distant  one  from 
the  other,  commodities  of  lod^'ng  are  as  frequent,  yea, 
they  hang  out  slgnes  at  the  doore,  (which  fashion  is  not 
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in  use  in  many  Cities  of  Germany,  in  Denmarke,  Poland, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  where  the  Innes  are  oncly  knownc 
by  feme) ;  and  this  made  mc  marvcU,  that  notwithstanding 
this  signe  obliging  them  to  lodge  strangers,  my  selic 
though  well  apparelled,  have  divers  times  beene  refused 
lodging  in  many  of  those  Inncs,  which  seemed  to  mc  a 
scome  and  fiat  injury.  At  the  foire  City  of  Leyden  not 
wanting  many  faire  Innes,  I  was  rcfiised  lodging  in  sixe 
of  them,  and  hardly  got  it  in  the  seventh,  which  made 
mc  gather  that  they  did  not  willingly  cntcrtainc  English- 
men :  neither  did  I  attribute  this  to  thctr  inhospital 
nature,  but  to  the  ticentiousnesse  of  our  Souldiers,  who 
perhaps  had  deserved  til  of  them  thereby,  or  perhaps  by 
ill  payment,  for  which  I  cannot  blame  the  English  in  that 
case,  but  rather  the  unequall  Law  of  England,  giving  all 
to  the  elder  brothers,  lying  sluggishly  at  home,  and 
thrusting  the  younger  brothers  into  the  warrcs  and  all 
desperate  hazaids,  and  that  in  penury,  which  forcibly 
driveth  the  most  ingenious  dispositions  to  doe  unfit 
things.  By  reason  of  the  huge  impositions  (especially 
upon  wines,)  the  passengers  expence  is  much  increased, 
for  the  exactions  often  equall  or  passe  the  value  of  the 
things  for  which  they  arc  paid.  And  though  a  man  drinke 
bcere,  subject  to  Icsse  imposition  and  Icssc  deere  then 
wine,  yet  he  must  understand  that  his  companions  drinke 
largely,  and  be  he  never  so  sober  in  diet,  yet  his  purse 
must  pay  a  share  for  their  intemperance.  After  supper 
passengers  use  to  sit  by  the  tier,  and  passe  some  time  in 
mirth,  drinking  upon  the  common  charge,  and  to  warme 
their  beere  till  it  have  a  froth :  yet  doe  they  not  use 
these  night  drinkings  so  frequently  nor  with  such  exccsse, 
as  the  Germans  doe. 

I  remember  that  having  beene  at  Sea  in  a  great  storme 
of  wind,  thunder,  and  hghtning,  about  the  moncth  of 
November,  when  such  slormes  arc  rare,  and  being  very 
wcarie  and  sad,  I  landed  at  Dockam  in  West-Freesland, 
where  at  that  time  some  yong  Gcntleweomen  of  that 
Countrey,  passing  through  that  City  towards  Groning, 
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according  to  the  fashion  of  those  parts,  we  did  eate  at 
an  ordinary  Tabic,  and  after  supper  sat  downe  by  the 
fier,  drinking  one  to  the  other ;  where  after  our  storme 
at  Sea,  the  custome  of  Frccsland  did  somewhat  recreate 
US:  For  if  a  woman  drinke  to  a  man,  the  cuslome  is 
that  shce  must  bring  him  the  Cup  and  kisse  him,  he  not 
moving  his  feete  nor  scarcely  his  head  to  mcctc  her,  and 
men  drinking  to  them  arc  tied  to  the  Hke  by  custome. 
A  stranger  would  at  6rs[  sight  marvel)  at  this  custome, 
and  more  specially  that  their  very  husbands  should  take 
[IIL  ii.99.]  it  for  a  disgrace,  and  be  apt  to  quarrcll  with  a  man  for 
omitting  this  ceremony  towards  their  wives,  yet  they 
interpret  this  omission  as  if  they  judged  their  wives  to 
be  so  foule  or  infamous,  or  at  least  base,  as  they  thought 
them  unworthy  of  that  courtesie.  In  the  first  Book  of 
this  third  Part,  and  in  the  Journall  of  the  first  Part,  f 
have  particularly  set  downe  the  rates  of  expences  for 
passengers  through  those  parts.  They  greatly  esteemc 
English  Beere,  either  for  the  dearenesse  of  wine,  or  indeed 
the  goodnes  thereof;  and  I  have  observed  some  in  their 
cups  thus  to  magnifie  it,  English  Beere,  English  verstant, 
English  beare  makes  an  English  wit.  So  in  the  Sea 
townes  of  England  they  sing  this  English  rime ;  Shoulder 
of  mutton  and  English  Beere,  make  the  l-'lemmings  tarry 
here.  They  say  tliat  there  be  300  brewers  at  Delph,  and 
there  they  imitate  the  English  Beere,  and  call  that  kind 
Delphs  English.  But  with  no  cost  could  they  ever  make 
as  good  as  the  English  is,  though  they  provided  to  have 
English  Brewers,  either  by  reason  of  the  difference  of 
the  waters,  or  rather  (as  by  experience  I  have  found), 
because  our  Beere  carried  over  Sea  {whereby  it  workes 
a  new,  and  gets  a  better  savour)  doth  drinke  much  better 
then  that  we  have  at  home.  They  say,  that  of  old  there 
were  more  then  700  brewers  at  Torgaw,  till  upon  the 
water  diverted  or  corrupted,  they  forsooke  that  place. 
It  is  not  lawful  to  scl  Rhenish  wine  and  French  white 
wine  in  the  same  taverne,  lest  they  should  be  mixed: 
but  one  man  may  sell  French  red  wine  and  Rhenish  wine, 
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which  cannot  well  be  mixed,  without  being  easily  per- 
ceived.    And  for  the  same  cause  they  may  not  sel  in  one 
place  divers  kinds  of  the  same  country  wine,  and  of  the 
same  colour.     The   Netherlanders   use  lessc  exccsse   in 
drinking  then  the  Saxons,  and  more  then  other  Germans. 
And  if  you  aske  a  woman  for  her  husband,  she  takes  it 
for  an  honest  excuse,  to  say  he  is  drunken  and  sleepes. 
But  ]  will  truly  say,  that  tor  every  day  drinking,  though 
it  bee  larre  6-om  sobernesse,  yet  it  is  not  with  so  great 
excessc  as  the  Saxons  use,  neither  in  taverns  (where  they, 
and  specially  the  common  sort  most  meet)  and  in  private 
feasts  at  home,  doe  they  use  so  great  excesse  as  the  Saxons. 
Neither  doe  drunken  men  reele  in  the  streets  of  Nether- 
land  so  frequently,  as  they  do  in  those  of  Saxony,     Only 
I   did   once   see,    not  without  astonishment,  a  man    of 
honorable  condition,  as  it  seemed  by  his  apporrell,  of 
Velvet,  and  many  rings  on  his  6ngcrs,  who  lay  groveling 
on  the  ground,  close  by  the  carte  rutt  of  the  high-way, 
with  two  servants  distending  his  cloakc  bctwecnc  the  Sun 
and  him,  and  when  wee  lighted   from  our  waggon,  to 
behold  more  neercly  this  spectacle,  thinking  the  man  to 
be  killed  or  sore  wounded,  his  servants  made  signes  unto 
us,   that   wee  would   not  trouble   him,  who  was  onely 
drunken,  and  would  be  well  assoonc  as  he  had  slept  a 
litde.     At   this   we  much   wondred,   and   went   on   our 
journcv.     At  feasts  they  have  a  fashion  to  put  a  Capons 
rump  m  the  saltscller,  &  to  contend  who  shall  deserve  it, 
by  drinking  most  for  it.     The  best  sort  at  feasts  for  a 
milike  will  change  hats,  whereby  it  happens  that  Gallants 
shal  wcarc  a  Burojcrs  cap,  and  a  Burger  an  hat  with  3 
feather,  crying,  Tous  folz  a  mode  de  Liege,  All  foolcs 
after  the  rashion  of  Liege.     Some  wanting  companions 
to  drinke,  lay  down  their  hat  or  cloke  for  a  companion, 
so  playing  themselves  both  parts,  of  drinking  to,  &  pledg- 
ing, till  they  have  no  more  sence  or  use  of  reason,  then 
the  cloke  or  hat  hath.     Lastly,  all  bargaines,  contracts, 
&  solemnities  whatsoever,  arc  done  in  their  cups. 

The  bngitudc  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  extends  8  Dnmsri*. 
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degrees  and  a  half,  from  the  Meridian  of  17  degrees 
and  a  halfc,  to  that  of  36  degrees.  And  the  latitude 
extends  lo  degrees,  from  the  paralell  of  58  degrees  ^^^fl 
that  of  68  degrees.  The  Kingdome  of  Denmark  is 
divided  into  sixe  parts,  Finmark,  Norway,  Gothia, 
Scandia,  Seland  and  Jutland.  ■ 

1  Finmark  reacheth  towards  the  North,  beyond  the 
Artick  circle,  to  the  Castle  Warthousc,  and  therefore  must 
needs  be  desart  and  barren.  fl 

2  Norway  in  the  Germans  tongue  signifies  the  way 
to  the  North,  and  it  is  so  large,  as  of  old  it  had  and  still 
retainelh  the  name  of  a  Kingdome,  and  towards  Finmark 
it  reacheth  to  the  Artick  circle.  The  Cities  are  named, 
Anstou  not  6rre  from  the  narrow  Sea,  called  Der  Soundt, 
and  Nidrosia,  formerly  called  Trondia,  lying  upon  the 
same  sea,  and  Bergis  the  seate  of  a  Bishop,  and  Salzburg 
a  Citie  of  traffick.  In  Norway  they  catch  great  store 
of  Stockfish,  which  they  bcatc  with  cudgels,  and  dry  with 
cold,  and  great  score  of  a  fish,  from  the  Greeke  word 
called  Plaise,  for  the  brcdth  thereof,  and  they  sell  great 
quantity  of  this  fish  to  the  German  Cities  upon  the  sea, 
which  they  keep  to  feedc  the  people,  in  case  the  cities 
should  be  besieged. 

3  The  Hand  Gothia  is  annexed  to  the  Crowne  of 
Denmark,  yet  the  Succians  tooke  it  in  our  time,  but  the 
Danes  recovered  it  againe.  Histories  report,  that  the 
Gothes  came  out  of  this  Hand,  yet  old  Writers  under 
the  name  of  Scandia  containe  all  the  tract  of  the  neck 
of  Land,  lying  from  the  Hibcrborian  Sea,  belweene  the 
Northerne  Ocean,  and  the  Bodick  Gulfe ;  from  whence 
it  is  more  probable,  that  the  Gothes  came  out,  then  onely 
from  this  little  Ibnd,  who  after  seated  themselves  upon 
the  Euxine  sea,  and  the  bankc  of  Danow,  and  from  thence 
made  incursions  upon  the  Roman  Empire.  And  here- 
upon the  said  tract,  containing  not  onely  Scandia  and 
Grothia,  but  all  Norway  and  Succia,  was  by  old  Writers 
called  the  shop  and  sheath  of  Nations,  The  Hand  Gothia 
yeelds  the  rich  Furres  called  Sabels. 
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4  The  Hand  Scandia  is  also  called  Scondia,  and  Scandi- 
navia^  and  Schonlandia,  that  is,  faire  land,  the  beauty 
whereof  the  Danes  highly  cxtoll,  and  for  the  firtiltie 
prcfcire  it  to  Sealand,  though  it  passe  the  same  in  the 
buildinps  of  the  Kings  Court  and  other  houses.  The 
Cities  thereof  are  Helsenburg,  Lanscron,  and  London  the 
Metropolitan  Citie. 

5  The  Hand  of  Seland,  (whence  they  hold  the  Zelanders  Tit  llend  0/ 
of  Nethcrland  to  have  conic  into  those  parts),  is  beautified  StlMJ. 
with  the  City  Copenhagen  (that  is,  the  Haven  of  Mer- 
chants) where  the  King  hath  his  Court,  and  there  is  an 
University.  It  hath  also  the  strong  Castell  Cronemburg, 
built  in  the  Village  Elsenar,  and  the  City  Roschild,  so 
called  of  a  Fountame,  being  the  seate  of  a  bishop,  where 
the  Kings  are  buried.  Betweene  the  Castle  Cronembirg 
in  Seland,  and  the  Castle  Helsenburg  in  Scandia,  Is  the 
femous  straight  of  the  Sea,  called  Dcr  Soundt,  by  which 
the  ships  enter  into  the  Baltick  Sea,  and  returning  from 
Dantzk  and  Righa,  laded  with  precious  commodities,  pay 
great  tributes  to  the  King  of  Denmarke,  both  at  the 
entrie  and  going  fourth  of  that  Straight. 

6  Jutland  signifying  a  good  land  in  the  German  JuthnJ. 
langiugc,  is  the  Northerne  part  of  the  Cimbrian  Cher- 
sonesus  (that  is,  necke  of  land)  whence  the  Cimbri  came, 
who  made  war  upon  the  Romans.  And  this  Jutland  with 
the  foresaid  Seland,  are  properly  called  Denmarke,  the 
other  parts  being  peculiar  Regions,  at  divers  times 
annexed  to  that  Crownc.  The  chicfc  Towncs  of  Jutland, 
arc  Aleburg,  Nicopia  and  Wiburg.  The  rest  of  the  tract 
of  the  Cimbrian  Chersoncsus,  containes  the  Dukedome 
of  Hoist,  vulgarly  called  Holstein,  which  of  old  was  part 
of  Saxony,  but  so,  as  the  Danes  often  forced  it  to  the 
paying  of  tribute,  and  at  last  about  the  ycerc  1465  they 
fiilly  subdued  it.  Part  of  this  Dukedome  lying  upon 
the  Brittan  Sea,  betweene  the  Brooke  Idera  and  the  River 
Elve,  is  called  Ditmarcia,  all  fcnny,  so  as  by  casting  downe 
certaine  bankes,  they  may  drowne  al  the  Countrie,  and 
by  this  strength,  the  inhabitants  keeping  their  enemies 
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out,  long  preserved  a  rude  or  rural)  liberty,  but  at  last 
in  our  time,  Frederike  King  of  Dcnmarkc,  upon  advan- 
tage of  a  great  frost  in  those  Fenncs,  suddenly  assailed 
and  subdued  them,  joyning  that  Country  to  the  said 
Dukcdome  of  Hoist.  Of  which  Dukedome  the  chicfc 
Towncs  arc  Flcnsburg,  Slesvick  (where  of  old  the  Dukes 
held  their  Court)  being  seated  on  the  Sea  towards  the 
East,  and  Gottorp,  and  Meldorp  in  Ditmarcia  upon  the 
Sea  towards  the  West.  Upon  the  confines  of  Hoist  lye 
the  (aire  Imperiall  free  Cities  Lubeck  and  Hamburg,  to 
the  frecdome  whereof  the  Dukes  of  Hoist  were  great  and 
neere  enemies,  challenging  the  same  to  bee  built  in  their 
soylc,  for  which  cause  the  Kings  of  Denmark  possessing 
that  Dukedome,  are  much  suspected  by  these  Cities, 
whom  they  more  and  more  feare,  as  their  power  more 
incrcaseth.  Some  reckon  the  Hands  Orcades  for  part  of 
Dcnmarke,  and  they  say,  that  the  inhabitants  speake  the 
Gothcs  language  :  but  Histories  witnesse,  that  howsoevesi 
of  old  they  belonged  to  the  Danes,  yet  they  have  long 
been  subject  to  the  Kingdome  of  Scotland. 

Tit  sitiiatiim.  Dcnmarke  lying  neere  the  Artick  circle,  must  needs 
be  subject  to  great  cold,  howsoever  the  mistie  aire,  caused 
by  the  frequent  lies,  doth  in  some  sort  mitigate  the 
extremity  thereof. 

Ti*  FtrH&j.        In  regard  of  the  clime,  it  cannot  be  expected, 

fruites  should  grow  here,  which  are  oncly  ripened  by  the] 
heatc  of  the  Sunne.     They  have  come  sufficient  for  thetff 

[lil.ii.  loi.]  own  use,  and  plenty  thereof  (as  of  all  other  commodities) 

is  brought  to  them  from  Dantzk  and  all  other  parts,  by 

reason  of  the  frequent  concourse  of  Merchants  into  the 

Soundt,  which  they  injoy  at  good  rates,  and  with  muchj 

case.  \ 

Vh  itvffifke.       The  Danes  exchange  great  plenty  of  dried  and  salted 
fishes,  and  of  other  smal  commodities,  for  necessaries  to 
clothe  and  fccde  them;    and  being  in  both  these  kinds' 
frugal  and  sparing  (as  the  Germans  arc),  they  also  attaine 
to  some  small  riches  by  this  poore  traffick.     And  sincej 
they  feede  for  the  most  part  on  dried  fishes,  bacon,  and! 
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salt  meates,  and  little  use  fresh  meates  as  veale  and 
mutton,  they  carry  great  hcards  of  oxen  and  calves  out 
of  Hoist  into  Ncthcrland.  Lastly,  since  they  have  no 
other  commodities  of  their  owne  to  transport,  and  Mer- 
chants that  passe  the  Baltike  Sea,  of  necessity  landing 
at  Elsenar,  bring  them  all  necessaries  from  forraigne  parts, 
and  also  take  or  them  such  commodities  as  they  can  spare, 
surely  howsoever  the  ships  of  Denmark  are  in  strength 
sayling  and  lasting  next  to  the  English,  yet  their 
Merchants  seldomc  make  any  other  voyages  then  towards 
the  Northenie  lies  to  take  fish.  In  diet  they  are  much  Titditt., 
like  the  Germans,  and  especially  the  neighbouring  Saxons. 
Their  dainties  arc  bacon  and  salt  meats,  but  the  common 
people  feeds  much  on  divers  kinds  of  dried  fishes,  which 
at  the  first  view  of  them  a  stranger  may  wcl  perceive, 
by  their  leane  and  withered  faces,  and  they  likewise  feede 
on  bread  very  black,  heavy  and  windy.  1  did  sec  no 
common  Inncs  at  Copenhagen,  Elsenar,  or  Roschilde,  but 
some  arc  there  licensed  to  keepe  Taverns  for  selling  of 
wine,  where  the  common  table  for  that  purpose  is  alwaies 
ready  covered  with  linnen.  But  passengers  must  ohtaine 
diet  and  lodging  with  some  Citizen,  and  in  their  houses 
they  shal  find  honest  manners,  moderate  diet,  and  deane 
beds  and  sheets.  To  conclude,  the  Danes  passe  (if  it 
be  possible)  their  neighbour  Saxons  in  the  excesse  of  their 
drinking. 

Poland  hath  the  name  of  Pole  in  that  language  P^knJ. 
signifying  a  plaine,  and  is  a  vast  kingdome.  The 
longitude  thereof  extends  16  degrees  from  the  Meridian 
of  38  degrees,  to  that  of  54  degrees,  and  the  latitude 
extends  9  degrees  from  the  paralel  of  47  degrees  to  that 
of  56  degrees.  It  is  divided  into  the  greater  and  the 
lesse. 

1  Of  the  greater  Poland  these  are  the  chiefe  towncs 
Bosiiau  seated  on  the  Brooke  Barta,  and  Genesua,  and 
Ladislauia  seated  upon  the  River  Vistula  or  Wexel. 

2  The  lesser  Poland  lies  towards  the  South,  wherein 
is  Cracouia  (vulgarly  Crakaw)  the  scat  of  the  Kings.    The 
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inhabitants  come  of  the  Scithians,  and  the  rruinncrs  ot 
the  common  people  at  this  day  little  differ  from  the  old 
Sarmatians.     This  Region  is  fenny,  and  great  part  thereof^ 
is  woody,  but  it  so  abouiidcth  with  cornc  and  pastures,' 
as  it  supplies  all  Europe  with  cornc,  and  the  neighbourl 
Countries  with  beards  of  Cattcll.     It  hath  no  vines,  but| 
it  yeelds  plenty  of  pit  coale,  and  much  wax  and  hony, 
and  it  no  lesse  aboundeth  with  many  kinds  of  the  said^^ 
cattell,  aswell  wilde  as  tame.  ^M 

Other  Provinces  are  annexed  to  this  Kingdom,  namely, 
Samogitia,  Massovia,  Lithuania,  Volhinia,  Russia,  and 
Podolia,  for  I  omit  Borussia,  though  subject  to  this  King- 
dome  under  a  free  yoke,  because  I  formerly  said,  that  it 
is  numbred  among  the  Provinces  of  Germany,  the 
inhabitants  being  Germans  in  language  and  manners,  and 
because  I  have  m  that  place  formerly  described  the  same. 

3  Samogitia  hath  no  walled  Towne,  but  the  peoplci 
live  in  Cottages,  and  being  rude  and  of  great  stature,! 
only  apply  themselves  to  the  plough,  and  feeding  of  cattle, 
not  knowing  any  use  of  mony,   scarce  the  service  of  | 
God. 

4  The  Metropolitan   City  of  Massovia  is  Warsovia 
(vulgarly  Warsaw),  where  the  Parlaments  of  the  King-  j 
dome  are  held.  ^| 

5  Lithuania  gives  the  title  of  Great  Duke,  and  is  a  " 
most  large  Province,  fenny  and  woody,  so  as  in  Summer 
there  is  no  passage  into  it,  but  in  winter  when  the  Fenns 
are  frozen,  Merchants  trade  with  the  inhabitants,  Vilna^ 
is  the  Metropolitan  city,  and  seate  of  the  Bishop.  It  hathl 
very  few  Towncs,  and  the  ViUages  are  commonly  distaiic| 
20  German  miles  one  from  the  other.  They  have  plenty 
of  hony,  wax,  a  kind  of  beast  like  an  oxe  called  Alee,  j 
wilde  beasts  and  rich  fijrres,  but  they  scarce  know  the  usefl 
of  mony.  ™ 

6  Volhinia  is  the  most  fertile  province  of  that  King- 
dom, and  fullest  of  (aire  townes  and  Casdes. 

[III.ii.  loj.J       7  Russia  or  Reutenia  hath  many  Towncs,  whereof  the^ 
most  knowne  is  Leopolis  {vulgarly  Lcimpurg)  and  it  is 
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tlkmous  for  swift  and  good  hcn-ses,  not  to  speake  of  the 
rich  fiirrcs  and  other  commodities. 
8  Lastly,  Podolia  aboundeth  with  excellent  Pastures, 
but  hath  few  Cities  or  Towncs. 
In  general,  Poland  is  subject  to  as  great  cold,  as  the  T*t  titnaiUii. 
lower  part  of  Germany,  lying  under  tnc  same  Paralell, 
and  the  Countries,  as  they  lie  more  Northerly,  so  they 
suffer  more  cold ;    for  the  coast  of  the  Baltike  Sea,  the 

(more  it  lyes  towards  the  East,  the  more  it  still  bends  to 
the  North,  besides  that,  the  plaJncncs  ot  the  Countrie, 
and  the  frequency  of  Lakes  and  Fcnncs,  doe  more  increase 
L      the  cold.     They  use  stoves  heated  with  earthen  ovens, 
\      for  remedy  against  cold,  as  the  Germans  doc. 

The  revencws  of  the  King  and  Gentlemen  are  moderate,  Titfirtitt 
scarce  sufficient  to  maintamc  a  plentiful  tabic,  and  to 
exchange  with  Merchants  for  Wines  and  Spices  (which 
they  much  use,  especially  in  dressing  of  fish)  and  for 
fbrniigne  StufFes  and  Clothes  of  SilJce  and  Wooll.  Poland 
sboundeth  with  beasts,  aswcll  wild  as  tame,  and  yecldcth 
excellent  horses,  not  great,  but  quicke  and  stirring. 
Neither  doe  the  Gentlemen  more  delight  in  any  thing, 
then  in  their  horses,  so  as  they  hang  gold  chaines  and 
Jewels  at  their  eares,  and  paint  them  halfe  over  with 
exquisite  colours,  but  in  that  uncomely,  that  they  are 
not  naturall  for  horses,  as  the  Camatian  colour,  and  their 
hinder  parts  they  adorne  with  rich  Furres  and  skinnes 
of  Lions  and  L^pards  and  the  like,  aswell  to  terrifie 
their  enemies,  as  to  adorne  and  beautifie  their  horses. 
Poland  likewise  aboundeth  with  Flesh,  Whittmcatc,  Birds, 
jl  fi-esh-water  Fish  (it  being  fiirrc  within  land),  and  al  kind 
I  of  Pulse,  as  Pease  and  the  like.  It  hath  some,  but  very 
'  few  mines  of  Gold  and  Silver  towards  the  Carpalian 
Mountaines  of  Hungary,  and  of  Iron  and  Brimstone. 
It  abounds  with  Hony,  which  they  find  in  hollow  trees 
and  caves  of  the  earth,  besides  the  Husbandmans  hives. 
It  yeclds  great  quantity  of  Wax,  Flax,  Linnen  clothes 
made  thereof,  Hempe,  Pich  of  both  kinds,  Masts  for 
shippcs,  Boards  and  Timber,  rich  Furres,  Salt  digged  out 
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of  pits,  Amber,  Soape-ashes,  and  all  kindc  of  Grai 
especially  Rye,  which   hath  made  Daniske  famous,    f( 
relieving  all  Nations  therewith  in  time  of  dearth. 

Tittnjkt.       No  marvel)  then  if  Merchants  bring  unto  them  Silkes 
of  Italy,  Cloth  of  England,  Wine  of  Spaine,  and  the 
very  Spices  of   India,   with    most   remote  commodities, 
since  they  not  oncly  sell  them  at  what  price  they  list,  but  j 
also  brine  from  thence  such  precious  foresaid  commodities.^ 
Polaitd    IS    al!    farrc    within    land,    excepting    Borussia^^ 
(vulgarly  Frussen),  which  with  immunities  is  subject  to 
this  Kingdome,  though  I  have  described  it  among  the 
Provinces  of  Germany,  because  the  people  arc  Germans 
in  language  and  manners.     And  the  very  inhabitants  of 
Borussia  have  but  few  ships,  using  strangers  to  export 
their  commodities.     Poland  aboundeth  with  the  foresaid 
most  neccssar)'  commodities,  and  the  people  live  content 
with  their  owne;    yet  are  they  not  rich,  because  they 
want  the  foresaid  lorraigne  commodities  farrc  brought, 
and  90  deare.     And  they  have  so  little  Gold  and  Silver, 
as  despising  all  in  respect  of  it,  they  sell  all  commodities 
at  a  most  low  rate,  especially  those  which  are  for  daily ^J 
foode,  and  unfit  to  be  exported.  ^M 

Tie  Jjti.  And  in  truth,  my  selfe  having  in  Poland  and  Ireland, 

found  a  strange  chcapcnesse  ot^  all  such  necessaries,  in 
respect  they  want,  and  so  more  estceme  Silver,  this  obser- 
vation makes  me  of  an  opinion  much  contrary  to  the 
vulgar,  that  there  is  no  more  certaine  signe  of  a  flourishing 
and  rich  commonwealth,  then  the  deare  price  of  these 
things  (excepting  the  yccres  of  famine),  nor  any  greater 
argument  ot  a  poore  and  weakc  State,  then  the  chcape^ 
price  of  them,  and  it  makes  me  confident  to  conclude,  H 
that  old  wives  snared  with  papistical]  superstition,  doe  " 
foolishly  attribute  the  late  deare  prices  to  the  change  of 
Religion  in  our  time,  while  they  ignorantly  extoll  former 
times,  wherein  twenty  fourc  Eggs  were  sold  for  a  penny  : 
for  in  our  Age,  our  Kings  have  more  royall  Tributes, 
our  Nobles  fiirre  greater  revencws,  our  Merchants  much 
greater  wealth,  then  ever  our  progenitors  had,  and  this 
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is  the  cause  that  alt  things  for  diet  and  apparrell,  and  our 
very  wanton  desires,  are  sold  at  much  higher  prices  then 
in  former  aces,  because  our  riches  nuke  us  not  able  to  [III.  ii.  103. 
want  any  thing  to  serve  our  appetite,  at  what  price  soever 
it  is  set.  Againe  for  Italy,  it  hath  no  great  store  of  flesh, 
birds,  fish,  and  tike  things  for  food,  in  regard  of  the 
populousoesse  thereof,  yet  the  Inhabitants  holding  it  no 
disgrace  to  be  sparing  in  diet,  and  modest  in  apparell 
(so  it  be  clenly),  in  regard  of  this  general!  temperance, 
and  that  the  Nobility  disdaincth  not  to  weave  silkcs,  and 
trade  for  them,  being  the  sinew  of  that  Countrcy,  howso- 
ever all  things  are  sold  there  at  most  deare  prices,  yet 
no  Princes  (considering  things  to  be  considered)  no 
Gentlemen,  no  Merchants  of  the  universall  World,  have 
greater  treasures  and  wealth,  then  those  of  Italy.  I  have 
said  that  Poland  doth  abound  with  all  kinds  of  flesh, 
whitmeates,  fresh  water  fish,  and  alt  things  necessary  for 
foode,  and  that  it  ycclds  no  Wine,  which  the  Inhabitants 
scldomc  drinke,  but  in  place  thereof  they  use  Bcerc,  which 
they  of  Dantzk  brew  very  strong  and  good,  and  they 
make  a  drinke  of  Hony,  which  they  estceme  almost  as 
mu^  as  wine,  and  the  best  composition  thereof  is  made 
ID  the  Province  of  Massovia.  They  have  such  store  of 
Butter,  as  I  have  seene  them  anoint  Carl  wheeles  there- 
with, but  it  is  more  white  and  Icsse  savoury  then  ours. 
This  Kingdome  hath  few  Cities;  and  if  a  stranger  will 
for  a  time  sojourne  in  any  of  them,  he  shall  easily  find 
a  German  or  Netherlander  to  be  his  Host,  who  will 
entertainc  him  more  commodiously  then  any  of  that 
Nation,  though  perhaps  at  extraordinary  rates,  as  my  sclfe 
found,  abiding  with  a  Netherlander  at  Crakaw. 

The  Inncs  m  the  chicfc  Cities,  affoord  convenient  beds,  Tii  Imm. 
and  plenty  of  flesh  and  fresh  water  fish.  And  these  fish 
they  dressc  with  pepper  and  spice  more  then  enough, 
for  which  kinde  of  Cooker)',  the  Polonians  arc  praised 
above  the  Germans  or  any  other  Nation,  yet  the  spice 
being  fiuTc  brought  and  deerely  sold,  makes  the  sawce 
ferrc  more  costly,  then  the  fish  it  selfe.     There  is  scarce 
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any  Gentleman  who  hath  not  the  skill,  and  doth  not  use 
to  drcssc  fish  for  his  owiie  eating.  In  Villages  and  small 
Cities,  by  the  high  way  a  passenger  shall  find  no  bed, 
but  he  may  carry  a  b«i  in  his  Coach,  and  sit  upon  it 
conveniently.  Others  use  to  sleepe  upon  straw,  lapped 
with  a  furred  horscmans  coate,  which  they  use  to  wcarc, 
and  if  they  have  no  such  coate,  they  must  be  content  to 
sleepe  upon  deanc  straw:  And  ail  the  passengers  lie 
together  in  the  warmc  stoavc,  with  those  of  the  Family, 
both  Men  and  Wcomen.  Neither  shall  they  find  in  such 
places  any  Wine  or  choice  mcatcs,  which  they  use  to  bring 
from  Cities  in  their  Coaches.  For  the  Innes  in  such 
places  are  poore  naked  houses,  having  nothing  to  sell, 
but  close  by  them  are  the  shambles,  the  Bakers  &  Brewers 
houses,  where  the  passengers  buy  beerc  &  such  meat  as 
they  like,  and  bring  it  to  the  Inne,  which  a  poore  Ilostesse 
will  dresse,  affoordmg  them  onely  fier,  and  a  course  Table- 
cloth. And  it  seemed  to  me,  that  the  Lord  of  the  place 
useth  to  impose  upon  some  vassall  this  charge  to  entcrtaine 
strangers:  for  the  Hostcsse  will  give  her  labour  for 
nothing,  except  in  curtesie  you  desire  her  to  eatc  with 
you,  and  if  you  freely  give  her  a  small  reward,  as  three 
pence  for  the  whole  Company,  shee  will  thinke  you  dcalc 
bountifully  with  her,  but  shee  will  aske  you  nothing. 
Also  you  may  freelie  carrlc  away  in  your  Coach,  flesh, 
bread,  wine,  or  anic  thing  that  remaines,  which  I  have 
scene  done  many  times.  No  Countrey  in  Europe 
yittialj  at  e  alFoordes  victuals  at  a  lower  rate.  My  selfe  and  a  Con*- 
buirau.  panion,  did  in  a  Countrey  Towne  invite  two  Guests, 
and  our  dinner  for  foure  persons  came  but  to  foure  Grosh 
and  a  halfc.  I  have  formerly  set  downe  the  ordinary 
expences  generally,  in  a  Chapter  treating  of  that  Subject 
in  the  first  Booke  of  this  thirde  Part,  and  particularlic, 
in  the  journey  through  Poland  in  the  first  Part.  Now 
I  will  onclic  adde,  that  in  the  Villages  and  litde  Cities 
by  the  high  way,  I  have  bought  tenne  Egges  for  one 
Grosh,  a  Goose  for  three,  a  Partridge  for  two,  a  loinc  of 
Mutton  for  two,  a  Pigge  for  three  Grosh,  and  all  like 
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a  Cooke  in  his  companic,  or  have  himsclifc  any  skill  to 
dresse  meatc  for  his  owne  appetite,  I  ihinkc  hcc  shall 
there  want  nothing  for  necessary  or  delicate  foode.  But 
hee  niay  not  expect,  that  a  Countrcy  Hostessc  should 
sceke  out,  or  curiously  drcssc  any  daineties  for  him. 

Lastly,  the  Potonians  are  as  stout  drinkers  as  the  [lll.ii- 104.] 
Germans,  and  passe  them  all,  excepting  oncly  the  Saxons,  T"*-  Jiiaking. 
yea  above  all  that  ever  I  observed  given  to  this  v'vx, 
they  seemed  to  me  to  be  mad  in  this  kind,  that  in 
drinking  they  are  prone  to  quarrels,  brawling  and 
fighting.  Give  me  leave  to  addc  one  observation, 
which  to  me  seemed  very  strange.  At  Malvin  and 
Dantzkc  in  Prusscn,  bctweene  Michaelmas  and  Christ- 
mas, the  Country  people  bring  in  sledges  laded  with 
dead  Hares,  all  froicn  over,  which  are  so  preserved 
aswell  and  better,  then  if  they  were  powdred  with  Salt, 
tilt  our  Lady  day  in  Lent,  about  which  time  the  frost 
begins  first  to  breake.  And  if  they  will  cate  a  Hare  in 
the  mcane  time,  they  thaw  it  at  the  ficr,  or  the  oven  of 
the  warmc  stove,  or  by  casting  it  into  water,  and  so  they 
presently  set  it  to  the  ficr,  either  to  be  rostcd  or  boyled. 
In  like  sort  they  preserve  Phcsants,  or  any  kind  of  flesh, 
being  frozen  over,  aswell  as  if  they  were  salted.  And 
if  any  man  thinke  this  a  Travellers  fiction,  let  him  know, 
that  a  most  credible  person  told  mee,  of  his  certaine 
knowledge  and  experience,  that  the  Moscoviics  in  Russia, 
bring  the  dead  bodies  of  men  in  winter  thus  frozen  over, 
and  so  lay  them  on  heapes  in  the  Bellfrces  of  the  Churches, 
where  they  lie  without  rotting,  or  ill  smell,  till  about 
our  IjiAy  day  in  Lent  the  Snow  begins  to  thaw,  and 
the  earth  to  be  fit  for  digging  (for  till  that  time  the  earth 
is  covered  with  dccpe  and  hard  snow,  and  if  it  were  not 
so  covered,  yet  is  so  hard  by  continuall  frosts,  as  it  cannot 
bee  digged.)  And  at  that  time  each  family  takes  the 
bodies  of  their  dead,  and  takes  care  to  buric  them. 
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Chap.  V. 

Of  luly  touching  all  the  subjects   of  the  third 
Chapter  going  before. 

He  Longitude  of  Italy  extends  fourtecne 
degrees  and  a  halfe  from  the  Meridian 
of  twenty  seven  degrees  and  a  halfc,  to 
that  of  forty  two  degrees.  And  the 
Latitude  extends  eight  degrees  from  the 
paralell  of  thirty  eight  dcjgrccs  to  that 
of  forty  sixc  di^;rces.  Ita^-  of  old  was 
called  Saturnia,  Janicula,  Ocnotria,  and  Ausonia,  and  lastly 
it  had  the  name  of  Italy.  It  was  called  Saturoia  of 
Saturne,  who  banished  from  his  Country,  taught  the 
Inhabitants  of  this  Country  the  Art  of  Husbandry,  as 
Poets  (able,  and  is  accounted  the  first  King  of  this  people, 
then  called  Aborigines,  as  borne  there,  not  comming  from 
any  forraignc  part  to  inhabitc  there.  It  was  called 
Janicula  of  Janus  or  Noha,  whom  they  affirme  to  have 
come  thither  after  the  deluge,  and  to  have  taught  them 
the  art  to  plant  vines  and  sow  come,  &  to  have  built  the 
Citie  Janua,  now  called  Genoa.  It  was  called  Ocnotria, 
either  of  the  excellent  wines,  or  of  Oenotrius  King  of 
the  Sabines,  as  likewise  it  had  the  name  Ausonia  of 
Ausonius,  the  son  of  Ulisses.  Lastly,  it  was  called  Italy 
of  Italus  King  of  Sicilie,  or  of  an  old  Greekc  word  signi- 
fying oxen,  and  shewing  the  inhabiunts  to  have  bcei^_ 
Heardsmen.  Ptolomy  describes  it  in  the  forme  of  ^| 
Chersonesus  (that  is,  neckc  of  land)  or  Peninsula  (that 
is,  almost  an  Iland),  and  Pliny  in  the  forme  of  an  Oakei^ 
leafe,  but  others  more  aptly  compare  it  to  a  mans  I 
from  the  thigh  to  the  sole  of  the  footc. 

Old  Writers  dividing  Italy  from  Gallia  Cisalpina,    __ 
togata,  inclose  Gallia  with  a  line  drawnc  from  the  River 
Varus  beyond  Genoa,  by  the  Apeninc  Mountaine  to  the 
Brooke  Rubico,  where  it  fallcs  into  the  Sea  neere  Ravenn 
and  this  line  is  obliquely  stretched  from  the  East  to 
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Wcst,  and  so  they  divide  it  from  Italy,  and  make 

mount,  the  Dukedomc  of  Milan,  the  Dukcdomc  of  l-emra, 

the  Trevisau  Marquisatc,  and  all  Histria,  to  be  a  peculiar 

part  of  Europe.     But  these  Provinces  being  at  this  time 

part  of  Italy,  it  is  better  inclosed  and  confined  by  a  line 

drawne  from  the  head  of  the  Brooke  Varus,  through  the 

Coccian  Alpcs  to  the  Mountainc  Adula,  (which  lies  upon 

the  Alpcs  of  Furca  or  Mount  Gothard)  and  so  through  [Hl.ti.  loj.] 

the  Rhctian  Alpcs  towards  the  East,  to  the  Brooke  Arsia, 

(confining  Histria) ;    and  the  rest  of  Italy  is  compassed 

with  the  Sea.     Also  the  Mount  Appcnine  derived  from 

the  Alpcs,  runncs  all  the  length  of  Italy,  in  the  forme 

of  a  fishes  backc  bone,  and  almost  in  the  midst  dcvides 

it  into  two  tracts,  one  lying  towards  the  upper  or  Adri- 

aticke  Sea,  the  other  towards  the  nether  or  Tyrrhene 

Sea.      Eor    howsoever    the    Appcnnine    about    Ancona, 

seemes  to  bend  towards  the  Adriaticke  Sea,  and  there  to 

end ;    yet  after  it  Curnes  from  thence,  and  devides  the 

rest  of  Italy,  till  it  ends  upon  the  straight  of  the  Sicilian 

Sea.     Italy  worthily  catlcd  the  Quecne  of  Nations,  can 

never  be  sufiicicntly  praised,  being  most  happy  in  the 

sweete  Ayre,  the  most  fruitfuU  and  pleasant  fields,  warme 

sunny  hils,  hurtlcssc  thickets,  shaddowing  groves,  Havens 

of  the  Sea,  watering  brookes,  baths,  wmc,  and  oyle  for 

delight,  and  most  safe  forts  or  defences  as  well  of  the 

Sea  as  of  the  Alpes.     Neither  is  any  part  of  Europe  more 

inhabited,  more  adorned  with  Cities  and  Castles,  or  to 

be  compared  thereunto  for  tillage  and  husbandry. 

The  Provinces  thereof  are  numbrcd  14.  First  beyond 
the  Appenine  towards  the  Tyrrhene  Sea,  lie  five  Provinces, 
Liguria,  Tuscia,  Campania,  (subdevided  into  Umbria, 
JLatium,  and  Campania,  the  happy) :  Lucania  (vulgarly 
Basilicata),  and  Calabria,  (the  upper  and  the  lower).  Also 
on  this  side  the  Appenine  towards  the  Adriaticke  Sea, 
lie  five  Provinces,  (going  backc  from  the  East  to  the 
West),  Salentinum,  Apulia,  Samnium,  (vulgarly  Abrotzo), 
Picxnum,  (vulgarly  Marca  Anconitana)  and  Flaminia, 
(vulgarly  Romandiola),  whereof  part  beyond  the  brooke 
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Rubico,  reacheth  into  Gallia  Cisalpina.     Againc  in 
part  called  of  old  Gallia  Cisalpina,  arc  foure  Province 
Lonibardia,  Marca,  Trevisana,  Forum  Julii,  and  Histria.] 

1  The  chiefc  City  in  Liguria,  is  Genoa,  a  free  City, 
(or  at  least  having  the  shew  of  liberty),  to  which  all  this 
Province  is  subject,  which  licth  all  upon  the  Tyrrhene 
Sea,  and  is  now  vulgarly  called  La  Riviera  di  Genoa, 
being  of  all  Italy  the  most  rocky  and  barren  tract:  ycx 
whether  by  Husbandmcns  art  and  labour,  or  by  lying 
upon  the  South  Sun,  I  know  not;  but  sure  I  am,  and 
well  remember,  that  passing  that  way  in  the  b^inning 
of  Winter,  I  tooke  great  pleasure  in  the  plenty  and  good- 
nesse  of  the  fruites  thereof :  Besides  that,  all  Men  extoU 
the  fertility  of  Mount  Ferrate,  (a  part  of  Liguria,  inclosed 
and  watered  by  the  Rivers  Tanoro  and  Po!) 

2  Tuscia  had  the  name  of  Franckensence,  which  the 
used  for  Incense,  and  was  formerly  called  Hctruria, 
this  day  named  Toscana.  It  was  an  old  Dukcdome 
erected  by  the  Longobards,  and  after  was  devided  into 
many  territories  of  Tree  Cities  and  Commonwealths,  the 
liberty  whereof  (namely  of  Horencc,  Pisa,  and  Sienna) 
the  Family  of  Medici,  invaded  in  the  time  of  the 
Emperour  Charles  the  fifth,  and  now  possesseth  all 
Toscany  with  title  of  great  Duke,  oncly  the  City  of  Lucca 
$tiU  preserving  the  old  liberty  of  that  Commonwealth. 
It  hath  very  many  Cities,  of  which  these  are  the  chiefe; 
Florence,  Pisa,  (an  University),  Sienna,  and  Lucca,  (which 
still  is  a  free  City). 

3  Campania  (vulgarly  Campagna)  is  subdevided  (as  I 
said)  into  Latium,  Umbria,  and  Campania  the  happy. 
Latium  hath  the  name  of  the  Fable  of  Saturne,  liu-king 
there  in  banishment,  and  it  is  the  Fountaine  of  the  famous 
Latin  tongue,  and  the  head  City  thereof  is  Rome,  which 
Cit)'  together  with  the  whole  Province,  is  at  this  day 
subject  to  the  Pope,  &  the  Province  is  vulgarly  called 
Campacna  di  Roma.  The  second  part  is  Umbria,  which 
was  held  part  of  Latium,  &  licth  beyond  Rome,  amidst 
the  Mount  Apenine  of  whose  shaddow  it  had  the  name 
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of  Umbria,  but  is  now  called  the  Dukcdome  of  Spafeto, 

to  which  dignity  it  was  raised  of  old  by  the  Lombards, 

and  it  is  subject  to  the  Pope  of  Rome.     The  Cities 

thereof  arc  Volgineum,  Assisium,  Spolctum,  Pcrusium, 

and  Otricoli.     The  third  part  is  Campania  the  happy, 

vulgarly  called  Terra  di  I-avorr,  having  the  name  or  the 

most  fertile  Plaine  of  Capua,  seated  upon  the  banke  of 

the  River  Volturnus;    and  to  that  Citic  it  was  of  old 

subject,  but  at  this  day  it  is  the  chiefe  Province  of  the 

Neapolitan  Kingdome,  the  head  Citic  whereof  is  Naples, 

of  old  called  Parthenope,  and  Dystarchia,  now  adorned 

with  stately  Pallaces,  of  Dukes,  Earlcs,  and  Gentlemen, 

especially  those  of  the  Duke  of  Gravina,  and  the  Prince 

of  Salerno,  these  Noble  men  dwelling  there  the  greatest  [Ill.ii- io6.1 

part  of  the  ycere.     The  Capuan  delights,  corruptmg  the 

Army  of  Hanniball,  are  knownc  to  all  the  World.     This 

Province  is  an  earthly  Paradise,  where  Bacchus  and  Ceres 

strive  for  principalitic.     I  passe  over  Cuma,  of  old  a 

fiimous  Cirie,  and  Linternum,  famous  for  the  banishment 

and  Sepulcher  of  Scipio  the  Africane,  since  at  this  day 

oncly  rcmaine   some  ruines  of  Cuma,  and   scarce  any 

memory  of  Linternum.     Neere  Suessa,  is  the  Mountainc 

Valerius  or  Falcrnus,  ftmous  for  the  wine  it  yccldeth, 

and    the    fiimous    Mountaines    Gaurus,    Massicus    and 

Vesuvius.      The    Mountaine    Vesuvius    is    now    called  TA* 

Somma,  out  of  the  top  whereof,  of  old  great  flames  W««x«<« 

broke  out,  burning  the  neighbour  places,  in  which  flames     "'"'""■ 

Pliny  (living  in  hic  time  of  Trajan)  was  choakcd  and 

perished,  while  hee  curiously  searched  the  cause  of  those 

flames.     In  our  age  this  Mountaine  burned,  and  now 

daily  fire  breakes  out  of  it.     Here  the  bcautic  of  all  the 

World  is  gathered  as  it  were  into  a  bundle.     Here  be 

the  famous  dwellings  of  the  Romans,  in  the  Territorie 

of  Naples.     Here  arc  the  Acherusian  Fennes,  the  Lake 

of  Avemus,  the  Ditch  of  Nero,  the  Bridge  of  Caligula, 

and  other  wonders  celebrated  by  Poets.     The  Kingdome 

of  Naples  is  subject  to  the  King  of  Spainc,  which  together 

with  the  Dukcdome  of  Milan,  also  subject  to  him,  is 
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thought  to  containc  more  then  halfe  Italy,  besides  the 
Ilaitaof  Sicily,  annexed  to  this  Kingdomc,  whereof  this 
is  the  chiefe  Province,  and  the  bounds  of  it  reach  to  the 
Sea,  and  so  lye  backward  on  this  side  the  Apenntne 
towards  Samnium,  where  it  is  confined,  and  divided  from 
the  Mark  of  Ancona,  by  the  Brooke  Truento. 

4  Lucania,  vulgarly  Hasilicata,  is  a  small  Territory,  the 
Cities  whereof  are  Folia  and  Laina. 

5  Calabria  a  Province  of  this  King-dome,  is  divided 
into  the  upper  and  the  lower.  The  upper  is  called  great 
Grace,  being  of  old  inhabited  by  the  Greekes,  and  using 
still  that  language  corrupted  with  the  Italian.  The  Cities 
thereof  fiimous  of  old,  are  Rudia  (where  Ennius  was 
borne),  Croto  (where  Milo  was  borne,  who  carried  an 
Oxe),  Tarentum  now  the  chiefe  City,  and  Locris.  The 
lower  Calabria  is  called  Brutium,  the  chiefe  City  whereof 
is  Reghio,  so  called,  because  Sicily  is  said  to  have  been 
there  divided  from  Italy  by  an  Earthquake. 

6  Salentinum  vulgarly  Terra  di  Ottranto  hath  the 
Cities  Ottranto,  and  Brundusium. 

7  Apulia  vulgarly  Puglia,  is  divided  into  Pcncctia  and 
Daunia. 

In  Pencetia  or  Mesapia,  vulgarly  cailed  Terra  di  Barn, 
are  the  Cities  Basigno  and  Bitonto.  In  Daunia,  vuk^ly 
called  Puglia  Piana,  are  the  Cities  Mansfredonia,  Bene- 
vcntum  (made  a  Dukedome  by  the  Lunibards),  Asculum, 
and  the  Village  Cannae,  famous  by  the  old  defeate  of 
the  Romans.  And  here  is  the  Mountaine  Gnrganus, 
vulgarly  called  Sant'  Angclo. 

8  Samnium  of  old  called  Aprusium,  at  this  day  hath 
the  name  of  Abrozzo,  where  is  Sulmo,  in  which  Ovid 
was  borne,  and  here  the  Kingdome  of  Naples  is  confined 
on  this  side  the  Apenine  Mountaine. 

9  Picxnum,  vulgarly  Marca  Anconitana  is  subject  to 
the  Pope,  and  hath  the  name  of  the  chiefe  City  Ancona, 
so  called  of  the  crookednesse  of  the  Haven,  which  is 
held  the  best  Haven  of  Italy.  Persaurura,  vulgarly 
Pesaro,  belongs  to  this  ProvirKc. 
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10  Flaminia  or  Romandiola,  vulgarly  Romagna,  hath 
fairc  Cities,  Urbinum,  subject  to  the  Duke  thereof  (which 
some  make  part  of  Picenum),  Rimini,  Bologna,  subject 
to  the  Pope,  and  ancient  Ravenna,  which  with  the  greatest 
part  of  this  Province  is  subject  to  the  Pope,  who  erected 
Urbine  from  a  County  to  a  Dukedome,  with  covenant 
of  vassalage  (which  the  Popes  seldome  omit)  yet  some 
part  of  the  Province  is  subject  to  the  Venetians. 

[  1  Lombardy  of  old  was  part  of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  LmUrdj. 
which  the  River  Padus  (vulgarly  Po,  and  of  old  called 
Kridanus)  divides  into  Cispadan  (on  this  side  the  Po) 
and  Transpadan  (beyond  the  Po.)  Cispadan  (of  old 
called  EmiJia,  now  vulgarly  di  qua  del'  Po)  containes 
Piemont  (so  called,  as  seated  at  the  foote  of  the  Moun- 
taines),  whereof  the  chiefe  Citie  is  Turin  (of  old  called 
Augusta  Taurinorum),  and  this  Province  is  subject  to 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  Also  it  containes  the  Territory  of 
Parma,  subject  to  the  Duke  thereof,  wherin  are  the  cities 
Parma  &  Piaccnza.  Transpadanc,  vulgarly  di  la  del'  Po, 
containes  the  Dukedom  of  Milan,  the  chicA;  City  whereof  [lll.ii.  io7.J_ 
is  Milano,  and  it  hath  other  Cities,  namely  Como,  where 
both  Plinies  were  borne,  seated  on  the  most  pleasant 
Lake  Larius;  vulgarly  di  Como,  abounding  with  excellent 
6$he$.  Also  Ticinum  vulgarly  Pavia,  (where  the  FreiKh 
King  Francis  the  first,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Army 
of  Charles  the  fifth).  Lastly,  Cremona,  among  other 
things  famous  for  the  Tower.  This  Dukedome  is  the 
largest  and  richest  of  all  other,  (as  Flaunders  is  among 
the  Counties)  and  it  is  subject  to  the  King  of  Spaine. 

1 2  Also  Transpadanc  Lombardy  containes  the  Duke- 
dome of  Mantua,  (subject  to  the  Duke  thereof)  and 
Marca  Trcvisana,  or  Trivigiana  (subject  to  the  State  of 
Venice).  Mantua  is  the  cniefc  City  of  the  Dukedome, 
and  Marca  Trevisana  hath  the  fiimous  Cities,  Venice, 
Padoa,  Ttevijo,  Verona,  Vicenza,  Brescia,  and  Bergamo. 
The  Tyrrheni  of  old  inhabited  all  Cisalpina  Gallia,  who 

fave  the  name  to  the  Tyrrhene  Sea,  and  were  expelled 
y  the  Gallcs,  and  of  them  the  Insubres  inhabited  the 
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Transpadan  part,  and  there  built  Milano,  and  the  Scnoncs 

^  inhabited  the  Cispadane  part. 

,f»rmJa£i.  13  HistrJa  is  dcvidcd  into  Forum  JuUi,  and  Histria, 
properly  so  called.  Forum  Julii  vulgarly  FrioU,  and 
Patria  {because  the  Venetians  acknowledge  they  came 
from  thence),  was  a  Dukedome  erected  by  the  Lombards, 
the  chieie  City  whereof  is  the  most  ancient  Aguilegia 
adorned  with  the  title  of  a  Patriarchate,  which  at  this 
day  is  almost  j^llen  to  the  ground.  Neerc  that  City  is 
a  Townc,  in  which  they  write  that  S.  Marke  penned  his 
Gospell :  Now  the  chicfc  City  is  FHoli.  The  confines 
of  this  Region  lie  upon  Marca  Trevisana,  and  all  the 
Province  to  the  River  Tagliamonte,  is  subject  to  the  State 
of  Venice.  The  other  part  is  subject  to  the  Arch-Dukes 
of  Austria.  Here  growes  the  wine  Pucinum,  now  called 
Prosccho,  much  celebrated  by  Pliny. 
Hittria.  14  Histria,  properly  so  called,  is  almost  in  the  forme 

of  a  Peninsule,  (almost  an  Hand)  and  the  chiefe  City  is 

^^^L         Justinopolis,  vulgarly  Capo  d'  Istria,  and  all  the  Province 

^^^F  is  subject  to  the  State  of  Venice. 

Tif  sitaaiwu.  Italy  in  Winter  time,  (namely  the  moneths  of 
December,  January,  and  February)  hath  a  temperate 
cold,  with  little  or  no  frosts  or  Ice:  And  howsoever 
my  selfe  did  see,  not  oncly  the  Rivers  of  the  State  of 
Venice,  but  the  very  Inland  Seas  of  Venice,  frozen  and 
covered  with  thicke  yce,  for  the  space  of  three  weekes, 
yet  the  Venetians  said  it  was  a  rare  accident.  In  Summer 
the  heate  is  excessive,  and  the  dew  Jailing  by  night  is 
very  unwholsome,  as  also  thunderings  and  lightnings  are 
frequent,  which  doe  great  hurt  botn  to  man  and  beast 
then  abroad,  as  sad  experience  often  shewes  them.  But 
in  the  Dog-daies  no  man  is  so  hardy  as  to  put  his  head 
out  of  his  dorcs,  or  to  goe  out  of  the  City.  For  they 
proverbially  say;  Quando  il  Sole  alberga  in  Leone,  chi 
so  mantiene  sano,  guadagna  assai :  that  is.  When  the 
Sunne  lodgcth  in  the  Signe  of  the  Lion,  he  that  preserves 
his  health,  gaines  enough.  This  cxccsse  of  heate  they 
carefully  avoid,   by   infcibiting  upon   the  sides  of   the 
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Mountaines  and  Hillcs  towards  the  Sea,  which  cooletb 
the  windes,  and  by  retiring  into  vaults  under  ground, 
or  open  Tarrasscs  lying  upon  Rivers,  and  free  from 
the  Sunne.  Yea,  some  have  found  the  meanes,  by  an 
artificiall  Mill,  to  draw  Windc  into  a  vault,  and  from 
thence  to  disperse  it  into  any  roomc  of  the  house.  AU 
Italy  is  divided  with  the  Mount  Apennine,  as  a  back  is 
with  the  bone,  and  upon  both  sides  thereof,  aswcll  towards 
the  North  as  South,  the  Hilles  and  Plaines  extend  towards 
the  Titrhcnc  and  Adriatikc  Seacs,  in  so  narrow  compasses, 
as  many  times  a  man  may  at  once  see  both  the  Seas,  from 
the  top  of  the  Mountaine,  so  as  the  fresh  windes  blowing 
from  each  Sea,  doe  not  a  little  mitigate  the  heatc  of  the 
ctimc.  Kor  the  Sea  windes  blowing  from  any  quarter 
whatsoever,  while  they  gather  cold  oy  long  eliding  on 
the  water,  must  ncedes  refresh  where  they  blow,  as  on 
the  contrary,  winds  sweeping  upon  the  earth,  increase 
the  heate.  Thus  in  the  West  part  of  Sicily,  when  the 
South  East  wind  blowes,  and  swccpes  upon  the  plaine, 
parched  by  the  Sun,  it  brings  excessive  heate,  yet  the 
same  wind,  yea  the  verj'  South  wind  in  his  nature  most 
hot,  when  they  sweepe  upon  the  Sea,  and  after  beate 
upon  the  Mountaines  of  Liguria,  doe  bring  a  pleasant 
coolenesse  with  them. 

Touching  the  fertility  of  Italy,  before  I  spcake  of  it,  TitftmUj. 
give  me  leave  to  remember,  that  Jerome  Turler  writing 
of  Travell  into  forraignc  parts,  relates  that  a  Prince  of 
Naples  having  a  kinseman  to  his  pupill,  who  desired  much  (HI.  ii.  108.]  I 
to  see  forraignc  Kingdomes,  he  could  not  deny  him  so 
just  a  request,  but  oncly  wished  him  first  to  see  Rome, 
whether  he  went,  and  after  his  returne,  the  Prince  lookc 
an  accompt  of  him,  what  he  had  scene,  and  finding  him 
sparingly  to  relate  his  observations  in  that  place,  he  made 
this  answere  to  his  request.  Cozen  you  have  scene  at 
Rome  (aire  Meadowcs,  Plaines,  Mountaines,  Woods, 
Groves,  Fountaines,  Rivers,  Villages,  Castles,  Cities, 
Baths,  Amphitheaters,  Play-houses,  Temples,  Pillars, 
Statuaes,  Cotosses,  triumphall  Arkes,  Pyramldes,  Acade- 
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mics,  Gardens,  Water  Conduits,  Men  good  and  ill, 
learned  and  unlearned,  more  you  cannot  sec  in  the 
universal]  World,  then  be  content,  and  stay  at  home. 
And  so  he  restrained  the  young  Man  in  his  desire  to 
travel!,  wherein  perhaps  he  rather  sought  to  get  libertj 
then  experience.  This  1  write,  to  shew  that  the  Italian^ 
arc  so  ravished  with  the  beauty  of  their  owne  Countrc)r| 
as  having  by  sharpenesse  of  wit  more  then  the  true  vali 
of  things,  magnified  and  propounded  to  strangers  admira^ 
tion,  each  Brooke  for  a  River,  each  vice  for  the  neighboi 
vcrtuc,  and  each  poore  thing,  as  if  it  were  to  be  extoll< 
above  the  Moone,  they  have  thereby  more  wronged 
themselves  then  us.  For  wc  passing  through  Italy, 
though  we  find  our  selves  deceived  in  the  fame  of  things^ 
yet  still  we  hearc  and  see  many  things  worthy  to  be 
observed  ;  but  of  the  Italians,  holding  Italy  for  a  Paradice, 
very  few  sharpen  their  wits  with  any  long  voyage,  and^i 
great  part  of  them  have  not  seene  the  Villages  and  Citie^^| 
within  ten  miles  of  their  dwellings.  Hence  it  is  that^i 
great  part  of  the  Italians  have  nothing  to  boast  of,  but 
their  natiu^ll  wit,  while  our  Nations  beyond  their  Aipes, 
besides  naturall  gifts,  have  wisdome  gained  by  experience. 
Italy  is  most  populous,  so  as  Gendemens  Palaces  &  Lands 
belonging  to  them,  are  commonly  confined  within  some 
few  inclosures.  The  Castles,  Cities,  Villages,  and  Pallaces, 
are  most  frequent,  whence  it  is,  that  the  Land  being 
narrow,  and  not  well  capable  of  so  much  people,  they 
plant  and  sow  in  the  very  ditches  of  the  high  waves,  in 
the  furrowcs  of  Land,  upon  the  wals  and  ditches  of  Cities 
and  Castles,  yea,  to  the  verj'  dores  of  private  houses, 
fitting  each  least  corner,  as  well  to  profit  as  beauty. 
Onely  Lombardy  hath  large  and  open  fields,  with  pastures 
to  feed  Sheepe  and  Cowes,  and  with  plenty  of  whiimcats: 
For  they  have  delicate  Butter,  which  is  not  otherwhere 
to  be  found,  except  in  the  valey  of  Pisa,  (or  of  the  River 
Arno),  all  other  places  using  Oyle  in  stead  of  it.  Neere 
Parma  and  Piacenza,  it  yeelds  excellent  Cheese,  muchj 
prized  of  very  Princes  in  forraigne  parts,  whether  great 
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I^antity  thereof  is  transported,  and  greater  extracted  inl 
other  parts  of  Italy. 

Lombardy  also  afFoords  sheepe  to  Toscany,  and  other 
parts  of  Italy,  as  Sicily  doth  Come,  whereby  of  old  it 
deserved  to  be  called  the  Garner  of  Rome.  Italy  hath 
great  store  of  Goaies,  the  milke  whereof  is  so  nutritive, 
as  they  give  it  to  the  weakest  bodies  for  a  restorative. 
Great  Heards  of  cattle  arc  brought  into  Italy  out  of  Cattk. 
Hungary,  and  from  divers  Countries  of  the  Alpes,  but 
the  Hungarian  Oxen  growing  teane  with  driving  ferre, 
and  finding  in  Italy  no  Pastures  wherein  [hey  may  be 
fatted,  this  makes  Italians  basely  to  estceme  of  Bcefe. 
Out  of  Lombardy  the  Italians  have  few  or  no  Catle,  all 
Italy  being  like  a  most  pleasant  Garden,  and  having  few 
Pastures:  And  this  makes  the  Itaiians  so  tender  towards 
the  few  Cattle  they  have,  as  for  fcare  of  told  forsooth 
in  that  hot  Clime,  they  Icadc  them  into  stables,  when 
they  are  to  bring  forth  their  young.  In  the  plaine 
Countrcy  of  Lombardy  they  use  Morses,  and  especially 
Mares,  (of  an  exceeding  little  race)  to  ride  upon,  and 
for  bearing  of  burthens;  and  Oxen  to  draw  Carts,  and 
sometimes  Caroches,  (vulgarly  Corozzi) :  but  in  the 
Mountaines  and  hilly  Countries  they  use  Asses  and 
Mules,  scldome  Horses  to  ride  upon,  and  for  burthens. 
In  the  Roman  territory  I  have  seene  many  Beasts  called 
BufFoIi,  like  Oxen,  but  greater  and  more  deformed,  having  Bi/ffiTi. 

nt  homes  with  foule  nostrcis  cast  up  into  the  Ayre: 
J  a  slow  and  dull  Beast,  yet  being  provoked,  hath 
malice  enough,  and  the  backe  thereof  is  commonly  bare 
of  haire,  and  ever  almost  galled.  They  eate  not  the 
flesh  thereof,  but  trade  with  the  hides,  as  with  those  of 
Oxen,  and  this  beast  is  held  commodious  for  Husbandry 
and  patient  of  labour.  They  have  no  race  of  Horses 
for  beauty  or  service,  but  onely  in  the  Kingdome  of 
Naples.  Asses  are  commonly  sold  for  to  crownes  a  pcece, 
and  a  Mule  for  50  or  60  gold  crownes,  which  Beasts  are 
onely  used  in  all  Italy,  excepting  onely  Lombardy.  Of 
the  Mule  1  obscr^'cd,  that  he  will  goe  under  a  heavy  [111.11.109.) 
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burthen  from  day-breake  in  Summer,  to  darkc  night, 
without  any  bating  or  rest  by  the  way,  onely  his  mcatc 
IS  tied  in  a  net  before  his  mouth,  so  as  he  eatcs  while  he 
goes,  and  his  pace  is  slow,  and  when  his  burthen  is  taken 
off  at  night,  he  tumbles  and  rubs  his  backe  in  the  dust 
to  coole  it,  and  is  thereby  more  refreshed  from  wearinesse,  | 
then  a  Horse  can  be  with  lying  halfe  the  night,  otherwise 
he  lies  not  downc  in  the  stable  scarcely  once  in  sixe 
moncths.  A  Mule  is  begotten  betweene  a  Horse  &  a  shcc 
Asse,  but  a  Mute  mounting  a  she  Mule,  an  Asse, 
or  any  beast  whatsoever,  doth  never  ingender  of  ihcm, 
and  the  hcatc  of  his  seed  is  yecldcd  for  cause  thereof. 
Narrow  Italy  cannot  bcare  re4  or  fallow  Dcarc,  onely  the 
woods  of  Toscany  yeeld  some  few  wild  Boares,  which  are 
preserved  for  the  great  Dukes  game,  otherwise  a  few  wild 
beasts  might  soone  make  great  spoilc  in  so  rich  and  we^^ 
tilled  fields,  as  be  these  of  Italy.  ^H 

HmhmJiy.  The  hi!s  and  mountaines  thereof  lying  upon  the  South 
Sunne,  are  in  generall  most  fertile  or  fruitfuU  of  all  other, 
such  are  the  fields  and  hils  of  the  Neapolitane  territory, 
such  are  the  mour.taines  and  hils  of  Liguria,  lying  upon 
the  Tyrrhene  Sea,  such  is  the  territory  about  the  Lake 
of  Gardo,  (vulgarly  II  lago  di  Gardo)  lying  at  the  feetc 
of  the  South-side  of  the  Alpes.  The  fields  of  Lombardy 
are  Icsse  happy  in  yeclding  fruites.  but  give  excellent 
pasture  and  corne,  where  the  Husbandman  makes  use  of 
the  very  frirrowes  betweene  the  Akers,  for  as  in  the  Aker 
he  soweth  Corne,  so  in  the  fijrrowes  he  plants  Elme 
Trees,  the  loppings  whereof  serve  him  to  burne,  and 
likewise  plants  Vines,  which  shoote  up  in  height  upon 
the  bodies  of  those  trees,  but  these  vines  yeeld  but  a  small  1 
wine,  by  reason  they  grow  so  high,  and  in  a  plaine 
Country.  In  the  upper  part  of  Italy,  they  plant  in  one 
and  the  same  field,  Olive  and  Almond  trees,  and  under  j 
(hem  sow  Come,  and  in  the  furrowes  plant  Vines,  which  j 
shoote  up,  resting  uppon  short  stakes,  and  yeeld  strong 
wine  of  divers  sorts,  because  they  grow  not  high,  and 
the  ground  being  hilly,  hath  more  benefit  fi^m  the  Sunne 
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Toscany  being  hilly  and 
stony,  seemed  to  me  at  the  lirst  sight  to  be  barren,  but 
after  I  found  it  not  oncly  to  yedd  fruites  plentifitlly, 
but  also  good  increase  of  Cornc,  as  of  one  measure  sowed* 
commonly  eight  or  ten  measures,  often  fourteene,  and 
sometimes  twenty  five  ;  neither  doc  they  give  the  ground 
rest  by  laying  it  fallow,  as  wc  doc,  but  e^h  second  yecre 
they  sow  part  of  it  with  Bcancs  and  Pulse,  yceldiiig  plcnti- 
fiill  increase,  and  then  burying  the  stubble  to  rot  in  the 
ground,  make  it  thereby  fat  to  bcarc  whcate  againc.  My 
selfe  observed,  that  at  the  toot  of  the  Soutli-side  of  the 
AIpcs,  they  gather  Whcate  ajid  Rie  in  the  moncth  of 
June,  and  then  sow  the  same  fields  with  lighter  kinds  of 
Graioe,  which  they  gather  in  the  moncth  of  October: 
yet  by  reason  of  the  multitude  of  the  people,  and  the 
narrowncsse  of  the  Land,  the  Italians  not  oncly  carry  not 
any  grane  into  forraigne  parts,  but  also  the  Merchants 
bringing  grane  to  them,  are  cherished  by  the  Princes, 
with  fiiire  words  and  rewards,  that  they  may  come  againe, 
more  specially  by  the  Duke  of  t'lorcncc,  who  takes  care 
to  provide  for  his  Countrcy,  not  oncly  grane  from  Sicily 
and  all  other  parts,  but  also  sheepc  out  of  Lombardy, 
which  he  devides  among  his  Subjects,  at  what  price  he  list, 
taking  this  charge  upon  him  to  see  that  his  people  want 
not  victuals,  as  wel  for  the  publikc  good,  as  his  owne 
great  gaine.  Italy  yeelds  plenty  of  Oranges,  which  Tree  Fnit/. 
is  most  pleasant  to  behold,  yeelding  fruit  three  times  each 
yecre,  and  bearing  at  one  time  ripe  and  grecne  Oranges, 
and  buds.  They  have  like  plenty  of  Citron,  Limon,  and 
Cedar  trees,  which  in  LomWdy  grow  upon  the  brickc 
wals  of  Gardens,  as  Vines  doc  witn  us,  and  are  kept  in 
earthen  vessels,  but  upon  the  mountaincs  and  hils  of  upper 
Italy,  the  fields  abound  with  these  Trees,  which  both  in 
body  and  fruit  are  as  biggc  as  our  Applc-trees,  and  they 
transport  great  store  of  these  Iruites  into  forraigne  parts. 
There  be  many  woods  of  Chesnuts,  which  they  little 
estecrae,  oncly  poorc  people  eating  them,  and  with  the 
rest  they  feed  Hogges,  as  with  Acornes.     The  Chesnut 
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tree  is  not  unlike  the  Oakc  tree,  but  that  it  is  more 
small,  high,  and  straight.  There  be  some  woods  of  Pine 
trees,  which  are  high,  without  any  boughs  or  leaves  to 
the  very  top,  where  ihcy  have  a  round  tuft,  and  they 
beare  at  one  time  the  fruit  of  three  yccres,  one  pine 
__^^  Apple  round  and  sharpc  at  the  top,  having  some  hundrcth 

(III.  ii.  1 10.)  or  more  knobs  like  hascll  nuts,  in  which  ^nob  the  kemell 
is  of  little  bignesse,  but  of  such  vertue  to  provoke  wanton- 
nessc,  as  they  serve  it  at  all  feasts.  All  the  fields  arc  fiill 
of  figtrecs,  not  small  as  with  us,  but  as  big  in  the  body 
as  some  Appel-trees,  and  they  have  broad  leaves.  The 
fruite  hath  the  forme  of  a  long  pcare,  and  a  blacke  skinnc, 
and  a  red  juyce,  being  to  be  sucked  like  sugar  in  taste. 
Neither  doe  1  thinke  any  fruite  to  bee  more  pleasant 
then  this  pulled  from  the  tree,  1  say  pulled  from  the 
tree,  because  the  drie  figges  exported,  are  not  in  taste 
comparable  thereunto.  In  the  fields  of  upper  Italy 
are  great  plenty  of  Almond  trees,  so  as  you  would  say, 
that  a  whole  Province  is  but  one  Garden,  Like  plenty 
have  they  of  Olive  trees,  which  yecid  a  sweet  oyle, 
used  by  tliem  in  stead  of  butter,  and  in  forraigne 
parts  for  wholsomncssc,  yet  I  cannot  think  that  it  can  be 
wholesome  when  it  is  heated,  as  the  Italians  use  it  to  fry 
mcatcs.  They  have  some,  but  not  so  great  plenty  of 
Pomegranates,  which  tree  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  white 
Rose,  but  the  leaves  arc  little,  and  the  flowers  and  the 
buds  of  a  red  coloiu".  The  Husbandmen  make  ditches 
about  the  rootes  of  all  these  fruite  trees,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  pleasant  Italy  are  notable  in  all  kind  of 
Husbandrie.  The  Cyprcsse,  Pople,  and  Oakc  trees,  grow 
in  many  places,  but  are  little  esteemed,  as  bearing  no 
fruite,  Italy  upon  the  HiUes  and  Mountaincs  lying 
towards  the  Sunnc,  yeclds  rich  Wines,  and  very  nourish- 
ing, vet  some  out  of  experience  say,  they  arc  not  wholsome 
for  iat  men,  as  causing  obstructions,  and  hindring  the 
passage  of  the  urine,  and  other  evacuations:  but  I  am 
sure  they  are  more  pleasant  in  taste,  then  any  other  wine 
whatsoever  brought  into  England  that  ever  I   tasted. 
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But  of  all  the  kinds  of  Wine  to  be  named  in  my  following 
discourse,  I  have  spoken  more  at  large  in  the  first  Part, 
writing  my  journaU  through  Ytaly. 

I  have  secne  Pease,  Attichokes,  doved  GUly  flowers, 
and  other  flowers  of  the  best  kinds,  sold  in  the  Market- 
place of  Saint  Markc  in  Venice  all  the  moneth  of  Feb- 
ruarie,  but  they  had  not  the  odoriferous  smcU  of  Summer 
flowers.  Also  at  Genoa  in  the  moneth  of  December,  I 
did  sec  the  same  flowers  and  fruits  sold,  and  many  of 
them  for  one  bolineo,  yea  the  flowers  were  odoriferous 
in  smell,  and  newly  gathered,  which  made  me  tlunkc,  that 
those  I  did  see  at  Venice,  were  preserved  by  Art,  and 
not  newly  gathered.  And  they  of  Genoa  acknowledge, 
that  they  learned  the  art  to  make  flowers  grow  in  Winter, 
of  Cowcs  by  chance  nipping  of  some  budds  in  Summer, 
which  they  observed  to  bud  and  put  forth  agair.c  in 
Winter :  for  the  Gardners  upon  this  observation,  did 
themselves  nip  of  some  buds  newly  put  forth  in  Summer, 
and  forbearing  to  water  that  rootc  all  Summer  time,  did 
upon  approcli  of  Winter  digge  about  the  roote,  and  sow 
cloves  about  it,  to  make  the  Winter  flowers  have  the 
better  smell,  and  then  covering  the  roote  with  earth,  began 
daily  to  water  it,  and  with  this  Art  sooner  or  later  used, 
they  make  the  earth  yccid  Roses,  or  any  flowers  in  what 
moneth  of  the  yccre  they  will,  so  that  the  ground  lye 
upon  the  South  Sunnc,  and  fenced  from  cold  windes. 

The  Gulfc  of  Venice  affoards  fishing  to  serve  that  City  TitfiiK^ 
in  good  plenty,  the  Sea  of  Rome  affoards  lessc,  and  'hat 
of  Genoa  none  at  all.  But  in  the  Sea  of  Genoa  neare 
the  Hands  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  they  fish  Corals  sold  at 
Genoa  for  three  lyres  the  ownce.  In  the  markets  at 
Venice  they  have  great  oysters,  but  in  no  great  plenty, 
and  divers  kinds  of  shell-fish,  as  Cockles,  ScaJops,  and 
Rascrs,  called  in  the  Italian  tongue  Cape  tonde,  (round 
Cape)  Cape  Sante  (holy  Cape)  anaCape  longe  (bng  Cape), 
and  these  they  have  in  more  plenty,  then  in  roost  parts 
of  England :  but  the  Oysters  are  very  dearc,  some  twenty 
for  a  lyre  ;  and  I  doe  not  remember  to  have  secne  shclfish 
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in  any  oihcr  City  of  Italy,  but  onely  in  Venice.  Nell 
have  the  Italians  any  store  of  fresh-water  fish,  so  as  mc 
of  their  Markets  are  furnished  in  very  Lcnt-timc  wit 
salted  and  dried  fishes,  or  at  least  newly  dead,  which  the' 
Germans  cannot  indure,  using  to  see  them  alive  before 
they  will  eate  them.  They  have  at  certaine  times  of  the 
yccrc  reasonable  plentic  of  birds,  but  not  great  in  number 
or  variety  of  kinds,  but  ticns,  and  especially  those  of 
Turkey  or  the  Indies  seeme  more  plentifully  served 
the  Markets,  because  the  common  sort  fccdes  onely  upon 
rootes,  divers  kinds  of  pulse,  hearbs,  and  small  meat 
dried  or  salted.  I  remember  not  to  have  seene  an; 
Storkes  in  Italy,  no  not  in  the  free  Cities  and  States, 
where  fabulous  Writers  say,  they  most  willingly  live,  as 
under  more  just  Lords  and  Govcrnours.  The  Itaii. 
Gentlemen  much  delight  in  the  art  to  catch  birds,  and 
in  Gardens  fitted  to  that  purpose,  with  nets,  bushes  and 
glades,  sparing  no  cost  or  Industrie  in  that  kind. 

Not  onely  the  Gentlemen,  but  even  the  Princes  of 
Italy  openly  profes&e  to  be  Merchants  (which  our  men, 
with  leave  may  I  say,  foolishly  disdaine)  and  onely  penni 
the  retailing  of  their  goods  to  men  of  inferiour  sort, 
keeping  all  trade  in  grosse  or  whole  sale  to  themselves, 
or  at  least  by  their  treasures  (commonly  great)  and 
authoritie  (sucn  as  it  is)  drawing  the  chiefe  profit  thereof 
into  their  owne  purses.  And  by  this  course  they  kecpe 
the  Patrimonies  discending  from  their  Ancestors,  and  daily 
inctease  them  (while  our  Gentlemen  prodigall  in  expcnce, 
and  ashamed  to  make  honest  gaine,  destroy  theiri 
Families.)  But  of  al!  trades,  they  are  most  inriched  by 
silkc  and  clothes  made  of  it,  especially  they  of  Florence 
and  Lucca,  where  the  Gendemen  for  exercise  of  this  trade, 
kcepe  open  shops. 

Ihe  Silkc-wormes  arc  viJgarly  called  Farfalli,  which 
infold  themselves  in  a  piece  of  silk  they  weave  of  an 
ovall  forme  and  yellow  color,  and  some  of  (hem  so 
infolded,  are  let  out  for  preservation  of  the  kind,  by 
dipping  that  piece  of  silke  they  weaved ;  the  other 
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set  in  the  Sunnc,  that  the  infolded  wormcs  may  die, 
whereby  the  silkc  is  made  excellent,  which  otherwise 
would  bcc  little  worth.  They  fiwrdc  on  the  leaves  of 
Mulberry  trees,  and  the  Duke  of  Florence  plants  these 
trees  in  the  ditches  upon  the  highway,  from  which  if  any 
passenger  pul  a  bough,  he  pales  a  great  penalty.  Wond- 
ring  at  this  making  of  silkc,  and  the  art  to  weave  the 
same,  after  I  returned  into  Englond,  by  acquaintance  with 
som  that  for  experience  kept  these  wormcs,  I  found,  that 
about  the  moneth  of  August  they  cast  seed  upon  paper 
or  linncn  cloth  whcron  they  arc  laid,  and  soone  after  die. 
That  this  seed  laid  aside  al  winter,  is  set  forth  in  the 
Sun  the  next  May,  or  assoonc  as  the  Mulbery  trees  yeeld 
leaves  to  feede  the  wormes.  That  by  the  Suns  hcate, 
the  wormcs  take  iifc  of  that  seede  in  the  forme  of  an 
horse  haire  at  the  lirst ;  after  growing  to  a  strange  bignes, 
feeding  greedily  upon  those  leaves.  'I'hat  they  begin 
then  to  Be  sick,  &  growing  of  a  yellow  color  leave  their 
feeding.  That  they  are  then  put  into  a  place  fitted  for 
their  work,  with  corners  little  distant  one  from  the  other: 
that  they  then  weave  and  infold  themselves  in  their  webs 
(as  1  said.)  That  part  of  the  webs  are  laid  aside  to  pre- 
serve the  wormes,  out  of  which  they  eat  out  their  way, 
and  come  forth  winged  like  butterflies,  but  little  use  the 
wing,  and  these  wehs  yeeld  no  sJlke  thread,  but  being 
dressed  and  severed,  do  serve  for  baser  uses.  That  the 
rest  of  the  webs  are  put  into  an  oven,  to  choke  the 
wormes,  which  webs  yeeld  excellent  siike,  dissolving  it 
selfe  into  small  threads.  Lastly,  that  the  wormes  pre- 
served by  spoiling  their  webs,  out  of  which  they  eate 
their  way,  do  (as  I  said)  cast  a  seed  or  glutinous  matter 

Xn  a  paper  or  linncn  cloth,  and  then  die.  And  that 
hese  things,  namely,  to  come  to  life,  to  be  fed  up,  to 
weave  their  web,  to  leave  seede  for  generation,  and  to 
die,  are  finished  in  the  space  of  foure  moneths. 

After  taking  my  journey  into  Turkey,  1  did  see  infinite 
numbers  of  tSese  wormes  in  the  greater  and  lesser  Asia, 
where  1  found,  that  these  wormes  grow  to  full  bignes 
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from  the  moneth  of  February  to  the  moneth  of  MayJ 
then  leave  their  nieatc,  then  have  houses  made  of  teedc 
fw  them  of  purpose  like  the  hives  for  Bees,  but  more 
large,  where  (as  I  said)  they  involve  themselves  in  their 
ownc  webs,  which  being  set  in  the  Suniie,  the  wormcs, 
die  within  them,  and  the  webs  moistned  with  hot  vater^ 
are  with  wheeles  drawne  into  small  threads.     That  som< 
of  these  webs  for  preservation  of  the  kind,  are  laid  aside ' 
within  the  houses,  where  the  wormes  cate  out  their  way, 
and  comming  forth  winged,  arc  laid  upon  a  Hnnen  doth, 
upon  which  they  leave  the  foresaid  seed  or  glutinous 
matter,  and  so  die.     That  these  clothes  are  laid  aside  in 
winter,  but  in  the  moneth  of  February  next  following, 
are  set  out  in  the  sun,  or  more  frequently  caried  in  the 
bosoms  of  country  people,  both   men  and  women,  by 
which  heat  the  seed  yeelds  worms  at  first  no  greater  then 
a  grainc  of  mustard  seed,  but  after  growing  to  the  length 
of^a  mans  haire  as  he  usually  weares  it  on  his  head,  & 
to  the  thickncs  of  a  mans  litde  finger.     Formerly  in  the 
chapter  of  Proverbs,  I  said  that  proverbially  the  Merchants      . 
of  Florence  were  called  crafty,  those  of  Lucca  greedy,™ 
those  of  Venice  bold  (veiitring  al  in  one  vessel)  those  of  ^^ 
Milan  (aithfuU  (professing  if  necde  be,  that  the  plague 
is  in  the  house  they  desire  to  sell.)     And  I  there  men- 
tioned this  proverb  of  the  Venetian  traffickc;    Ilbiatico 
&  il  Nero  (cioi  pepe  &  cottone)  hanno  fatto  venetia  ricca. 
Black  and  white  (that  is,  pepper  and  cotton)  have  made 
Venice  rich.     English  Merchants  bring  into  Italy  Tinne, 
Lcade,  Herrings  (especially  dried,  which  they  esteeme 
among  dainties),  Conny  skins,  Veches,  Kcrsies,  and  some- 
times English  Come.     They  also  bring   thither  divers^ 
commodities  from  Dantzk,  as  Cordage,  Hempc,  Caviale,  fl 
Tallow,  Waxc,  Indian  1  lidcs,  and  like  commodities  of  " 
Poland   and    Moscovy.     The   Netherlanders   bring    into  j 
Italy  dried  Hshes,  and  the  commodities  of  all  Nations  fl 
(with  which  they  trade  both  here  and  in  all  places.)     Into  ™ 
England,  Ncthcrland,  and  over  parts,  the  Italians  send 
Velvets   of   Genoa,    Taffaties   of    Florence   and    Lucca, 
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Sattens  of  Bologna  and  other  Cities,  StufFcs  of  Milan 
as  Fustians,  and  divers  kinds  of  Silkc  woven  and  in  thread, 
Gold  and  Silver,  Clothes  of  gold  and  silver,  Alom,  and 
like  commodities  brought  to  Venice  out  of  Turkey. 
From  the  Hands  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  subject  to 
Venice,  they  send  to  us  Malmsies  and  Muskedine  wines 
of  Candia,  Corrands  of  Zant  and  Ccphalonia.  The  ships 
of  our  parts  which  bring  Come  or  any  victuals  into  Italy, 
are  received  with  all  courtesie,  especially  by  the  Duke  of 
Florence  in  the  haven  of  Ligorno,  and  even  by  the  Pope 
in  the  haven  of  Civita  Veccnia.  The  Italians  have  great 
traffick  with  the  Turks  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  (whereof 
we  shal  speak  more  hereafter)  but  out  of  the  straights  of 
that  Sea,  they  trade  little  in  our  age,  or  nothing  at  all, 
(except  sometimes  into  Spaine)  with  their  ownc  ships. 
And  for  Navigation  (whereof  I  must  speake  in  the  Chapter 
of  Commonwealths)  they  have  small  skill  in  that  art. 
Their  ships  arc  of  great  burthen  to  receive  commodities, 
and  well  furnished  with  Ordinance  against  the  Turkish  Trrkisi 
Pyrates,  but  they  are  slow,  and  not  easily  turned,  so  as  Pyrtui. 
sometimes  the  Turkes  Icsse  daring  at  sea,  yet  take  some 

Ct  Venetian  ships  with  their  small  bartjucs  or  gallyes. 
the  Italians  and  Turkes  make  their  Navall  6ghts  with 
tallies,  and  no  other  ships,  whereof  the  Venetian  and 
paniard  have  great  numbers  in  this  Sea.  Wee  rcade, 
that  the  Pope  made  league  with  the  Venetians  and 
Spaniards  for  bearing  some  charge  of  war  against  the 
Turkes,  and  it  is  likely  he  hath  some  galleys,  in  that  one 
sole  haven  of  Civila  Vccchia  belonging  to  him,  but  I 
never  chanced  to  see  any  of  the  Popes  gallics.  The  Duke 
of  Florence  at  this  time  had  ready  armed  to  spoile  the 
Turks  some  5  or  6  gallies:  the  other  Princes  have  none 
at  al.  These  gallics  arc  much  different  in  bignes,  and 
have  their  names  of  the  number  of  the  oarcs  rowing  them, 
as  Triremes  of  three  oarcs  on  each  side,  Qjiindecircmis 
of  fifteene  oarcs,  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  being  subject 
to  small  cbbings  or  flowings  of  tides,  and  little  subject 
to  stormcs,  these  galleys  safely  row  betweene  the  ncigh- 
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bouring  shoarcs,  and  every  night  put  into  some  Haven 
or  Bajre.  The  Italians  are  so  much  inamorcd  of  their 
owne  land,  as  they  desire  to  sec  no  other  soyle,  and  abhorre 
from  venturing  themselves  at  Sea,  so  as  they  scldome 

Erovc  expert  in  Navigation,  never  bold.  The  Venetians 
ave  a  Ljw»  that  every  ship  shall  carry  a  young  Gentleman 
of  Venice  in  it,  allowing  him  diet  and  a  stipend,  and  also 
shall  bring  up  a  Venetian  boy  in  it.  Thus  their  wise 
Progenitors  toolcc  care,  that  neither  Gentlemen,  nor  the 
infcriour  sort  should  be  ignorant  in  Navigation.  But 
the  Gentlemen  at  this  day  so  they  nuy  have  the  benefit 
of  the  Law,  by  receiving  the  stipend  and  the  value  of 
their  diet  for  the  Voyage,  care  not  for  the  experience, 
and  rather  desire  to  stay  at  home,  then  trouble  the  ship 
any  further.  And  for  this  cause  the  Venetians  altogether 
Grteitt  use  Greekes  aswcU  for  common  Marriners  as  for  Officers 
and  Masters  of  their  ships.  And  these  Greekes  (as  I 
have  often  found  by  experience)  except  they  can  see  the 
shoarc  (which  by  reason  of  the  narrownessc  of  the  Sea, 
and  frequent  lies,  may  often  be  seene),  are  often  in  doubt, 
sometimes  ignorant  where  they  are,  and  the  least  stormc 
arrising,  make  such  a  noise  and  confusion,  as  the^  bewray 
their  ignorance  and  want  of  courage.  Our  English  ships 
commmg  forth  of  the  Harbour  of  Venice  together  with 
a  Venetian  ship,  will  sailc  into  Syria  and  returne  backc 
againe,  before  the  Venetian  ship  can  come  thither. 
Whereof  two  reasons  may  be  given.  One  that  the 
English  Marriners  are  paide  by  the  voyage,  not  by  the 
dayes  or  moneths  of  absence,  contrarily  the  Greekes  arc 
pll.  ii.  113.]  paide  by  the  Italians  after  the  dayes  of  absence  not  after 
the  voyage.  The  other  reason  is,  that  not  onely  the 
Italian  ships  are  huge  and  great  and  slow  of  saile,  but 
also  the  Masters,  upon  the  first  change  of  wind,  or  fore- 
seeing of  ill  weather,  cither  for  fcare,  or  because  they 
are  paid  by  the  day  not  by  the  voyage,  presently  put  into 
some  Haven,  whence  commonly  they  cannot  come  forth, 
but  with  one  or  very  few  windes,  whereas  the  English 
on  the  contrary  have  not  oolie  nimble  swift  ships,  but 
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Ives  are  so  expert  and  bold,  as  in  regard  their  lossc 
!  greater  the  longer  they  are  from  home,  they  either 
saile  it  the  winde  be  any  whit  favourable,  w  lye  at  hull, 
if  the  windc  be  ftiU  contrary,  and  so  arc  pccdy  to  take 
the  6rst  blast  of  winde  serving  their  tumc. 

Concerning  the  divers  kinds  of  diet  in  divers  Italian 
Cities,  I  have  before  related  these  things  proverbially 
said.  The  Neapolitans  are  magnificall,  spending  more 
sugar  then  bread.  The  Florentines  arc  of  spare  diet, 
but  wonderfull  denlincssc.  Those  of  Lucca  kecpc  golden 
mcdiocritie  in  all  things.  The  Tyberine  Pearcs  and 
Martioline  cheeses  are  great  dainties.  Those  of  Genoa 
are  of  most  spare  diet,  and  no  clenlines.  The  Mantuans 
feede  on  base  beanes.  The  Ferrarians  are  inhospitall. 
The  Fadoans  sup  with  halfe  a  penntworth  of  fish.  The 
Venetians  live  sparingly.  The  Siennesi  magnifically,  and 
their  dainties  are  Goates  flesh,  and  fresh  cheese.  The 
Milanesi  live  plentifully,  and  provoke  appetite  with  sharpe 
sawces.  The  Novocomenses  cat  without  end,  and  dnnke 
stoutly.  Those  of  Piemont  diet  after  the  French  manner, 
and  those  of  .Ancona  basely. 

And  these  things  may  perhaps  be  truly  said,  if  the 
Italian  Cities  be  compared  one  with  the  other,  but  many 
things  may  seeme  lesse  aptly  said,  if  generally  they  be 
compared  with  the  Cities  of  forraigne  parts. 

The  Italians  generally  compared  with  English  or 
French,  are  most  .sparing  in  their  diet.  Generally  they 
require  small  preparation  or  furniture  of  their  table,  they 
eate  neately  and  modestly,  but  as  they  are  not  like  the 
Spaniards,  who  are  said  to  eate  sparingly  at  their  owne 
cost,  largely  at  other  mens  tables,  so  howsoever  they  arc 
not  so  great  flesh-eaters  as  the  Northerne  men,  yet  if  the 
bread  bee  weighed,  which  one  of  them  catcs  at  a  meatc, 
with  a  great  Charger  fijll  of  hearbes,  and  a  little  oyle 
mixed  therein,  beleeve  mee  they  have  no  cause  to  accuse 
Northerne  men  for  great  eaters. 

They  scldome  maJce  feasts,  but  if  they  make  any,  then 
out  of  their  innated  pride,  disdaining  to  be  surpassed  by 
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any,  they  make  them  sumptuous,  and  that  much  more 
then  ours,  alwaies  making  the  comparison  equal  of  one 
degree  against  the  other.  And  this  is  most  certaine,  that 
they  infinitely  passe  us  in  the  cxpcnccs  about  their 
Gardens,  in  ^tting  places  for  birding,  in  drawing  water 
to  them,  and  adorning  the  Conduits  head  with  Imagry, 
in  Chapels,  and  other  buildings,  of  which  things  some 
yeeld  them  fruite,  the  other  last  perpetually :  for  they 
bestow  their  money  in  stable  things,  to  serve  their  pos- 
teritie,  where  as  our  greatest  cxpcnccs  end  in  the  casting 
out  of  excrements,  which  nukes  me  lesse  commend  oxtr 
expences  in  great  provisions  of  meate,  as  well  at  feasts 
as  daily  diet. 

A parad»x.  And  give  mc  leave  to  hold  this  paradox,  or  opinion 

against  that  of  the  common  sort ;  that  the  English  were 
never  more  idle,  never  more  ignorant  in  manuall  Arts, 
never  more  factious  in  following  the  parties  of  Princes  or 
their  Landlords,  never  more  base  (as  I  may  say)  trencher 
slaves,  then  in  that  age,  wherein  great  men  keept  open 
houses  for  all  commers  and  goers.  And  that  in  our  age, 
wherein  we  have  better  learned  each  man  to  live  of  his 
owne,  and  great  men  keepe  not  such  troopes  of  idle  ser- 
vants, not  onely  the  English  are  become  very  industrious, 
and  skilfull  in  manual!  Artcs,  but  also  the  tyranny  of 
Lords  and  Gentlemen  is  abated,  wherby  they  nourished 
private  dissentions  and  civill  Warres,  with  the  destruction 
of  the  common  people.  Neither  am  I  moved  with  the 
vulgar  opinion,  preferring  old  times  to  ours,  because  it 
is  apparant,  that  the  Cloysters  of  Monkes  (who  spoiled 
all,  that  they  might  bee  beneficiall  to  few),  and  Gcntle- 
mens  houses  (who  nourished  a  rabble  of  servants  in 
idlenesse,  and  in  robbing  by  the  high  waics)  lying  open 
to  all  idle  people  for  mcatc  and  drinke,  were  cause  of 

fill.  ii.  114.]  greater  ill  then  good  to  the  Commonwealth.  Yet  I  would 
not  bee  so  understood,  as  if  I  would  have  the  poore  shut 
out  of  dores,  for  I  rather  desire,  that  greater  workcs  of 
charilic  should  be  exercised  towards  them,  to  which  wee 
sJiould  bee  more  inabled  by  honest  frugalitie,  then  by 
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foolish  prodlgalitic ;  I  call  it  foolish,  and  thinkc  the  vulgar 
sort  of  prodigals  worthy  of  all  ignominy,  who  with  huge 
cxpcnccs  keepc  many  kennels  of  dogs,  and  casts  of 
hawkes,  and  entcrtainc  great  numbers  or  strangers,  some- 
times not  knowne  by  name,  often  scoffing  at  the 
entertainer,  alwaics  ingratcfull,  and  so  not  only  use  them 
to  live  unlawfully  without  labour  or  sweatc  of  their 
browcs,  but  also  in  the  mcane  time  themselves  will  have 
a  brother  for  their  Buttler,  and  are  so  niggardly  towards 
their  kinsmen,  yea,  children  and  wives,  as  they  provide 
not  necessaries  for  them,  and  have  no  care  of  their 
advancement,  education,  and  mcancs  to  live,  but  preferrc 
vaine-glory  before  these  religious  cares.  How  much 
better  were  it  for  these  prodigal!  men  to  lay  aside  some 
good  part  of  their  revenue  to  nourish  learned  men,  to 
procure  good  Preachers  for  their  companions  and  guides^ 
to  relieve  vertuous  men  in  their  wants,  and  to  spend  the 
same  to  like  noble  and  princely  ends. 

But  I  returne  to  my  purpose.  A  stranger  may  live  living  s^J 
in  Italy  with  lesse  cxpcnce,  then  in  Germany,  where  he  t^«^- 
must  beare  the  charge  of  his  consorts  excessive  drinking. 
And  if  any  object  the  dearth  of  victuals,  and  wickednesse 
of  Hosts  in  Italy,  he  shai  find,  that  this  is  his  ownc  want, 
not  any  ill  of  the  Country;  and  when  he  hath  experience 
to  do  his  ownc  affaires  there,  he  will  be  of  my  opinion. 
The  Italians  have  small  moneys  of  brasse,  and  for  the 
least  of  them  a  man  may  buy  bread,  little  papers  of  spice, 
or  any  such  thing  that  is  to  be  sold.  These  small  moneys, 
the  aboundancc  of  people  in  a  narrow  land,  and  the 
common  peoples  poverty,  but  most  of  all  their  innated 
pride,  such  as  they  had  rather  starve  for  want,  then  beg, 
these  things  make  them  doe  any  service  for  a  stranger 
for  a  small  reward,  and  make  the  passages  of  Rivers,  or 
Channells  (as  at  Venice),  and  all  necessaries,  to  be 
affoorded  for  a  small  piece  of  money.  Neither  is  it  a 
small  commoditie  of  these  little  brasse  moneys,  that  it 
makes  the  meaner  sort  more  ready  to  give  almes.  This 
benefit  the  English  may  well  know  by  the  want  of  like 
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moneys,  whereby  the  hire  of  Porters,  all  rewards  and  each 
almes  being  given  in  silver  money,  and  the  small  pieces 
thereof  being  rare,  all  expences  are  much  increased.  The 
women  of  Italy  know  not  the  price  of  any  thing,  or  ever 
goc  to  Markets  (scarce  are  allowed  to  go  to  Church) 
neither  do  they  trust  their  servants  to  make  their  market, 
but  the  richest  of  all  Italy,  and  most  noble  (especially  in 
Venice)  daily  buy  their  ownc  victuals  and  other  neces- 
saries. And  in  all  Market-places  stand  little  boycs  with 
baskets,  to  carry  any  thing  that  is  bought  to  their  houses, 
which  they  easily  find>  knowing  all  streetes  and  allyes, 
and  never  faile  to  performe  this  honestly,  though  the 
buyer  leave  them,  and  (according  to  their  custome)  goe 
about  his  other  affaires ;  for  if  they  should  &yle,  tney 
cannot  escape  punishment,  being  easily  to  be  found  in 
the  Markets  where  they  use  tuily  to  stand,  and  well 
knownc  by  face  and  name.  Yet  in  truth  the  Italians  dyet 
is  so  sparing,  as  almost  strangers  alone  use  these  little 
Porters,  and  the  very  Gentlemen  of  Venice  (which  not- 
withstanding arrogate  to  themselves  a  preheminence  above 
all  Gentlemen  of  Italy  with  the  singular  title  of 
Clarissimi),  carry  home  what  they  buy  to  eate,  either  in 
the  sleeves  of  their  gownes,  or  in  a  cleane  handkercher. 
They  spend  much  bread  and  oyle,  and  the  very  Porters 
feede  on  most  pure  white  bread,  almost  without  any  other 
meat,  except  it  be  some  roots.  And  those  that  are  richer, 
do  for  the  most  part  feede  on  bread,  neither  remember  I 
to  have  ever  scene  brown  bread  in  Italy,  only  they  eatc 
sallets  of  hearbs  with  their  bread,  and  mingle  them  with 
oyle.  And  I  remember  that  I  saw  a  barrel!  of  oylc  sold 
for  twenty  lyres,  and  a  bushcll  of  Wheate  (containing 
forty  eight  measures,  called  Sata  by  the  Latines,  &  xiscA 
by  the  Hebrews)  for  i2o  lyres,  but  the  very  Gentlemen 
buy  their  bread  of  the  Bakers.  Many  times,  especially 
in  short  dayes  of  Winter,  they  will  breake  their  fiists 
with  a  bit  of  cake-bread  or  sweet  bread  (called  vulgarly 
pasta  reale,  ciamholini,  and  generally  Gcntilezze),  and  a 
cup  of  sweete  Wine,  and  so  abstaine  from  dinner. 
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For  the  most  part  at  table  they  use  blackt  or  bay  salt, 
which  the  Venetians  having  of  their  ownc,  forbid  chc 
use  of  any  white  salt  brought  into  the  territory,  so  as  it 
is  onely  sold  by  stealth,  and  with  danger  of  pcnalric.  The  ['•'■  "■ ' '  S-1 
Magistrate  daily  uscth  to  set  the  price  of  flesh,  and  all 
things  sold  in  the  Market,  especially  in  the  upper  parts 
of  Italy,  and  namely  at  Sienna,  where  strangers  live  very 
commodiously,  and  by  this  customc,  a  stranger  can  no 
more  be  deceived,  then  one  of  the  Country.  In  the  State 
of  Florence,  and  especially  at  Sienna,  a  stranger  may  live 
more  commodiously,  then  in  any  other  part  of  Italy, 
because  the  inhabitants  arc  most  curteous  (so  as  at  Sienna 
they  admit  strangers  to  converse  and  dance  with  the  chiefe 
Gentlewomen  of  the  Citic),  and  because  the  language, 
especially  at  Sienna,  is  held  the  most  pure,  as  afso  for 
that  victuals  are  very  cheape,  and  strangers  neede  not 
stand  in  feare  of  being  murthered,  as  in  Lombardy  they 
doe.  In  the  State  of  Milan,  there  is  plenty  of  all  kinds  Mlh*. 
of  flesh,  especially  of  mutton,  and  abundance  of  whitt- 
meates,  being  commended  above  all  other  parts  of  Italy 
for  delicate  butter  (not  to  be  had  otherwhere,  except  in 
some  few  large  Valleys),  and  excellent  cheeses  (whereof 
great  quantity  is  transported  into  forraigne  parts.)  And 
they  no  lesse  then  the  Netherlanders,  serve  in  butter  and 
cheese  every  meale  for  the  first  and  last  dishes.  In  the 
Market  places  of  Venice,  there  is  plenty  of  mutton  and 
yeale,  sold  in  little  portions  and  by  weight  (there  as  in 
all  Italy),  and  there  is  also  plenty  of  fish,  hennes,  egges, 
Turkey  hennes,  and  some  store  of  birds,  with  great 
abundance  of  red  herrings  and  pickled  herrings,  Sardelle, 
anchone,  and  like  pickled  fishes,  of  Cavialc  (a  salt  liquor 
n*ade  of  fish)  and  Botargo  (as  I  thinkc  the  rone  of  a  fish), 
of  Piacentinc  cheese,  and  cheese  of  Parma,  of  mushroms, 
snailes,  the  hinder  parts  of  frogs  (all  held  for  great 
dainties).  And  these  things  are  to  be  had  in  m<H% 
abundance,  because  the  common  sort  cate  little  or  no 
flesh,  or  fish,  or  birds,  but  onely  hearbs,  pulse,  snailes, 
and  rootes,  with  white  bread.     I  have  spoken  formerly  of 
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their  fishing  at  Sea,  and  their  shcU-fishes  (which  they 
much  estecme),  and  Sea-fishes  are  indeed  rarely  found, 
but  onely  at  Venice.  Also  they  have  little  store  of  fresh- 
water fish,  onely  there  is  great  aboundancc  of  eeles,  where 
the  River  Po  cndcs  in  a  Lake,  neere  the  Adriatick  Sea,  in 
the  Dukedome  of  Feraria.  The  upper  parts  of  Italy 
yeeld  the  same  things,  but  in  a  ferre  lessc  quantity,  and 
in  Toacany  they  frequently  cate  young  Goates  flesh,  which 
is  very  good  and  savory,  and  sometimes  there  will  be 
wild  Bores  to  be  sold,  and  they  delight  much  in  fresh 
curds  newly  pressed,  and  made  into  little  cheeses.  The 
Italians  sell  al  kinds  of  flesh  in  little  pieces,  and  all  things 
for  diet  in  little  portions,  that  the  meaner  sort,  if  they 
list,  may  at  least  taste  the  greatest  dainties.  The  inner  i 
parts  or  Goates  (vulgarly  Animale),  and  the  stones  of  ■ 
Rammes  and  Regies,  (vulgarly  Granella),  are  esteemed  ' 
great  dainties,  especially  in  Toscany,  which  we  cast  away, 
being  very  good  meate  fried.  And  because  the  land  is 
more  populous  then  plentiful!  in  victuals,  they  catc  laycs 
and  other  birdcs,  which  we  esteeme  unwholsome. 
Ofiheir  In  generall  the  Italians,  and  more  specially  the  Florcn- 
mamtT  of  tines,  are  most  ncatc  at  the  Table,  and  in  their  Innes  from 
*^f*H-  morning  to  night  the  Tables  are  spread  with  white 
cioathes,  strewed  with  flowers  and  figgc  leaves,  with 
Ingestars  or  glasses  of  divers  coloured  wines  set  upon 
them,  and  delicate  fruits,  which  would  invite  a  Man  to 
eat  and  drink,  who  otherwise  hath  no  appetite,  being  all 
open  to  the  sight  of  passengers  as  they  ride  by  the  nigh 
way,  through  their  great  unglased  windowes.  At  the 
Table,  they  touch  no  meate  with  the  hand,  but  with  a 
forke  of  silver  or  other  mettall,  each  man  being  served 
with  his  forke  and  spoone,  and  glasse  to  drinke.  And 
as  they  serve  small  peeces  of  fle^,  (not  whole  joints  as 
with  us),  so  these  peeces  are  cut  into  small  bits,  to  be 
taken  up  with  the  forke,  and  they  seeth  the  flesh  till  it 
be  very  tender.  In  Summer  time,  they  set  a  broad  earthen 
vessel  full  of  water  upon  the  Table,  wherein  little  glasses 
filled  with  wine  doe  swimme  for  coolencsse.     They  use 
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no  spits  to  roast  flesh,  but  commonly  stew  the  same  in 
earthen  pipkins,  and  they  feed  much  upon  little  fishes 
and  tlesh  cut  and  6-ied  with  oyle.  They  have  no  skill 
in  the  Art  of  Cookery,  and  the  meatc  is  served  to  the 
table  in  white  glistering  and  painted  dishes  of  earth 
(wherof  the  finest  arc  much  esteemed  with  us.)  They 
are  not  willingly  invited  to  catc  with  other  men,  esteeming 
basely  of  those,  who  live  at  other  mens  trenchers,  calling 
them  vulgarly  scroccatori  d'  i  pasli,  shifters  for  mealcs. 
And  the  reason  hereof  is,  that  they  would  not  be  tied  [in.ii-ii6.) 
to  invite  others  agatne,  which  In  their  pride  they  would 
doe,  if  they  should  be  invited  to  them,  and  this  is  the 
chiefe  cause  that  makes  them  nice  to  converse  with 
strangers.  Of  the  l-'lorcn tines,  though  most  courteous, 
yet  sparing,  other  Italians  jeast,  saying,  that  when  they 
meete  a  man  about  dinner  time,  they  aske  Vos'  Signoria 
ha  desinato.  Sir,  have  you  dined?  and  if  he  answer,  1, 
they  repiic  as  if  they  would  have  invited  him  to  dinner: 
but  if  he  answerc  no,  they  reply  Andatc  Signor,  ch*  i  otta, 
Goe  Sir,  for  it  is  high  time  to  dine.  They  thinke  it 
best  to  chcrrish  and  increase  friendship  by  meetings  in 
Market  places  and  Gardens,  but  hold  the  table  and  bed 
unfit  for  conversation,  where  men  should  come  to  eate 
Quickly,  and  slccpc  soundly.  Thus  not  provoking  appe- 
tite with  variety  of  meates,  or  eating  with  others  for 
good  fellowship,  they  mu.st  nccdcs  be  more  temperate, 
then  others  intised  by  these  meanes  to  eate  beyond  hunger. 
In  Cities,  where  many  take  chambers  in  one  house,  tney 
eate  at  a  common  table,  but  each  man  hath  his  owne  meat 
provided,  the  Hostcssc  dressing  it,  and  serving  each  man 
with  his  owne  napkin,  glasse,  forkc,  spoone,  knife,  and 
ingestar  or  glasse  of  wine,  which  after  meatc  are  severally 
and  neateiy  laid  up  by  the  Hostesse.  And  at  the  table, 
perhaps  one  man  hath  a  hen,  another  a  piece  of  flesh, 
the  third  potched  eggcs,  and  each  nun  severall  meat  after 
his  diet :  but  it  is  no  courtesie  for  one  to  offer  another 
part  of  his  meate,  which  they  rather  take  to  be  done  in 
pride,  as  if  he  thought  that  he  that  had  a  sallet  or  egges, 
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could  not  have  a  hen  or  flesh  if  hee  listed  for  want  of 
money.  To  conclude,  they  hold  it  no  honour  or  disgrace 
to  live  plcntifiiliy  or  sparingly,  so  they  live  of  their  owne, 
and  be  not  in  debt,  for  in  that  case  they  are  esteemed 
slaves.  Thus  living  of  their  owne,  they  give  due  honour 
to  supcriours,  so  they  returne  due  respect  to  them,  other- 
wise they  dispise  him  that  is  richer,  saying  in  scornc.  Let 
him  dine  twise  a  day,  and  weare  two  gounes  if  he  will, 
it  is  enough  for  mee  to  have  convenient  diet  and  apparrcll. 
They  have  a  very  delicate  sauce  for  rosted  mcates,  called 
Savore,  made  of  slices  of  bread,  steeped  in  broath,  with 
as  many  Walnuts,  and  some  few  leaves  of  Marjoram, 
beaten  in  a  morter,  and  mingled  therewith,  together  with 
the  juyce  of  Gooseberries,  or  some  sharpe  liquor  put  in 
when  it  is  set  on  the  table. 

In  some  Cities  and  Universities,  especially  for  the 
Germans  sojourning  there,  and  unwilling  to  buy  their 
owne  meatc,  they  have  ordinary  tables  to  be  paid  by  the 
weeltc  or  moncth,  at  the  rate  of  some  eight  or  ten  Crowncs 
the  moneth,  which  living  they  call  a  la  dozina  (that  is, 
by  dosens  or  by  the  great) ;  but  it  is  much  more  com- 
modious for  him  that  hath  some  experience  and  skill  in 
the  tongue,  to  buy  his  owne  meat,  since  in  Camere  locande 
(that  is,  hired  chambers)  the  Hostesse  at  a  reasonable 
rate  of  the  chamber,  is  tied  to  dresse  his  meatc,  and  give 
him  napkins  with  like  necessaries,  and  there  wants  not 
good  commoditie  to  buy  al  things  he  wants,  and  to  live 
cheapely,  as  I  have  shewed  in  the  expences  of  my  journies 
through  Italy. 

The  Italian  Hosts  are  notable  in  (awning  and  crouching 
for  gainc,  so  as  they  mecte  passengers  at  the  Cities  gates, 
and  emulously  invite  them  to  their  houses,  with  promise 
of  alt  dainties,  as  if  they  would  give  them  for  nought, 
but  when  they  are  once  come  into  the  houses,  all  thmgs 
threaten  famine,  and  for  that  meate  they  have,  if  the 
passenger  first  agree  not  for  the  price,  they  extort  so 
unreasonably,  as  nothing  can  bee  added  to  their  perfidious- 
nesse  and  covetousnesse.     The  Germans  say,  these  are 
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fiiirc-spokcn,  and  mosi  obsequious  men  in  all  things,  till 
they  conic  to  the  i^hoi :  for  if  any  man  love  honourable 
titles,  capping,  bending  of  knees,  and  an  humble  looke, 
they  will  obscn'c  him  to  the  fiill,  but  in  the  end  the  shot 
will  be  intolerable,  and  he  shall  pay  for  their  fained 
courtcsie  and  lowlincsse.  And  this  extortion  is  not  to 
be  avoided  by  the  best  experienced,  if  they  stand  not 
continually  upon  their  guard  with  these  i-cncers,  especially 
in  both  the  Marks  (or  Marquisatcs)  where  they  are  not 
Hostcs,  but  dcvourcrs  of  passengers :  And  howsoever 
the  Italian  Hosts  are  more  excusable  in  their  extortions, 
because  the  Princes  granting  licenses  to  keepe  these  Innes, 
doe  not  sheare  but  indccde  devourc  them,  and  he  that 
buyes,  must  needs  sell,  yet  the  Marchians  inhospitaU 
nature  is  singular  and  above  all  others.  For  the  Floren- 
tines oppressed  with  like  or  greater  exactions,  yet  use 
strangers  much  more  curtcously.  1  would  advise  the 
unexperienced  passenger,  that  there  being  in  these  Italian 
Inncs  two  ordinarie  courses  of  eating,  one  al  conto,  that  [111.  ii.  117.] 
is  upon  reckoning,  the  other  al  pasto,  that  is,  by  the  meale 
at  a  set  rate  (seldomc  exceeding  three  Giulii)  the 
passengers  for  cheapnes  should  take  his  breakiast  upon 
Fcckonmg,  or  carry  about  him  some  almonds,  figs  dried, 
or  Raysons,  that  dining  upon  reckoning,  in  case  the  Hosts 
set  an  excessive  price  on  meat  (for  wo  to  him  that  catcs 
without  first  knowing  the  price),  he  may  seeme  content 
to  cate  of  his  owne,  taking  onely  bread  and  wine,  (whereof 
the  prices  are  knowne  ana  ordinary),  and  so  may  containe 
their  rapacity  within  some  reasonable  bounds:  But  at 
night  because  of  his  bed,  he  shall  doe  well  to  sup  at  the 
Ordinary,  and  before  supper  to  know  his  bed  and  get 
cleane  sheetes:  yet  he  must  not  expect  a  feather  bed, 
which  that  dime  bcarcs  not,  as  too  hot  for  the  Rhcincs, 
but  an  hard  mattresse,  onely  he  shal  have  cleane  sheetes, 
at  least  if  he  curiously  demand  them.  Howsoever  against 
the  worst  event,  he  shall  doe  well  to  carry  linnen  breeches, 
and  to  wcare  them  in  the  ordinary  sheetes  ;  for  the  Italians 
if  they  have  no  kind  of  the  French  pox,  yet  for  the  most 
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part  arc  troubled  with  an  itch,  wltncsse  the  frcoucnt  cry 
m  their  streeles  of  Ungucnto  per  La  rogna,  Ointment 
for  the  Itch.  I  formcrl)'  said  that  a  passenger  needs  have 
no  care  of  his  Horse  by  the  way,  for  it  is  the  customc 
to  agree  for  their  mcate  as  well  as  hire  with  the  Vetturints, 
(so  they  call  those  that  let  Horses,  and  goe  on  foot  or 
send  a  servant  to  meate  them) :  But  since  the  same 
Vetturincs  will  also  offer  a  passenger  to  agree  with  him 
in  like  sort  for  his  owne  diet,  surely  {as  I  have  said  in 
the  Chapter  of  the  manner  to  take  journies)  the  passenger 
is  in  ill  case,  that  is  dieted  by  them,  neither  woulof  I 
advise  any  so  to  doc,  except  onely  in  the  way  from  Rome 
to  Naples  and  backe  againe,  where  a  passenger  in  such 
a  tumultuary  journey,  and  by  reason  of  that  old  custome, 
should  otherwise  be  worse  entreated.  Lastly,  a  passenger 
shall  doc  wisely,  especially  at  night  to  goe  to  the  best 
Inne  and  of  most  fame,  that  he  may  be  more  safe  from 
the  losse  of  his  money  or  hazard  of  his  life. 

The  Italians  hold  it  a  great  shame  to  be  drunken,  thejr  j 
sometimes  salute  one  another  with  a  cup,  in  manner  of  I 
a  health,  but  leave  it  to  his  pleasure  when  he  will  pledge 
them,  and  then  he  salutes  him  that  drunke  to  him,  as 
well  as  him  to  whom  he  drinkes,  saying;  Faccio  ragione 
a  vos'  signoria,  brindisi  a  vos  Signoria.  Sir  I  pledge  you, 
and  I  drink  to  you  Sir.  The  word  Brindisi  comes  of  the 
Dutch  phrase,  Ich  brings  cuch,  I  will  bring  it  to  you, 
used  when  they  drinkc  to  any  man,  and  this  shewcs  the 
custome  is  borrowed  from  the  Germans,  and  used  by  the 
obsequious  Italians  to  please  them,  yet  abhorring  from 
drunlcennesse,  so  pleasing  to  the  Germans. 

Italy  yceldes  excellent  Wines,  and  the  common  red 
wine  is  held  very  nourishing,  so  as  the  fairest  Wcomen 
will  dine  with  the  same,  and  a  sop  of  bread  dipped  in 
it,  thinking  it  will  make  them  fat,  (which  kind  of  Women 
the  Venetians  most  love,  all  things  else  being  equall), 
vea,  and  more  faire :  So  as  they  Proverbially  say;  Chi 
beve  bianco,  piscia  bianco,  a  chi  beve  rosso,  avanza  il 
colore.     He    that   drinkes   white,    pisses  white,   he    that 
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drinkes  red,  gaines  the  colour:  These  are  the  most 
famous  Wines  of  Italy.  La  lagrima  di  Christo,  (the  teare 
of  Christ)  and  like  wines  necre  Cinqucterre  in  Liguria: 
La  vcrnaza,  and  the  white  Muskadine,  especially  inat  of 
Montcfiaschoni  in  Toscany:  Cccubum  and  Kalernum  in 
the  Kingdoms  of  Naples,  and  Prosecho  in  Histria.  In 
generatl  the  grapes  that  grow  high  upon  Elmc-trees  in 
the  plaine,  as  in  Lombardy,  &  especially  the  grapes  of 
Modcna,  yceld  very  small  Wines,  but  those  tnat  grow 
upon  hils  and  mountatiies,  resting  on  short  stakes,  yeeld 
very  rich  Wines.  In  the  shops  where  they  sell  Muska- 
dines,  there  be  continually  boycs  attending  with  little 
wiggcs  of  sweete  bread  and  Junkets,  which  the  Italians 
dip  in  the  wine;  and  having  thus  broke  their  fasts  in 
winter  time,  they  commonly  cate  no  more  till  supper. 
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Chap.  I. 

Of  the  Geographical!  description  of  Turkey,  the 
Situation,  Fertility,  Traffickc,  and  Diet. 

He  Longitude  of  Turkey  extends  fifty 
live  degrees  and  a  halfe,  from  the  meridian 
of  forty  fourc  degrees  and  a  halfc,  to  that 
of  an  hundred  degrees,  and  the  Latitude 
extends  forty  degrees  from  the  Paralell 
of  tenne  degrees,  to  that  of  fifty  degrees. 
The  Provinces  of  this  Empire  in  Europe, 
arc  thus  numbred.  Illyris,  Albania,  Epirus,  Grsecia, 
Macedonia,  Thessalia,  Tliracia,  Mysia,  Dacia  (or  Transil- 
vania),  Hungaria,  and  the  Hands  under  him,  that  lie  in 
Europe. 

I  Illyris  a  part  of  Sclavonia,  is  subject  partly  to  the 
Turkes,  partly  to  the  House  of  Austria  ;  the  chicfe  Cities 
whereof  are  Zara,  (which  together  with  the  territory 
thereof,  the  Turkes  looke  from  the  Venetians;  the  rest 
of  the  Province  being  still  subject  to  the  House  of 
Austria) :  and  Scordona,  lying  upon  the  Sea,  as  doth  the 
former  City  and  all  the  Province,  Also  Croatia  vulgarly 
Cranaten,  and  of  old  called  Liburnia,  belongs  to  this 
Province.  2  Albania  hath  these  knowne  Cities,  Dir- 
achium,  (vulgarly  Dorazzo,  of  old  called  Epidaurus), 
and  Vallona.  3  Epirus  hath  these  Townes  Chimera, 
Mciandria,  Butrinto,  Cestrina,  and  Nicopolis.  Of  old 
part  of  Epirus  was  called  Acarnania.     Of  the  roiall  blood 
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of  this  Province  was  Alexander  Scanderbcg,  who  brought 
up  in  the  Great  Turkes  Court,  and  upon  occasion  fulling 
from  him,  did  so  much  trouble  that  vast  Empire. 

4  Gnccia  was  of  old  divided  into  Pcloponcsus  and  Cr-rrf*. 
Heltes.  Pcloponcsus,  of  old  called  Aiggcalia,  Appia,  and 
Pelasgia,  is  at  this  da^y  named  Morea,  and  it  is  ai 
Chersoncsus,  that  is,  a  neckc  of  Land  almost  an  Iland, 
oneiy  joined  to  the  continent  with  an  Isthmus,  that  is 
a  narrow  peece  of  Land.  The  rest  is  compassed  with 
the  Sea,  and  was  of  old  divided  into  Suttonium  (which 
hath  the  Cities  Sution  and  Carinthus) ;  Argolis  (which 
hath  the  Cities  Argos  and  NcapoUs),  Achaia  or  Elis, 
(whereof  the  chiefc  City  was  £lis) ;  and  Arcadia  (whose 
chiefe  Townes  are  Psosis  and  Arcomenus.)  And  here 
the  River  Emaus,  or  Erimanthus,  springeth,  and  joyning 
with  the  Brooke  Alpheus,  fals  into  the  gulfc  of  Arcadia. 
Also  the  River  Inachus  springs  in  the  Mountaine 
Parthenius,  and  fals  into  the  gulfc  of  Neapolis.  More- 
over Pcloponcsus  hath  a  fifth  Province  called  Lacedemonia 
or  Lacoma,  (whereof  the  chiefe  City  was  Lacedemon  or 
Sparta,  most  famous  of  old).  The  sixth  Province  is 
Mcsscna,  in  which  is  the  City  Metona  now  called  Modon. 
The  straight  necke  of  Land  joyning  Peloponesus  to  the 
Continent,  was  against  the  Turkes  fortified  with  a  wall 
by  the  Christians,  but  the  Turkes  cast  downe  the  wall, 
and  tooke  all  the  Province.  Hellcs  or  Achaia,  the  second 
Province  of  Greece,  containes  Attica,  Mcgaris,  Boetia, 
Phocis,  Regio  Locrorum,  and  j4''to!ia.  Attica  is  more 
famous  then  the  rest,  in  which  was  the  famous  City 
Athens.  Mcgaris  is  a  small  Region,  the  chiefe  City 
whereof  was  Megaria,  in  which  Euclides  was  borne. 
Boetia  is  a  very  large  Region,  so  called  of  an  Oxe  leading 
Cadmus  thither,  who  buili  the  Boetian  Thebes,  so  called 
for  difference  from  nine  other  Cities  called  Thebes.  The 
Mountaines  Tberraopube,  derived  from  the  Mountaines 
Acroceraunii,  lying  upon  Epirus,  devide  Greece  from  the 
West  to  the  East,  (as  the  Apennlne  divides  Italy),  and  [in.Ui.119.] 
the  famous  mountaines  Otris  Pelion  and  Ossa,  are  parts 
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thereof.  Of  old  Aulis  was  at  famous  City  of  Boctia,  in 
which  Iphigcnia  Daughter  to  Agamenmon  was  sucriiiced. 
Phocis  is  a  small  Region,  the  towties  whereof  were  Elatea, 
and  Delphis  seated  at  the  foot  of  the  Mountainc  Par- 
nassus, having  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  not  in  the  Towne, 
but  upon  a  Rocke  of  the  Mouniaine,  where  springs  the  j 
Castalian  Fountaine,  sacred  to  the  Muses,  and  the  Mount  ' 
Helicon  lies  neere  the  same.  The  Region  of  the  Locri 
is  small,  and  the  chicfc  City  is  now  called  Lcpanto.  Of  I 
old  a  people  called  Pieres,  comniing  out  of  Thrace,  dwelt 
tmder  Parnassus,  of  whom  it  was  called  the  Pierian 
Mountaine,  and  the  Muses  were  called  PierJdes.  Doris 
pcrtaines  to  the  Region  of  the  Locri,  and  the  chiefe  City 
IS  Doricum,  whence  came  the  Doric  Dialect.  The  last 
Province  of  Helles  and  of  all  Greece,  is  ^tolia,  devidcd 
from  Epirus  by  the  River  Achelons,  falling  from  the 
Mount  Pindus,  and  the  chiefe  Townes  thereof  are, 
Naupactus,  now  called  Lcpanto,  nccrc  the  gulfc  whereof, 
the  Christian  Navy  under  the  command  of  Don  Juan  of 
Austria,  gave  a  famous  overthrow  to  the  Turkish  Navy 
in  our  Age.  The  other  City  is  called  Chaledon,  whence 
was  the  Chaledonian  Buarc,  sung  of  the  Poets. 
Maudmla.  J  The  fifth  Province  of  Turky  is  Macedonia,  of  old 
called  Migdonia,  and  Emathca,  the  chiefe  City  whereof 
is  Thessalonica,  vulgarly  now  called  Saloiiiche,  to  the 
Citizens  wherof  S.  Paul  wrote  his  Epistle.  The  Moun- 
tains of  this  Province  Olimpus  Pelion  Ossa,  are  famous 
by  the  fables  of  the  Giants,  &  Athos  is  faincd  to  passe 
the  clouds  with  his  top.  6  The  lower  part  of  Macedonia 
is  called  Thcssalia,  or  £monia,  of  Thessalus  the  son  of 
JEmon,  (or  as  others  say  of  Jason)  the  chiefe  Towne 
whereof  was  Pharsalos,  whose  fields  are  famous  by  the 
victory  of  Caesar  against  Pompey.  7  Thracia  hath  faire 
Cities,  Trimontium  (of  old  catled  PoneropoUs  and  Philip- 
popolis),  Adrianopolis,  and  the  head  City  Conslantinopohs, 
(of  old  called  Bysantium,  no/  Stambol)  seated  upon  the 
Bosphorus  of  Thracia.  It  hath  famous  Mountaines, 
Rhodope,    Mela    and    Ismarus :     Upon    Propontis    the 
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Thracizn  Chcrsonesus  (or  necke  of  Land)  lies  upon  (he 
Hellespont,  in  which  arc  the  Towaes  Scsto  and  Callipolis. 
8  The  upper  Misia  is  devided  into  three  parts,  Rascia, 
Bosnia  and  Servia,  and  the  lower  Misia  Into  three  parts, 
Bulgaria,  Wallachia  and  Moldavia.  In  Bulgaria  the 
River  Danubius  beginncs  to  be  called  Islhcr,  which  fals 
into  the  Euxtnc  Sea,  with  foure  strong  and  three  lesser 
channels.  9  Dacia  or  'I'ransilvania,  was  of  old  possessed 
by  the  Saxons,  who  there  built  seven  Cities  or  Castles, 
01  which  the  Province  is  called  Scptcra-Castrcnsis,  vul- 

ftrly  Siebcn  burgcn,  and  of  old  it  belonged  to  the 
ingdome  of  Hungary,  but  at  this  day  is  tributary  to 
the  Turks.  10  Hungaria  so  called  of  the  people  Hunni,  Huagariii. 
was  of  old  called  Pannonia  the  lower,  and  of  right  belongs 
to  the  German  Empcrour,  but  of  late  the  Turkcs  have 
subdued  the  greater  part  thereof.  It  hath  many  and 
strongly  tortincd  Cities,  as  Dcbrczinum,  Varadinum, 
Segedinum  (vulgarly  Seget) ;  Castrum  (taken  by  the 
Turkes)  Strigonium  vulgarly  Gran  (taken  by  the  Turkes 
in  the  yccrc  1543)  Alba  Regalis  (at  that  time  also  taken 
by  them)  Quinquecclesia;  (the  scatc  of  the  Bishop)  Buda 
seated  upon  the  Danow;  (twice  or  thrice  taken  and 
regained  on  both  sides,  of  old  the  Kings  seate)  called 
vulgarly  Offen,  and  Pesta  (seated  on  the  other  side  of 
Danow)  vulgarly  called  New  offen.  The  Hungarian 
Nation  yeelds  to  none  in  strength  and  courage,  not  unlike 
the  Scithians  in  language  and  manners.  1 1  The  Hands 
of  Europe,  in  the  Ionian  Sea  are  these,  Corcira  (vulgarly 
Corfu)  Cephalonia,  and  Zaintus,  (in  Latin  Zazinthus, 
vulgarly  now  called  Zantc);  all  three  subject  to  the 
Venetians.  All  the  Hands  in  the  ^gean  Sea,  arc  subject 
to  the  Turkc,  being  innumerable,  among  them  are  the 
Cyclades,  so  called  because  they  lie  round  together,  the 
chiefe  whereof  arc  Cytnos,  Cyphnos,  (vulgarly  Sifano) ; 
Parus  (now  called  Paris,  famous  for  the  Marble),  Tenos 
(now  called  Tenasa),  Naxus,  Andros,  and  Dclos  the  chiefe 
of  all,  where  Apollo  and  Diana  were  borne.  Next  them, 
are  the  Sporadcs,  so  called  of  lying  dispersed,  among 
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which  arc  Melos,  Lera,  Nicaria,  JE.ginA,  and  Lcmnos 
(vulgarly  Stalemine,  whether  tliey  feble  that  Vulcanc  was 
cast  downc.)  The  Hand  Ibea,  now  vu^rly  Negroponte 
is  attributed  to  Greece,  being  separated  from  the  continent 
with  so  little  distance,  as  it  can  hardly  be  named  an  Hand, 
and  it  iies  close  to  the  City  of  Athens. 

[III.iii.iio.]  The  Turkc  hath  great  part  of  Asia,  devidcd  into  Asia 
the  lesser  and  Asia  the  greater.  The  lesser  is  now  called 
Natolia  or  Anatolia  of  a  Greckc  word  signifying  the 
East,  being  a  kinde  of  Isthmus  or  necke  of  land,lying 
betwccne  two  Seas,  the  Euxine  towards  the  North,  and 
the  Mediterranean  towards  the  South,  as  it  hath  the 
Thracian  Bosphorus  (as  passable  by  an  Oxe  swimming) 
and  Propontis  (as  lying  before  the  Sea)  and  Hellespont 
&  the  ^gcan  Sea)  towards  the  West,  and  is  confined  with 
the  River  Euphrates  towards  the  East  This  lesser  Asia 
is  all  subject  to  the  Turk,  and  hath  t6.  Provinces. 
Bithinia,  Fotus,  Paphkgonia,  Capadocia,  Gallatia,  Frigia 
(the  greater  &  lesser)  Misia,  Ionia,  Charia,  Lidia,  Pam- 
philia,  Lacaonia,  Licb,  Cilicia,  the  lesser  Armenia  fie 
Chomagena. 

Bithhia.  i    Bithinia  is  at  this  day  called  Migtonia,  and  the  chiefc 

Cities  thereof  are  Nicca  (the  Metropolitan  Citie,  fiimous 
for  the  Councell  in  the  yeere  314.  of  318.  Bishops  meeting 
to  beat  downe  the  Arrian  heresie,  and  there  making  the 
Nicene  Creed),  Lybissa  (where  Hannibal  was  buried,) 
Chalcedo  (where  one  of  the  eight  olde  Councels  was  held 
by  530  Bishops,)  Hcradia,  Nicomedia,  Phrasso,  (where 
Esculapius  was  born,)  and  Bursa  seated  over  against 
Constantinople,  where  some  Turkish  Emperours  lye 
buried ;  and  thither  the  great  Turkes  eldest  sonne  is 
sent  to  governe,  (or  in  a  kinde  of  exile,  for  he  never  sees 
his  Father  more  till  he  be  dead,)  and  thither  he  is  sent 
assoone  as  hee  is  circumcised.  2.  Some  accompt  Pontus 
for  part  of  Bithinia,  3.  PapMagonia  is  the  third  Province. 
4.  Capadocia  the  fourth  so  called  of  the  River  Capadocis, 
and  the  chiefe  Citie  is  Trapesuntium,  now  called  Genech. 
And  here  the  Amazones  are  said  to  have  lived  from  the 
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destruction  of  Troy,  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

5  Frigia  the  lesser  was  called  Frixis  of  Frixus  soune  to 
the  King  of  Thebes,  flying  with  his  sister  from  his  step- 
mother, who  mounted  on  a  Ramm  with  a  golden  Fleece 
(perhaps  a  Ship  so  called)  his  sister  being  drowned,  & 
giving  the  name  to  Hellespont,  and  he  came  himself  to 
this  part  of  Asia,  which  at  this  day  is  called  Palormi,  & 
yeeids  a  most  excellent  Wine,  and  in  this  Province  are 
Illium  (or  Troy)  the  Mountaines  Ida  and  Tmolus,  and 
the  River  Pactolus.  The  ninth  Sybilla  that  prophesied 
of  Christ,  was  a  Friglan,  and  here  ralgncd  King  Tantalus 
by  covetousncssc  leesing  the  use  of  his  goods,  of  whom 
the  Poets  so  fiible.     The  greater  Frigia  is  within  Land. 

6  The  chicfe  Cities  of  Misia  arc  Tnijanopolis  built  by 
Trajan  and  Adramitbium,  whereof  mention  is  made  in 
the  seventeenth  Chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and 
where  Gallenc  was  borne,  who  lived  140  yccres.  7 
Gallatia  or  Galloerecia,  was  possessed  by  the  Gals  under 
Brcnnus,  whereof  the  chietc  City  is  Laodicia,  and  to  this 
Province  belongs  Pisidia,  the  chiefe  City  whereof  is 
Antiochia.  8  The  chiefc  Cities  of  Ionia  are  Ephcsus, 
(where  was  the  Temple  of  Diana ;  which  Erostrates  a 
Gothe  did  burnc,  to  be  famous),  Milctum  (where  Thalcs 
and  Anaximines  were  borne)  &  Smyrna,  g  The  chiefc 
City  of  Charia,  was  of  old  Halicarnassus  (in  which  was 
the  Sepulchcr  of  Mausolius  the  King,  held  for  one  of 
the  seven  miracles  of  the  World).  10  The  chiefc  City 
of  Lydia  was  Sardis,  where  Crxsus  raigned.  1 1  The 
chiefc  City  of  Pamphitia  was  Zctotia,  and  in  this  Province 
is  the  Mountainc  Chimera,  upon  the  wild  top  whereof 
Lyons  were  found,  as  in  the  middle  part  ycclding  grasse, 
Goates  did  feed,  and  in  the  bottome  were  Serpents, 
whereof  came  the  fiction  of  the  Monster.  12  In 
Lacaonia  of  old  were  these  cities,  Iconium  (Metnipolitan) 
&  Lystre,  where  Timothy  Saint  Pauls  Disciple  was  borne, 
and  the  River  Xanthus  runnes  through  this  Province. 

13  Licia  lies  upon  the  Sea,  between  Pamphilia  &  Charia. 

14  Cylicia  lies  under  the  Mountainc  Taurus,  upon  the 
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furthest  bosomc  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  or  Iccian 
Gulfe,  where  Alexander  the  Great  overcame  Darius,  and 
there  is  Tarsus,  now  called  Bias,  in  which  Towne  Saint 
Paul  was  borne.  15  Armenia  the  iesser,  is  thought  by 
some  to  be  the  Land  Ararat,  upon  the  Mountaincs 
whereof  the  Arkc  of  Noah  rested  after  (he  deluge. 
Under  this  Province  some  comprehend  16  Chomagena, 
being  ful  of  Mountaincs,  and  confining  upon  Asia  the_ 
lesser  towards  the  East.  f 

The  Geographers  divide  Asia  the  greater  into  five  parts, 
according  unto  five  Empires,  the  first  of  the  Duke  of  ^ 
Moscovia,  the  second  or  great  Cham  over  the  Tartars,  ■ 
the  third  of  the  Persian  King,  the  fourth  of  divers  Indian 
Kings,  the  fifth  of  Ottomon  over  the  Turkes.  And  this 
last  onely  belongs  to  my  purpose,  therefore  omitting  the 
rest,  I  will  speakc  of  it.  The  great  Turke  hath  these 
Provinces  in  Asia  the  greater,  namely,  Syria,  Arabia, 
Babylonia,  Chaldea,  Assyria,  and  divers  Ilnnds.  ■ 

[lll.iii.iii.]        I-  Siria  is  vulgarly  called  Sorya,  and  containes  Palcstina, 
Siria.  Phsnitia,   Ca;losyria,   Damascena,   Sirophxnitia,    (and   as 

some    account)    Mesopotamia,     Palestina    of   old    called 
Canaan,    is   subdevided    into    Idumsea,    Judaea,    Samaria, 
Galilea.     Idumea  of  old  called  Edom,   is  not  unfertil, 
and  abounds  with  Palme-trees,  but  where  it  confines  uponfl 
Arabia,  is  said  to  bee  barren,  and  there  are  the  Mountaines 
called  Sur  in  Scriptures.      It  had  these  chiefe  Cities  of  old, 
Maresn,  Ascalon,  Asotos.     Judea  is  the  second  Provincw 
of  Palestina,  so  called  of  the  Tribe  of  Juda,  and  Jerusalem™ 
the  chiefe  City  thereof  is  at  this  day  called  Chutz.     The 
most    famous    places    therof    are    Bethlehem,    Bethania 
Mount  Olivet,  Jerico,  Joppe  where  S.  Peter  raised  Dorcas 
fi'om  the  dead,)  Lydda  (where  he  healed  the  man  sicke  01 
the   Palsie,)  Arimathia  (where  Joseph  was  borne),   and 
Hebron  (where  Saray  the  wife  of  Abraham  and  foure 
Patriarkes  lye  buried),  The  Hebrcwes  say,  that  the  vally 
called  Sittim  by  Moses,  was  most  fertill,  where  now  isfl 
the  Lake  Asphaltis,  and  in  this  valley  stood  Sodom  and" 
Gomora.     Beyond  Jordan  is  the  desart  of  Beiabora,  where 
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John  baptised,  and  the  Land  Gilliad,  where  the  Amonites 
and  Moabites  dwelt  of  old.  Samaria  the  third  Province 
of  Palestine,  had  these  Cities,  Sichim,  Capernaum,  seated 
upon  the  Lake  Geticserct,  Nahini,  where  Christ  raised  the 
widowcs  son,  Betxaida  &  Coratzcn,  8:  beyond  the  Lake 
Gadera  is  Samaria,  the  chiefe  City  of  the  ten  Tribes,  that 
fcl  from  Juda.  Galiica  the  last  Province  of  Palestine,  is 
devided  into  the  upper  and  the  lower.  The  upper  called 
Gallile  of  the  Gentiles,  containes  the  Kingdome  Bascn, 
and  hath  these  Cities,  Chana  the  Greater,  Ccsarca  Philippi, 
Selcutia,  and  Gaulon,  and  this  Province  had  the  title  of 
Tetrarch.  The  lower  had  the  same  title,  and  containes 
the  Regions  of  Decapolis,  and  Traconitis,  beyond  Jordan. 
The  chictc  Cities  thereof  were  Bctsaida,  Chana  the  lesser, 
and  Nazaret,  And  here  is  the  Mount  Tabor,  where 
Christ  was  transfigured  :  And  the  River  Jordan  running 
through  all  Palestme,  hath  two  heads,  Jar  and  Dan  upon 
the  Mount  Antilibanus,  and  running  thence  into  the  lake 
Asphaltis,  by  the  way  makes  two  l>akcs,  Samachonitis 
(upon  the  confines  deviding  the  two  Galilies),  and  Genc- 
zarct  or  Tybcrias,  (upon  the  confines  bctwccne  the  lower 
Galily  and  Samaria).  Phenicia  the  second  part  of  Syria, 
lies  upon  the  Sea,  and  reacheth  to  Scrophenicia,  m>m 
the  City  Dora  upon  the  Sea,  to  the  Mount  Carmelus, 
where  it  is  confined  with  the  Mount  Lybanus.  The 
chiefe  Cities  thereof  were,  Dora,  Ptolemais,  Aeon,  Tyrus, 
Sarepta,  and  Sydon.  Selosiria  the  third  part  of  Syria, 
so  called  as  crooked  or  hollow,  had  of  old  the  title  of 
Tetrarch,  in  which  is  the  City  Damascus,  which  gives  the 
name  Damasccna  to  the  fourth  part  of  Syria,  and 
here  Allabaster  growes,  of  which  they  make  vessels. 
Damascus  is  thought  to  be  built  by  the  servants  of 
Abraham,  and  neere  the  City  is  a  place,  where  Christ 
appeared  to  Saint  Paul,  and  the  Sepulcher  of  Zacharias 
is  said  to  be  there ;  and  they  shew  a  place,  where  Caine 
is  said  to  have  killed  AbcU.  The  soilc  is  most  fertile,  so 
as  Writers  and  the  consent  of  all  Men  witncssc,  that 
grapes  grow  there  all  the  yccrc,  and  that  there  is  plenty 
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of  Quinces,  Figges,  Almonds,  and  Damasco  Prunes-" 
Sirophcnitia  the  fifth  part  of  Syria,  hath  these  Cities, 
Beritum  (of  old  called  happy  Julia)  Biblus,  TripoHs, 
Laodida,  Antiochia  (of  old  called  Reblalha)  which  after 
it  had  becne  decaied  by  a  great  Earthquake,  was  rebuilt 
by  the  Emperour  Justinian  and  called  Theopolis,  a  famous 
City  in  which  the  Professours  formerly  called  Disciples, 
first  had  the  name  of  Christians,  and  Histories  testifie 
that  Saint  Peter  was  the  first  Bishop  thereof.  Mesopo- 
tamia the  last  part  of  Syria,  is  so  called  as  lying  betweene 
two  Rivers,  swift  Tygris  (so  called  of  the  swiftncsse, 
Tygris  in  the  Medes  tongue  signifying  an  Arrow)  and 
Euphrates.  And  by  the  yeerely  overflowing  of  these 
Rivers  after  the  Solstice  (as  Egypt  by  that  or  Nilus)  the 
soyle  is  made  most  fertile,  whereof  Writers  report 
wonders,  namely  that  one  measure  sowed,  yeeldes  fifty 
and  in  some  places  sixty  measures,  and  that  plants  per- 
petually flourish  there,  yet  that  the  inner  parts  want  water, 
so  as  the  Inhabitants  finding  a  spring,  use  to  kecpe  it 
secret,  that  it  may  not  be  knowne  to  their  enemies.  At 
this  day  the  Turkcs  call  this  Province  Diarbecke,  the 
Cities  whereof  are  Edessa  and  Carta  (which  Moses  in  the 
twelfth  Chapter  of  Genesis  cals  Haram)  where  Abraham 
dwelt  when  hee  came  out  of  Chaldea. 

jfrMa.  2  Arabia  is  the  second  part  of  the  Turkish  Empire  in 

Asia  the  greater,  which  is  subdcvided  into  Petrea  (rocky), 
desert,   and    happy   Arabia.     The    Israelites   lived    forty 

[Ul.iii.iii.]  yecres  in  rocky  Arabia,  being  full  of  Mountaines  and 
barren,  whereof  proceeded  their  murmurings.  There  is 
famous  Mount  Sinay,  upon  which  Gods  Law  was  pub- 
lished, and  over  against  it  Mount  Horcb.  In  Sinay  is 
the  Region  Nabathea,  and  the  City  thereof  Petra  (after 
called  Arcch)  is  in  the  Scriptures  called  Petra  of  the  desart, 
and  neere  it  lies  the  Region  Agra  or  Agara,  the  Inhabitants 
whereof  were  called  Agarens,  as  comming  of  Hagar 
Concubine  to  Abraham.  Desert  Arabia  is  barren, 
destitute  of  waters  and  covered  with  dcepe  sand,  the 
Inhabitants  whereof  doe  live  in  Tents,  having  no  ccrtaine 
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abiding;  but  neere  Euphrates  some  dwellings  arc,  where 
is  the  famous  Townc  Tapsacum,  after  called  Amphipolis. 
Happy  Arabia  lies  almost  in  the  forme  of  a  Chcrsoncsus 
or  necke  of  Land,  bctwecne  the  two  great  gulfes  of  the 
Sea,  the  Arabian  gulfe  and  the  Persian,  and  it  ycclds 
Cinnamon,  Franckensencc,  Mirh,  the  Giunme  Ladanum, 
and  other  precious  Odours,  and  abounds  with  Hony, 
Waxe,  and  all  kinds  of  Cattell,  excepting  Swine  onely. 
It  is  said  that  Granes  of  Gold  as  biggc  as  Acornes  are 
found  here  among  the  doddes  of  the  Earth.  It  hath  the 
Bird  Phoenix,  of  which  kindc  there  is  never  more  then 
one  onely,  which  by  striking  of  stones  together,  kindles 
a  ficr  and  burnes  her  selfc  in  her  nest  of  myrh,  and  of  the 
Ashes  comes  a  worme,  which  becomes  a  Bird,  and  so  the 
Phoenix  lives  againc.  They  fish  pearlcs  in  the  Arabian 
gulfe,  and  Jewels  are  found  upon  the  Sea  shore.  The 
Nation  of  the  Saba-ans,  is  more  famous  then  any  other 
in  this  Province,  whose  Region  called  Saba,  is  celebrated 
for  plenty  of  Franckensencc,  and  it  hath  woods  of  Trees, 
which  being  cut,  yeeld  a  frothy  humour  that  rurnes  into 
that  odour.  The  Cities  of  happy  Arabia  are,  Medimnat 
Tolnaby  (that  is,  the  City  of  the  Prophet,  because 
Mahomet  is  said  to  have  written  his  Alcorane  there)  and 
Mecha  (famous  by  Mahomcts  Scpu!chcr.)  The  King- 
dome  of  Ormus  is  part  of  happy  Arabia,  having  a  peculiar 
King,  but  tributary  to  the  King  of  Spain,  as  he  is  King 
of  Porfugall,  the  Mctrapolitane  City  whereof  rich  in 
trade,  is  called  Ormus. 

3  Babilonia  the  third  part  of  the  Turkish  Empire  in   BoHhma. 
Asia,  hath  the  mctrapolitane  City  of  old  called  by  the 

same  name,  but  in  these  daycs  called  Bagdet. 

4  Chaldea  the  fourth  part  lies  on  the  East  side  of  cia/A«. 
Babilonia,  whereof  the  chiefc  City  is  called  Uhrr  in  the 
Scriptures,  from  whence  Abraham  upon  Gods  commandc- 

mcnt  went  to  Haran  a  City  of  Mcsapitania. 

5  Assiria  the  fifth  part  is  so  called  of  Assur  the  sonnc  /fmne. 
of   Shcm,   whereof  the  chiefc   Cities  arc   Ninus,  called 
Ninive  in  the  Scriptures,  (the  old  seate  of  the  Kings, 
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buiit  by  Assur)  and  Arucla  (famous  by  the  victory  of 
Alexander  the  Great  against  Darius  the  Persian  King.) 

6  The  Hands  of  Asia  arc  the  sixth  part  of  the  Turkish 
Empire  in  Asia  the  greater,  and  they  He  either  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  or  in  the  Archipelagus,  or  in  the 
Indian  Seas.  In  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  lies  Candia  (of 
old  called  Creta)  famous  of  old  for  having  one  hundred 
Cities,  and  by  the  labyrinth  of  Dxdalus,  and  it  was  called 
Creta  of  the  Earths  whitenesse,  from  whence  great 
quantity  of  Muskadine  Wines  are  exported  into  divers 
parts  of  Europe,  and  it  is  subject  to  the  State  of  Venice. 
Rhodes  lieth  in  the  same  Sea,  and  was  of  old  famous 
for  the  residence  of  the  Knights  of  Hierusalcm,  but 
at  this  day  is  possessed  by  the  Turkcs  driving  out 
those  Knights,  (who  now  have  their  residence  in 
Malta  an  Hand,  neere  that  of  Sicily).  Cyprus  is  an 
Hand  in  the  same  Sea,  and  is  most  fertile,  yeelding  Canes 
of  Hony,  whence  Suger  is  made,  and  rich  Wines, 
and  abounding  with  many  things  required  for  life  and 
for  pleasure,  and  this  Hand  the  Turks  in  the  last  Age 
took  from  the  Venetians  by  force  of  Armes,  the  chicfe 
Cities  whereof  are  Famagosta  and  Nicosia.  The  Archi- 
pelagus hath  innumerable  Hands,  whereof  the  principall 
and  most  fruitfull  are,  Tenedos  (small  in  circuit)  but 
famous  by  the  Navy  of  the  Greekes  harbouring  there  at 
the  siege  of  Troy)  Lesbos,  Lemnos,  Mitelene,  (at  this 
day  called  Metalon  of  the  chiefe  City) ;  Samnus  of  old 
called  Sicania,  fwhere  Hypocrates  was  borne)  and  Chios 
{now  called  Zio)  more  esteemed  then  any  of  the  rest,  for 
the  Marble,  Malniesey  wine,  Masticke,  (the  juyce  or 
gummc  of  the  tree  called  Lentiscus),  and  no  lesse  for  the 
many  rich  commodities  it  yeelds,  then  for  the  goodnes 
and  largencs  of  the  soyle. 
yu.iii.iij.]  The  Hands  of  the  Indian  Sea  belong  not  to  the  Turkcs, 
and  therefore  I  will  omit  them. 

The  Turkish  Empire  stretcheth  It  selfe  yet  farther, 
containing  great  part  of  AfTrica,  which  by  the  Grecians 
was  called  Libia,  and  the  word  in  the  Greek  tongue  signi- 
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fying  horror  and  cold,  gave  the  name  to  Africa,  as  being 
void  of  cold.  The  Mountaine  Atlas  in  Affrick  (as  Taurus 
in  Asia,  which  in  some  parts  is  called  Caucasus  and  Imaus, 
as  the  Mountaines  of  Europe  are  generally  called  the 
Alpes),  doth  divide  this  Countric  into  many  parts,  strctch- 
inc  it  sclfc  towards  the  East,  and  so  forward  to  Nilus; 
which  parts  or  Provinces  are  knownc  by  these  names; 
Mauritania,  Affrica  the  lesser,  Syrenaica,  Marmarica, 
iEpyptus,  Lybia,  Ethiopia,  the  Regions  under  the  Moim- 
taines  of  Luna,  and  the  Hands. 

I  Mauritania  Tingitana,  containcs  two  Kingdomes,  Mtamntania. 
Fessa  (whereof  the  King  of  Spaine  holds  some  part)  and 
Morocco  (subject  to  the  Turkes.)  Of  old  it  had  these 
townes  Tingis  (Metropohtanc)  and  Luxon,  (ncerc  which 
are  the  Gardens  Hesperidcs,  which  the  Poets  fable  to  have 
Aples  and  trees  of  gold.)  At  this  day  the  two  chiefe 
Cities  are  called  Fessa  and  Morocco.  At  the  Straight  Sea, 
bctwccnc  Spainc  and  .AfFrickc,  the  mountaines  Abila  in 
Affrick,  and  Calpa  in  Spaine,  are  of  that  forme,  as  men 
would  judge  they  were  once  joyned,  whereupon  the  Poets 
fable,  that  Hercules  devided  them,  and  did  let  in  the 
Ocean,  and  so  made  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  for  this 
cause  the  Straight  is  called  the  narrow  Sea  of  Hercules, 
and  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  were  erected  on  AfTrickcs 
side,  which  the  Emperour  Charles  the  6fth  added  to  his 
Coate  of  Armes.  Mauritania  Ca*sariensis,  was  also  called 
Numidia ;  for  the  people  being  rich  in  Cattell,  and  dwel- 
ling in  Tents,  and  when  they  had  eaten  the  grasse  of 
one  place,  then  removing  to  another,  were  of  their  pastures 
called  Nomades,  and  after  changing  a  letter,  became  to 
bcc  named  Numidx. 

2  Affrica  the  lesse,  a  most  fertile  Region  of  old,  is  at  JJnta  ihe 
this  day  called  the  Kingdomc  of  Tunis,  and  the  chiefe  *'«■■ 
Cities,  are  Hippon  (Metropolitan,  where  Saint  Austin  was 
Bishop),  Utica  (renowned  for  having  Cato  a  Citizen), 
Carthage  (where  Tcrtullian  was  borne),  Tunis  (at  this  day 
chiefe),  Madaura  (where  Lucius  Apuleius  was  borne),  and 
Tacapa  (where  the  Vines  arc  said  to  yceld  Grapes  twise 
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in  the  ycerc.)  The  Brooke  Rubricatus  is  ftmous  for  the 
Serpent  killed  there  by  Attilius  Regtilus  in  the  time  of  the 
first  Punike  warre.  The  quick-sands  or  sholes  of  the  Sea 
adjoyning,  are  much  feared  of  Marriners,  lying  sometimes 
dccpe,  sometimes  shallow,  as  the  sands  are  driven  Into 
divers  parts,  by  divers  winds  blowing  and  stormes,  and 
they  are  two.  The  Icsse  not  farre  from  Carthage,  the 
greater  towards  Syrcnaica.  At  this  day  all  this  Sea-coast 
IS  called  Barbary,  and  is  subject  to  the  Turkish  Ottoman. 

3  Sirenaica  hath  the  name  of  the  chiefe  Citie  Syrene, 
which  of  old  had  emulation  for  greatnesse  with  Carthage, 
and  therein  were  borne,  Aristippus  the  Philosopher, 
Calimachus  the  Poet,  and  Eratostines  the  Mathematician, 
and  (as  some  say)  Symon  who  carried  the  Crosse  of  Christ, 

4  Marmarica  is  sandy,  and  of  old  therein  was  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  called  Hammon  of  the  sands,  and  these 
two  Provinces  arc  annexed  to  Egypt. 

5  Egypt  is  most  fertile,  the  very  garner  of  the  univer- 
sall  World,  and  femous  for  the  antiquitie  of  the  Kingdome. 
The  upper  part  thereof  was  called  Thebais,  the  lower 
(towards  the  Mediterranean  Sea)  was  called  Deltica,  of 
the  letter  Delta.  The  Cities  thereof  no  lesse  tamous  in 
these  daycs  then  of  old  are  these.  Alexandria,  built  by 
Alexander  the  great  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Nilus 
(whose  body  there  buried,  was  seene  by  Augustus),  and 
heere  Ptolomy  was  borne,  who  did  gather  in  this  Citie 
the  famous  Library  of  seven  hundred  thousand  volumes, 
which  were  all  consumed  by  fier.  The  next  chiefe  Citie 
is  Canopus,  where  stood  the  Temple  of  Syrapis  or  Osyris, 
Then  Pelusium,  at  this  day  called  Damiata.  seated  upon 
the  mouth  of  Nilus  called  Pciusium.  Lastly,  the  chiefe 
Citie  of  all,  is  Babylon,  built  by  the  Babylonians  permitted 
to  dwell  there,  which  at  this  day  is  hugely  increased,  and 
is  called  Alcaicro  (that  is,  This  Caiero),  from  whence  some 

(in.iii.114.]  fortie  stadia  distant  towards  the  North,  lye  the  three 
femous  Pyramidcs.  Three  daycs  journey  towards  the 
East,  in  a  Garden  called  Materia,  being  well  fortified,  of 
old  grew,  and  still  growes  the  hearb  Balsamum,  sweating 
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Balsam  out  of  the  boughcs,  and  being  cut  with  a  knife, 

ycelding  the  more  precious  Opobalsamum,  and  at  this 

day  the  same  is  found  even  at  Caiero  in  the  Gardens  of 

the  richer  sort.     They  say  also  that  Corrall  is  found  in 

the  Red  Sea.     1  had  almost  omitted  the  Citic  Arsinoc, 

a]so   called    the    Citie    of    the    Crocadiles,    because    the 

Crocadilc  was  there  worshipped.     Nilus  fallcs  into  the 

Mediterranean  Sea  in  seven  great  Armcs,  which  have  the 

names  of  the  adjacent  Townes,  namely,  Heracleoticum 

(or    canopicum),    Bolviticum,    Scbaniticum,    Patinicuni, 

Mendcsium,  Caniticum,  and  Feluseacum :     the  first  and 

the  last  whereof  arc  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles  distant 

one  from  the  other.     The  Nilus  doth  yeerely  overflow,  'j'ie  tenfioa 

and  thereby  gives  incredible  fertility  to  the  ground,  and  e/NiUi. 

the  snow  melting  upon  the  Mountaincs  of  Luna,  or  the 

constellation  of  the  Moone  and  Mercury,  are  thought  to 

bee  causes  of  this  overflowing.     And  the  same  happening 

to  bee  greater  or  Icsse  then  usuall,  or  comming  later  or 

sooner  then  usuall  is  a  signc  of  dearth  lo  them,  whereof 

Pliny  saith,  that  Egypt  m  twelve  cubites  height  of  the 

floud,  fecleth  famine,  at  thirtcene  cubites  is  hungry,  but 

that  fourteene  makes  them  merry,  fifteene  safe,  and  six> 

teene  brings  plenty  and  dainties.     It  is  strange,  that  all 

other  Rivers  eating  and  consuming  their  bankes,  Nilus 

rather  incrcascth  them,  by  bringing  with  it  a  mud,  that 

covers  the  sand,  and  doth  as  it  were  dung  the  fields,  to 

make  them  more  fertill.     In  sixty  dayes  after  the  floud, 

the  fields  arc  cleare  of  water.     The  floud  incrcaseth  from 

the  Summer  Solstice,  to  the  Suns  entring  into  Libra,  and 

after  the  water  retires  into  his  owne  bed.     About  the 

twelfth  of  October  they  sow  their  fields,  and   in   May 

following  reapc  their  harvest.     Eg)'pt  with  the  Provinces 

belonging  lo  it,  hath  long  been  subdued  by  the  Turkcs. 

6  Lybia  hath  divers  Provinces.     Bilcdurgeret,  that  is,  ijtu. 
the  Region  of  Dates,  is  inhabited  by  the  black  Gctuli. 
From  thence  towards  the  River  Niger,  lye  the  Deserts  of 
Lybia,  waste,  and  full  of  Lyons,  Pardes,  and  other  fierce 
I  juid    venemous    beasts    (whereof    came    the    fictions    of 
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Medusa  and  Perseus.)  The  inhabitants  of  Atsanaga,  are 
of  a  colour  bctweene  tawny  and  blacke.  At  the  Promon- 
tory called  the  white  Cape,  is  the  Citic  called  Argcn,  where 
the  Arabians  and  Portugalls  trade  together.  At  the 
Promontory,  called  the  greene  Cape,  the  River  Niger 
fuUes  into  the  Atkntick  Ocean,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
called  Nigrite.  This  tract  coiitaincs  many  KJngdomes, 
namely,  Senige,  Gambrey,  Tambot,  Guangara  (where  the 
Garamantes  dwelt  of  old),  two  Kingdoms  of  Nubia,  and 
other  Kingdomes,  which  I  omit  as  subject  to  their 
Kings,  or  to  Pretz  Jan,  and  so  not  belonging  to  our 
purpose. 

jEaitfiia.  7  Ethiopia  is  divided  by  Nilus  into  inward  and  out- 
ward. Inward  ^Ethiopia  is  divided  by  old  Writers  into 
jEthiopia  properly  so  called,  Trogloditica,  and  Barbaria, 
and  in  the  middes  thereof  is  the  Hand  Meroe,  made  by 
Nilus,  in  which  was  a  City  called  Meroe,  the  seate  of  the 
old  Kings,  after  called  Saba,  whence  was  the  queene  which 
came  to  Salomon,  and  the  Eunuch  of  Queene  Candaces, 
whom  Philip  baptized.  The  Troglodites  live  in  caves  of 
the  earth,  and  tneir  kingdom  is  at  this  day  called  Adel. 
Barbaria  extends  eight  degrees  beyond  the  ^Equator,  from 
the  promontory  called  Capo  di  Guardavi,  to  the  Gulfe  of 
Barbary,  and  was  so  called  of  old.  The  outward  Ethiopia 
is  callwi  Algisimba  by  Ptolomy,  and  containes  the  King- 
dome  of  Amatzen,  and  of  Vangue,  seated  under  the 
^quinoctiall  line.  ^Vll  Ethiopia,  and  part  of  Libia,  are 
said  to  bee  subject  to  Pretz  Jan,  therefore  I  say  no  more 
of  them,  nor  of  the  Kingdomes  under  the  Mountaines  of 
Luna,  as  pertaining  not  to  my  purpose. 

8  Onely  of  the  many  Provinces  under  the  Mountaines 
of  Luna  beyond  the  Equinoctiall  line,  I  will  adde,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Capo  di  buona  speranza  (the  cape  of  good 
hope)  arc  exceeding  blacke,  and  nothing  different  from 
the  Ethiopians  anaLybians,  though  they  have  a  greater 
latitude  by  thirtic  degrees  towards  the  South,  equall  to  the 
latitude  of  the  larthest  part  of  Spainc,  and  live  under  the 
temperate  Zone. 
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9  The  greatest  Hand  of  AfFrick  called  Madagascar  by 
the  inhabitants,  and  Saint  Laurence  by  the  Spaniards,  is 
of  the  Mahometan  Religion,  and  is  said  to  abound  with 
the  medicinaH  wood  Santalum,  with  Amber  and  Elephants. 
The  Canary  Hands  called  of  old  the  fortunate  Hands  are 
stxe  (or  more  as  some  write)  in  number,  whereof  Canarta 
the  greatest  gave  the  name  to  the  rest,  which  are  subject 
to  the  King  of  Spaine,  as  are  likewise  the  Hesperides, 
little  Hands  seated  over  against  the  greene  Cape.  The 
Turkish  Emperour  hath  (to  my  knowledge)  no  other  He 
of  AfTricke  under  him. 

The  Turkish  Empire  being  so  vast,  and  containing 
great  part  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Affrick,  the  temper  of 
the  aire  cannot  bee  otherwise  described,  then  by  particular 
parts  thereof.  But  out  of  the  description  of  this  Empire 
(in  the  journall  of  the  first  Part),  and  by  comparing  the 
particular  Provinces,  with  others  of  the  same  longitude 
and  latitude,  and  by  the  fruits  and  exported  commodities 
here  to  be  mentioned,  the  temper  or  the  a\Te  may  bee 
koowne,  or  at  least  conjectured  more  easily.  To  this 
purpose  I  will  oncly  addc,  that  I  landing  in  Palestine 
about  the  end  of  May,  found  their  wheate  harvest  almost 
tnned,  and  in  the  Haven  of  Joppa,  bought  about  a 
thousand  Abricots  for  sixe  Aspcrs,  And  the  yeere  follow- 
ing when  I  sailed  Irom  Constantinople  towards  Italy,  that 
about  the  middst  of  March,  I  did  eate  pease  and  other 
pulse  in  the  Greeke  Hands. 

Lastly  in  Palestine,  Cyprus  and  those  parts,  partly  I 
understood  by  others,  partly  I  found  by  experience,  that 
it  scldomc  raines,  and  that  about  September  and  October 
onely,  and  not  often  at  that  time,  but  so  violently  for  the 
time,  as  if  it  would  beate  downe  the  very  houses,  fidling 
(as  it  were)  by  palefuUs  at  once,  and  that  the  fields  arc 
waired  with  night  dewes,  at  the  fall  whereof  no  man 
stirres  out  of  dores,  but  with  his  head  well  covered,  for 
danger  of  sickncsse,  all  men  using  to  keepe  in  the  house 
till  the  dew  be  dried,  while  in  the  mcanc  time  by  day  the 
heate  is  so  excessive,  as  a  man  can  hardly  indure  his 
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apparrctl,  though  it  be  of  liniieii  or  silkc,  if  it  hang  not 
loose  but  be  dose  about  him. 
TiffirtiRty.  The  fcrtilitie  of  the  soyle  generally  through  this 
Empire,  is  exceeding  great,  and  the  goudncsse  and  vanetie 
of  the  fruits,  caualTeth  and  in  some  places  passcth  Italy. 
The  wines  of  Greece,  of  Mount  Libanus,  and  especially 
of  Palornio  in  Natolia,  arc  exceeding  rich  and  good.  Yet 
have  the  Turkes  (esse  plenty  of  alt  things  then  Europe, 
for  they  very  sparingly  and  onely  to  serve  necessity,  either 
set  plant  or  sow,  great  part  of  the  people  being  wasted 
with  warrcs,  and  they  that  rcmainc,  having  not  free 
fruition  of  their  ownc  goods,  in  the  great  tyranny  under 
which  they  live,  aswell  of  the  Empcrour,  as  or  midcr- 
Governours  changed  at  least  once  a  yeere,  and  the  general! 
rapacity  and  licentiousnesse  of  the  souldiers.  Hence  it  is 
that  there  be  vast  solitudes  and  unfilled  Uesarts  on  all 
sides,  where  yet  the  ground  of  it  selfe  brings  forth  divers 
wild  fruits  without  tillage.  They  have  divers  kinds  of 
graine,  Wheate,  the  graine  called  Milet,  Barly,  Oates, 
Rye,  Pease,  and  al  kinds  of  Pulse,  which  for  the  kinds  arc 
like  those  of  Europe,  but  the  Wheate  for  the  bigncsse  of 
the  graine,  and  so  the  rest,  arc  to  bee  preferred  before 
them.  There  is  great  abundance  of  Rice,  Flax  and 
Cotton  growing  in  the  fields.  They  have  good  plenty  of 
all  kinds  of  Cattell,  yet  are  no  more  industrious  in  grasing 
and  feeding  heards,  then  in  sowing  or  planting ;  and  so 
they  have  Egges,  Henncs,  Rice,  Hony  (which  in  a  com- 
position they  drinke),  Fruits  and  Bread  for  daily  foode, 
they  desire  no  other  dainties  or  greater  riches,  since  they 
can  neither  injoy  their  goods  while  they  live,  nor  yet 
bequeath  them  at  death,  and  nothing  is  more  dangerous, 
then  to  be  accounted  rich.  The  Caloiri  or  Greekc 
Menkes  in  Candia,  with  whom  I  abode  for  a  time,  shewed 
mec  fields,  which  the  yeere  past  had  yeeldcd  them  ninety 
five  measures  of  graine  for  one  sowed ;  but  Candia, 
though  it  lie  in  the  compasse  of  the  Turkish  Empire 
almost  on  all  sides,  yet  is  subject  to  the  State  of  Venice. 
The  Iland  Chios  (vulgarly  Zio)  is  subject  to  the  Turkes, 
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and  is  famous  for  the  plcasaiitticssc,  as  also  for  the  fcrtiliuc, 

yeelding  Maslick  (the  fruit  of  the  tree  Lentiscus),  and 

having  abundance  of  Patridgcs,  &  of  all  kinds  of  foulc. 

I  have  in  my  Journal  of  the  farst  Part  spuktn  of  the  most  [Ill.iii.i»6.] 

fertile  Hands,  Cyprus  and  Mcttilcnc. 

In  Syria  they  have  shccpe  of  strange  bigncssc,  whereof 
many  have  tailcs  weighing  twenty,  and  some  thirty  Caw//, 
pounds,  bearing  wooU,  and  being  wrethed  to  their  heelcs, 
more  then  the  homes  of  Rammcs  arc.  And  let  no  man 
thinke  this  incredible,  since  the  same  is  reported  of  Shccpe 
in  Affrick ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  consent  of  all,  who 
have  been  in  these  parts.  Mules  are  somewliat  rare,  but 
they  have  innumerable  Camels,  a  beast  most  apt  to  carry 
burthens,  and  lying  patiently  downe  to  receive  them,  and 
most  able  to  beare  hunger,  and  especially  thirst.  When 
the  male  and  female  ingendcr,  they  lye  downe  on  ihcir 
bellies,  with  taylc  to  layle,  and  their  heades  many  Ellcs 
distant  one  from  the  other,  and  in  the  time  of  the  yccrc 
when  they  arc  naturally  prone  to  generation,  they  arc 
5erce  with  a  kind  of  niadncssc,  so  as  their  masters  then 
take  hccdc  of  any  violence  they  may  doc  them.  The 
Turkes  also  have  many  Dromedaries,  a  kinde  of  beast  not 
unlike  the  Cammell,  but  tarre  passing  horses  in  swiftnessc, 
and  very  Cammcls  in  patience  of  labour.  Their  Horses 
are  rather  feirc  then  strong,  and  they  make  their  skin 
shine,  by  laying  them  upon  their  ownc  dung  dried. 
These  horses  either  runne,  (which  often  they  put  them  to 
for  spurts,  and  in  bravery)  or  goe  a  foote  pace  (as  they  use 
to  follow  laded  Cammels  in  )ournies)»  but  they  are  not 
taught  cither  to  trot,  or  amble,  as  ours  are,  and  arc  good 
for  short  journies,  but  not  able  to  indure  so  long  journics 
as  ours  doe.  Therefore  the  Turkish  Cavallery  for  warre 
is  of  more  swiftnesse  then  strength,  and  the  Germane 
horses  being  heavy,  they  easily  overtake  them  flying,  and 
as  easily  flyc  when  they  are  beaten. 

The  Turkes  have  great  plenty  of  sea  and  fresh  water 
fish,  and  of  birds  ana  all  foulc,  and  for  Christian  buyers 
(whereof  are  great  multitudes,  especially  at  Constanti- 
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therewith.     And   in 
great   vnrietie  and 


(lople)  they  furnish  their  markets 
truth  at  Constantinople,  there  is  as 
goodnesse  of  these  kinds  as  can  be  wished.  Onely  the 
Oysters,  though  plentifull,  yet  have  not  the  delicate  salt 
taste  that  ours  have,  the  Mediterranean  Sea  being  nothing 
so  salt  as  the  Ocean.  But  in  generall,  the  Turkes,  by 
reason  of  the  foresaid  tyranny,  and  of  their  temperance 
in  diet,  doe  little  use  fishing  or  fowling,  or  any  like 
exercise. 

Yea,  by  reason  of  the  same  tyranny  of  the  Empcrour, 
Governours  and  Souldiers,  the  Turkes  carelesly  and  coldly 
exercise  trafficke  with  Merchants.  I  grant,  that  they 
trade  in  Natolia,  and  other  parts  of  their  owne  Empire 
after  a  cold  manner,  but  they  make  no  voyage  by  sea  into 
forraigne  parts,  excepting  some  few  that  come  to  Venice. 
For  they  doe  not  labour  in  any  kind  more  then  necessitie 
forceth,  and  are  so  far  irom  the  insatiable  desire  of  riches, 
as  they  avoidc  nothing  more,  then  the  opinion  to  bee  rich. 
So  as  the  Jewes,  the  Greekes  subject  to  the  Turkes,  and 
other  confederate  Christians,  exporting  their  commodities, 
they  themselves  have  very  few  ships,  the  Emperour  oncly 
having  some  twelve  great  ships,  well  armed,  to  bring  him 
necessaries  from  Egypt  to  Constantinople.  In  like  sort 
they  have  few  Marrines,  and  those  unexperienced  and 
fearefull,  using  the  Greekes  their  vassals,  and  other  slaves 
taken  in  warre,  to  that  purpose,  and  they  much  esteemc 
(that  is  gently  treate)  captives  skilfull  in  Navigation. 
Some  Townes  keepe  at  their  private  charge  a  few  small 
Gallies  and  Barkes,  to  rob  the  Christians,  and  the  great 
Turkes  Navie  consists  all  of  Gallies,  nothing  comparable 
to  those  of  Venice,  and  they  winter  at  Constantinople,  and 
another  Haven  in  Greece,  whereof  I  shall  write  more 
largely  in  the  discourse  of  the  Turkes  Commonwealth. 

Among  other  Cities  of  trade,  they  have  two  very 
famous,  one  in  Asia,  the  other  in  Affrick.  That  of  Asia 
is  called  Haleppo,  and  it  being  within  land,  the  Port 
thereof  is  called  Scanderona  by  the  Turks,  and  Alcxan- 
dretta,   by   the  Christians,   whence   the  commodities  of 
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Merchants  are  carried  upon  Cammels,  and  the  fifth  day 
arrive  at  Haleppo,  whether  the  commodities  of  Persia  are 
brought  by  the  River  Euphrates,  and  upon  Cammels 
backes,  from  the  Citie  Taurus,  of  old  subject  to  the 
Persians,  but  in  our  age  subdued  by  the  I'urkes.  The 
Indian  commodities  are  brought  thither  by  the  red  sea, 
and  the  Gulfc  of  Arabia.  Tne  famous  Citie  for  trade  in 
AfFrickc  was  called  Babylon,  and  now  is  named  Alcaicro, 
whence  the  commodities  of  India,  Egypt,  and  all  Affrickc 
arc  exported.  Moreover,  upon  the  mouth  of  the  greatest 
arme  of  the  River  Nilus,  the  City  Alexandria  is  seated 
upon  the  Sea,  some  few  dayes  sailc  from  Alcaicro. 

The  Venetians  bring  into  Turkey  woollen  clothes, 
which  they  call  broad,  being  died  Scarlet,  Violet,  and  of  all 
colours,  and  they  are  so  strong  &  well  made,  as  they  will 
last  very  long,  so  as  the  Turks  prefer  them  before  our 
English  clothes.  And  because  the  Venetians  furnish  them 
in  great  quantity,  they  use  few  other  clothes  of  that  kind. 
Also  the  Venetians  bring  to  them  Sattins,  and  Damasks 
(made  in  Italy  of  Dalmatian  silk)  and  great  quantity  of 
Gold  and  Silver,  to  buy  the  pretious  commodities  of 
Turkey.  Whence  they  carry  out  raw  silke.  For  by 
reason  of  the  foresaid  tyranny,  as  the  Turkes  are  negligent 
in  Husbandry  and  trade,  so  are  they  in  manuall  Arts,  not 
drawing  their  Silke  into  threads,  nor  weaving  the  same 
into  clothes.  And  howsoever  they  have  infinite  numbers 
of  Silkc-wormes,  especially  at  Tripoli,  and  in  most  parts 
of  Asia,  which  make  great  quantitie  of  Silke,  (as  I 
formerly  said  in  the  discourse  of  Italy),  yet  they  sell  this 
Silke  raw  and  unwoven,  and  buy  of  the  Venetians  the 
foresaid  clothes  made  of  their  ownc  silke,  so  as  the  silkc- 
wormes,  may  well  be  said  to  bee  more  diligent,  and  more 
to  promote  the  publike  good,  then  the  inhabitants ;  for 
they  swarming  in  all  Gardens,  diligentlie  finish  their  web, 
white  the  idle  inhabitants  yccid  the  commoditie  thereof  to 
strangers. 

The  Venetians  also  export  from  Turkey,  Spices,  and 
Apothecary  wares,  and  great  quantitie  of  the  Dye  called 
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Indico.  They  export  Gallcs,  Coltcn,  wooll,  Cotton 
tKreads,  Chainlets  or  Grograms,  made  of  the  finest  haires 
of  Goates,  not  sheared  but  pulled  off  from  their  backcs, 
and  woven  in  Galatia,  a  I'rovincc  of  the  lesser  Asia. 
They  export  Turkey  Carpets,  Goatcs  deinncs  wrought, 
and  died  into  divers  colours. 

The  English  bring  to  the  Turkcs  Kcrsics  wrought  and 
dyed  of  divers  colours  and  kinds,  but  they  bring  little 
Broad-cloth,  wherewith  they  are  aboundantlie  furnished 
from  Venice.  I'hey  also  bring  to  them  Tiiine,  and  blacke 
Conni-skinnes  in  such  quantitic,  as  the  Turkcs  admiring 
the  same,  a  Frenchman  merily  taxing  our  womens  alTa- 
bilitie,  said,  that  in  England  there  was  such  plenty  of 
Connycs,  and  they  so  tame,  as  they  were  taken  in  (he 
Taverns,  The  English  export  from  them  Spices  and 
Apothecary  wares  (for  the  trade  into  the  East  Indies  was 
not  then  set  up),  they  also  export  the  foresaid  com- 
modities, raw  silke,  Indico,  and  other  precious  Dyes  of 
Scarlet,  Purple  and  the  like,  Galles,  Mastick  growing 
oncly  in  the  Iland  Zio,  Cotton,  and  the  thread  thereof, 
Turkey  Carpets  for  tables,  Chamlets,  Gn^rams  of  Goatcs 
hairc.  The  Merchants  comming  to  Cottstantinonlc, 
hardly  find  there  any  commodities  to  export;  therefore 
the  English  ships  having  unladed  there,  sailc  empty  to 
Alcxanaretta,  and  there  receive  the  commodities  of 
Haleppo.  Againe,  the  Italians  who  bring  much  gold  and 
silver  to  Ilaleppo  for  the  commodities  there  to  bee  sold, 
doc  againe  receive  gold  and  silver  for  such  commodities 
as  they  bring  to  Constantinople,  and  carry  the  same  backc 
to  Venice.  The  English  lying  at  the  Hands  of  Zant  and 
Cephalonia,  subject  to  the  Venetians,  and  at  Petrasso, 
seated  in  the  Gulfe  of  Corinth,  and  subject  to  the  great 
Turkc,  export  Corrands :  others  from  Algier  (a  Port  of 
Barbary)  export  Sugar :  others  from  the  Hand  Candia 
{subject  to  the  Venetians)  export  Muskadincs:  and  others 
from  divers  Hands  export  earthen  dishes  and  vessels 
painted,  which  for  the  purcncsse  arc  much  esteemed  and 
used  in  Italy,  and  in  our  parts  Northward. 
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The  swords  of  Damasco  arc  famous  for  the  mettall, 
piercing  iron,  and  cutting  a  naile  in  pieces,  but  the 
exportation  of  them  is  foroiddcn,  though  our  Christians 
supply  the  Turkes  with  all  warlike  munitions,  which  they 
might  shame  to  have  particularly  named  in  this  discourse 
of  traffick.  The  precious  Orientall  commodities  of  Persia 
and  the  East  Indies,  have  made  the  Trade  of  Turkish 
Cities  to  bee  famous,  namely,  their  spices  and  rich  dies, 
and  Jewels,  which  notwithstanding  the  Turkes  have  in 
part  of  their  ownc.  For  I  formerly  said,  that  Arabia 
yeelds  Frankinsence,  Mirrh,  Cinnamon,  and  Jewels,  and 
.^^ypt  yccidcs  Balsam,  and  Opobalsam  (the  more  precious  [in.iii.11 
gumme  of  the  Balme  tree)  m  great  quantity,  omitting 
many  commodities,  which  besides  they  have  of  these 
kinds.  I  speake  not  of  Thessalonica  a  City  of  Macedonia, 
now  called  Salonichc,  nor  other  Havens  and  Cities  of 
trafficke  in  Greece,  as  being  of  lesse  moment.  All  the 
precious  traffick  of  Turkey,  by  reason  of  the  inhabitants 
slothfulnesse,  is  in  the  hands  of  Jewes  and  of  Christians, 
and  was  long  in  the  sole  hands  of  the  Venetians,  but  the 
French  in  the  age  past,  and  the  English  in  our  age,  have 
had  (as  I  may  say)  a  trafficking  league  with  the  Turkes, 
and  so  partake  that  trade.  And  these  three  States  onely 
(not  to  speake  of  the  Germans,  who  at  this  time  had  warrc 
with  the  Txu-kes,  and  never  saJle  so  farre  to  exercise 
iraffickc)  among  so  many  States  of  Christians,  have  their 
Amhassadours  at  the  Turkish  Court.  And  if  any  other 
Christians  arrive  in  that  Empire  (as  the  Flemmings  often 
doe),  they  used  at  this  time  to  come  under  the  Banner  of 
one  of  these  three  Nations.  The  Reader  must  under- 
stand, that  when  I  was  in  Turkey,  the  English  and 
Flemmings  had  not  as  yet  begun  their  traffick  in  the  East 
Indies,  which  is  tike  to  destroy  the  Trafficke  in  Turkey, 
bringing  many  rich  commodities  from  the  well  head. 

For  their  dyet,  the  Turkes  live  sparingly,  1  had  said  Tirir  £et, 
slovenly,  but  that  I  remembred  their  frequent  bathings 
and  washings,  and  the  curious  clcnlincsse  of  the  linnen, 
and  all  other  clothes  which  they  weare:    but  I  will  bee 
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bold  to  say,  they  feede  negligently,  and  without  any 
rompe  or  magnificence.  The  richer  sort  doe  sit  at  mcatc 
like  Tailors  with  their  knees  bended,  upon  carpets,  or 
upon  the  grasse  when  they  eatc  by  Rivers  sides  and  in 
Gardens,  as  they  doe  more  frequently  then  in  the  house. 
And  their  table  is  so  tow,  as  they  may  well  reach  to  it 
sitting  upon  the  ground.  About  this  tabic  they  cast  a 
long  towel!  to  wipe  their  hands,  but  passengers  by  the 
high-way,  and  generally  the  ordinary  sort  of  Turkes,  use 
grasse  in  stead  of  this  towell.  Others  carry  about  a  table 
of  leather  coloured  red  or  yellow,  which  table  shuts  and 
opens  like  a  purse,  and  upon  it  they  can  set  but  one  dish 
at  once,  it  hanging  hollow  upon  certaine  buckets. 
Commonly  they  eatc  by  the  high-way  upon  the  ground, 
and  alwaies  with  their  knees  Bended  like  our  Taylors. 
They  sceth  their  meat  till  it  be  very  tender,  so  as  they 
may  breake  it  with  their  fingers,  for  they  have  no  knives, 
neither  have  they  variety  of  dishes  set  before  them,  but 
all  sitting  in  a  circle,  fall  upon  one  dish.  Taking  meat, 
they  all  together  say  a  short  prayer  or  grace,  and  talkc  not 
whilest  they  eate,  but  silently  fall  hard  to  their  worke. 
They  have  aboundancc  of  all  things  for  foode,  aswcU  of 
flesh  (excepting  swines-flesh)  as  of  birds,  and  other  meates, 
but  ihcy  abstainc  from  fish.  They  have  plenty  of  Corne 
(at  least  sufficient  for  their  temperate  dyct),  which  is 
exceeding  good,  and  farrc  bigger  then  ours.  They  are 
ignorant  or  the  Arts  of  biraing,  fouling,  hunting,  or 
cookery,  and  having  no  lascivious  apctitc  provoking  them 
to  gluttony,  arc  content  with  simple  meates.  Their 
sobrietic  in  this  kind  cannot  sufficiently  be  commended, 
and  since  their  greatest  men  can  bee  content  to  fccde  on 
rice,  and  drinkc  water,  it  is  no  marvcll,  that  with  case  they 
kcepe  great  Armies  in  the  field. 

All  the  Turkish  houshoIdstufFc  is  contained,  in  one 
poore  pot  to  sceth  mcate  in,  one  spoonc  of  wood,  one 
cup  of  leather  or  wood  to  drinkc  in,  a  poore  bed  or 
matrcsse,  yea  often  a  single  covcricd  alone,  and  the  earth 
serves  them  for  bcdsteea,  table  and  stooles.     They  have 
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"no  neede  of  a  iroope  of  cookcs  and  scullions  to  dresse 
meate,  and  make  clcanc  dishes.  They  willingly  cate 
curds  turned  sower  and  mingled  with  bread  and  water, 
conunonly  called  Mishmish,  and  fresh  cheese  or  curds,  and 
have  plentie  of  milke,  aswell  of  cowes  as  of  goates.  In 
stead  of  bread,  they  eate  unleavened  cakes,  baked  on 
the  cinders,  which  commonly  are  nningled  with  a  kind  of 
seede.  They  feede  commonly  on  hens,  and  rice  (either 
sod  alone,  or  with  a  hen  or  mutton,  in  a  vessel]  nill  of 
holes,  without  any  liquor  put  in  when  it  is  set  on  the  ficr, 
so  as  there  being  no  other  juce,  but  that  of  the  meat,  the 
rice  is  made  very  thick.)  within  these  narrow  bounds  is 
their  most  costly  feeding  restrained.  In  time  of  the  yccrc 
they  feed  much  upon  fruitcs,  and  kcepe  crapes  all  winter, 
so  as  you  would  judge  them  fresh.  They  abhor  from 
swines  flesh,  as  the  Jewes  do,  for  the  rest  I  did  never  sec, 
nor  hcarc  by  relations  of  others,  that  the  richest  of  them 
did  affect  any  other  variety  of  meate,  then  I  have  named,  [111-111.1*9/] 
and  I  have  often  scene  Men  of  the  better  sort,  eating  out 
of  the  seething  pot,  without  any  dish  set  before  them. 
The  above  named  flesh  of  Muttons  is  very  savoury,  and 
the  sheepe  of  Syria  and  the  adjoyning  parts  of  Asia,  are 
of  such  greatnesse,  as  many  times  a  taile  of  them,  hanging 
to  their  heeles,  and  very  woolly  and  fiit,  and  close  woven 
in  many  plights,  doth  weigh  thirty  or  more  pounds. 
They  have  also  Venyson,  for  in  the  woodcs  there  be  many 
wild  Goates  dispersed,  and  I  have  scene  a  kind  of  fallow 
Deare  in  Syria  called  Gazelle,  of  which  kind  I  have  scene 
some  brought  out  of  Barbary  into  England. 

And  they  much  delighting  in  fruitcs,  have  excellent  of  Fniut. 
many  kindcs,  and  in  great  quantity,  namely  Abricots,  and 
muske  Melones,  and  divers  kinds  of  Pumpions,  whereof 
one  called  Angouria,  as  bigge  as  our  Pumpions,  is  exceed- 
ing full  of  a  very  cold  juyce,  being  most  pleasant  for  the 
coolenesse  in  any  great  heat,  which  coolencssc  though  I 
take  to  be  unwholsomc  for  one  sicke  of  an  ague,  yet  my 
selfe  almost  wasted  with  the  burning  of  that  disease,  did 
vehemently  desire  to  cate  of  this  fruitc,  and  found  it 
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nothing  hurtful!  or  rather  hcalthfiiU  to  me.  In  the  Haven 
of  Alexandretta  (or  Scandcrona)  a  Graxian  the  Master  of 
a  Venetian  ship,  gave  me  a  present  of  foure  or  five  Apples, 
which  he  called  (as  they  vulgarly  doe)  the  Apple  of  Adam, 
and  I  never  in  my  life  tasted  so  delicete  a  fruite.  It  was 
of  forme  like  a  long  Peare,  or  rather  for  the  crookedncssc 
like  a  Cucumer  of  the  lesser  sort,  and  it  had  a  most  thinne 
skinne,  of  colour  like  a  Peeches  skinne,  the  least  part 
whereof  being  opened,  the  juycc  was  easily  to  be  sucked 
out,  which  was  very  pleasant,  and  not  much  unlike  to  the 
juycc  of  a  figgc  newly  pulled  from  the  tree.  If  I  should 
particularise  all  the  kindes  of  pleasant  fruJtcs,  I  might  be 
infinite  therein. 

The  Turkes  when  they  have  eaten,  not  while  they  eate, 
goe  like  good  fellowes  together,  and  like  Horses  at  once 
drtnke  for  that  mcale,  as  greedily  as  if  the  water  were 
turned  into  wine,  which  kind  of  drinke  those  that  are 
zealous  of  their  Law,  and  those  that  journey  by  the  high 
way,  more  specially,  and  .ill  Turkes  in  gencrall  most 
commonly  use,  for  which  cause,  those  that  journey  use  to 
pitch  their  tents,  upon  the  banks  of  pure  fountains  or 
running  waters,  which  they  no  Icsse  know,  or  as  curiously 
search  out,  as  we  doe  the  best  Innes  or  Tavernes:  Besides 
commonly  they  have  a  cup  (if  I  may  so  call  it,  being  a 
purse  of  leather  that  opens  or  shuts  with  strings)  hanging 
at  their  Horses  saddle  pomcll,  which  as  they  sit  on  Horse- 
backe,  they  put  downe  into  the  fountaines,  and  draw  water 
to  drinke,  not  omitting  to  taste  a  good  spring  of  water, 
no  more  then  we  would  a  pccce  of  rare  Wine.  Their 
water,  especially  in  Provinces  lying  neere  the  Sunnc,  is 
in  this  propert)'  contrary  to  ours,  that  it  loosens  the  body 
no  Icsse,  then  the  rice  binds  it.  In  Cities  divers  kinds 
of  drinkes  are  to  be  sold,  some  esteemed  as  much  as  wine 
with  us.  One  kind  I  remember  presented  unto  us  in 
Palestine  by  the  Sobasha  of  Ramma,  which  was  made  of 
medicinal!  hcarbs,  to  purifie  and  coole  the  blond,  and  they 
drinke  it  hot,  so  as  it  seemes  a  very  physicall  potion. 
They  drinke   sugar  or   hony   mingled  with   water,  and 
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water  sodden  with  grapes,  rosewater,  and  hoojr:    and 

they  have  whole  Tunnes  of  the  juyce  of  Cytrons  and 

Limons,  which  they  willingly  drinke;  and  all  these  kinds 

are  to  be  sold  in  their  Cities,      Wine  is  forbidden  by 

Mahomets  law,  which  permits  Aquavite  vulgarly  called 

Harcch,    which    Aquavite    they    often    drinke    even    to 

drunckcnnes.     And  whether  it  be  out  of  the  common 

error  of  mankinde  to  desire  forbidden  things,  or  out  of 

the  licentiousnes  of  Souldiers,  which  every  day  growes 

greater  then  other,  howsoever  in  Idlenes  they  obey  thetre 

lawe  in  not  planting  Vines,  yet  not  only  the  Janizaries, 

but  even  the  religious  men,  will  drinke  wine  largely,  even 

to  drunkcnnesse,  with  Christians  as  well  Ambassadours  as 

others,  yea,  if  Christian  passengers  carry  wine  by  the  way 

for  their  ownc  drinking,  and  nave  a  Janizary  to  protect 

them,  yet  they  will  iamiliarly  come  to  drinke  with  them, 

and  if  they  have  no  protector,  they  will  take  their  wine 

and  whatsoever  they  have  else  at  their  pleasure,  so  as  their 

false  Prophet  hath  oncly  provoked  vice  by  forbidding  it. 

Many  Provinces  yceld  rich  wines,  the  chiefe  wherof  are 

the  Greek  wines,  (which  notwithstanding  seemed  to  me 

for  the  most  part  to  be  corrasive,  fretting  the  stomacke 

and  entrals)  ;  and  as  well  the  white  as  red  wines  of  Mount 

Lybanus  and  Antilibanus,  which  are  carried  to  Tripoli,  [IILiiLi30.' 

and  as  farre  as  Halcppo,  (the  wines  about  Jerusalem  being 

sharpe  and  small) :    but  the  best  wine  of  all  is  the  white 

wine  of  Palermo  in  Natolia,  which  is  like  the  Spanish 

sacke,  but  more  pleasant  to  the  taste,  being  not  so  sweetc 

as  the  Canary  wines,  nor  so  harsh  and  strong  as  the  Sherry 

sacke.     This  Wine  is  carried  to  Constantinople,  where 

also  good  wines  grow,  planted  by  Christians  there,  but 

this  is  most  esteemed :    For  onely  Christians  plant  Vines 

and  make  wine,  and  howsoever  the  Turkes  are  content  to 

take  part  of  them  at  the  Christians  charge. 

The  Turkish  Souldiers  being  to  fight,  if  they  can  find 
no  wine,  drinke  the  juyce  of  biacke  poppy,  called  Opium, 
to  raise  their  spirits  to  a  kind  of  fur)',  thmking  themselves 
made  more  valiant  thereby:     For  howsoever  wc  thinke 
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this  hearbe,  especially  taken  largely,  to  be  dangerous  for 
the  health,  yet  there  is  not  a  Turke  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  who  doth  not  as  it  were  daily  use  it,  nothing 
being  more  frequently  sowed,  nothing  more  plentifully 
growing,  especially  in  Natolia,  nothing  more  easily  finding 
a  buyer :  yea,  if  their  Cammels  and  Dromidaries  fiWc  by 
the  way,  or  upon  necessity  must  goe  further  then  they  use 
to  journey,  as  sometimes  it  fels  out  in  Armies  and  other 
Journeys,  then  they  give  them  this  hearbe,  by  which  thev 
report  their  spirits  so  to  be  stirred  up,  as  they  will  goe  tilt 
they  fall  downe  dead. 
No  Innti  In  this  vast  Empire  I  did  sec  no  Innes,  no  not  in  their 
In  Turiey.  Cities,  and  a  man  shall  rarely  find  any  beds  among 
Christians,  and  if  he  doc,  yet  the  shectes  are  made  of 
cotten,  intollerable  for  heate;  For  in  Turkey  generally 
they  lie  upon  Tapestry  Carpets,  and  sometimes  m  Cities 
upon  a  mattressc,  with  a  quilt  to  cover  them,  and  by  the 
high  way  they  lye  upon  straw,  hey,  or  grasse.     And  in  all 

E laces  neere  Palestine,  they  either  by  night  lie  upon  the 
ouse  tops  on  a  plastered  floare,  or  in  yards  upon  the 
earth  and  in  open  Ayre,  having  the  spangled  Heavens  for 
their  Canopy.  And  not  onely  passengers,  but  all  Turkcs 
daily  wcare  linnen  breeches,  so  as  in  these  Provinces  not 
subject  to  cold,  a  man  may  better  endure  this  poore  kind 
of  lodging  :  But  the  Turkish  passengers,  in  stead  of  Innes, 
ff«/J«//.  have  certaine  Hospitals,  built  of  stone  with  Cloysters 
after  the  manner  of  Monasteries,  where  by  charitable 
legacy  of  Almes,  all  passengers  may  have  meate  for 
certame  mealcs  or  daycs,  especially  the  Pilgrims  towards 
Mecha,  for  whose  sake  they  were  especially  (bunded : 
And  these  houses  arc  vulgarly  called  Kawne  (or  as  others 
pronounce  Cain)  and  the  covered  Cloysters  of  them,  (built 
after  their  manner  but  one  roofe  high),  arc  common  as 
well  to  Turkcs  as  any  other  passengers  to  lodge  in  openly, 
and  like  good  fellowes  altogether,  upon  such  mattresses  as 
they  carry,  or  upon  the  bare  ground,  if  straw  be  not  to  be 
had.  For  Christian  passengers  carry  such  mattresses  and 
necessary   victuals,  which  foiling,  they  supply  them 
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Cities  and  every  day  in  Villages  may  buy  fresh  mcates, 
but  they  must  dresse  their  owne  meate. 

Neither  is  the  Art  of  Cookery  greater  in  Turkey  then 
with  us  in  Wjiles,  for  toasting  of  Cheese  in  Wales,  and 
seething  of  Rice  in  Turkey,  will  enable  a  man  freely  to 
professe  the  Art  of  Cookery. 

No  stranger  useth  to  travell  without  a  Janizary  or  some  O/TrwtU 
other  to  guide  him,  who  knowes  the  places  where  most  '*  *'^**J- 
commodious  lodging  is  to  be  had  :  but  passengers  by  the 
way  use  not  to  goe  into  Cities,  but  onely  to  buy  fresh 
meares,  which  done  they  rcturne  to  the  Tents  of  their 
Carravan,  which  use  to  be  pitched  in  some  field  adjoyning. 
In  hot  climes  neere  the  Sunne,  (as  I  have  said  in  the  first 
Part  writing  my  journey  through  Turkey)  the  Turkcs 
there  dwelling  use  to  beginne  their  journeys  towards  the 
evening,  and  to  end  them  two  or  three  houres  after  the 
Sunne  rising,  resting  in  their  Tents  all  the  heat  of  the  day. 
Christian  passengers  shall  doe  well  to  goe  to  the  Italians 
Friers  at  Jerusalem,  and  to  Merchants  tneir  Countrcymen, 
or  at  least  to  Christians  in  Citties  of  traffick,  and  to  the 
Ambassadors  or  Merchants  of  their  owne  Country  at 
Constantinople,  who  being  themselves  strangers,  and  not 
ignorant  of  the  evils  incident  to  strangers,  will  no  doubt 
in  curtesie  direct  them  to  get  convenient  lodgings  and 
other  rtecessaries. 


Chap.  II. 

Of  France,  touching  the  particular  subjects  of  the 

first  Chapter. 

He  Longitude  of  France  extends  thirtccnc 

degrees  from  the   Meridian  of  sixteenc 

degrees  to  that  of  twenty  nine  degrees, 

and  the  Latitude  extends  eight  degrees 

from  the  Paralell  of  forty  two  degrees  to 

that  of  fifty  degrees.     France  of  old  was 

devided  into  Cisalpina  and  Transalpina. 

In  the  description  of  Italy  I  have  formerly  spoken  of 

Cisalpina,  which  was  also  called  Togata  of  Gownes  the 
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Inhabitants  wore,  and   Tonsa   because   they    had   short| 
haire. 

Frantt  i  Transalpina,  was  subdevided  into  Comsita  and  Nar- 

deuriM.  bonensis.  Comata  30  called  of  their  long  haire,  was 
againe  subdevided  into  Belgica,  (of  which  I  have  spoken 
formerly  in  the  description  of  Ncthcrland),  into  Aquitanica 
and  Celtics,  or  Lugdiinensis.  Aquitanica  the  second  Part 
of  Comata,  was  ot  old  called  Arcmorica,  lying  upon  the 
Mounlaincs  Pyrcnei,  and  they  differ  in  Language  from  the 
French,  being  more  like  to  the  Spaniards:  next  to  the 
Pyreni  dwelt  the  Ansi  or  /Vnsitani,  called  vulgarly 
Guascons,  comming  from  Spainc.  Their  chief  City  is 
Tolouse,  where  is  a  famous  University,  &  the  Parliament 
of  that  Province.  Another  City  called  Bordeaux,  hath 
also  an  University,  but  is  more  lamous  by  the  generall 
concourse  of  Merchants  trading  for  French  Wines. 
Beyond  the  River  Garumna  running  through  the  midst  of 
Aquitania,  dwell  the  Santones,  an  ancient  people,  whose 
Countrey  is  called  Santoigne.  Next  lie  the  Pictones  or 
Pictani  upon  the  River  Loyer,  whose  Countrey  is  called 
Poictou,  abounding  with  Fish,  Fowle,  and  all  Game  for 
Hunting  and  Hawking.  It  hath  three  chiefe  Cities,  all 
seates  of  Bishops,  Poictiers,  Lusson,  and  Matllezais.  Tlic 
necke  of  Land  adjoyning  is  called  Aulone,  and  the  Ilands, 
Noir  de  Chauet,  De  Dicu,  and  Nostre  Dame  De  Bouin, 
8fC  yeeld  great  quantity  of  Sail  to  be  transported.  The 
Countrey  of  the  Biturigcs  is  called  Berry,  and  the  chiefe 
City  Surges,  of  old  called  Avaricum,  being  an  University, 
and  the  Citizens  at  sixe  Faires  in  the  yeere,  sell  great 
quantity  of  woollen  cloath :  for  the  Countrey  hath  rich 
pastures,  feeding  many  flockes  of  sheepe,  of  whose  wooll 
this  cloath  is  made,  besides  that  it  aboundeth  also  with 
Wine,  Carnc,  and  all  kinds  of  cattell.  The  City  is  within 
Land,  and  is  called  in  Lattin  Biturigum  of  two  Towers. 
Next  the  same  lies  the  Dukedome  Burbonois,  and  other 
small  territories. 

Ccltica  or  Lugduncnsis  another  part  of  Comata,  con- 
taines  the  part  of  Transalpina,  that  lies  betweene  the 
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Rivers  Loycr  and  Scync,  beyond  which  last  River  France 
of  old  extended,  and  included  good  part  of  Netherland. 
First  towards  the  West  lies  the  Dukedome  Bretaigne^ 
which  hath  three  Languages  in  it  sclfe,  all  differing  froni 
the  French.  The  first  is  of  the  people  called  Bretons  Bnunt. 
Bretonnant,  commlng  from  the  English  or  Cornish 
Brittons  the  first  Inhabitants,  and  the  chicfe  Cities  are 
Saint  Paul,  and  Treguiers.  The  second  people  are  called 
Bretons  Galot,  being  of  Language  neere  the  French,  and 
the  chiefe  Cities  are  Rhenes,  (where  is  the  Parliament  of 
the  whole  Dukedome),  and  l)ol,  and  Saint  Malo.  The 
third  is  mixt  of  the  two  former,  and  the  City  thereof  called 
Nantes,  is  the  Dukes  seate,  and  chiefc  City  of  the  Duke- 
dome. From  the  Sea  Coast  thereof  great  quantity  oi  salt 
made  by  the  heate  of  the  Sunne  is  transported,  and  there 
be  mynes  of  Iron  and  Lead.  Towards  the  East  lies 
Normandy,  so  called  of  Men  of  the  North,  namely  the 
Cimbri  there  inhabiting,  and  the  chiefe  City  is  Roane. 
Within  Land  lies  Turroyne,  upon  the  Loycr,  and  the 
chiefe  City  is  Orleance.  Next  lies  the  little  Countrey  of 
France,  like  an  Hand  betweene  two  Rivers,  so  called  ol 
the  Franckes  a  people  of  Germany,  conquering  and  giving 
that  name  to  the  whole  Kingdome.  The  chicfe  City  and  [HLUi.ijj.Jl 
seate  of  the  Kings  is  Paris.  Picardy  lies  towards  the 
North,  and  the  chicfe  City  is  Amiens.  Upon  France 
within  Land  towards  the  East  lies  the  Province  Cham- 
paigne.  Next  to  it  lies  the  Dukedome  of  Lorraync,  the 
DuKcs  whereof  beare  their  Amies,  an  Arme  armed  break- 
ing out  of  Cloudes,  and  holding  a  naked  Sword,  to  signific 
that  the  Dukes  have  supreme  power  from  God  alone. 
And  the  chiefc  Cities  of  the  Dukedome  arc  Nancy  (the 
seate  of  the  Dukes),  and  Toul,  and  Neufchastell.  The 
next  Countrey  of  old  esteemed  part  of  Lorraync,  was 
inhabited  by  the  Lingoncs,  and  by  the  Medio  matrices,  and 
the  chiefe  City  by  the  Lattines  called  Mediomatricum  and 
Metis,  is  now  vulgarly  called  Metz,  which  City  the  King 
of  France  tooke  in  the  yeere  1551  from  the  Empire,  in  the 
time  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  fifth,  who  besieged  the 
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same  long,  but  in  vainc,  the  Kings  of  France  still  holding 
it.  The  Dukedome  of  Burgundy  belonged  of  old  to  the 
Empire,  but  is  now  subject  to  the  Kings  of  France,  the 
chiefe  City  whereof  is  Dijon,  where  the  Parliament  of  the 
whole  Dukedome  is  held.  It  hath  other  Cities,  namely 
Boanlue,  Challon,  Chastillon,  Noyrcs,  and  a  place  called 
Bourgougne,  which  gave  the  name  to  the  Dukedome,  yet 
others  write  that  it  had  the  name  of  Bourges,  (that  is 
Townes).  The  County  of  Burgundy  belonged  of  old  to 
the  Empire,  but  is  now  subject  to  the  King  of  Spaine, 
whose  progenitor  married  the  daughter  and  tieire  of  (he 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  at  which  time  the  Kings  of  France 
tooke  the  foresaid  Dukedome  from  the  said  daughter  and 
heire.  And  this  County  is  vulgarly  called  Franche  Conte, 
as  free  from  tributes.  It  hath  two  free  Cities,  Dole  (an 
University)  and  Besancon. 
Harboniniii.  2  The  second  part  of  Transalpina  Gallia  is  Narbonensis ; 
{which  onely  at  this  day,  yet  not  all,  may  truly  be  called 
Gallia) ;  It  was  of  old  called  Braccata,  of  the  Inhabitants 
apparell,  and  is  called  Narbonensis  of  the  chiefe  City 
Narbona,  lying  upon  the  River  Athesis,  neere  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  which  Strabo  witnesseth  to  have  beene  of 
old  a  famous  City  for  trafficke.  The  River  Rhodanus 
runnes  through  it,  which  falling  from  the  Alpes,  and 
increased  by  Araris,  but  still  retaining  the  first  name,  fals 
into  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  This  part  called  Narbon- 
ensis, by  the  benefit  of  the  Ayre  and  Sunne,  yeelds  Figges, 
Grapes,  Cytrons,  Peaches,  Pomegranates,  Chesscnuts,  rich 
Wine,  and  all  delicate  fruttes,  and  all  the  fields  are  made 
odoriferous  by  wild  Rosemary,  Myrtels,  Palmetrccs,  and 
many  sweete  hearbes:  and  the  Inhabitants  have  lately 
planted  Canes  of  sugar.  To  conclude,  the  Province  is 
very  pleasant  and  plentiful!  in  all  things.  On  the  West 
side  of  Rhodanus,  the  Tectosages  dwelt  of  old  in  the 
Province  called  Languadoc,  having  that  name,  because  the 
Inhabitants  use  Oc  for  the  French  Ouy.  The  chiefe  Cities 
thereof  are  Narbona  (aforesaid)  Mompeliers  (of  old  a 
femous  University)  &  Clermont.    The  Dukedome  of 
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Savoy  lies  in  sl  corner,  from  the  Alps  to  the  mediterranean 
Sea,  of  old  inhabited  by  the  Focuntii,  and  it  lying  on  the 
same  side  of  the  Alpes  with  France,  is  reckons  a  part 
thereof,  but  the  Duke  thereof  is  an  absolute  Prince,  and 
the  chicfc  City  is  Chambery.  The  Province  is  very 
fertile,  and  where  it  is  more  barren,  yet  affoordcs  excellent 
fruites  and  all  things  for  foode  at  a  convenient  price. 
Dolphiny  lies  bctwccnc  the  River  Rhodanus  and  the 
Dukedome  of  Savoy,  and  gives  the  name  of  Dolphin  to 
the  French  Kings  eldest  sonnc.  Provence  is  a  most 
swccte  Territory,  and  hath  the  Cities,  Marseile,  (famous 
by  trade  with  the  Turkcs),  Aries,  and  Avignon  (subject  to 
the  Pope ;  for  when  many  Popes  were  at  one  time,  John 
the  two  and  twentieth  did  long  sit  in  this  Cit)',  given  by 
Joane  Queene  of  Naples  to  the  Popes  in  the  time  of 
Clement  the  sixth,  alienated  from  the  Kingdomc  of  Naples 
by  her,  and  annexed  to  the  Patrimony  of  Saint  Peter,  in 
the  yccrc  1360.)  The  Principalitie  of  Orange  is  an 
absolute  dominion,  having  the  chiefe  City  of  the  same 
name,  and  seated  bctwccnc  Langucdoc,  Dolphiny,  and  the 
Popes  Tcrritorie  of  Avignon. 

The  ayre  of  the  Northernc  part  of  France  is  purer  then  Tie  ritacnm. 
that  of  England,  and  being  not  covered  with  cloudes 
drawnc  out  of  the  Sea  as  bngland  is,  for  that  cause  in 
winter  becomes  more  cold,  and  in  summer  more  hot,  and 
farre  Icssc  annoied  with  mists  &  rainy  weather.  But  on 
the  other  side,  more  &  Icsse  according  to  the  clymc,  the 
parts  of  France  lying  towards  the  Mountaines  Pirenci  and  [Ill.iti.1j3.] 
nccrer  to  the  Equinocttall  line,  are  subject  to  intemperate 
heate,  yet  often  allaicd  by  the  winds  blowing  fix>m  the  Sea, 
and  by  the  shaddow  of  ihe  Mountaines.  This  Southerly 
part  yceides  all  the  fruitcs  of  Italy,  and  in  the  Northerly 
parts  as  in  Normandy,  they  have  abundance  of  Apple  and 
Peare  trees,  of  which  they  make  great  Quantity  of  Sider 
and  Perry,  and  this  part  as  towards  the  Sea  it  yeelds  also 
plenty  or  Corne,  so  within  Land  it  affoords  the  like  of 
Wines.  And  in  the  vcrj'  Northerly  Hand  called  France, 
they  have  plenty  of  Grapes  upon  pleasant  hils  watered 
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with  sweet  Rivers,  hut  the  wine  made  of  them  is  small 
and  sharpe.     Alt  France  is  most  pleasant,  and  not  oncly 
about  Narbona,  but  in  many  other  territories  (according 
to  the  comnioditj'  of  the  clime),  it  yeelds  great  plenty  of 
red  and  white  wines  exported  in  great  quantity,  which  are 
held  excellent  to  be  drunke,  the  white  in  the  morning, 
and  the  red  with  mcatc,  which  red  is  otherwise  reputed  j 
unholsome,  as  provoking  and  causing  rhumes.     Franco  i 
aboundeth  with  all  things  necessary  for  food,  as  well  Cornej 
as  Cattell,  red  Deare,  Fowlc,  and  also  with  all  kinds  of 
Fish,  by  reason  it  is  partly  compassed  with  the  Sea,  and 
upon  all  sides  is  watered  with  swcete  Rivers.     For  ficr 
they  use  wood  and  coales,  yet  have  they  no  pit  coales  or 
sea  coales,  but  have  their  sea  coales  out  of  England  for 
their  Smiths  Forges,  and  where  they  have  Icsse  store  of 
wood  within  land,  there  they  burne  straw,  fiirres,  and  other 
kinds  of  stubble.    They  have  good  races  of  Horses,  which 
the  greater  part  use  in  the  Warre,  who  are  not  able  to  buy 
Neapolitan  Coursers,  Spanish  Janets,  or  English  Coursers, 
bred  of  the  Neapolitan  Horses  and  English  Mares :    but  i 
(or  their  journies  they   have  no  Gueldings  or  ambling 
Nagges,  as  wee  have,  but  commonly  use  trotting  anc 
stoned  Nagges. 

Tieffrfifttj  The  Gentlemen  doe  not  meddle  with  traiHcke,  either 
mil tmffiiie.  because  it  was  of  old  forbidden  to  great  Lords  and  Gentle- 
men,  lest  the  Kings  impositions  should  thereby  suffer 
domage,  they  being  by  singular  privilcdges  exempted  and 
freed  from  all  such  burthens,  or  because  in  deed  they 
thinke  such  trafllicke  ignoble  and  base,  and  so  unfit  for 
them,  which  error  the  French  no  lessc  dccrcly  buy  then 
the  English,  (as  I  have  shewed  in  the  discourse  of  Italy, 
and  shall  againe  prove  in  that  of  England).  In  generall, 
the  French  are  lesse  studious  of  Navigation  or  industrious 
in  that  kind,  because  they  abound  almost  with  all  things 
for  plentifull  foode  and  rich  attire,  and  if  they  want  any 
thing,  strangers  gladly  bring  it  to  them,  and  exchange  it 
for  their  wmes,  salt,  and  course  linnen  cloaths;  neither 
have  I  heard  or  read,  that  they  ever  did  any  brave  exploit 
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by  sea.  They  have  in  time  of  warrc  some  ftvr  men  of 
warre  for  piracy,  and  some  few  ships  to  export  their  com- 
modities, hut  they  saile  oncly  to  neighbour  Countries,  as 
out  of  Nomundy  and  Brctaigne,  into  England,  Ireland, 
and  the  Low-Countries,  and  oncly  those  of  Marseile,  to 
Tripoli  in  Syria.  As  for  the  Colonies  which  in  our  Age 
they  have  led  into  the  West  Indies,  their  unhappy  succcsse 
therein,  hath  discouraged  them  from  like  new  attempts. 
And  whosoever  sees  their  rich  Cities  within  Land,  witness- 
ing that  their  wealth  consists  in  native  commodities,  more 

I  then  trading  by  Sea,  may  easily  gucssc,  that  they  are  not 
much  addicted  to  Navigation.  The  French  have  many 
commodities  by  which  they  draw  forraignc  Coynes  to 
them,   but  fourc  especially,    Wine,  Salt,  Linnen  course 

■  cloth,  and  Come,  which  in  that  respect  some  call  the  loadc- 
stones  of  Fnmcc.  Neither  is  it  a  matter  of  small  moment, 
that  they  have  many  Rivers,  giving  commodity  to  the 
mutuall  traffickc  of  their  Cities. 

They  have  plenty  of  Flaxe  and  Memne,  whereof  they 
make  canvas,  sayles,  ropes,  and  cables ;  Neither  want  they 
wooll,  whereof  they  make  cloth,  little  infcriour  to  the 
English  cloth,  but  not  in  quantity  to  be  exported.  Bour- 
dcaux  is  a  famous  City  for  exportation  of  Wines,  as 
Rocheli  and  the  neighbour  Ports  are  no  lesse  for  Salt. 
France  yccldeth  Saffron,  and  Oade  for  dying,  which  they 
call  Du  PastcII,  and  many  small  commodities  to  be 
exported,  as  Cards,  Pinnes,  Paper,  and  the  like :  yea  they 
export  into  Spainc,  linnen  cloatties  made  thinne  with  wear- 
ing, and  sell  them  there  for  a  good  price.  The  Spaniards 
bring  into  France  some  quantity  of  wooll,  raysons,  Olives, 
Oyle,  Cytrons,  and  other  fruitcs,  whereof  France  nccdcs 
no  great  quantity,  and  Cochenillo  for  dying.  The  Portin- 
gals  bring  into  France  holy  Thistle,  (an  hcarbc  like  a  white  niI''''-'34'] 
thorne,  having  leaves  like  cotten  on  them)  and  sugar,  and 
divers  kinds  of  Indian  wood,  as  Fcrnandbuckewood, 
Schomachc,  Fustocke,  and  Logwood,  and  a  smal  quantity 
of  Dates.  And  these  carry  out  of  France  great  quantity 
of  Linnen  cloth,  which  wc  call  white  Roancs,  and  greater 
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quantity  of  vittrcc  Canvas,  and  Paper,  some  woollen 
cloth,  much  Cornc,  especially  Wheatc,  good  quantity  of 
waxe  and  cardes,  and  the  like  commodities.  The  English 
bring  into  France  great  quantity  of  woollen  cloaths,  called 
Kersies  and  Cottons,  Laide,  Tynne,  English  Vitriall,  or 
Shooemakers  blacke,  sheepe  skinnes,  and  by  stealth  other 
Hides,  forbidden  to  be  exported,  great  quantity  of 
Hearrings,  and  new  found  land  Fish  dried,  of  wool! 
(though  forbidden  to  be  exported),  Oyle,  Soape  tunned, 
Soape  ashes,  old  worne  cloakcs,  and  (I  know  not  to  what 
use)  very  old  shooes,  with  other  native  and  fonaignc 
commodities.  And  they  bring  from  thence  Linnen 
cloathcs,  called  white  Roanes,  and  Vitrec  Canvas,  Paper, 
white  and  red  wines  in  great  quantity,  Threed,  Saffron, 
Waxe,  and  from  Paris  Gold  and  silver.  The  Hollanders 
bring  into  France  two  or  three  kindes  of  their  Linnen 
cloathcs,  Copper,  Feathers,  and  Wier,  and  they  carry 
thence  the  foresaid  Linnen  cloathes,  Wines,  Prunes,  Paper, 
and  the  above  named  commodities.  The  French  carry 
into  Italy  Tinne,  Lead,  dry  fish,  called  Poore  John, 
(brought  to  them  by  the  English),  and  their  ownc  above 
named  commodities.  And  they  bring  out  of  Italy  silke 
cloaths,  and  other  Italian  commodities.  Among  the 
French,  onely  those  of  Marseile  traffickc  with  the  Turkes, 
and  their  greatest  trade  is  onely  at  Tripoli  in  Syria,  who 
carry  into  Turkey  Spanish  silver,  and  French  Linnen 
cloathes,  and  bring  from  thence  raw  silke,  spices,  gals, 
cotton,  and  Indico  for  dying. 

Old  Writers  relate  that  the  Gals  used  to  lie  on  the 
ground,  to  feed  on  mitkc  and  Swincs  flesh,  and  to  be 
given  to  gluttony.  At  this  day  none  eate  le&se  Bacon  or 
dried  flesh  for  ordinary  diet,  then  the  French,  yet  I  cannot 
commend  their  temperance,  since  all,  as  well  Men  as 
Wcomen,  besides  dinner  and  supper,  use  brcakefasts  and 
bevers,  which  they  call  collations  and  gouster,  so  eating 
fourc  times  in  the  day.  All  France  abounds  with  necess- 
aries for  food,  as  well  all  kinds  of  Cattle,  as  fruites  not 
inferiour  In  some  places  to  those  of  Italy,  and  wild  Boares, 
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and  Red  Dcarc,  (for  they  have  no  fallow  Deare) ;  and 
Birds  and  Fowlc,  and  all  kinds  of  I-'ish,  affoordcd  by  the 
Sea,  and  their  many  pleasant  rivers,  but  their  Beef  is 
neither  very  good,  nor  much  used,  Thdr  Sheep  arc  Icssc 
then  ours  in  England,  but  the  flesh  of  them  Is  swcele  and 
savoury.  In  we  Innes  they  have  greater  plenty  of 
Partridges,  and  divers  kinds  of  Birds,  because  the 
Countrey  people  neither  doe  nor  may  cate  them,  and  the 
Gentlemen  are  generally  sparing  ia  their  ordinary  diet,  so 
as  great  plenty  of  these  (minties  is  brought  to  the  chiefe 
Inncs.  Howsoever  England  be  happy  in  all  aboundance, 
and  hath  some  dainties  tor  food  proper  to  it  sclfe,  as  God- 
wits,  and  some  other  kinds  of  Sea  Fowie,  and  especially 
fallow  Dcarc  and  Brawne :  Though  it  passcth  France 
generally  in  plenty  of  Sea  Fowles,  and  as  well  the  variety 
as  plenty  of  Sea  fishes,  yet  hath  it  not  such  aboundance  as 
France  hath  of  Land  Fowle,  or  such  as  haunt  the  woods 
and  fields,  as  Partridges,  Feasants,  Woodcocks,  and  the 
like,  or  at  least  by  reason  of  the  common  sort  not  feeding 
thereon,  and  the  said  spare  ordinary  diet  of  the  Gentle- 
men, France  seemeth  much  more  to  abound  with  them, 
being  common  in  all  the  chiefe  Innes.  I  speake  of 
£ngland  tn  general!,  for  in  some  places  they  so  abound 
with  us,  as  they  beare  little  or  no  price. 

The  French  are  commended  and  said  to  exccll  others  in 
boylcd  mcates,  sawces,  and  made  dishes,  vulgarly  called 
Quelques  choses,  but  in  my  opinion  the  larding  of  their 
meatcs  is  not  commendable,  whereby  they  take  away  all 
variety  of  taste,  making  all  meates  savor  of  Porke;  and 
the  French  alone  delight  in  mortified  mcates.  They  use 
not  much  whitmeatcs,  nor  have  I  tasted  there  any  good 
Butter,  which  our  Ambassadours  cause  to  be  brought  unto 
them  out  of  England,  and  they  have  onely  one  good  kinde 
of  Cheeses  called  Angclots,  pleasing  more  for  a  kind  of 
sharpencssc  in  taste,  then  tor  the  goodnesse.  As  well 
the  Gentlemen  as  Citizens  live  more  sparingly  then  the 
English  in  their  ordinary  private  diet,  and  have  not  their 
Tables  so  furnished  with  variety  and  number  of  dishes. 
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They  dine  most  with  sodden  and  liquid  mcatcs,  and  sup 
with  roasted  meatej>,  each  having  his  several!  sawce:    but 

[III.iii.ijs.]  their  Feasts  are  more  sumptuous  then  ours,  and  consist 
for  the  most  part  of  made  fantasticall  nieates  and  sallets, 
and  sumptuous  compositions,  rather  then  of  flesh  or  birds. 
And  the  cookcs  are  most  esteemed,  who  have  best  inven- 
tion in  new  made  and  compounded  meats.  And  as  in  al 
things  the  French  are  chearefuU  and  nimble,  so  the  Italians 
observe  that  they  catc  or  swallow  their  mcatc  swiftly,  and 
adde,  that  they  are  also  slovenly  at  nieatc,  but  I  would 
rather  say  they  are  negligent  or  carelesse,  and  little  curious 
in  their  feeding.     And  to  this  purpose  I  remember  an 

A  Mm-rmri  accident  that  happened  to  a  Frenchman,  eating  with  us 

Su/rntirm.  at  the  Masters  table  in  a  Venetian  ship  governed  by 
Greekes,  and  sailing  from  Venice  to  Hierusalem,  who 
turning  his  foule  trencher  to  lay  meat  on  the  cleane  side, 
did  so  offend  the  Master  and  all  the  Marriners,  as  well 
the  best  as  common  sort,  as  they  hardly  refrained  from 
offering  him  violence.  For  Marriners  in  generall,  but 
especially  the  Greekes  are  so  superstitious,  as  they  tooke 
this  his  negligence  in  turning  his  trencher,  (being  of 
like  opinion  for  the  turning  of  any  thing  in  the  ship  upside 
downc)  as  if  it  had  been  an  ominous  signe,  that  the  ship 
should  be  cast  away. 

Tki  loan.  I"  a  Village  of  Normandy  halfc  way  betweene  Roane 

and  Diepe  called  Totes,  and  in  like  sort  in  all  the  Innes 
of  those  parts,  before  the  civill  warrc,  assoone  as 
passengers  lighted  from  their  horses,  the  Hoast  gave  them 
water  to  wash,  and  bread  and  wine ;  for  the  French  have 
not  the  patience  to  expect  their  supper  without  some 
refection.  Then  at  supper  the  table  was  served  with 
Mutton,  a  Capon  or  Pullet,  Patridges  and  like  meates, 
with  a  kind  of  banquet,  as  in  Summer,  Apples,  Cherries, 
and  Grapes,  and  in  Winter,  Chessenuts,  Rice,  Raysons, 
and  stewed  Prunes.  Then  they  gave  their  guests  cleane 
sheetes,  drying  them  at  the  fier  in  their  presence,  and  in 
the  morning  cave  them  for  breakfast  some  buttered  tostes, 
or  morsel!  of  mcate,  and  for  all  this  together  with  horso- 
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meate,  each  man  paid  some  twenty  two  or  twenty  five 

soulz  ;  as  likewise  the  bating  at  nooiie  tor  horse  and  man, 

cost  each  some  ten  soulz.     After  the  civill  warrc  I  passed 

through  these  parts,  and  commonly  each  mcale  paid  twelve 

or  fiftccnc  soulz,  with  worse  intcrtainmcnt,  and  for  brcake- 

&$ts  paid  severally,   but  no  great  rate.    Towards  the 

confines  of  tlanders,  the  Iloasts  oncly  cover  the  table, 

and  a  side  table,  upon  which  everie  passenger  hath  his 

glasse,  for  the  French  are  curious  not  to  drinlce  in  another 

mans  cup,  and  the  Hoasts  are  onely  to  bee  paid  few  this 

service.     Otherwise   at    times  of    eating,    they   call    the 

Cookes  dwelling  neere  the  Innes,  who  bring  the  best 

meatcs  they  have,  and  when  the  guests  have  chosen  their 

meate,  and  agreed  for  the  price,  they  carry  it  backe  to 

dresse  it,  and  so  send  it  warme  with  sawces.     In  gencrall, 

through  the  Cities  of  France,  passengers  seldome  dine  at 

their    Innes,    but    with    some    companions   goc    to    the 

Tavcrnes  or  Cookes  shops:    but  at  night  they  must  eate  Paiangrn 

with  the  Hoast  that  gives  them  beds,  where  they  shall  avtfdttma^ 

have  cicanc  shcctes,  and  see  them  dried  before  their  ftccs,  ''*"''  "**"* 

but  they  are  of  course  cloth,  and  verj-  few  chambers  arc 

firivatc,  but  most  have  three  or  foure  beds,  wherein  they 
ye  not  single,  but  for  the  most  part  with  bedfellowcs. 
Also  the  guests  aswcll  Merchants  and  Gcnticmen,  as  those 
of  common  sort,  catc  at  an  ordinary  table,  and  for  supper 
commonly  large  with  divers  roasted  mcatcs,  each  man 
payes  some  fiftccnc  soulz.  He  that  hiers  a  chamber  in 
Cities,  which  he  may  have  well  furnished  at  Paris  for  some 
two  Crownes  a  moneth,  he  must  buy  his  meate  at  Cookes 
shops,  which  are  frequent  and  very  cleanly,  neither  is  it 
any  disgrace,  as  with  us,  to  buy  a  morsell  of  meate  there, 
and  to  agree  for  the  price  before  it  bee  eaten.  And  they 
that  hicr  chambers  can  have  no  better  convcnicncy  for 
diet,  either  at  Paris,  or  in  other  Cities.  But  hee  that 
stayes  long  in  a  Cicie,  may  agree  in  a  Citizens  house,  or 
an  Innc  for  his  diet  and  lodging  by  the  yecrc,  which  hee 
may  have  at  Paris  in  cxtraordinar)-  sort  for  some  one 
hundred  fifty  Crownes  yeercly,  and  ordinarily  for  lesse; 
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and  at  Rone  for  one  hundred  twenty,  or  one  hundred 
Crownes,  and  in  many  Cities  for  eighty  Crownes,  and  in 
many  good  Innes  for  sixty  Crownes  yeerely.  Drunken- 
nesse  is  reprochfull  among  the  French,  and  the  greater 
part  drinke  water  mingled  with  wine,  and  alwaies  French 
wines,  not  Sacke  or  Spanish  wines  (which  are  sold  as 
^(IILiii.  I  j6.J  Phislcke  onely  by  Apothecaries),  or  other  forraignc 
Wines,  whereof  I  remember  not  to  have  scene  any  in  the 
Northerne  parts  of  France.  Yet  Marriners,  Souldiers 
and  many  of  the  common  sort  used  to  drinke  Perry  and 
Syder  to  verj'  drunkennes,  yea,  I  have  seene  many  drink 
wine  with  like  intemperance,  and  when  these  kinds  of  men 
sit  at  drinking,  they  use  much  mirth  and  singing  (in  which 
art  they  take  great  delight),  as  the  French  m  generall  are 
by  nature  chearefull  and  lively.  Women  for  the  most 
part,  and  virgins  alwaies  (except  by  stealth  they  offend 
against  the  custome)  use  to  drinke  water,  except  it  be  in 
the  Provinces  yeelding  Perry  and  Syder,  which  all  sorts 
use  to  drinke  without  exception.  And  at  Paris  I  remember 
to  have  seene  a  poore  woman  to  beg  a  cup  of  water, 
which  being  given  her,  she  drunke  it  off,  and  went  away 
merily,  as  if  she  had  received  a  good  almes. 
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Chap.  III. 

Of  England,  touching  the  particular  subjects 
the  first  Chapter. 


He  Longitude  of  England  extends  nine 
degrees  and  a  halfe,  from  the  meridian  of 
thirteene  degrees  and  a  halfe  to  that  of 
twenty  three  degrees,  and  the  latitude 
extends  sixc  degrees,  from  the  paralell  of 
fifty  degrees  and  a  halfe  to  that  of  fifty 
sixe  degrees  and  a  halfe.  Learned  Cam- 
den (whom  I  gladly  follow  in  this  description  of  England) 
makes  the  circuilc  of  all  Britany  to  be  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  thirty  six  miles.     This  is  the  most  &nous  Hand 
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of  all  the  World,  and  is  divided  into  two  Kingdomcs,  that 
of  England,  and  that  of  Scotland.  England  is  sub- 
devided  into  divers  Counties  or  Shyrcs  and  Hands. 

r  In  the  description  whereof  I  will  first  berin  with  C«nttMU. 
Cornwall,  of  old  inhabited  by  the  Danmonii.  It  is  for 
the  most  part  a  Mountanous  Country,  but  the  soyle  is  not 
unfirtile,  besides  that  the  people  incredibly  fiitten  the  same 
with  laying  upon  it  the  owes  of  the  Sea,  called  Orwood, 
and  a  ccrtainc  mud.  The  Sea  coast  (as  Camden  writcth,  . 
whom  I  follow)  is  beautified  with  very  many  Townes, 
which  have  much  shipping.  The  inward  parts  abound 
with  a  rich  vaine  of  Mettais,  where  wonderfiill  quantitie 
of  most  pure  Tinne  is  digged  up,  and  not  oncly  Tinne, 
but  Gold  and  Silver  with  it,  and  Dyamonds  formed  into 
Angles  by  nature  it  selfe,  which  we  call  Cornish 
Dyamonds.  Eringo  grows  plentifully  all  along  the  Sea 
side,  and  with  great  labour  of  the  Husbandman,  they  have 
such  aboundance  of  Come,  as  great  quantity  of  wheate  is 
yecrcty  exported  thence  into  Spainc.  Also  the  inhabitants 
make  great  gaine  by  the  fishing  of  Pilchards,  which  they 
salt  and  dric  in  the  smoke,  and  export  an  huge  multitude 
of  them  yeerely  into  Spaine  and  Italy.  Here  is  the 
fiimous  Mount  Michael  (of  old  called  Dinsol,  and  by  the 
inhabitants  the  Rock  Cana.)  This  Rockc  is  somewhat 
high  and  craggy,  upon  the  top  whereof  is  a  Chappcll, 
dedicated  to  Michael  the  Arch-Angell.  The  Towne  Fale- 
mouth  hath  a  (aire  Haven,  capcablc  of  very  many  shippcs, 
and  most  safe  from  stormes,  where  the  Rockes  doe  fortifie 
two  Castles,  built  by  Henry  the  eight,  and  this  Haven  is 
by  Ptolomy  called  Ostium  Cenionis. 

2  Devonshire  likewise  inhabited  by  the  Danmonii,  hath  Dminikirt. 
fairer  Havens,  being  no  Icsse  rich  in  the  vaines  of  Tinne, 
and  beautified  with  frequent  Townes.  In  no  part  of  Eng- 
land the  ground  rcquireth  more  expencc,  tor  in  many 
places  it  is  barren,  till  it  bee  ^tted  with  the  Owse  or  sand 
of  the  Sea,  which  makes  it  wonderfully  fruitfull,  but  in  the 
remotest  parts  from  the  Sea,  this  sand  is  dearely  bought : 
The  River  Plimus  gives  the  name  to  the  Towne  Plim- 
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mouth,  of  old  called  Sutton,  which  grew  from  a  fi$hcrs 
[III.iiL  137.]  Village  to  a  feirc  Townc,  by  the  commoditic  of  the  Haven, 
being  most  safe  even  for  great  ships,  as  well  In  the  said 
River,  as  in  another  called  Tamcra.  Not  farxe  from 
thence  is  the  place,  where  they  l^ble,  that  Coryncus 
wrastkd  with  Ciogmagog,  and  in  this  Towne  was  borne 
Sir  Francis  Drake  Knight,  the  checfe  glory  of  our  Age 
for  Navigation,  who  for  two  yeeres  space  did  with  con- 
tinual victories  as  it  were  besiege  the  Gulfe  of  Mexico, 
and  in  the  yccrc  1577,  cntring  the  straight  of  Magellan, 
compassed  the  World  in  two  yeeres  and  tenne  moneths, 
with  many  changes  and  hazards  of  Fortune,  The  Townc 
Dortmouth  is  much  frequented  with  Merchants  and  strong 
shippes,  for  the  commodity  of  the  Haven,  fortified  with 
two  Castles.  The  City  Excestcr  called  Isen  by  Ptolomy 
and  of  olde  called  Monketon  of  the  Mankcs,  is  the  checfe 
City  of  the  County,  and  the  seatc  of  the  Bishop. 

3  Dorsetshire  was  of  old  inhabited  by  the  Durotrigcs. 
The  Towne  Weymouth  hath  a  Castle  built  by  Henry  the 
eighth,  to  fortific  the  Haven.    Dorchester  is  the  checfe 
towne  of  the  County,  but  neither  great  nor  (aire. 
Sammrift.  4  Sommcrsetshire  was  of  old  inhabited  by  the  Ncther- 

landcrs,  and  is  a  large  and  rich  County,  happy  in  the 
fruitftill  soyle,  rich  Pastures,  multitude  of  Inhabitants,  and 
commodity  of  Havens.  The  chicfc  Towne  Bridgewater 
hath  the  name  of  the  Bridge  and  the  water.  In  the  Hand 
Avallon,  (so  called  in  the  Britans  tongue  of  the  Apples), 
which  the  Latins  cals  Glasconia,  flourished  the  Monaster)'  i 
Glastenbury,  of  great  antiquity,  derived  from  Joseph  of  ^| 
Arimathia.  Dunsfan  casting  out  the  ancient  Menkes,  ^* 
brought  thither  the  Benedictines  of  a  later  institution,  and 
himselfe  was  the  first  Abbot  over  a  great  multitude  of 
Monkcs,  indowed  with  Kingly  rcvencwcs.  In  the  Church 
yard  of  this  Monastery,  they  say  that  the  great  worthy  of 
the  Britans  Prince  Arthur  hath  his  Sepulcher.  The 
Episcopal!  little  City  called  Wells  of  the  Wells,  or 
Fountaines,  hath  a  stately  Bishops  Pallace.  The  City 
Bathe  is  famous  for  the  mcdicinall  Baths,  whereof  three 
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Fouotaincs  spring  in  the  very  City,  which  arc  wholsome 
for  bodies  nummed  with  ill  humours,  but  are  shut  up 
ccrtaine  howers  of  the  day,  that  no  man  should  enter  them 
till  by  their  sluces  they  be  purged  of  all  filth.  The 
Bishop  of  Welles  buying  this  City  of  Henry  the  first, 
removed  his  Episcopall  seate  thither,  yet  still  keeping  the 
old  name  of  Bishop  of  Welles,  and  there  built  a  new 
Cathcdrall  Church.  The  City  Bristowe  is  compassed  with 
a  double  wall,  and  hath  so  faire  buildings,  as  well  publikc 
as  private  houses,  as  next  to  London  and  Yorke,  it  t$ 
preferred  to  all  other  Cities  of  England. 

5  Wilshirc  was  also  inhabited  by  the  Belgx  or  Nether-  ff'iliiiu. 
landers,  and  lies  all  within  land,  rich  in  all  parts  with 
pastures    ajid    cornc.      Malmcsbury    is    a    faire    Towne 
fiunous  for  the  woollen  clothes.     The  Towne  Wilton,  of 

old  the  chcefc  of  this  County,  is  now  a  little  Village, 
beautified  with  the  stately  Pallace  of  the  Earles  of  Pen- 
broke.  The  City  of  Salisbury  is  made  pleasant  with 
waters  running  through  the  streetcs,  and  is  beautified  with 
a  stately  Cathcdrall  Church,  and  the  Colledgc  of  the 
Deane  and  Prebends,  having  rich  Inhabitants  in  so 
pleasant  a  scatc,  yet  no  way  more  ftmous  then  by  having 
John  Jewel!  a  late  worthy  Bishop  borne  there.  Some  sixc 
miles  from  Salisbury,  is  a  place  in  the  fields  where  huge 
stones  arc  erected,  whereof  some  are  eight  and  twenty 
foote  high,  and  seven  broade,  standing  in  three  rowes 
after  the  forme  of  a  crowne,  uppon  which  other  stoneu  are 
so  laied  acrossc,  as  it  sccmcs  a  workc  hanging  in  the  Ayre, 
whereupon  it  is  called  Stoneheng  vulgarly,  and  is  reputed 
among  Miracles,  as  placed  there  by  Merlin,  there  being 
scarce  any  stone  for  ordinary  building  in  the  Territory 
adjoyning. 

6  Hamshire  of  old  was  inhabited  within  Land  by  the  HamiMn. 
Belgie  or  Netherlanders,  and  uppon  the  Sea  coast  by  the 
R^ni.  William  the  Norman  Conquerour,  made  here  a 
Forrest  for  Deare,  destroying  Towns  and  holy  buildings 
for  some  thirty  miles  compassc,  which  ground  now  well 
inhabited,  yet  serving  for  the  same  use,  we  call  New- 
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Forest.     Southampton  a  feire  little  City,  lies  upon  the 
Sea.     Wintchester  of  old  called  Venta  of  the  Bclgic,  was 
a  famous  City  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  in  these 
daics  it  is  well  inhabited,  watered  with  a  pleasant  Brookcj 
and  pleasantly  seated,  and  hath  an  olt^c  Castle ;    wherein] 
there  hanges  against  the  wall  a  Table  of  a  round  formej 
[III.iii.ij8.]  vulgarly  called  Prince  Arthurs  round  Table:    but  Camdenj 
thinkes  it  to  have  been  made  long  after  his  time.     It  hatht 
a  Cathcdratl  Church,  and  large  Bishops  Fallace,  and  a 
iiimous  Colledge  founded  for  training  up  young  SchoUers 
in  learning,  whence  many  learned  men  have  been  6rst  sent 
to  the  University,  and  so  into  the  Church  and  Common- j 
wealth.      In  the  Towne  or  Fort  of  Portsmouth,  lies  a  I 
Garrison  of  souidiers,    to  defend   those  parts  from  thcj 
incursions  of  the  French  by  Sea. 

7  Barkshire  was  of  old   inhabited   by  the  Atrebatit.  l 
Newbery  a  famous  Towne  inrlched  by  wollen  clothes,  had 
his  beginning  of  the  ancient  Towne  Spina.     Windsore  is 
famous  by  the  Kings  Castle,  neither  can  a  Kings  seate  bee 
in  a  more  pleasant  situation,  which  draweth  the  Kings^ 
often  to  retire  thither,  and  Edward  the  third  kept  at  one 
time  John  King  of  France,  and  David  King  of  Scotland, 
captives  in  this  Castle.     The  same  Edward  the  third  built 
here  a  stately  Church,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  blc 
Virgin  Mary  and  to  S.  George  the  Capadocian,  and  fint^ 
instituted  the  order  of  Knights,  called  of  the  Garter,  as  an 
happy  omen  of  victory  in  warrc  (happily  succeeding),  who 
weare    under  the  left   knee  a  watchet  Garter  buckled, 
having  this  mot  in  the  French  tongue  graven  in  letters 
of  gold,  Hony  soit  qui  mal'  y  pcnse,  and  the  ceremonies 
of  this  order  hce  instituted  to  be  kept  in  this  Church. 

8  The  County  of  Surry  was  of  old  inhabited  by  the 
Rcgni.  Otelands  is  beautified  with  the  Kings  very  faire 
and  pleasant  house,  as  Richmond  is  with  the  Kings  stately 
Pallace. 

9  The  County  of  Sussex,  of  old  inhabited  by  the  Regni, 
hath  the  faire  City  Chichester,  and  the  Haven  Rhic, 
knownc  by  being  the  most  frequented  passage  into  France. 
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10  The  County  of  Kent  is  rich  in  medows  Pastures  &  KtM. 
pleasant  Groves,  and  wonderfully  aboundeth  with  Apples 
and  Cherries.     It  hath  most  frequent  Townes,  and  safe 
Harbours  for  ships,  and  some  vaincs  of  Iron.     William 

the  Norman  Conqucrour,  after  the  manner  of  the  Romans, 
instituted  a  Warden  of  the  five  Ports,  Hastings,  Dover, 
Hith^  RumntT,  and  Saiidwichc,  to  which  Winchelsey  and 
Rie,  the  chiere  Havens,  and  other  Towncs  are  joyned  as 
members,  which  have  great  priviledgcs,  because  they  are 
tied  to  ser\'e  in  the  warrcs,  and  the  Warden  of  them  is 
alwaies  one  of  the  great  Lords,  who  within  his  jurisdic- 
tion, hath  in  most  things  the  authority  of  Admirall,  and 
other  rights.  Dctford  Towne  is  well  knowne,  where  the 
Kings  snips  arc  built  and  repaired,  and  there  is  a  notable 
Armory  or  storehouse  for  the  Kings  Navy.  Not  fiirre 
from  thence  upon  the  shore,  lie  the  broken  ribs  of  the  ship, 
in  which  Sir  Francis  Drake  sailed  round  about  (he  World, 
reserved  for  a  monument  of  that  great  action.  Grcenewich 
is  beautified  with  the  Kings  Pallacc.  F-ltham  another 
house  of  the  Kings  is  not  fiure  distant.  The  Towne 
Gravcscnd  is  a  knowne  Roadc.  The  City  Rochester  is 
the  seate  of  n  Bishop,  and  hath  a  stately  Cathedrall  Church. 
Cantcrbcry  is  a  very  ancient  City,  the  scatc  of  an  Arch- 
bishop, who  in  the  Hierarchy  of  the  Roman  Bishop,  was 
stiled  the  Popes  Legate,  but  the  Popes  authority  being 
banished  out  of  England,  it  was  dccrc«<i  in  a  Synod  held 
the  yccrc  1534,  that  the  Archbishops  laying  aside  that 
title,  should  be  called  the  Primates  and  Metrapolitanes 
of  ail  England.  Before  the  Rode  of  Mai^t  lie  the 
dangerous  shelfes  or  flats  of  sand,  whereof  the  greatest  is 
called  Goodwin  sand.  Dover  is  a  Port  of  old  very  com- 
modious, but  now  lesse  safe,  onely  it  is  more  ^mous  far 
the  short  cut  to  Callis  in  France.  The  Towne  Rumney 
one  of  the  five  Portes,  in  our  Grand-fethers  time  lay  close 
upon  the  Sea,  but  now  is  almost  two  miles  distant  from 
the  same. 

11  Glocestershire  was  of  old  inhabited  by  the  Dobuni.  CltcriurMtf. . 
William  of  Malmcsbury  writes,  that  this  County  is  so 
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fertile  in  Come  and  fruites,  as  in  some  places  it  ycelds  a 
hundreth  measures  of  grainc  for  one  sowed  :  but  Camden 
affirmes  this  to  bee  l^se.  The  same  Writer  affirmes  that 
the  very  high  waies  are  full  of  Appcll  trees,  not  planted, 
but  growing  by  the  nature  of  the  soyle,  and  that  the 
fruits  so  growing,  are  better  then  others  planted,  both  in 
beauty,  taste,  and  lasting,  being  to  be  kept  a  whole  yeere 
from  rotting.  He  adds,  that  it  yeelded  in  his  time  plenty 
of  Vines,  abounding  with  Grapes  of  a  pleasant  taste,  so 
as  the  wines  made  thereof  were  not  sharpe,  but  almost  as 

|;[n.iii.i39.]  pleasant  as  the  French  wines,  which  Camden  thinkes 
probable,  there  being  many  places  still  called  Vineyards, 
and  attributes  it  rather  to  the  Inhabitants  slothful  nessc, 
then  to  the  feult  of  the  Ayre  or  soyle,  that  it  yeeldcs  not 
wine  at  this  day.  Tewkesbury  is  a  large  and  faire  Towne, 
having  three  Bridges  over  three  Rivers,  and  being  famous 
for  making  of  woollen  cloth,  for  excellent  musttrd,  and 
a  faire  Monastery,  in  which  the  Earles  of  Glocester  have 
their  Sepukhers.  The  City  of  Glocester  is  the  checfe  of 
the  County,  through  which  the  Severne  runnes,  and  here 
are  the  famous  Hils  of  Cotswold,  upon  which  great  flockcs 
of  sheepe  doe  (cede,  yeelding  most  white  wooll,  much 
esteemed  of  all  Nations.  Circester  is  an  ancient  City,  the 
largenesse  whereof  in  old  time  appearcs  by  the  mines  of 
the  wals.  The  River  Onse  springeth  in  this  County, 
which  after  yeeldes  the  name  to  the  ramous  River  Thames, 
falling  into  it. 

OxfirMire.  12  Oxfordshire  also  was  inhabited  by  the  Dobuni,  a 
fertile  County,  the  plaines  whereof  are  bewtified  with 
mcadowcs  and  groves,  the  hils  with  woods,  and  not  onely 
it  abounds  with  come,  but  with  all  manner  of  cattle,  and 
game  for  hunting  and  hawking,  and  with  many  Rivers 
full  of  fish,  Woodstocke  Towne  is  famous  for  the  Kings 
House  and  large  Parke,  compassed  with  a  stone  wall, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  Parke  in  England, 
but  our  Progenitors  were  so  delighted  with  hunting,  as 
the  Parkes  are  now  growne  infinite  in  number,  and  are 
thought  to  containe   more  fallow   Deere,   then   all    the 
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Christian  World  besides.  Histories  affirmc,  that  Henry 
the  second,  for  his  Mistris  Rosamond  of  the  Cliffords 
house,  did  build  in  his  house  here  a  l3b)Tinth  unpassable 
by  any  without  a  threed  to  guide  them,  but  no  ruines 
thereof  now  rcmaine.  The  Townc  it  sclfc  hath  nothing 
to  boast,  but  that  Jeffry  Chaucer  the  English  Homer  was 
borne  there.  Godstowc  of  old  a  Nunnery,  is  not  (arrc 
distant,  where  Rosamond  was  buried.  Oxford  is  a  famous 
University,  giving  the  name  to  the  County,  and  was  90 
called  of  the  Foorde  for  Oxen,  or  of  the  Foorde,  and  the 
River  Onsc. 

13  Buckinghamshire  was  of  old  inhabited  by  the 
Catticnchiani  (which  Camden  thinks  to  be  the  Cassei),  and 
it  halh  a  large  and  pleasant  towne  called  Ailsburj-,  which 
gives  the  name  to  the  Valley  adjoyning.  The  city 
Buckingham  is  the  chiefe  of  the  County,  and  the  Towne 
of  Stonystratford  is  well  knowne  for  the  faire  Innes  and 
stately  Bridge  of  stone. 

14  Bedfordshire  had  the  same  old  inhabitants,  and  hath 
the  name  of  Bedford  the  chiefe  Towne. 

15  Hertfordshire  had  the  same  old  inhabitants,  and  the 
chiefe  Towne  is  Hertford.  In  this  County  is  the  stately 
house  Thibaulds,  for  building.  Gardens  and  Walks.  Saint 
Albons  is  a  pleasant  Towne,  fiill  of  fiiirc  Inncs. 

1 6  Midlescx  County  was  of  old  inhabited  by  the  Trino-  MMux. 
bants,  called  Mercii  in  the  time  of  the  Saxon  Kings.     In 

this  County  is  the  Kings  stately  pallace  Hamptcncourt, 
having  many  Courtyards  compassed  with  sumptuous 
buildings.  London,  the  seate  of  the  Brittans  Empire,  and 
the  Chamber  of  the  Kings  of  England,  is  so  famous,  as 
it  nccdes  not  bee  praysed.  It  hath  CoIIedges  for  the 
studie  of  the  municiple  Lawes,  wherein  live  many  young 
Gentlemen  Students  of  the  same.  The  little  citic  W^cst- 
minster  of  old  more  then  a  mile  distant,  is  now  by  faire 
buildings  joyned  to  I^ndon,  and  is  famous  for  the  Church 
(wherein  the  Kings  and  Nobles  have  stately  Sepulchers) 
and  for  the  Courts  of  Justice  at  W^estminster  Hall,  where 
the  Parliaments  are  extraordinarily  held,  and  ordinarily 
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the  Chanccric  &  Kings  Bench,  with  like  Courts.  Also  it 
hath  the  Kings  stale^  PalUcc  called  Whitehall,  (o  which 
is  joyncd  the  Parke  and  house  of  Saint  James.  The  Citie 
of  London  hath  the  sumptuous  Chiu-ch  of  Saint  Paul, 
beautified  with  rich  Scpulchers,  and  the  Burse  or  Exchange 
a  stately  house  built  for  the  meeting  of  Merchants :  a  very 
sumptuous  and  wonderful]  Bridge  built  over  the  Thames : 
rich  shops  of  Gold-smiths  in  Cheapeside,  and  innumerable 
statelie  Pallaces,  whereof  great  part  lye  scattered  in  unfre- 
quented lanes. 

17  Essex  County  haj  of  old  the  same  Inhabitants,  and 
it  is  a  large  Teritoric,  yeclding  much  Come  and  Saffron, 
enriched  oy  the  Ocean,  and  with  pleasant  Rivers  for 
fishing,  with  Groves,  and  many  other  pleasures :  It  hath  a 
large  Forrest  for  hunting,  called  Waltham  Forrest. 
Chensford  is  a  large  and  fiiirc  Towne,  ncere  which  is  New- 
Hall  the  stately  Paliace  of  the  Ratcliffes  Earles  of  Sussex. 
Colchester  is  a  feire  City,  pleasantly  seated,  well  inhabited, 
and  beautified  with  fifteene  Churches,  which  greatly 
flourished  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  Harewich  is  a  safe 
Haven  for  ships.  Saffron  Walden  is  a  feire  Towne,  the 
fields  whereof  yeeld  plenty  of  Saffron,  whereof  it  hath 
part  of  the  name. 

18  The  County  of  Suffoike  was  of  old  inhabited  by 
the  Iceni,  and  it  is  large,  the  soile  fertile,  pleasant  in 
groves,  and  rich  in  pastures  to  fat  Cattle,  where  great 
quantity  of  Cheese  is  made  and  thence  exported.  Saint 
Edmondsbcrry  vulgarly  called  Berry,  is  a  (aire  Towne,  and 
90  is  Ipswich,  havmg  stately  built  Churches  and  houses, 
and  a  commodious  Haven. 

19  The  County  of  Norfolke  had  of  old  the  same 
Inhabitants,  and  it  is  a  large  almost  all  Champion 
Countrey,  very  rich,  and  abounding  with  sheepc,  and 
especially  with  Conies,  Iruitfull  and  most  populous.  The 
City  Norwich  chicfe  of  the  County,  deserves  to  be 
numbered  among  the  chiefe  Cities  of  England,  for  the 
riches,  populousnesse,  beauty  of  the  Houses,  and  the  fairc 
building  of  the  Churches.     Yarmouth   is  a  most  ^ire 
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Towne,  fortified  by  nature  and  diligent  Art,  and  hath  a 
very  faire  Haven.  Upon  the  bay  wnich  Ptolomy  names, 
^stuarium  Mctaris,  vulgarly  called  the  Washes,  iieth  the 
large  Towne  of  Liiine,  lamous  for  the  safely  of  the  Haven, 
most  easic  to  be  cntrcd,  for  the  concourse  of  Merchants 
and  the  faire  buildings. 

20  Cambridgeshire  had  of  old  the  same  Inhabitants, 
and  consists  all  of  open  come  fields,  (excepting  some  places 
yeelding  Saffron),  and  it  gives  excellent  Barly,  of  which 
steeped  till  it  spring  againe,  they  make  great  quantity  of 
Mault  to  brew  Eeere,  in  such  quantity  as  the  Beerc  is 
much  exported  even  into  forraigne  parts,  and  there  highly 
esteemed.  Cambridge  is  a  ramous  University,  seated 
upon  the  River  Grant,  by  others  called  Came,  of  which 
and  the  Bridge  over  the  same,  it  is  called  Cambridge. 
The  Northcrnc  part  of  this  County  consists  of  Hands 
greenc  and  pleasant  in  Summer,  but  all  covered  with  water 
m  the  Winter,  whereof  the  cheefe  called  Ely,  gives  the 
name  to  all  the  rest,  called  (as  if  they  were  but  one  Hand,) 
the  lie  of  Ely,  the  chcefe  Towne  whereof  called  also  Ely, 
is  famous  for  being  the  seate  of  a  Bishop. 

21  Huntingdonshire  had  of  old  the  same  Inhabitants, 
the  chccfc  Towne  whereof  is  Huntingdon. 

22  Northamptonshire  was  of  olti  inhabited  by  the 
Coritani,  and  is  a  Countrey  most  painefully  tilled  and  full 
of  Inhabitants.  Northampton  is  the  chcere  City  large  and 
walled.  Petcrborow  is  the  seate  of  a  Bishop.  I^Iccre 
Stamford  is  the  stately  Pallacc  Burleigh,  built  by  William 
the  first.  Lord  Burleigh. 

23  Leycestershire  had  of  old  the  same  Inhabitants,  a 
Champion  Country  and  fruitfull  in  bearing  Corne.  In 
Lutterworth  a  little  Towne  of  Trade,  John  Wickliffe  was 
Pastor  or  Minister.  Leicester  the  cheefe  City,  hath  more 
antiquitie  then  beauty. 

24  Rutlandshire  had  of  old  the  same  Inhabitants,  and  is 
the  least  County  of  England,  and  had  the  name  of  the  red 
Earth.  The  Towne  of  Uppingham  deserves  no  other 
mention,  then  that  it  is  the  cheefe  Towne  of  the  County. 
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25  Lincoiishire  had  of  old  the  same  inhabitants,  and  is 
a  very  large  County,  rich  in  Come  and  Pastures,  andj 
abounding  with  Fowle  and  Kish,  and  all  things  necessary 
for  foode.  The  great  Washes  of  Holland  when  the  Sea 
flowes  are  covered  with  water,  but  when  it  cbbcs,  the 
ground  is  discovered  to  be  passed,  but  not  without 
danger,  and  with  a  t^ood  guide.  Lincolne  the  chief  City, , 
was  of  old  one  of  the  most  populous  Cities  of  Lngland, 
and  one  that  had  greatest  trade,  and  hath  a  sumptuous 
Cathedral  Church. 

26  Nottinghamshire  had  of  old  the  same  inhabitants, 
the  chiefe  City  wherof  is  Nottingham  pleasantly  seated. 
In  the  Westerne  part  is  the  Wood  called  Shirewood,  feed- 
ing infinil  numbers  of  Fallow  and  Red  Dcare,  whether  the 
Kings  of  old  were  wont  to  retire  for  hunting. 

27  Darbyshire  had  of  old  the  same  inhabitants,  the 
chiefi:  towne  whereof  is  Darby,  faire  and  well  inhabited, 
the  Ayle  whereof  is  for  goodncssc  proverbially  preferred 
before  that  kind  of  drinke  in  any  other  Towne.  The 
Westerne  part  hath  high  Mountaincs,  called  Peakc,  yceld- 
ing  Leade,  which  they  make  into  Sowcs,  and  stibium  in 
his  proper  vaines  is  there  found.  Likewise  there  Mil- 
stones  are  cut  out,  and  there  is  the  old  Castle,  called  the 
Casde  in  the  Peake,  nearc  which  is  a  great  hole  or  cave 
in  the  Mountaine  gaping  wide,  and  having  many  inward 
caves,  and  this  hole  (with  reverence  be  it  spoken)  is 
vulgarly  called,  The  Divels  ars  at  Peuke,  of  which  many 
fables  are  told,  and  the  place  is  accounted  among  the 
miracles  of  England.  The  like  fables  are  told  of  Eldcn 
hole  not  farre  distant,  very  steepe  and  deepc. 

28  Warwickshire  was  of  old  inhabited  by  the  Cornavii ; 
wherein  is  Coventry  a  large,  feire  and  walied  Citic,  so 
called  of  the  Covent  of  Monkes,  and  at  this  day  it  is 
the  fairest  City  within-land,  wherof  the  chiefe  trade  of 
old  was  making  round  caps  of  wool!,  but  the  same  being 
now  very  little  used,  the  trade  is  dccaied,  Warwick  is 
the  chiefe  City  of  the  County,  and  nearc  the  same  upoa 
the  hill  Blacklow,  Peter  of  Gaveston  was  beheaded  by  the 
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Lords  of  the  Kingdome.  Not  furrc  thence  is  a  transparant 
and  pleasant,  but  little  Wood,  and  there  be  cicare  roun- 
taines,  which  place  yeelds  swcete  solitude  for  the  Muses, 
and  there  they  report,  that  the  &nous  wortJiy  Guy  of 
Warwick  after  many  adventures  atchicvcd,  did  first  live  an 
Hcremites  life,  anu  was  after  death  buried. 

29  Worcestershire  had  of  old  the  same  inhabitants,  H'muur- 
which  after  in  the  time  of  Beda  were  called  Wiccii,  cither  '^*- 
of  wic,  signifying  a  corner  or  bay,  or  of  wychcs,  signifying 
saltpits  in  the  Saxons  tongue.  And  there  are  excellent 
salt  pits  or  Brookes,  and  new  touniaincs  of  salt  arc  daily 
found.  The  Country  is  happy  in  the  hcalthfliU  ayre, 
fertility  of  aoilc,  and  swcctc  Rivers,  but  especially  yccldcth 
abundance  of  Pcares,  of  whicli  they  niakc  Perry  a  counter- 
feit wine,  but  cold  and  flatuous,  as  all  those  kinds  of 
drinke  are.  Worcester  the  chiefe  City  of  the  County  was 
built  by  the  Romans,  and  is  compassed  with  a  wall,  and 
hath  the  seate  of  a  Bishop,  and  a  f^ire  Cathedndl  Church, 
with  the  Monuments  of  John  King  of  Kngland,  and 
Arthur  Prince  of  Wales.  It  is  also  beautilied  with  many 
inhabitants,  rich  trade  of  woUcn  cloth,  faire  buildings,  and 
the  number  of  Churches. 

30  Staffordshire  had  of  old  the  same  inhabitants,  and  SiagirJMrt. 
towards  the  South  it  hath  plt-<oales,  and  some  vaines  of 
Iron  (but  the  greatest  quantitie  and  best  kind  of  pit-coales 
is  in  Nottinghamshire.)  Stone  is  a  Towne  of  Traffike. 
Lichfield  is  a  large  and  faire  City,  so  called,  as  the  field 
of  dead  bodies,  and  it  is  beautified  with  the  seate  of  a 
Bishop,  his  Pallace,  and  the  house  of  the  Prebends.  My 
selfe  passing  that  way,  did  rcadc  these  Epitaphes  in  the 
Cathedrall  Church.     Tlie  first  of  a  Deanc ; 

Sic  testis  Christe,  quod  non  jacet  hie  lapis  istc 
Corpus  ut  ornctur,  sed  spirittus  ut  memoretur. 

O  Christ  me  witncsse  bcarc,  that  this  stone  lies  not 

here, 
To  grace  the  vile  body,  but  the  soules  memorie. 
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And  another  excellent  Epitaph  but  superstitious  and  I; 
know  not  wliosc. 

Quisquis  cris,  qui  transicris,  sta  perlege,  plora, 

Sum  quod  eris,  fueramque  quod  cs,  pro  mc  prccor  ora. 

Who  ere  thou  be,  that  passest  by,  stand,  readc,  and  houlc, 
Such  shalt  thou  be,  I  was  like  thcc,  pray  for  my  soule. 

Yet  I  remember  not  well,  whether  these  were  two  Epi- 
taphes,  or  onely  one  and  for  one  man, 

ShrafiMre.  31  Shropshire  had  of  old  the  same  inhabitants,  and  was 

a  fortified  and  manned  frontyer  against  the  Welsh  then 
divided  from  the  English  and  their  enemies,  and  there- 
upon was  named  the  Marches.  Ludlow  is  a  Towne  of 
more  beauty  then  antiquity,  beautified  with  the  Pallace  of 
the  King  (or  rather  of  the  Prince  of  Wales),  and  there  is 
a  Counsel!  or  Court  of  Justice  erected  for  Wales  &  the 
borders,  not  unlike  to  the  French  Parliaments,  and  insti- 
tuted by  Henry  the  eight.  It  consists  of  the  President  of 
Wales  there  residing,  of  a  Secretary,  an  Atturney,  a 
Solicitor,  and  foure  Justices  of  the  Counties  of  Wales, 
and  as  many  Counsellers  as  the   King  shall   please  to 

[III.iii.141.]  appoint.     In  Hackstow  Forrest,  at  the  hiU  Stipcrstons,  are 

treat  heapes  of  stones,  which  the  vulgar  sort  dreamc  to 
ave  been  the  divels  bridge.  Wrockceter  of  old  the 
chiefe  Citie  built  by  the  Romans,  is  now  a  pretty  vill^e, 
and  from  the  decay  therof  grew  the  well  knowne  Cirie 
Shrewesburie,  now  the  chiere  Citie,  tbrtified  by  art  and 
nature,  rich  by  making  wollen  cloth,  and  trading  with  the 
neighbouring  Wekhmen,  where  Henry  Percy  the  younger 
with  his  forces,  was  overthrowne  by  Henrie  the  fourth. 

32  Cheshire  is  a  great  County  of  Gentlemen,  no  other 
County  having  so  many  Knights  houses.  Westchester  is 
a  fiiire  Citie,  where  the  twentieth  Legion  called  victrix 
lay  in  Carlson,  in  the  time  of  Vespasian  the  Roman 
Emperor.  Most  white  salt  is  made  at  Nantwich,  and 
Icssc  white  made  at  Middlewich  and  Norwich.  It  is  rich 
in  Pastures,  and  sends  great  quantitic  of  cheeses  to 
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London.  I  know  that  Worcester  cheeses  arc  most 
esteemed,  but  there  is  not  such  quanlitic  to  transport 
them.  I  know  that  SufFolkc  and  the  Fennes  of  Essex 
yeeld  huge  cheeses  in  great  number  to  bcc  exported,  but 
they  arc  not  so  pleasing  to  the  taste  as  these.  1  know 
that  in  all  the  Counties,  some  quantity  of  very  good 
cheeses  is  made  for  private  mens  uses,  but  not  in  pro- 
portion to  bee  exported.  Whereas  Cheshire  yeelds  great 
?uantity  of  very  good  cheeses,  comparable  to  those  of 
lolland,  serving  the  greatest  part  or  London  therewith, 
and  exporting  the  same  into  other  parts.  When  the 
heyres  males  of  this  County  failed,  Henry  the  third  added 
this  targe  patrimony  to  the  Crownc,  so  as  the  Kings  eldest 
Sonne  should  be  Earle  of  Cheshire.  And  Richard  the 
second,  of  a  County  made  it  a  Principality,  and  himsclfc 
was  called  Prince  of  Cheshire;  but  Henry  the  fourth 
reduced  it  againc  to  a  Countic  Palatine,  and  at  this  day  it 
hath  Palatine  jurisdiction,  administrcd  by  a  Chamberlaine, 
a  speciall  Judge,  two  Exchequer  Barons,  three  Serjeants  at 
Law,  a  Sheritre,  an  Aiiurney,  an  Escheator,  &c. 

33  Herefordshire  was  of  old  inhabited  by  the  Silures,  Henfirj- 
and  it  so  much  aboundeth  with  all  things  necessarie  for  '^'f- 
the  life  of  man,  as  it  is  not  content  in  that  respect  to  have 

the  second  place  among  all  the  Counties  of  England. 
Hereford  is  the  chiefe  Citie  thereof.  Lcmstcr  jusdy 
boasteth  of  the  Sheepes  wooll  feeding  in  those  grounds, 
with  which  no  part  of  Europe  can  compare,  excepting 
Apulia  and  Tarentum.  It  yeelds  excellent  Flax,  and  so 
good  Wheatc,  as  the  bread  of  Lemstcr,  and  drinkc  of 
Wcably  (a  neighbour  Towne)  are  proverbially  praised 
before  all  others. 

34  Radnoxshirc  had  of  old  the  same  inhabitants,  and  is  TAe  Siirn  tj 
the  first  County  of  Wales,  whereof  Radnox  is  the  chiefe  "'"*'■ 
Towne. 

35  Brechnocshire  the  second  County  of  Wales,  had  of 
old  the  same  inhabitants,  and  hath  the  name  of  the  chiefe 
Towne,  seated  in  the  middcst  thereof,  where  Henry  the 
eight  instituted  a  Collegiate  Church. 
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36  Monmouthshire  had  of  old  the  same  inhabitants, 
and  is  90  called  of  the  chicfc  Townc,  no  way  so  glcnious, 
as  in  that  Henry  the  fifth  Conquerer  of  France  was  borne 
there.     It  hath  also  another  foirc  Townc  called  Chepstow. 

37  Glaniorgatishirc  the  fourth  County  of  Wales,  had  of 
old  (he  same  Inhabitants,  and  the  chiefc  Citie  Cacrdilfe 
hath  a  commodious  Haven, 

38  Cacrmardcnshire  the  fifth  County  of  Wales,  was  of 
old  inhabited  by  the  Dimetse,  and  is  fruitefiill  in  Come, 
abounds  in  Shccpe,  and  in  some  places  ycclds  Pit-coale. 
It  hath  the  name  of  the  chiefc  Citie,  where  Merlin  was 
borne,  begotten  by  an  Incubus  Dcvill,  whom  the  common 
people  tooke  for  a  most  fitmous  Prophet. 

39  Pembrookcshirc  the  sixth  County  of  Wales,  had  of 
old  the  same  inhabitants.  Here  a  long  neck  of  land 
makes  an  Haven,  called  Miltord  haven,  then  which  Europe 
hath  not  a  more  rioble  Haven,  or  more  safe,  or  more  large, 
with  many  creckcs  and  safe  roades,  made  more  lamous  dv 
the  landing  of  H.  the  seventh.  Pembrook  is  the  chicle 
Towne  ol  the  County,  The  KIcmming  having  their 
Townes  drowned  by  the  Sea,  had  a  Tcrritorie  of  this 
County  given  them  to  inhabit  by  Henry  the  first,  before 
Wales  was  subdued,  and  they  ever  remained  most  faithfiill 
to  the  Kings  of  England. 

40  Kardiganshire  the  seventh  County  of  Wales,  and 
had  of  old  the  same  inhabitants,  and  hath  the  name  of  the 
chicfc  City. 

41  Montgomeryshire  the  eight  County  of  Wales,  was 
of  old  inhabited  by  the  Ordovices,  and  hath  the  name  of 
the  chicfc  Townc. 

42  Merionethshire  the  ninth  Countj-  of  Wales,  had  of 
old  the  same  Inhabitants,  where  upon  the  mountalnes 
great  flockes  of  sheepe  feede,  without  any  danger  of  the 
wolfe :  for  the  wolves  were  destroicd  through  all  England, 
when  Edgar  King  of  England  imposed  the  yeerely  tribute 
of  three  hundreth  wolves  upon  Luduall  Prince  of  Wales. 
The  little  and  poore  towne  Bala,  is  the  cfaeefi:  of  this 
Mountenous  people. 
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43  Caernarvonshire  the  tenth  County  of  Wales,  had  of 
old  the  same  Inhabitants,  and  was  called  Snodcnforcst, 
before  Wales  was  reduced  into  Counties,  so  called  of  the 
mountaincs,  whose  tops  arc  alwaics  white  with  snow, 
deserving  to  be  namea  the  Alps  of  Brilany ;  and  it  is 
certaine  that  there  be  lakes  and  standing  waters  upon  the 
tops  of  those  Mountaincs.  The  walled  City  Caernarvon 
chcefe  of  the  County,  hath  a  most  feirc  Castle,  built  by 
Edward  the  first,  wherein  his  sonne  Edward  the  second 
was  borne,  and  named  thereof.  Bangor  (that  is,  faire 
Chancell)  is  the  seate  of  a  Bishop.  Aberconway  deserves 
the  name  of  a  strong  and  faire  little  City,  rather  then  of 
a  Towne,  save  that  it  is  not  full  of  Inhabitants. 

44  Denbighshire  the  eleventh  County  of  Wales,  had  of 
old  the  same  Inhabitants,  and  hath  the  name  of  the  cheefe 
Towne,  well  inhabited.  The  little  Village  Momgfath  had 
the  name  of  the  mines  of  lead,  which  that  pleasant  terri- 
tory yeclds.  Not  fax  thence  is  the  Towne  Wrexham, 
bewtiJied  with  a  most  felre  Tower,  called  the  Holy  Tower, 
and  commended  for  the  musicall  Organes  in  the  Church, 

45  The  little  County  Flintshire  the  twelfth  of  W^alcs, 
had  of  old  the  same  Inhabitants,  the  fields  whereof  the 
first  yecrc  after  they  have  line  fidlow,  yeeld  more  then 
twenty  measures  for  one,  in  some  places  of  Barly,  in  other 
places  of  Wheatc,  and  generally  of^  Rle,  and  after  for  fourc 
or  five  ycercs,  yeeld  Oatcs.  Holiwell  (named  of  the 
sacred  Kountaine)  is  a  little  Towne,  where  is  the 
Fountaine  of  Wincfredc  a  Christian  Virgin,  who  being 
dcflourcd  by  force,  there  was  killed  by  the  Tyrant,  and 
this  Fountaine  is  fiirrc  and  greatly  famous  for  the  Mosse 
there  growing  of  a  most  pleasant  smell.  A  feire  Chappell 
of  Free  stone  is  built  upon  the  very  Fountaine,  and  a  little 
strcamc  runnes  out  of  it  among  stones,  upon  which  a 
certaine  bloody  humour  growes.  The  Castle  Flint  gave 
the  name  to  the  County. 

46  I   will  omit   Anglesey   the    thirteenth   County  of 

Wales,  because  it  is  to  be  described  among  the  Hands.         oiitr  Shim 

47  Yorkeshire  is  the  fiirre  largest  County  of  all  Eng-  »/ England. 
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land,  and  was  of  old  Inhabited  by  the  Brigantes.  In  the 
Forrest  called  Hatfield  Chase,  arc  great  Heards  of  red 
Dcare  and  Harts.  The  Townes  of  Sheffield  and  Dan- 
caster  are  well  knowne,  but  of  all  other  Hallifax  is  most 
ftmous,  for  the  Priviledges  and  the  rare  Law,  by  which  any' 
one  found  in  open  theft,  is  without  delay  beheaded,  and 
boasteth  that  John  de  sacra  bosco  (of  the  Holy  Wood) 
who  writ  of  the  Sphere,  was  borne  there.  Wakefield  is  a 
lamous  Towne  tor  making  Woollen  cloth.  Pontfrcit 
named  of  the  broken  bridge,  is  a  towne  fairely  built,  and 
hath  a  Castle  as  stately  built  as  any  can  be  named.  Neere 
the  litde  Village  Towton  are  the  very  Pharsalian  fields  of 
England,  which  did  never  see  in  any  other  place  so  great 
Forces,  and  so  many  Nobles  in  Armcs,  as  here,  in  the 
yeere  1461,  when  in  the  civill  warres,  the  (action  of  Yorke 
in  one  battell  killed  five  and  thirty  thousand  of  the  Lan- 
castrian faction.  Neere  the  Castle  Knarsborow,  is  the 
Fountaine  called  Droppingwell,  because  the  waters  distill 
by  drops  from  the  rockes,  into  which  any  wood  being  cast, 
it  hath  been  observed,  that  in  short  space  it  is  covered 
with  a  stony  rinde,  and  hardens  to  a  stone.  Rippen  had 
a  most  flourishing  Monastery,  where  was  the  most  ftmous 
needle  of  the  Archbishop  Wilfred.  It  was  a  narrow  hole, 
by  which  the  chastity  of  women  was  tried,  the  chaste 
easily  passing  through  it,  but  others  being  detained  and 
held  fast,  I  know  not  by  what  miracle  or  art.  Neare  the 
little  towne  Burrobridge,  is  a  place,  where  stand  foure 
Pyramides,  the  Trophees  of  the  Romans,  but  of  rude 
workmanship.  Yorke  the  chiefc  Citie  of  the  Brigantes, 
is  the  second  of  all  EngUnd,  and  the  seate  of  an  Arch- 
bishop. The  Emperour  Constantius  Chlorus  died  there, 
and  there  begat  his  sonne  Constantine  the  great  of  his 
[in.iii.  144.]  first  wife  Helena,  whereof  may  be  gathered,  how  much 
this  seate  of  the  Emperours  flourished  in  those  daics.  By 
a  Pall  {or  Archbishops  cloakc)  sent  from  Pope  Hone*! 
it  was  made  a  Metropolitan  Citie  over  twelve  Bishops  in 
England,  and  al  the  Bishops  of  Scotland,  but  some  five 
hundred  yeeres  past,  all  Scotland  fell  from  this  Metro- 
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politan  seat«,  and  it  selfe  hath  so  devoured  the  next 
Bishoprickes,  as  now  it  oncly  hath  primacy  over  foure 
English  Bishops,  of  Durham,  of  Chester,  of  Carlile,  and 
the  Bishop  of  the  He  of  man.  Henry  the  eight  did  here 
institute  a  Councell  (as  he  did  also  in  Wales)  not  unlike 
the  Parliaments  of  France,  to  give  arbitrary  justice  to 
the  Northerne  inhabitants,  consisting  of  a  President, 
Counsellors,  as  many  as  the  King  shall  please  to  appoint, 
a  Secretary,  &c.  Hull  a  well  knownc  Citie  of  traae,  lyes 
upon  the  River  Humber,  where  they  make  great  gainc 
of  the  Iscland  fish,  called  Stockfish.  Upon  the  very 
tongue,  called  Spurnchead  of  the  Promontory,  which 
7toTomy,  calles  Ocellum,  vulgarly  called  Holdemessc,  is 
Iplace  lamous  by  the  landing  of  Henry  the  fourth,  Scar- 
srrough  is  a  famous  Castfe,  where  in  the  sea  is  great 
fishing  of  Herrings. 

48  Richmondshire  had  of  old  the  same  inhabitants,  and  Ruimid- 
the   Mountaincs  plentifully  yeeld   leade,  pit-coales,  and  '*"■ 
some  brassc,  upon  the  tops  whereof  stones  arc  found, 

which  have  the  figures  of  shelfishes  and  other  fishes  of  the 
neighboring  sea.  Ncarc  the  Brookes  Helbcchs  (as 
infernal),  are  great  heards  of  Goates,  Fallow  and  Red- 
Dearc,  and  Harts  (notable  for  their  greatnesse,  and  the 
spreading  of  their  homes.)  Richmond  is  the  chiefe  Citie 
of  the  County. 

49  The  Bishoprick  of  Durham  had  of  old  the  same  "^^  Bhiaf- 
inhabitants,  and  the  land  is  very  gratcfull  to  the  plower,  '^^ f^ 
striving  to  passe  his  labour  in  fi-uitrulnesse.     It  is  pleasant 

in  Meadowes,  Pastures  and  groves,  and  yeclds  great 
plenty  of  digged  Coales,  called  Sca-coa!cs.  The  Bishops 
were  of  old  Counts  Palatine,  and  had  their  royall  rightcs, 
so  as  Traytors  goods  fell  to  them,  not  to  the  Kings. 
Edward  the  first  tooke  away  these  priviledpes,  and  Edward 
the  sixth  dissolved  the  Bishopricke,  till  Qiiccne  Mary 
restored  all  to  the  Church,  which  it  injoies  to  this  day, 
but  the  Bishop  in  Queene  F,Iizabcths  time,  challenging  the 
goods  of  the  Earle  of  Weslnicrland  rebelling,  the  Parlia- 
ment interposed  the  authority  therof,  and  for  the  time 
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judged  those  goods  to  be  confiscated  towards  the  Quccncs 
charge  in  subduing  those  Rebels.  Durham  is  the  chiefe 
City  of  that  County. 

50  Lancashire  had  of  old  the  same  inhabitants,  and  hath 
the  title  of  a  Palatinate.  Manchester  an  old  lownc,  faire 
and  wel  inhabited,  rich  in  the  trade  of  making  woollen 
cloth,  is  beautified  by  the  Market-place,  the  Church,  and 
Colledge,  and  the  clothes  called  Manchester  Cottons  are 
%'ulgarly  knownc.  Upon  the  Sea-coast  they  power  water 
upon  heapes  of  sand,  till  it  get  saltnesse,  and  then  by  seeth- 
ing it,  make  white  Salt.  There  be  some  quicksands, 
wherein  footemen  are  in  danger  to  be  wrecked,  especially 
at  the  mouth  of  Cocarus.  Lancaster  the  chicfc  Townc 
hath  the  name  of  the  River  Lone.  The  Dukes  of  this 
County,  obtained  the  Crowne  of  England,  and  Hem-ic  the 
seventh  Duke  of  Lancaster,  united  this  Dutchy  to  the 
Crowne,  instituting  a  Court  of  Officers  to  administer  the 
same,  namely,  a  Chauncelor  of  the  Dutchy,  an  Attorny,  a 
Receiver,  a  Clarke  of  the  Court,  sixe  Assistants,  a  Pur- 
suivant, two  Auditors,  twenty  three  Receivers,  and  three 
overseers, 
tytJtmtrlMd.  51  Westmerland  had  of  old  the  same  inhabitants,  and 
Kendale  the  chiefe  Towne  well  inhabited,  is  famous  for 
makincr  of  woollen  cloth. 

52  Cumberbnd  had  of  old  the  same  inhabitants,  and 
hath  mines  of  Brasse  and  vaincs  of  silver,  in  all  parts 
yeelding  blacke  leade  used  to  draw  black  lines.  Carleile 
a  very  ancient  City  is  the  seate  of  a  Bishop.  In  this 
County  still  appcarc  the  ruines  of  a  wall,  which  the 
Romans  built  to  keepe  out  the  Pictes  from  making 
incursions,  being  so  poore  as  they  cared  not  to  subdue 
them.  And  the  Empcrike  Surgeons  (that  is,  of  experi- 
ence without  learning),  of  Scotland  come  yeerely  to  those 
fields  of  the  borders,  to  gather  hearbs,  good  to  hcalc 
wounds,  and  planted  there  oy  the  bordering  souldiers  of 
the  Romans,  the  vcrtuc  of  which  herbs  they  wonderfully 
extoll. 

53  Northumberland  was  of  old  inhabited  by  the  Otta- 
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dini,  and  the  inhabitants  of  our  time,  now  exercising 
themselves  in  warre  against  the  Scots,  now  resisting  their 
incursions  upon  these  borders,  are  very  warlike  and  (Hl.iii.14s.] 
excellent  light  Horsemen.  In  very  many  places  this 
County  yeclds  great  quantity  of  Sea  coales.  Newcastle  i$ 
it  &ire  and  rich  City,  well  fortified  against  the  incursions 
of  the  bordering  Scots,  whence  aboundance  of  Sea  coales 
is  transported  into  many  parts.  Barwickc  is  the  last  and 
best  fortified  Towne  of  all  Brilany,  in  which  a  Garrison  of 
Souldiers  was  maintained  against  the  incursions  of  the 
Scots,  till  the  happy  Raigne  of  James  King  of  England 
and  Scotland. 

To  describe  breefly  the  Hands  of  England.  In  the  Tit  IU*di 
narrow  Sea  into  which  the  Severne  fals,  are  two  little  '/^"S^*^- 
Hands  I  Fatholme,  and  2  Stepholme,  and  the  3  Hand 
Barry,  which  ga%-e  the  name  to  the  Lord  Barry  in  Ireland. 
There  is  also  the  4  Hand  Caldey,  and  that  of  5  Londay 
much  more  large,  having  a  little  Towne  of  the  same  name, 
and  belonging  to  Devonshire. 

On  the  side  upon  Pembrookeshire,  are  the  Hands  6 
Gresholme ;     7    Stockholme,    and    8    Scalmcy,    yeelding 

E'asse  and  wild  thime.  Then  Northward  followes  9 
ymen,  called  Ramsey  by  (he  English,  and  Saint  Davids 
Hands,  right  over  against  the  scale  of  the  Bishop  of  Saint 
Davy.  Next  is  the  10  Hand  called  Enhly  by  the  Welsh 
Britans,  and  Beidsey  (as  the  He  oi  Birds)  by  the  English, 
wherein  they  report  that  twenty  thousand  Saints  lie  buried. 
Next  lies  11  Mona,  (that  is  the  shadowed  or  dusky 
Hand)  which  after  many  yeeres  being  conquered  by  the 
English,  was  by  them  called  Anglesey,  (as  the  Hand  of  the  An^uy. 
English).  It  is  a  most  noble  Iland,  (he  old  seatc  of  the 
Druides  (Priests  so  called  of  old),  and  so  fruitfull,  as  it  is 
vulgarly  called  the  Mother  of  Wales,  the  chccfe  Towne 
whereof  is  Beaumarish.  Neere  that  lies  12  Prestholmc, 
(that  is,  the  Priests  Hand),  whereof  the  Inhabitants  and 
Neighbours  make  incredible  reports  for  the  multitude  of 
Sea  Fowle  there  breeding. 

Next  followes  13  Mona  or  Monoeda,  (as  the  farther 
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Tie //rf  s/ Mona),  which  we  call  the  lie  of  Man,  the  Inhabitants 

Mas.         whereof  arc  like   the   Irish   in  language   and   mannerSt 

but  have  something  of  the  Norway  men.     It  yccldca 

abundantly  Flaxe  and  Hempe,  hath  pleasant  Pastures  and 

Groves,  and  is  fruitftill  of  Barly,  Wheate,  and  especially 

of  Oates,  the  people  feeding  on  Oaten  bread,  in  all  parts 

arc  multitudes  of  Cattle,  but  it  wants  wood,  and  for  ficr 

useth  a  kind  of  TurfFc.     Russia  which  of  the  Castle  we 

call    Castle-Towne,    is    the  cheefe   Towne,    and    hath    a 

Garrison  of  Soutdiers  ;  but  Duglas  is  the  most  frequented 

and  best  inhabited  Townc,  because  it  hath  an  excellent 

Haven  easie  to  be  entered.     In  the  Westerne  part  Bala- 

curi  is  the  seate  of  the  Bishop  under  the  primacy  of  the 

Archbishop  of  Yorke,  and  there  is  the  Fort  called  the 

Pyle,  wherein  a  garrison  of  Souldiers  is  kept.     Upon  the 

Southerne  Promontory  lies  a  little  Hand,  called  the  Calfc 

of  Man,  which  aboundeth  with  Sea  Birds,  called  Puffins, 

and  a  kind  of  Duckes  engendered  of  rotten  wood,  which 

the  English  call  Barnacles.     In  generall  the  Inhabitants 

have  their  proper  Tongue  and  Lawes,  and  had  their  proper 

Coyne.     They  abhorre  from  stealing,  and  from  begging, 

and  are  wonderfully  religious  generally,  and  most  readily 

conforming    themselves   at    this  day    to   the  Church   of 

England,  and  the  people  in  the  Northernc  part  spcake  like 

Scots,  and  in  the  Southerne  pan  like  Irish.     Edwin  King 

of  Northumberland,  subdued  the  Northerne  people,  and 

subjected  them  to  the  Crowne  of  England,  yet  with  many 

changes  of  Fortune,  this  Hand  long  had  their  owne  Kings, 

even  since  the  Normans  conquered  England,  and  since  the 

time  that  John  King  of  England  passmg  into  Ireland,  by 

the  way  subdued  this  Hand  about  the  yecre  1210,  till  the 

Kingdome  came  to  the  Scots  in  the  yeerc  1266.    After 

that  time,  Mary  the  daughter  of  Reginald  the  last,  laid 

claime   to   the   Hand   before   the   King  of  England,   as 

supreme   Lord  of  Scotland,  and  when   shee  could   not 

prevaile,   William    Montague   her   Kinseman    tooke   the 

Hand  of  Man  by  force,  which  his  Heire  sold  for  a  great 

summe  of  money  in  the  yccre  1393,  to  William  Scroope, 
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who  being  beheaded  for  Treason,  the  Hand  fell  by  right  to 
Henry  the  fourth  King  of  England,  who  assigned  the  same 
to  Henry  Pearcy  Earle  of  Northumberland,  with  proviso 
thai  he  and  his  Heires  at  the  coronation  of  the  Kings  of 
England,  should  carrj"  the  Sword,  (vulgarly  called  Lan- 
caster Sword)  before  the  King,  but  the  same  Persey  being 
also  killed  in  civiU  watre,  the  King  gave  that  Hand  to  [ni.iii.146.] 
Stanlye,  from  whom  discend  the  Earles  of  Darby,  who 
kept  the  same,  till  Ferdinand  Earle  of  Darby  dying  with- 
out heirc  male,  and  the  Earledome  felling  to  his  Brother, 
but  this  Hand  to  his  Daughters,  as  Heires  generall,  Queene 
Elizabeth  thinking  it  unfit  that  Women  should  bee  set 
over  her  Souldiers  there  in  garrison,  gave  the  keeping 
thereof  to  Sir  Thomas  Gerrard,  But  King  James  the 
foureteenth  of  August  in  the  fifth  yeerc  of  his  Raigne, 
granted  by  Letters  Pattents  this  Hand  with  all  things 
thereunto  appertaining,  to  Henry  Earle  of  Northampton, 
and  Robert  Earle  of  Salisbury,  their  Heires  and  Assignes 
(or  ever,  they  upon  doing  homage  for  the  same,  presenting 
his  Majesty  with  two  Falcons,  and  his  Heires  and 
Successours  at  their  Coronation  in  like  sort  with  two 
Falcons.  And  howsoever  no  use  or  intent  of  this  grant 
be  mentioned  in  these  Letters  Pattents,  yet  no  doubt  the 
grant  was  made  to  the  use  of  those  upon  whose  humble 
petition  to  his  Majesty  the  Letters  Pattents  were  granted, 
as  therein  is  exprcssely  declared,  namely  of  William  Lord 
Stanly,  Earle  of  Darby,  heire  male  to  John  Lord  Stanly, 
and  of  Elizabeth  Countesse  of  Huntington,  Anne  wife 
to  the  Lord  Chandois,  and  Francis  wife  to  Sir  John 
Egerton  Knight,  being  the  Heires  generall  of  the  said 
John  Lord  Stanly. 

The  famous  River  Thames  lals  into  the  German  Ocean 
over  against  Zcland,  and  before  it  fills  into  the  same, 
makes  the  (14)  Hand  Canvey  upon  the  Coast  of  Essex,  llanilCmty. 
so  low  as  it  is  often  overflowed,  all  but  some  higher  hils, 
to  which  the  sheepe  retire,  being  some  fourc  thousand  in 
number,  the  flesh  whereof  is  of  delicate  taste,  and  they 
are  milked  by  young  men.     Neere  that  is  the  (15)  Hand 
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Sheppcy,  80  called  of  the  sheepe,  wherein  is  Qiiinborrough 
a  most  fairc  Castle  kept  by  a  Constable.  Without  the 
mouth  of  Thames,  lie  the  shelfes  or  sands  dangerous  to 
Sea  men,  which  of  the  greatest,  are  all  called  Goodwin 
sands,  where  they  say  an  lland  the  patrimony  of  the  same 
Earle  Goodwinn  was  devoured  by  the  Sea  in  the  yeere 
1097. 

In  the  Britan  Sea  lies  the  (16)  He  of  Wight,  having  in 
the  Sea  most  plentiful!  fishing,  and  the  I^nd  being 
fruitfull  as  they  export  Come,  besides  that  in  all  parts  it 
hath  plenty  of^  Conies,  Hares,  Partridges,  and  Fcasanes, 
and  hath  also  two  Parkes  of  Fallow  Deare.  Also  the 
sheepe  feeding  there  upon  the  pleasant  hils,  yeeld  wool  in 
goodnesse  next  to  the  Fleeces  of  Lemstcr  and  Cotswold 
Flockes.  It  hath  sixc  and  thirty  Townes  and  Castles,  and 
(he  Ecclesiasticall  Jurisdiction  thereof  belongs  to  the 
Bishop  of  Winlchcster.  Towards  the  West  lie  other 
Hands  pretented  to  be  French,  but  subject  to  England) 
namely,  (17)  Gerzcy  (whither  condemned  men  were  of  old 
banished)  &  (18)  Garnsey,  neither  so  great  nor  so  fruitful, 
but  having  a  more  commodious  Haven,  upon  which  lies 
the  Towne  of  Saint  Peter  :  both  Hands  burne  a  wcede  of 
the  Sea,  or  Sea  coales  brought  out  of  England,  and  both 
speake  the  French  Language.  I  omit  the  seven  lies  called 
Siade,  and  others  adjoyning,  and  will  onely  adde  that  the 
Hands  lie  neere  Cornewall,  which  the  Greekes  called  Hcs- 
perides,  the  English  call  Silly,  and  the  Netherlanders  call 
Sorlings,  being  in  number  some  145  more  or  Icsse, 
whereof  some  yeeld  Wheatc,  all  abound  with  Conies, 
Cranes,  Swanncs,  Hirnshawcs,  and  other  Sea  Birdcs.  T^ei 
greatest  of  them  is  called  Saint  Mary,  and  hath  a  Castle' 
wherein  Souldiers  lie  in  Garrison,  committed  in  our  time 
to  the  keeping  of  Sir  Francis  Godolphin,  and  after  to  his 
Sonne  Sir  William  Godolphin,  being  of  a  noble  Family  in 
Cornewall.  Also  many  of  the  said  Hands  have  vaines 
of  Tynnc,  and  from  hence  was  I.cadc  first  carried  into 
Greece,  and  the  Roman  Emperours  banished  condemned 
men  hither,  to  worke  in  the  Mines  of  mectall. 
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The  ayrc  of  England  is  temperate,  but  thicke,  cloudy  Tit  lUiuUm. 
and  misty,  aiid  Ca:sar  witncsseth,  that  the  cold  is  not  so 
piercing  in  Englajid  as  in  France.  For  the  Sunne  draweth 
up  the  vapours  of  the  Sea  which  compasscth  the  Hand, 
and  distills  them  upon  the  earth  in  frequent  showers  of 
raine,  so  that  frosts  arc  somewhat  rare;  and  howsoever 
Snow  may  often  fidl  in  the  Winter  time,  yet  in  the 
Southerne  parts  (especially)  it  scltlomc  lies  long  on  the 
ground.  Also  the  coote  blasts  of  5ea  winds,  mittigate 
the  heat  of  Summer. 

By    reason    of    this    temper,    Lawrell    and    Rosemary  ThifiniUtj 
flourish  all  Winter,  especially  in  the  Southerne  parts,  and  in  <»^  trefith. 
Summer  time  England  ycelds  Abricois  plentiftlly,  Muske 
melons  in  good  quantity,  and   Figges  in  some   places,  [Ill.iii.14.7.] 
all  which  ripen  welt,  and  happily  imitate  the  taste  and 
goodnesse  of  the  same  fruites  in  Italy.     And  by  the  same 
reason  all  beasts  bring  forth  their  young  in  the  open  fields, 
even  in  the  time  of  Winter;    and  England  hath  such 
aboundancc  of  Apples,  Pcarcs,  Cherries,  and  Piummes, 
such  variety  of  them,  and  so  good  in  all  respects,  as  no 
countrie  ycelds  more  or  better,  for  which  the   Italians 
would  gladly  exchange  their  Citrons  and  Oranges.     But 
upon  the  Sea  coast,  the  winds  many  times  blast  the  fruites 
in  the  vcrj-  flower. 

The  English  arc  so  naturally  inclined  to  pleasure,  as 
there  is  no  Countrie,  wherein  the  Gentlemen  and  Lords 
have  so  many  and  large  Parkes  oncly  reserved  for  the 
pleasure  of  hunting,  or  where  all  sorts  of  men  alot  so 
much  ground  about  their  houses  for  pleasure  of  Gardens 
and  Orchards.  The  very  Grapes,  especially  towards  the 
South  and  West  are  of  a  pleasant  taste,  and  1  have  said, 
that  in  some  Counties,  as  in  Glostershire,  they  made  Wine 
of  old,  which  no  doubt  many  parts  would  yccld  at  this  day, 
but  that  the  inhabitants  forbeare  to  plant  Vines,  aswell 
because  they  are  served  plentifully,  and  at  a  good  rate 
with  French  wines,  as  for  that  the  hilles  most  fit  to  beare 
Grapes,  yccld  more  commoditie  by  feeding  of  Sheepe  and 
Cattell.    Caesar  writes  in  his  Commentaries,  that  Britanjr 
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ycelds  white  Lcade  within  land,  and  Iron  upon  the  Sea- 
coasts.  No  doubt  England  hath  unexhaustible  vaincs  of 
both,  and  also  of  Tinnc,  and  ycelds  great  quantitie  of 
Bmssc,  and  of  Allom  and  Iron,  and  abounds  with  quarries 
of  FrcC'SIonc,  and  Kountaincs  of  most  pure  Salt ;  and  I 
formerly  said  that  it  yeelds  some  quantity  of  Silver,  and 
that  the  Tinnc  and  Lcade  is  mingled  with  Silver,  but  so, 
as  it  doth  not  largely  quit  the  cost  of  the  labour  in  sepcrat- 
ing  or  trying  it.  Two  Cities  yeeld  medicinall  Baths, 
namely,  Buxstone  and  Bathe,  and  the  waters  of  Bathe 
especially,  have  great  vertue  in  many  diseases.  England 
abounds  with  Sca-coales  upon  the  Sea-coast,  and  with  Pit- 
ccales  within  land.  But  the  Woods  at  this  day  are  rather 
frequent  and  pleasant  then  vast,  being  exhausted  for  ficr, 
and  with  Iron-milles,  so  as  the  quantity  of  wood  and 
charcoale  for  ficr,  is  much  dcminisncd,  in  respect  of  the 
old  abundance,  and  in  some  places,  as  in  the  Fennes  they 
burne  TurfFe,  and  the  very  dung  of  Cowcs.  Yet  in  the 
meane  time  England  exports  great  quantity  of  Seacoale 
to  forrainc  parts.  In  like  sort  England  bath  infinite 
quantity,  as  of  Mettalls,  so  of  WooD,  and  of  Woollen 
doathes  to  be  exported.  The  English  Bccrc  is  famous  in 
Netherland  and  lower  Germany,  which  Is  made  of  Barley 
and  Hops;  for  England  ycelds  plenty  of  Hops,  howso- 
ever they  also  use  Flemish  Hops.  The  Cities  of  lower 
Germany  upon  the  sea,  forbid  the  pubUke  selling  of 
English  Becre,  to  satisfie  their  owne  brewers,  yet  privately 
swaulow  it  like  Nectar.  But  in  Netherland,  great  and 
incredible  quantity  thereof  is  spent.  England  abounds 
with  corne,  which  they  may  transport,  when  a  quarter  (in 
some  places  containing  sixc,  in  others  eight  bushels)  is 
sold  for  twenty  shillings,  or  under;  and  this  corne  not 
onely  serves  England,  but  also  served  the  English  Army 
in  the  civil  warrcs  of  Ireland,  at  which  time  they  also 
exported  great  quantity  thereof  into  forraigne  parts,  and 
by  Gods  mercy  England  scarce  once  in  ten  yeeres  neodes 
supply  of  forraigne  Corne,  which  want  commonly  pro- 
ceeds of  the  covetousnesse  of  private  men,  exporting  or 
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hiding  it.  Yet  I  must  confcsse,  that  daily  this  plenty 
of  Corne  decreascth,  by  reason  that  private  men  finding 
greater  commoditie  in  feeding  of  Slieepe  and  Catteli,  then 
in  the  Plough,  requiring  the  hands  of  many  servants,  can 
by  no  Law  be  restrained  frjm  turning  come  fields  into 
inclosed  Pastures,  especially  since  great  men  are  the  first 
to  breake  these  Lawes.  England  abounds  with  all  kinds 
of  foulc,  aswcll  of  the  Sea,  as  of  the  land,  and  hath  more  Fttla. 
tame  Swanncs  swimming  in  the  Rivers,  then  I  did  see  in 
any  other  part.  It  hath  multitudes  of  hurtful!  birds,  as 
Crowes,  Ravens,  and  Kytes,  and  they  labor  not  to  destroy 
the  Crowes,  consuming  great  quantity  of  Come,  because 
they  feede  on  wormes  ana  other  things  hurting  the  Corne. 
And  in  great  Cities  it  is  forbidden  to  tcill  Kytcs  or  Ravens, 
because  they  devoure  the  filth  of  the  streeies.  England 
hath  very  great  plenty  of  Sea  and  River  fish,  especiallie 
above  all  other  parts  abundance  of  Oysters,  MakrcU,  and 
Herrings,  and  the  English  arc  very  Industrous  in  fishing, 
though  nothing  comparable  to  the  Flcmmings  therein. 

The  English  export  into  Italy  great  quantity  of  red  [in.iii.148-] 
Herrings,  with  gaine  of  two  or  three  for  one,  (not  to 
spcakc  in  this  place  of  other  commodities  which  they 
export  with  great  e^ine),  and  in  this  fishing  they  are  very  FUiti. 
industrious,  as  well  in  the  Sea  upon  the  coasts,  as  in  the 
Northernc  Hands.  To  conclude,  they  export  in  great 
quantity  all  kinds  of  salted  fishes,  and  those  dried  in  the 
smoke  and  pickled,  as  Pilchards,  Poore  John,  Cavialc, 
Botargo,  and  the  like,  which  they  sell  in  Italy,  and  those 
parts  at  a  deare  rate.  England  abounds  with  pulse  of  all 
kinds,  and  yeelds  great  quantitie  of  Saffron  and  of  Flax, 
wherof  they  have  also  great  quantitie  from  Dantzke, 
whence  also  they  have  like  plentie  of  Pitch,  and  of  Firrc 
trees  for  Masts  of  ships,  which  two  things  if  England 
wanted  not,  I  durst  say  that  this  Hand  (or  part  of  an  Iland) 
abounds  with  all  things  necessary  for  honest  clothing, 
large  and  dainty  feeding,  and  for  warre  by  land  and  sea. 
As  for  warre,  it  hath  not  oneiy  the  aforesaid  metlalls,  but 
also  great  quantity  of  Saltpeter.      Besides  the  famous 
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Brc»ul  cloth,  it  yeclds  for  clothing  many  Stuffcs,  whereof 
great  quantitie  is  also  exported.  And  I  will  not  omit,  that 
howsoever  it  hath  silke  from  forraigne  parts,  yet  the 
English  silkc  stockings  arc  much  to  bee  preferred  before 
those  of  Italy,  Spaine,  or  any  part  in  the  World. 

England  abounds  in  Cattell  of  all  kinds,  and  particularly 
hath  very  great  Oxen,  the  flesh  whereof  is  so  tender,  as 
no  mcate  is  more  desired.  The  Cowes  arc  also  great 
with  large  udders,  yeelding  plenty  of  Whitmeatcs,  no  part 
iu  the  World  yeelding  greater  variety,  nor  better  of  that 
kind.  And  the  hides  of  Oxen  arc  (contrary  to  the 
common  good)  exported  in  great  quantity  by  unjustifiable 
licenses,  though  strictly  forbidden  by  many  Statutes.  The 
flesh  of  Hogges  and  Swine  is  more  savoury,  then  in  any 
other  parts,  excepting  the  bacon  of  Westphalia,  and  of  the 
Southernc  Hands,  where  they  commonly  feede  on  Rootes 
and  Chestiuts.  The  goodtiesse  of  the  Sheepe  may  be  con- 
jectured by  the  excellency  of  the  woofl,  and  wollcn 
clothes,  which  Sheepe  are  subject  to  rotting,  when  they 
feede  on  low  wet  grounds,  excepting  the  Marshes  over- 
flowed by  the  sea,  which  for  the  saltnesse  arc  held  very 
wholsome  for  them,  and  these  rots  often  destroy  whole 
flocks,  for  they  seldome  drinkc,  but  are  moistned  by  the 
dewes  tailing  in  the  night.  And  the  feeding  of  Sheepe, 
upon  like  accident  of  diseases,  often  undoes  the  owner  in 
his  estate,  but  more  commonly  preserved  from  that  ill, 
they  inrich  many,  so  as  it  is  proverbially  said,  He  whose 
Sheepe  stand,  and  wives  die  (the  husbands  gaining  their 
dowries)  must  needs  be  rich. 

The  Kings  Forrests  have  innumerable  heards  of  Red 
Deare,  and  all  parts  have  such  plenty  of  Kallow  Dcare,  as 
ever)'  Gendeman  of  five  hundreth  or  a  thousand  pounds 
rent  by  the  yeerc  hath  a  Parke  for  them  inclosed  with 
pales  of  wood  for  two  or  three  miles  compasse.  Yet  this 
prodigall  age  hath  so  forced  Gentlemen  to  improve  their 
revenewes,  as  many  of  these  grounds  are  by  them  dis- 
parked,  and  converted  to  feede  CatteU.  Lastly  (without 
offence  be  it  spoken)  I  will  boldly  say,  that  England  (yea 
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perhaps  one  County  thereof)  hath  more  fellow  Dcarc,  then 
all  t-uropc  that  I  have  seeae-  No  Kingdomc  in  the 
World  hath  so  many  Dove-houses. 

1  formerly  said,  that  the  Wolves  were  altogether 
destroied  in  England  and  Wales,  so  as  the  Sheepe  feedc 
freely  in  the  fields  and  Mountaincs.  England  hath  much 
more  Doggcs  aswetl  for  the  several!  kinds,  as  the  number  Deggfi 
of  each  kind,  then  any  other  Territoric  of  like  compasse 
in  the  World,  not  onely  little  Doggcs  for  beauty,  but 
hunting  and  water- Dogges,  whereof  the  bloud- Hounds 
and  some  other  have  admirable  qualities,  It  hath  infinite 
number  of  Conies,  whereof  the  skinnes  (especially  black 
and  silver  haired)  arc  much  prised,  and  in  great  quantity 
transported,  especially  into  Turkey.  The  Nagges  ajid 
Gueldings  are  singular  for  the  Geutle  ambling  pace,  and 
for  strength  to  performe  great  journics.  So  arc  the  hunt- 
ing Horses  or  ej^ceeding  swiftncs,  much  esteemed  in  //«■«/. 
forraigne  parts,  especially  in  France  and  Scotland,  and  of 
both  kinds  the  number  is  infinite.  The  great  Horses  for 
service,  and  to  draw  Coaches  and  carts,  are  of  like  number 
and  goodncs,  and  one  kinde  for  service,  called  the  Corscr 
(as  bred  of  the  Neapolitan  Corsers  and  English  Mares) 
ycclds  not  for  bravery  of  race  to  the  Neapolitan  Corsers, 
or  Spanish  Genncts.  I  said  that  they  are  all  strong,  and 
the  horses  for  jornies  indcfetigablc,  for  the  English, 
especially  Northernc  men,  ride  from  day  breakc  to  the  [[II.Tii.149.] 
evening  without  drawing  bit,  neither  sparing  their  horses 
nor  themselves,  whence  is  the  Proverb,  that  England  is 
the  Hell  of  Horses,  the  Purgatory  of  Servants,  and  the 
Paradise  of  Women ;  because  they  ride  Horses  without 
measure,  and  use  their  Servants  imperiously,  and  their 
Women  obsequiously. 

The  Gentlemen  disdainc  trafficke,  thinking  it  to  abase 
Gentry :  but  in  Italy  with  graver  counscll,  the  very 
Princes  disdaine  not  to  be  Merchants  by  the  great,  and 
hardly  leave  the  retailing  commodity  to  men  of  inferiour 
sort.  And  by  this  course  they  preserve  the  dignity  and 
patrimony  of  their  progenitors,  suffering  not  the  sinew 
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of  the  Commonwealth,  upon  any  pretence  to  be  wrested 
out  of  their  hands.  On  the  contrary,  the  English  and 
French,  perhaps  thinking  it  unjust  to  leave  the  common 
sort  no  meanes  to  be  inriched  by  their  industry,  and  judg- 
Of&t  ing  it  equal!,  that  Gentlemen  should  live  of  their 
tr4ffi<ke.  revenews,  Citizens  by  traffickc,  and  the  common  sort  by 
the  Plough  and  manuall  Artcs,  as  divers  members  of  one 
body,  doe  in  this  course  daily  sell  their  patrimonies,  and 
the  buyers  (excepting  Lawyers)  are  for  the  most  part 
Citizens  and  vulgar  men.  And  the  daily  feeling  of  this 
mischiefe,  makes  the  error  apparant,  whether  it  be  the 
prodigalitic  of  the  Gentry  (greater  then  in  any  other 
Nation  or  age),  or  their  too  charitable  regard  to  the 
infcriour  sort,  or  rashnesse  or  slothfulnesse,  which  cause 
them  to  neglect  and  despise  traffick,  which  in  some 
Commonwealths,  and  namely  in  England  passeth  all  other 
commodities,  and  is  the  very  sinew  of  the  Kingdome.  I 
have  at  large  related  in  this  booke  treating  of  Poland,  the 
English  trafficke  in  the  Baltick  Sea,  and  treating  of 
Germany,  their  trafficke  with  the  Hans  Cities,  and  so 
treating  of  other  severall  States,  the  English  traffick  with 
each  o(  them,  so  as  it  were  lost  labour  to  repeate  it  againe. 
Oncly  for  Spaine,  whereof  I  had  no  cause  to  spcakc  touch- 
ing their  trafficke  with  England,  I  will  adde,  that  the 
English  carry  into  Spaine  Wollen  clothes,  Saffron,  Wax 
and  Corne,  and  bring  from  thence  Oyle,  Fruits,  Sacks  and 
sweet  wines,  Indian  spices  with  Gold  and  Silver. 

And  in  gcnerall  I  wil  observe,  that  England  abounds 
with  rich  commodities  of  their  owne,  and  exports  them 
with  their  own  ships,  from  very  Iseland  and  Moscovye  to 
both  the  Indies,  and  at  this  day  buy  not  so  much  of  the 
Turkcs  as  they  were  wont,  but  by  long  Navigation  fetch 
Spices  and  like  commodities  from  the  farthest  East  Indies. 
O/'^  So  as  the  shipping  of  England  must  needs  be  very  great 
Siifptvg.  jjj  number  and  strength.  But  of  Englands  Navall  glory, 
I  must  spcake  at  large  in  the  discourse  of  that  Common- 
wealth. In  the  meane  time  I  freely  professe,  that  in  my 
opinion  the  English  Marrincrs  arc  more  daring  then  any 
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other  Nation,  in  stomies  of  winds,  raging  of  Seas,  and 
thundring  of  Ordinance  in  Navall  fights.  And  if  any 
stranger  take  me  of  too  much  boasting  in  this  point,  I 
desire  him  to  consider  of  Martin  Furbushcrs  attempts  in 
the  frozen  Sea,  of  Sir  Francis  Drakes,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Candishes  dangerous  Navigations  round  about  the  world  ; 
and  if  these  things  shal  not  move  him,  the  worst  I  wish 
him  is,  that  in  person  he  may  experience  their  courage  and 
art  in  a  fight  upon  cquall  termcs. 

Cxsar  in  the  fourth  Chapter  and  fifth  booke  of  his  Tieir  jjti. 
Commentaries,  writes  thus  of  the  Britans  dyct.  It  is 
unlawful!  for  them  to  taste  Hares,  Geese,  or  Hennes,  yet 
they  keepe  them  all  for  their  pleasure,  and  the  inward 
parts  sow  no  Cornc,  but  live  upon  milke  and  flesh.  At 
this  day  the  English  inhabitants  cats  almost  no  flesh  more 
commonly  then  Hennes,  and  for  Gecsc  they  eatc  them  in 
two  seasons,  when  they  are  fatted  upon  the  stubble,  after 
Harvest,  and  when  they  are  grccne  about  Whitsontidc, 
at  which  time  they  are  held  for  dainties;  and  howsoever 
Hares  are  thought  to  nourish  mclancoly,  yet  they  arc 
eaten  as  Venison,  both  rostcd  and  boylcd.  They  have 
also  great  plenty  of  Connies,  the  flesh  whereof  is  fat, 
tender,  and  much  more  delicate  then  any  I  have  eaten  in 
other  parts,  so  as  they  are  in  England  preferred  before 
Hares,  at  which  the  Germans  wonder,  who  having  no 
Venison  (the  Princes  keeping  it  proper  to  themselves,  and 
the  hunting  of  Hares  being  proper  to  the  Gentlemen  in 
most  parts),  they  esteemc  Hares  as  Venison,  and  seldom 
eate  Connies,  being  there  somewhat  rare,  and  more  like 
rested  Cats  then  the  English  Connies. 

The  English  Husbandmen  eate  Barley  and  Rye  brownc 
bread,  and  preferre  it  to  white  bread  as  abiding  longer  in 
the  stomack,  and  not  so  soone  digested  with  their  labour,  [Ill.iii.ijo.]' 
but  Citizens  and  Gentlemen  eate  most  pure  white  bread, 
England  yeelding  (as  I  have  said)  all  kinds  of  Cornc  in 
plenty.  I  have  formerly  said,  that  the  English  have 
aboundance  of  Whitmeatcs,  of  all  kindcs  of  Flesh,  Fowlc 
and  Fish,  and  of  all  things  good  for  foode,  and  in  the 
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discourse  of  the  French  dyct,  I  have  shewed,  that  the 
English  have  some  proper  dainties,  not  knowne  in  other 
parts,  which  I  will  in  a  word  rcpeate.  The  Oysters  of 
England  were  of  old  carried  as  farrc  as  Rome,  being  more 
plentiful!  and  savoric,  then  in  any  other  part.  England 
hath  aboundancc  of  Godwit<i,  and  many  Sca-fowlcs,  which 
be  rare,  or  altogether  unknowne  elsewhere.  In  the 
seasons  of  the  ycere  the  English  eatc  Fallow  deare  plenti- 
fully, as  Bucks  in  Summer,  and  Does  in  Winter,  which 
they  bake  in  Pasties,  and  this  Venison  Pasty  is  a  dainty, 
rarely  found  in  any  other  Kingdome.  Likewise  Brawne 
is  a  proper  meate  to  the  English,  and  not  knowne  to 
others.  They  have  strange  variety  of  Whitmcatcs,  and 
likewise  of  preserved  banquetting  stuffc,  in  which 
Preserves  France  oncly  may  compare  with  them.  It  is 
needclessc  to  repeate  the  rest,  and  1  should  bee  tedious, 
if  I  should  search  particularly  like  dainties,  which  the 
English  have  only,  or  in  greater  abundance  then  other 
Nations.  In  generall,  the  Art  of  Cookery  is  much 
esteemed  in  England,  neither  doe  any  sooner  findc  a 
Master,  then  men  of  that  profession,  and  howsoever  they 
arc  most  esteemed,  which  tor  all  kinds  are  most  exquisite 
in  that  Art ;  yet  the  English  Cookes,  in  comparison  with 
other  Nations,  arc  most  commended  for  roasted  mcatcs. 

As  abundance  of  all  things  makes  them  cheape,  so 
riches  (preferring  a  gluttonous  appetite  before  Gold),  and 
the  prodigalitie  of  Gentlemen  (who  have  this  singular 
folly,  to  offer  more  then  things  are  worth,  as  if  it  were  a 
point  of  dignity  to  pay  more  then  others),  and  lastly  the 
great  moneys  of  silver,  and  the  not  having  small  coynes 
or  brasse  monies  to  pay  for  small  matters,  these  things  (I 
say)  in  this  great  plenty  make  us  poore,  and  greatly 
increase  the  prices  of  all  things.  Also  the  said  abundance, 
and  the  riches  vulgarly  increased,  and  the  old  customc  of 
the  English,  make  our  tables  plentifully  furnished,  where- 
upon other  Nations  estecme  us  gluttons  and  devourers  of 
flesh,  yet  the  English  tables  arc  not  ftirnishcd  with  many 
dishes,  all  for  one  mans  diet,  but  severally  for  many  mens 
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apetite,  and  not  onely  prepared  for  the  family,  but  for 
strangers  and  relicfc  of  the  poore.  I  confcsse,  that  in 
such  plenty  and  variety  of  meates,  everie  man  cannot  use 
moderation,  nor  undcrstandeth  that  these  scvcrall  mcatcs 
are  nor  for  one  man,  but  for  several!  appetites,  that  each 
may  take  what  hcc  likes.  And  I  confcsse,  that  the  English  Ti€  EagM 
custome,  first  to  serve  grosse  meates,  on  which  hunger  ""«'"'• 
spares  not  to  fccdc,  and  then  to  serve  dainties,  which  invite 
to  eate  without  hunger,  as  likewise  the  longe  sitting  and 
discoursing  at  tables,  which  makes  men  unawares  cate 
more,  then  the  Italians  can  doe  at  their  solitary  tables, 
these  things  (I  say)  give  us  just  cause  to  cry  with  Socrates, 
God  deliver  mcc  from  meates,  that  invite  to  cate  beyond 
hunger.  But  the  Italian  Sansovinc  is  much  deceived, 
writmg,  that  in  generall  the  English  cate  and  cover  the 
table  at  least  foure  times  in  the  day ;  for  howsoever  those 
that  journey,  and  some  sickly  men  staying  at  home,  may 
perhaps  take  a  small  breakfiist,  yet  in  generall  the  Englisn 
cate  but  two  mcalcs  (of  dinner  and  supper)  each  day,  and  I 
could  never  see  him  that  useth  to  eate  foure  times  in  the 
day.  And  I  will  profcsse  for  my  selfc  and  other  English- 
men, passing  through  Italy  so  fiimous  for  temperance,  (hat 
wee  often  observed,  that  howsoever  wee  might  have  a 
PuHet  and  some  flesh  prepared  for  us,  eating  it  with  a 
moderate  proportion  of  bread,  the  Italians  at  the  same 
time,  with  a  Charger  full  of  hcarbs  for  a  sallct,  and  with 
rootes,  and  like  meates  of  small  price,  would  each  of  them 
cate  two  or  three  penny-worth  of  bread.  And  since  all 
fulnesse  is  ill,  and  that  of  bread  worst,  I  thinke  wee  were 
more  temperate  in  our  dyet,  though  eating  more  flesh, 
then  they  eating  so  much  more  bread  then  wee  did.  It 
is  true  that  the  English  prepare  largely  for  ordinarie  dyet 
for  themselves  and  their  fricndes  comming  by  chance,  and 
at  feastes  for  invited  fricndes  arc  so  excessive  in  the 
number  of  dishes,  as  the  table  is  not  thought  well 
furnished,  except  they  stand  one  upon  another.  Neither 
use  they  to  set  drinke  on  the  Table,  for  which  no  roome 
is  lefr,  but  the  Cuppes  and  Glasses  arc  served  in  upon  a  [lll.iii.isi.] 
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side  Table,  drinkc  being  offered  to  none,  till  they  call  for 
it.  That  the  old  Enghsh  Hospitality  was  (I  will  boldly 
say)  a  mcere  vice,  I  have  formerly  shewed  in  the  discourse 
of  the  Italian  diet,  which  let  him  readc,  who  shall  thinke 
this  as  dissonant  from  truth,  as  it  is  from  the  vulgar 
opinion. 

If  any  stranger  desire  to  abide  long  in  a  City  or  Uni- 
versity, he  may  have  his  Table  with  some  Citizen  of  the 
better  sort,  at  a  convenient  rate,  according  to  his  quality, 
from  ten  pound  to  twenty  pound  yeercly. 

I  have  heard  some  Germans  complainc  of  the  English 
Innes,  by  the  high  way,  as  well  for  dcarenesse,  as  iot  that 
they  had  onely  roasted  meates :  But  these  Germans  land- 
ing at  Gravesend,  perhaps  were  injured  by  those  knaves, 
that  f^ocke  thither  onely  to  deceive  strangers,  and  use 
Englishmen  no  better,  and  after  went  from  thence  to 
London,  and  were  there  entertained  by  some  ordinary 
Hosts  of  strangers,  returning  home  little  acquainted  with 
English  customcs.  But  if  these  strangers  had  knowne 
the  English  tongue,  or  had  had  an  honest  guide  in  their 
journies,  and  had  knowne  to  live  at  Rome  after  the  Roman 
fashion,  which  they  seldome  doe,  (using  rather  Dutch 
Innes  and  companions),  surely  they  should  have  found, 
that  the  World  affoords  not  such  Innes  as  England  hath, 
either  for  good  and  cheape  entertainemcnt  after  the  Guests 
ownc  pleasure,  or  for  humble  attendance  on  passengers, 
yea,  even  in  very  poore  Villages,  where  if  Curculio  of 
Flautus,  should  see  the  thatched  houses,  he  would  fall  into 
a  fiiinting  of  his  spirits,  but  if  he  should  smell  the  variety 
of  meates,  his  starveling  lookc  would  be  much  chcared : 
For  assoonc  as  a  passenger  comes  to  an  Inne,  the  servants 
run  to  him,  and  one  takes  his  Horse  and  walkes  him  till 
he  be  cold,  then  rubs  him,  and  gives  him  mcatc,  yet  I 
must  say  that  they  are  not  much  to  be  trusted  in  this  last 
point,  without  the  eye  of  the  Master  or  his  Servant,  to 
oversee  them.  Another  servant  gives  the  passenger  his 
private  chamber,  and  kindles  his  6er,  the  third  puis  of  his 
bootes,    and    makes   them   deane.     Then    the    Host   or 
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Hostesse  visits  him,  and  if  he  wUl  catc  with  the  Host, 
or  at  a  commoti  Table  with  others,  his  mcalc  will  cost  him 
sixe  pence,  or  in  some  places  but  foure  pence,  (yet  this 
course  is  lesse  Honourable,  and  not  used  by  Gentlemen) : 
but  if  he  will  catc  in  his  chamber,  he  commands  what 
meatc  he  will  according  to  his  appetite,  and  as  much  as 
he  thinkcs  6t  for  him  and  his  company,  yea,  the  kitchin 
is  open  to  him,  to  command  the  meat  to  be  dressed  as  he 
best  Hkes;  and  when  he  sits  at  Table,  the  Host  or 
Hostesse  will  accompany  him,  or  if  they  have  many 
Guests,  will  at  least  visit  him,  takinc  it  for  curtesic  to  be 
bid  sit  downe :  while  he  eates,  if  he  have  company 
especially,  he  shall  be  offred  musicke,  which  he  may 
freely  take  or  refuse,  and  if  he  be  solitary,  the  Musitians  Tit  Imui. 
will  give  him  the  good  day  with  musicke  in  the  morning. 
It  is  the  customc  and  no  way  disgracefull  to  set  up  port 
of  supper  for  his  brcakefast;  In  the  evening  or  in  the 
morning  after  breakefast,  (for  the  common  sort  use  not  to 
dine,  but  ride  from  brcakefast  to  supper  time,  yet  corn- 
mine  early  to  the  Inne  for  better  resting  of  their  Horses) 
he  Miall  have  a  reckoning  in  writing,  and  if  it  scemc 
unreasonable,  the  Host  wiD  satisfie  him,  cither  for  the  due 
price,  or  by  abating  part,  especially  if  the  servant  deceive 
nim  any  way,  which  one  of  experience  will  soone  find. 
Having  formerly  spoken  of  ordinary  expcnces  by  the  high 
way,  aswell  in  the  particular  journall  of  the  first  Part,  as 
in  a  Chapter  of  this  Part  purposely  treating  thereof,  I 
wilt  now  onely  adde  that  a  Gentleman  and  his  Man  shall 
spend  as  much,  as  if  he  were  accompanied  with  another 
Gentleman  and  his  Man,  and  if  Gentlemen  will  in  such 
sort  joyne  together,  to  eate  at  one  Table,  the  expences  will 
be  much  deminished.  Lastly,  a  Man  cannot  more  freely 
command  at  home  in  his  ownc  House,  then  hcc  may  doc 
in  his  Inne,  and  at  parting  if  he  give  some  few  pence  to 
the  Chambertin  &  Ostler,  they  wish  him  a  happy  journey. 
England  hath  three  publike  Feasts  of  great  cxpence  and 
pompous  solemnity,  namely  the  coronation  of  the  Kings, 
the  Feast  of  S.  George,  as  well  upon  his  day  yeercly,  as 
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imes  wnen 


HIT 


Tieir  Jriai 


■  the  Order  is  installed,  an 
the  third  when  Serjants  at  the  Law  arc  called.  The  Lord 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  London,  upon  the  day  when  he  is 
swornc  &  enters  his  Office,  keeps  a  solemnc  Feast  with 
publike  shewes  of  great  magnilkcncc,  besides  that  hee  and 
[III.iIi.ts2.]  the  Shcriffcs  of  the  Citie,  daily  kccpc  well  furnished 
Tables,  to  entertaine  any  Gentleman  or  stranger  that  will 
come  to  them,  to  the  great  honour  of  the  City,  in  this 
particular  passing  all  other  Cities  of  the  World  knownc 
to  us. 

For  the  point  of  drinking,  the  English  at  a  Feast  will 
drinkc  two  or  three  healths  in  remembrance  of  speciaJl 
friends,  or  respected  honourable  persons,  and  in  our  time 
some  Gentlemen  and  Commanders  from  the  warres  of 
Netherland  brought  in  the  custome  of  the  Germans  large 
garaussing,  but  this  custome  is  in  our  time  also  in  good 
measure  left.  Likewise  in  some  private  Gentlemens 
houses,  and  with  some  Captaincs  and  Souldiers,  and  with 
the  vulgar  sort  of  Citizens  and  Artisans,  large  and  in-  , 
temperate  drinking  is  used ;  but  in  general!  the  greater  | 
and  better  part  of  the  English,  hold  all  excesse  blame- 
worthy, and  drunkcnncssc  a  rcprochfiill  vice.  Clownes 
and  vulgar  men  onely  use  large  drinking  of  Bccre  or  Ale, 
how  much  soever  it  is  esteemed  excellent  drinke  even 
among  strangers,  but  Gentlemen  garrawse  onely  in  Wine» 
with  which  many  mixe  sugar,  which  I  never  <»scrved  in 
any  other  place  or  Kingdome,  to  be  used  for  that  purpose. 
And  because  the  taste  of  the  English  is  thus  delighted 
with  swectencsse,  the  Wines  in  Tavcrncs,  (for  I  speakc 
not  of  Merchants  or  Gentlemens  Cellars)  are  commonly 
mixed  at  the  filling  thereof,  to  make  them  pleasant.  And 
the  same  delight  in  sweetnesse  bath  made  the  use  of 
Corands  of  Corinth  so  frequent  in  all  places,  and  with  all 
persons  in  England,  as  the  very  Greekes  that  sell  them, 
wonder  what  wc  doe  with  such  great  quantities  thereof, 
and  know  not  how  we  should  spend  them,  except  wc  use 
them  for  dying,  or  to  fcede  lioggcs. 
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Chap  MIL 

Of  Scotland  touching  the  Subjects  contained   in 
the  first  Chapter. 

He  Longitude  of  Scotland  extends  five  SisiJanJ. 
degrees  from  the  Meridian  of  sixcteenc 
degrees  to  that  of  one  and  twenty  degrees, 
and  the  Latitude  extends  fourc  degrees 
from  the  Paralel  of  fifty  sixe  degrees  and 
a  halfc,  to  that  of  sixty  degrees  xnd  a 
hatfe.  In  the  Geogmphtcal  description 
wherof,  I  wi!  briefly  follow  the  very  words  of  Camden 
(as  necre  as  I  can),  being  an  Authour  without  exception. 
I  The  Gadeni  of  Scotland  were  of  old  next  neighbours 
to  the  Ottadini  of  Northumberland  in  England,  and 
inhabited  the  Countrcy  now  called  Tcysidale,  wherein  is 
nothing  memorable  but  the  Monastery  of  Mailros.  2  In 
Mcrch,  (so  called  as  a  bordering  Countrey)  the  Castle 
Hume  is  the  old  possession  of  the  Lords  of  Hume,  nccrc 
which  is  Kelso  the  ancient  dwelling  of  the  EaHcs  of  Both- 
well,  which  were  long  by  inheritance  Admirals  of  Scotland, 
and  the  Mcrch  Is  mentioned  in  Histories  for  nothing 
more,  then  the  valour  of  the  said  Larlcs.  3  Laudania  of 
old  called  Pictland,  shooteth  out  from  Merch  towards 
the  Scottish  narrow  Sea,  called  the  Frith,  and  is  fiill  of 
mountaines,  but  hath  few  woods.  In  this  Country  are 
these  little  Cities  or  Towncs,  Dunbarrc,  Haddington,  and 
Musleborrow,  places  wherein  hath  beene  seene  the  warlike 
vertue  of  the  Knglish  and  Scots.  Somewhat  lower  and 
ncere  to  the  foresaid  Frith,  lies  Edenborough,  which 
Ptolomy  cals  Castrum  Alatum,  a  rich  City  of  old  com- 
passed with  wals,  and  the  seate  of  the  Kings,  whose  Palace 
is  at  the  East  end  in  a  valty,  over  which  hangs  a  moun- 
taine,  called  the  Chaire  of  Arthur  (our  Britan  Prince),  and 
fi-om  this  Pailacc  is  an  casic  ascent  to  the  West  end,  where 
the  length  of  the  City  ends  in  a  steepe  rocke,  upon  which 
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is  built  a  most  strong  Castle,  called  the  Maidens  Castle, 
the  same  which  Ptolomy  cals  Alatum.      This  City  was 
long  under  the  English  Saxons,  and  about  the  yecrc  960, 
(England  being  invaded  by  the  Danes)  it  became  subjt 
to  the  Scots.     Leth  is  a  mile  distant,  and  is  a  most  com-I 
modiaus  Haven,  upon  the  narrow  Scottish  GiJfe,  vulgarlyi 
called  Edenborough  Frith. 
[III.iii.1g3.]       4  Towards  the  West  lay  the  Selgovae  upon  another! 
Guife,  running  betweene  England  and  Scotland,  vulgarlj 
called  Solway  Frith,  of  the  said  Selgova:,  inhabiting  thfil 
Countries  called  Eskedalc,  Annandalc,  and  Nidisdale  (iqj 
which  is  the  little  Towne  Dunfrise.) 

5  Next  lay  the  Novantes  in  the  Valleys,  where  Gallway] 
and  Whitterne  (which  Citie  Ptolomy  calls  Leucopibia)  are) 
seated. 

6  In  the  little  Countric  Caricta  having  good  pastures,, 
is  the  little  Towne  Gergeny,  which  Ptolomy  calfes  Reri-j 
gonium. 

7  More  inward  lay  the  Damnii,  where  now  Sterling,^ 
Merteth  and  Claidsdale  are  seated.  Here  the  River  j 
Cluyde  runnes  by  Hamelton  (the  seate  of  the  Hamclton8 
Family  of  English  race,  of  which  the  third  Earle  of  Arrao 
liveth  in  our  dayes)  and  after  by  Glascow  (the  seat  of  an 
Archbishop,  and  a  little  Universitic.)  Here  is  the  Tcrri- , 
tory  called  Lennox,  whereof  the  Stewards  have  long  time 
been  Earles,  of  which  Family  the  late  Kings  of  Scotland 
are  discended,  and  namely  James  the  sixth,  who  raised  this 
Earledom  to  a  Dukedome,  giving  that  title  to  the  Lord 
d'Aubigny,  and  these  Daubignii  serving  in  the  French  and 
Neapolitane  \varres,  were  Tionoured  by  the  Kings  of 
France,  with  addition  of  Buckles  Or  in  a  field  Gueules,  to 
their  ancient  coate  of  Armes,  with  this  inscription  Dis- 
tantia  Jungo  (that  is.  Distant  things  I  joyne.)  Sterling, 
or  Strivelm  lyes  not  farre  off,  a  little  Citie  of  the  Kings 
having  a  most  strong  Castle  upon  the  brow  of  a  stcepe 
rocke. 

8  Next  these  towards  the  North  lay  the  Caledonii, 
somewhat  more  barbarous  then  the  rest  (as  commonly  they 
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are  more  rude  towards  the  North),  where  not  onely  the 
aire  is  cold,  but  the  Country  wast  and  mountanous.  And 
here  was  the  Caledonian  Wood,  so  knowne  to  the  Roman 
Writers,  as  it  was  by  them  taken  for  all  Britany,  and  the 
Woods  thereof.  At  this  day  this  Region  is  called  by  the 
Scots  Allibawne,  and  by  the  Lattnes  Albania,  and  containcs 
the  Bishoprick  of  Dunkclcdon,  and  the  Territory  ArgUe 
(so  called  as  neere  the  Irish),  of  which  the  CambcUan 
Family  hath  the  title  of  Earles  of  Argilc,  who  arc  the 
Mncrall  Justices  of  Scotland  by  right  of  inheritance,  and 
Great  Masters  of  the  Kings  Houshold. 

9  Towards  the  West  by  the  Epidii,  inhabiting  a  wast 
and  Fenny  Country,  now  called  Cantirc  (that  is,  a  corner 
of  land),  and  next  lies  Asslnshire. 

10  Next  lay  the  Crcones,  which  Region  is  now  called 
Strath  naern. 

1 1  Next  lay  the  Cornovaca-,  at  the  Promontory  Hey. 

12  On  the  East-side  of  the  Caledonians  lay  the  Vemi- 
cones,  in  the  fruitfull  little  Region  called  I-'ife,  where  is 
the  Townc  of  Saint  Andrew,  Metropolitan  of  all  Scotland. 

13  The  little  Region  Athol  is  fertile,  of  whicli  the 
Stuards  of  the  Family  of  Lome  have  the  title  of  Earles. 
Here  is  Strathbolgy  the  seate  of  the  Earles  of  Huntly,  of 
the  Family  of  the  Scatons,  who  tookc  the  name  of  Gordan 
by  the  authority  of  a  Parliament. 

14  Next  lies  Goury,  having  fruitfull  fields  of  Wheatc, 
whereof  John  Lord  Rethven  was  of  late  made  Earle  :  but 
Arrell  in  this  Region,  hath  long  given  the  title  of  Earle 
to  the  Family  of  Hayes. 

15  under  Fife  lies  Angush,  where  is  Scone,  famous  for 
the  Kings  consecration.  Montrose  hath  his  Earles  of  the 
Family  of  the  Grahames:  but  the  Douglasses  Earles  of 
Angush,  of  an  honorable  Family,  were  made  Governours 
by  Robert  the  third  of  this  Region  ;  and  these  Earles  are 
esteemed  the  chiefe  and  principall  Earles  of  all  Scotland, 
and  it  is  said,  that  they  have  right  to  carry  the  Kings 
Crowne  at  the  solemne  assemblies  of  the  Kingdome. 

16.  17  Next  lye  the  two  Regions  of  Marnia  and  Marria 
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upon  the  sea,  where  is  Dunetyrc,  the  chicfc  seatc  of  the 
Family   of   the   Keythes,   who   by   warlike   vertue   have 
deserved  to  be  the  Marshalls  of  the  Kingdome,  and  Aber- 
dene  (that  is  the  mouth  of  the  Dene)  is  a  famous  Uni-, 
versity.     And  Queene  Mary  created  John  Ereskin  Eartej 
of  Marre,  who  lately  was  the  Regent  of  Scotland,  and  isj 
by  inheritance  Sheriffe  of  the  County  of  Sterling. 

18  Next  lay  the  Taizali,  where  now  Buquhan  is  seated.' 

[in.iii.154.]       '9  Then  towards  Murrey  Frith,  the  Votomagi  of  old 
inhabited  Rosse  murray  and  Nesseland.     ao  More  inncrlyj 
is  the  Gulfe  Vararis,  right  over  against  the  Towne  Inver-' 
nessc. 

21  The  Cantx  possessed  the  corner  of  land  shooting- 
towards  the  Sea,  where  is  the  most  sate  Haven  Cromer-' 
22.23  Yc^  more  inwardly  where  Bean,  Rosse,  and  Souther- 
land  are  seated,  the  Lugi  and  Mertx  of  old  inhabited. 
Thus  farre  Edward  the  first  King  of  England  subdued  all 
with  his  victorious  Army,  having  beaten  the  Scots  on  al! 
sides.     In  Southerland  are  Mountaincs  of  white  Marble, 
(a  very  miracle  in  this  cold  clyme),  but  of  no  use,  the 
cxcesse   and    magnificence   in   buildino    having    not   ycti 
reached  into  these  remote  parts.     24  Further  neare  Cat-] 
nesse  the  Catni  of  old  inhabited,  the  Earles  of  which 
Country,  arc  of  the  ancient  and  Noble  Families  of  the] 
Sint-cleres,     25  Urdehead  is  thought  the  remotest  Pro-^ 
montory  of  all  Britany,  where  the  Cornabii  of  old  in- 
habited. 

TAf  llandi.  36  I  will  in  one  word  mention  the  Hands.     In  the  Gulfe 

Glotta,  or  Dunbritten  Frith,  lyes  the  Hand  Glotta,  called 
Arran  by  the  Scots,  giving  the  title  to  an  Earle.  Next 
that  lyes  Rothesia,  now  called  Buthe,  whence  are  the 
Stewards  Kings  of  Scots,  as  they  say.  Then  Hcllan  the 
Hand  of  the  Sayntes.  Without  the  foresaid  Guife,  many 
Hands  lye  thickc  together,  vulgarly  called  the  Westerne 
Hands,  and  numbred  forty  foure,  being  of  old  called  bj  ~ 
some  Hebrides,  by  others  Inchadcs,  and  Leucades,  and  by] 
many  (as  Ptolomy)  Ebiida;.  Ina  one  of  these  Hands  have 
a   Monastery,  ftmous  for  the  buriall  of  the  Kings  of 
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Scotland,  and  for  the  habitation  of  many  holy  men,  among 
which  was  Columbus,  the  Apostle  of  ^e  Picts,  of  whose 
Cell  the  Hand  was  also  named  Columbkill.  The  Scots 
bought  all  these  Hands  of  the  Norwegians,  as  a  great 
stre^th  to  the  Kingdomc,  though  ycclding  very  little 
profit ;  the  old  inhabitants  (whether  Scots,  or  Irish)  being 
of  desperate  daring,  and  impatient  of  being  subject  to 
any  lawcs.  Ncarc  tnesc  lye  the  Orcades  (vulgarly  Orkney) 
about  thirty  in  number,  ycclding  competent  quantity  of 
Barley,  but  no  Wheatc  or  trees.  The  chiefe  whereof  is 
Pomonia,  well  knowne  by  the  Episcopatl  scatc,  and  yccld- 
ing both  Tynnc  and  Lcade.  These  Orcades  Hands  were 
subject  to  the  Danes,  and  the  inhabitants  speake  the 
Gothes  language,  but  Christiern  King  of  the  Danes  sold 
his  right  to  the  King  of  Scotland.  Five  dayes  and  nights 
sayle  trom  the  Orcades,  is  the  Hand  Thute,  so  often 
mentioned  by  Poets  to  exprcsse  the  furthest  corner  of 
the  World,  whereupon  Virgill  saith ;  Tibi  scrvict  ultima 
Thule:  that  is.  The  furthest  Thule  shall  thee  serve. 
Many  have  thought,  that  Iseland  was  this  Thule,  con- 
demned to  cold  ayre  and  perpctuall  Winter  :  but  Camden 
thinkes  rather  that  Schotiand  is  Thule,  which  the 
Marrincrs  now  call  Thilensall,  being  subject  to  the  King 
of  Scotland.  In  the  German  Sea,  towards  the  coast  of 
Britany,  are  few  Hands,  save  onely  in  Edenburg  Frith, 
where  these  are  found,  May,  Basse,  Keth,  and  Inche  colme 
(that  is,  the  Hand  of  Columbus.) 

Scotland  reaching  so  farre  into  the  North,  must  needs  Tie  lUuai'm. 
be  subject  to  excessive  cold,  yet  the  same  is  in  some  sort 
mitigated  by  the  thicknesse  of  the  cloudy  aire  and  sea 
vapours.  And  as  in  the  Northerne  parts  of  England,  they 
have  small  pleasantnes,  goodnesse  or  abundance  of  Fruites 
and  Flowers,  so  in  Scotland  they  must  have  lessc,  or  none 
at  all.  And  I  remember,  that  comming  to  Barwick  in  the 
moneth  of  May,  wcc  had  great  stormcs,  and  felt  great 
cold,  when  for  two  moneths  before,  the  pleasant  Spring 
had  smiled  on  us  at  London. 

On  the  West  side  of  Scotland  are  many   Woodcs,  Titftmniy. 
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Mountaines  and  Lakes.  On  the  East  side  towards  the 
Sea,  I  passed  Fifcj  a  pleasant  little  lemtory  oJ  open  fields, 
without  inclosures,  iruitfull  in  Corne  (as  bee  all  the  partes 
neare  Barwick,  save  that  they  yecid  little  wheate,  and 
much  Barley  and  Oatcs),  and  all  a  plaine  Country,  but  it 
had  no  Woodes  at  all,  onely  the  Gentlemens  dwellings 
were  shaddowed  with  some  little  Groves,  pleasant  to  the 
view.  Scotland  abounds  with  Fish,  and  hath  plenty  of  all 
Cattell,  yet  not  so  biggc  as  ours,  and  their  Horses  are  full 
of  spirit,  and  patient  of  labour,  but  very  little,  so  as  the 
Scots  then  would  give  any  price  for  one  of  our  English 
Gueldings,  which  notwithstanding  in  Qyeenc  Elizabeths 
time  might  not  upon  great  penalty  be  sold  unto  them. 

[III'iii-1550  The  Navy  or  shipping  of  Scotland,  was  of  small 
strength  in  the  memory  of  our  Age,  neither  were  their 
Marnners  of  great  experience,  but  to  make  them  more 

Tht  trajidt.  diligent  Merchants,  their  Kings  had  formerly  laid  small  or 
no  impositions  or  customes  on  them :  And  while  the 
English  had  warre  with  the  Spaniards,  the  Scots  as  neutrals 
by  carrying  of  English  commodities  into  Spaine,  and  by 
having  their  ships  for  more  security  laden  by  English 
Merchants,  grew  somewhat  richer  and  more  experienced 
in  Navigation,  and  had  better  and  stronger  shippcs  then  in 
former  time.  And  surely  since  ihc  Scots  are  very  daring, 
I  cannot  see  why  their  Marnners  should  not  bee  bold 
and  couragious,  howsoever  they  have  not  hitherto  made 
any  long  voyages,  rather  for  want  of  riches,  then  for  sloth- 
fiilnesse  or  want  of  courage.  The  Inhabitants  of  the 
Westerne  parts  of  Scotland,  carry  into  Ireland  and  Neigh- 
bouring places,  red  and  pickeled  Herrings,  Sea  coalcs,  and 
Aquavits,  with  like  commodities,  and  brinp  out  of  Ireland 
Yarnc  and  Cowcs  hides  or  Silver.  The  Easternc  Scots, 
carry  into  France  course  cloathcs,  both  linnen  and  woollen, 
which  be  narrow  and  shrinkc  in  the  wetting.  They  also 
carry  thether  WooU,  Skinnes  of  Goates,  Weathers,  and  of 
Conies,  and  divers  kindcs  of  Fishes,  taken  in  the  Scottish 
Sea,  and  neere  other  Northerne  Hands,  and  after  smoked, 
or  otherwise  dried   and   salted.     And  they   bring  from 
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thence  Salt  and  Wines:  but  the  cheefc  traffickc  of  the 
Scots  is  in  fourc  places,  namely  at  Camphirc  in  Zcland, 
whether  they  carry  Salt,  the  skinnes  of  Weathers,  Otters, 
Badgers,  and  Martens,  and  bring  from  thence  Cornc. 
And  at  Burdeaux  in  France,  whether  they  carry  cloathes, 
and  the  same  skinnes,  and  bring  from  thence  Wines, 
Prunes,  Walnuts,  and  Chessenuts.  Thirdly,  within  the 
Balticke  Sea,  whether  they  carry  the  said  Clothes  and 
Skinnes,  and  bring  thence  Flaxe,  Hempe,  Iron,  Pitch  and 
Tarre.  And  lastly  in  England,  whether  they  carry  Linnai 
cloathes,  Yarnc,  and  Salt,  and  bring  thence  Wheate,  Oates, 
Beancs,  and  like  things. 

The  Scots  have  no  Staple  in  any  forrajgne  City,  but 
trade  in  France  upon  the  League  of  the  Nations,  and  in 
Dcnmarke  have  priviledges  by  the  affinity  of  the  Kings, 
and  Dockc  in  great  numbers  into  Poland,  abounding  in  all 
things  for  fbode,  and  yeelding  many  commodities.  And 
in  these  Kingdomcs  they  lived  at  this  time  in  great  multi- 
tudes, rather  for  the  poverty  of  their  owne  Kingdomc, 
then  for  any  great  traffickc  they  exercised  there,  dealing 
rather  for  small  fiydels,  then  for  great  quantities  of  rich 
wares. 

Touching  their  diet :  They  eate  much  red  Colewort  Tie  Jiti. 
and  Cabbage,  but  little  fresh  mcatc,  using  to  salt  their 
Mutton  and  Gccse,  which  made  me  more  wonder,  that 
they  used  to  eate  Beefe  without  salting.  The  Gentlemen 
reckon  their  revenewes,  not  by  rents  of  monie,  but  by 
chauldrons  of  victuals,  and  kccpc  many  peuplc  in  their 
Families,  yet  living  most  on  Corne  and  Rootcs,  not  spend- 
ing any  great  quantity  of  flesh. 

My  self  was  at  a  Knights  house,  who  had  many 
servants  to  attend  him,  that  brought  in  his  meate  witn 
their  heads  covered  with  blew  caps,  the  Tabic  being  more 
then  halfe  furnished  with  great  platters  of  porrcdge,  each 
having  a  little  peece  of  sodden  meate;  And  when  the 
Table  was  served,  the  servants  did  sit  downe  with  us, 
but  the  upper  messe  in  steede  of  porredgc,  had  a  Pullet 
with  some  prunes  in  the  broth.     And  I  observed  no  Art 
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of  Cookery,  or  furniture  of  Houshold  stufFc,  but  rather 
rude  neglect  of  both,  though  my  sclfc  and  my  companion, 
sent  from  the  Governour  of  Barwicke  about  bordering] 
aifaires,  were  entertained  after  their  best  manner.     The 
Scots  living  then  in  factions,  used  to  keepe  many  folIowcra,j 
and  so  consumed  their  rcvcncw  of  victuals,  living  in  some! 
want   of  money.     They   vulgarly   cate  harth   Cakes  ofl 
Oatcs,  but  in  Cities  have  also  whcatcn  bread,  which  for] 
the  most  port  was  bought  by  Courtiers,  Gentlemen,  and 
the  best  sort  of  Citizens.     When  1  lived  at  Barwicke,  the 
Scots  weekely  upon  the  market  day,  obtained  leave  ia 
writing  of  the  Governour,   to  buy  Pease  and   Hcanes,! 
whereof,  as  also  of  Wheate,  their  Merchants  at  this  dayj 
send  great  quantity  ^m  London  into  Scotland. 

They  drinkc  pure  Wines,  not  with  sugar  as  the  English, 
yet  at  Feasts  tney  put  Comfits  in  the  Wine,  after  the 
French  manner,  but  they  had  not  our  Vinteners  fraud  toi 
mixe  their  Wines.  1  did  never  see  nor  heare  that  they] 
have  any  publike  Innes  with  signcs  hanging  out,  but  the! 
better  sort  of  Citizens  brew  Ale,  their  usuall  drinke  (whichl 
will  distemper  a  strangers  bodie) ;  and  the  same  Citizens! 
will  eiiCcrtaine  passengers  upon  acquaintance  or  entreaty.  I 
Their  bedsteads  were  then  like  Cubbards  in  the  wall,  with) 
doorcs  to  be  opened  aiid  shut  at  pleasure,  so  as  we  climbedi 
up  to  our  beds.  They  used  but  one  shecte,  open  at  thej 
sides  and  top,  but  close  at  the  fccte,  and  so  doublcif 
Passengers  did  seeke  a  stable  for  their  Horses  in  somel 
other  place,  and  did  there  buy  hors-mcat,  and  if  pcrhapsj 
the  same  house  yeelded  a  stable  yet  the  payment  for  tfief 
Horse  did  not  make  them  have  beds  free  as  in  England.] 
I  omit  to  spcakc  of  the  Innes  and  expcnccs  therein,  havins 
delated  the  same  in  the  Itinerary  of  the  first  Part,  anc 
a  Chapter  in  this  Part,  cxpressely  treating  thereof.  When^^ 
passengers  goe  to  bed,  their  customc  was  to  present  thcm^| 
with  a  sleeping  cuppe  of  wine  at  parting.  The  Country  ^^ 
people  and  Merchants  used  to  drinkc  largely,  the  Gentle-  , 
men  some-what  more  sparingly,  yet  the  very  Courtiers,  at| 
Feasts,  by  night  meetings,  and  entertaining  any  stranger, 
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used  to  drinkc  healths  not  without  cxccssc,  and  {to  spcakc 
truth  without  offence),  the  excesse  of  drinking  was  then 
fcrre  greater  in  generall  among  the  Scots  then  the  English. 
My  selfc  being  at  the  Court  invited  by  some  Gentlemen 
to  supper,  and  being  forewarned  to  fearc  this  cxccssc, 
would  not  promise  to  sup  with  them  but  upon  condition 
that  my  Invitcr  would  be  my  protection  from  large 
drioking,  which  I  was  many  times  forced  to  invoke, 
being  curteously  entertained,  and  much  provoked  to 
gwaussing,  and  so  for  that  time  avoided  any  great 
mCempcrancc.  Kcmcmbring  this,  and  having  since 
observed  in  my  conversation  at  the  English  Court  with 
the  Scots  of  the  better  sort,  that  they  spend  great  part  of 
the  night  in  drinking,  not  onely  wine,  but  even  beere,  as 
my  selfc  will  not  accuse  them  of  great  intemperance,  so  I 
cannot  altogether  free  them  from  the  imputation  of 
cxccssc,  wherewith  the  popular  voice  chargeth  them. 
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Chap.  V. 

Of  Ireland,  touching  the  particular  subjects  of 
the  first  Chapter. 

He  Longitude  of  Ireland  extends  foure  IrthttJ. 
degrees  from  the  Meridian  of  eleven 
degrees  and  a  halfc,  to  that  of  fiftecne  and 
a  halfc,  and  the  Latitude  extends  also 
foure  degrees  from  the  Paralc!  of  fifty 
(bare  degrees  to  that  of  fifty  eight 
degrees.  In  the  Geographical!  description 
I  will  follow  Camden  as  formerly. 

This  fiimous  Hand  in  the  Virginian  Sea,  is  by  olde 
Writers  called  Icrna  Invcrna,  and  Iris,  by  the  old  inhabit- 
ants Eryn,  by  the  old  Britans  Yucrdhen,  by  the  English 
at  this  day  Ireland,  and  by  the  Irish  Bardcs  at  this  day 
Banno,  In  which  sense  of  the  Irish  word,  Aviccn  caJs  it 
the  holy  Hand,  besides  Plutarch  of  old  called  it  Ogigia, 
and  after  him  Isidore  named  it  Scotia.     This  Ireland 
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according  to  the  Inhabitants,  is  devided  into  two  parts,  the 
wild  Irish,  and  the  English  Irish,  living  in  the  English 
Pale:  but  of  the  old  Kingdomes  tive  in  number,  it  is 
devided  into  five  parts. 

Meumter.  '  The  first  is  by  the  Irish  called  Mowne,  by  the  English 

Mounster,  and  is  subdcvided  into  sixe  Counties,  of  Kerry, 

of  Limricke,  of  Corcke,  of  Tipperary,  of  the  Holy  Crosse,j 

and  of  Waterford,  to  which  the  seventh  Count)'  of  Des~j 

mond  is  now  added.     The  Gangavi  a  Scithean  people] 

comming  into  Spainc,  and  from  thence  into  Ireland,  in-| 

habited  the  County  of  Kerry,  fiill  of  woody  mountaines,! 

in   which  the  Earlcs  of  Desmond   had   the  dignity  of) 

Palatines,  having  their  House  in  Trailes,  a  little  Townel 

now  almost  uninhabited  :    Not  (arre  thence  lies  Saint  MaryJ 

Wic,  vule:arly  called  Smerwicke,  where  the  Lord  Arthur 

Gray,  bemg  Lord  Deputy,  happily  overthrew  the  aidinj 

[in.iii.1s7,]  woopes  sent  to  the  Earle  of  Desmond  from  the  Pope,  anc 
the  King  of  Spaine.  On  the  South  side  of  Kerry  lies  the! 
County  of  Desmond,  of  old  inhabited  by  three  kinds  of 
people,  the  Luceni  (being  Spaniards),  the  Velabri  (so  called 
of  their  seate  upon  the  Sea  waters  or  Marshes),  and  the 
Iberni,  called  the  upper  Irish,  inhabiting  about  Beerehaven 
&  Baltimore,  two  Havens  well  known  by  the  plentifiil 
fishing  of  Herrings,  and  the  late  invasion  of  the  Spaniards 
in  the  yeere  1601.  Next  to  these  is  the  County  of  Mac| 
Carti  More,  of  Irish  race,  whom  as  enemy  to  the  Fitz- 
geralds  Queene  Elizabeth  made  Earle  oi  Glencar  in  the ! 
yeere  1566.  For  of  the  Fitz-Geralds  of  the  Family 
of  the  Earlcs  of  Kildare,  the  Earles  of  Desmond 
descended,  who  being  by  birth  English,  and  created 
Earles  by  King  Edward  the  third,  became  hatefull 
Rebels  in  our  time.  The  third  County  hath  the  name  of 
the  City  Corkc,  consisting  almost  all  of  one  long  strcctc, 
but  well  knowne  and  frequented,  which  is  so  compassed 
with  rebellious  neighbours,  as  they  of  old  not  daring  to 
marry  their  Daughters  to  them,  the  custome  grew  and 
continues  to  this  day,  that  by  mutual!  marriages  one  with 
another,  all  the  Citizens  arc  of  kinne  in  some  degree  of 
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Affinity.  Not  ferrc  thence  is  Yoghall,  having  a  safe 
Haven,  necre  which  the  Vicounts  of  Barry  of  English  race 
are  seated.  In  the  fourth  G>unty  of  Tippcrary,  nothing 
is  memorable,  but  that  it  is  a  Palatinate.  The  little 
Townc  Ho!y-Crosse,  in  tlic  County  of  the  same  name, 
hath  many  creat  privilcdgcs.  The  sixth  County  hath 
the  name  of  the  City  Limerike,  the  seate  of  a  Bishop, 
wherein  is  a  strong  Castle  built  by  King  John.  Not  farrc 
thence  is  Awne  the  seate  of  a  Bishop,  and  the  lower 
Osscry,  giving  the  title  of  an  Earle  to  the  Butlers,  and 
the  Towne  Thurles,  giving  them  also  the  title  of  Vicount. 
And  there  is  Cassiles,  now  a  poore  City,  but  the  seate  of 
an  Archbishoppe.  The  seventh  County  hath  the  name 
of  the  City  Waterford,  which  the  Irish  call  Porthlargi,  of 
the  commodious  Haven,  a  rich  and  well  inhabited  City, 
esteemed  the  second  to  Dublyn.  And  because  the  In- 
habitants long  fhithtully  helped  the  English  in  subduing 
Ireland,  our  Kings  gave  them  excessive  privilcdges,  but 
they  rashly  foiling  in  their  obedience,  at  King  James 
his  commtng  to  the  Crowne,  could  not  in  long  time 
obtainc  the  confirmation  of  their  old  Charter. 

2  Lemster  the  second  part  of  Ireland  is  fertile,  and  Ltmittr. 
yeelds  plenty  of  Come,  and  hath  a  most  temperate  mild 
Aire,  being  devided  into  ten  Counties,  of  Catterlogh, 
Kilkenny,  Wexford,  Dublyn,  Kildare,  the  Kings  County, 
the  Quecnes  County,  the  Counties  of  Longford,  of  Fernes 
and  of  Wicklc.  The  Cariondi  of  old  inhabited  Caterlogh 
(or  Carloo)  County,  and  they  also  inhabited  great  part  of 
Kilkenny,  of  upper  Osscry  and  of  Ormond,  which  have 
nothing  memorable,  but  the  Earles  of  Ormond,  of  the 
great  Family  of  the  Butlers,  infcriour  to  no  Earle  in 
Ireland,  {not  to  spcake  of  Fitz-patric  Baron  of  upper 
Osscry.)  It  is  rediculous,  which  some  Irish  (who  will  be 
beleeved  as  men  of  credit)  report  of  Men  in  these  parts 
yeerely  turned  into  Wolves,  except  the  aboundance  of 
melancholy  humour  transports  them  to  imagine  that  they 
arc  so  transformed.  Kilkenny  giving  name  to  the  second 
County,  is  a  pleasant  Towne,  the  chiefe  of  the  Townes, 
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within  Land,  memorable  for  the  civility  of  the  Inhahitants, 
for  the  Husbandmens  labour,  and  the  pleasant  Orchards. 
I  passe  over  the  wailed  Towne  Thomastowne,  and  the 
ancient  City  Rheban,  now  a  poore  Village  with  a  Castle, 
yet  of  old  giving  the  title  of  Barronet.  I  passe  over  the 
Village  and  strong  Castle  of  Leighlin,  with  the  Countreyl 
adjoyning,  usuq>cd  by  the  Sept  of  the  Cavanaghs,  nowi 
surnamea  Omorcs.  Also  I  omit  Rosse,  of  old  a  large 
City,  at  this  day  of  no  moment.  The  third  County  of 
Wexford,  (called  by  the  Irish  County  Reogh)  was  of  old 
inhabited  by  the  Mcnappii,  where  at  the  Towne  called 
Banna,  ihc  English  made  their  first  discent  into  Ireland, 
and  upon  that  Coast  are  very  dangerous  flats  in  the  Sea, 
which  they  vulgarly  call  Grounds.  The  City  Weshford, 
Weisford,  or  Wextord,  is  the  checfe  of  the  County,  not 
great,  but  deserving  praise  for  their  iaithfulnesse  towards 
the  English,  and  frequently  inhabited  by  Men  of  English 
race.  The  Cauci,  (a  Scabordcring  Nation  of  Germany), 
and  the  Menappii  aforesaid,  of  old  inhabited  the  territories 
now  possessed  by  the  Omorcs  and  Obims.  Also  they 
inhabited  the  fourth  County  of  Kildare  a  fruitfull  soyle, 
having  the  chccfc  Towne  of  the  same  name,  greatlie 
honoured  in  the  infancie  of  the  Church  by  Saint  Brigcs. 
[ni.iii.i$8.]  King  Edward  the  second,  created  the  Giralds  Earles  of 
Kildare.  The  Eblani  of  old  inhabited  the  territory  of 
Dublin  the  fifth  County,  having  a  fertile  soyle  and  rich 
pastures,  but  wanting  wood,  so  as  they  burne  TurfFe,  or 
Seacoale  brought  out  of  England.  The  City  Dublyn 
called  Divelin  by  the  English,  and  Balaclcigh  (as  seated 
upon  hurdles)  by  the  Irish,  is  the  checfe  City  of  the  King- 
dome  and  seate  of  Justice,  fairely  built,  frequently  in- 
habited, and  adorned  with  a  strong  Castle,  (ifteene 
Churches,  an  Episcopall  seate,  and  a  raire  Colledge,  (an 
happy  foundation  of  an  University  laid  in  our  Age),  and 
indowed  with  many  priviledges,  but  the  Haven  is  barred 
and  made  lessc  commodious  by  those  hils  of  sands.  The 
adjoyning  Proznontory  Hoth-head,  gives  the  title  of  a 
Barron  to  the  Family  of  Saint  I^urencc :    And  towards 
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the  North  lies  Fengall,  a  little  Territory,  as  it  were  the 
Garner  of  the  Kin^ome,  which  is  environed  by  the  Sea 
and  great  Rivers,  and  this  situation  hath  defended  it 
from  the  incursion  of  Rebels  in  former  civill  warres.  I 
omit  the  Kings  and  Queenes  Counties,  (namely  Ophaly 
and  Leax)  inhabited  by  the  Oconnors  and  Omores,  as  like- 
wise the  Counties  of  Longford,  Fernes,  and  Wicklo,  as 
Icsse  affoording  memorable  things. 

3  The  third  part  of  Ireland  is  Midia  or  Media,  called  by  M/rfc. 
the  English  Methe,  in  our  Fathers  memory  dcvided  into 
Eastmeath  and  Westmeath.     In  Eastmcath  is  Dr^heda, 
viJgarly  called  Tredagh,  a  (aire  and  well  inhabited  Towne. 
Trym  is  a  little  Towne  upon  the  confines  of  Ulster,  having 

a  stately  Castle,  but  now  much  ruinated,  and  i(  is  more 
notable  for  being  the  ancient  (as  it  were)  Barrony  of  the 
Lacies.  Westmeath  hath  the  Towne  Delvin,  giving  the 
title  of  Baron  to  the  English  Family  of  the  Nugents,  and 
Westmeath  is  also  inhabited  by  many  great  Irish  Septs, 
as  the  Omaddens,  the  Magoghigans,  Omalaghlens,  and 
MacCoghlans,  which  sceme  barbarous  names.  Shamon  is 
a  great  River,  in  a  long  course  making  many  and  great 
lakes  (as  the  large  Lake  or  Lough  Rcgith),  and  yeeldcs 
pientiniU  fishing,  as  doe  the  frequent  Rivers  and  all  the 
Seas  of  Ireland.  Upon  this  River  lies  the  Towne  Athlon, 
having  a  very  ftire  Bridge  of  stone,  (the  worke  of  Sir 
Henry  Sidney  Lord  Dejiuty)  and  a  strong  faire  Castle. 

4  Connaght  is  the  tourth  part  of  Ireland,  a  fruitfiill  Connegit. 
Province,  but  having  many  Boggs  and  thicke  Woods,  and 

it  is  divided  into  sixe  Countyes,  of  Clare,  of  Letrim,  of 
Galloway,  of  Rosecomen,  of  Maio,  and  of  Sligo.  The 
County  of  Clare  or  Thowmond  hath  his  Earlcs  of  Thow- 
mond,  of  the  Family  of  the  Obrenes  the  old  Kings  of 
Connaght,  and  Toam  is  the  scale  of  an  Archbishop,  oncly 
part  but  the  greatest  of  this  County  was  called  Clare  of 
Phomas  Clare  Earle  of  Glocester.  The  adjoyning  Terri- 
tory Clan  Richard  (the  land  of  Richards  sonnes)  hath  his 
Earles  called  Clanricard  of  the  land,  but  being  of  the 
English  Family  de  Burgo,  vulgarly  Burck,  and  both  these 
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Earles  were  first  created  by  Henry  the  eight.  In  the  same 
Territory  is  the  Barony  Attcrith,  belonging  to  the  BaronS 
of  the  English  Family  Bermingham,  ofold  very  warlike : 
but  their  posteritie  have  degenerated  to  the  Irish  barbar- 
isme.  The  city  Galway  giving  name  to  the  County,  lying 
upon  the  Sea,  is  frequently  inhabited  with  civill  people, 
and  fairely  built.  The  Northern  pari  of  Connaght  is 
inhabited  by  these  Irish  Septs,  O  Conor,  O  Rorke,  and 
Mac  Diarmod.  Upon  the  Weslernc  coast  lyes  the  Hand 
Arran,  famous  for  the  fabulous  long  life  of  the  inhabitants. 

Vltur.  5  Ulster  the  fifth  part  of  Ireland  is  a  large  Province, 

woody,  fenny,  in  some  parts  fertile,  in  other  parts  barren, 
but  in  al  parts  greene  and  pleasant  to  behold,  and  exceed- 
ingly stoared  with  Cattell.  The  next  part  to  the  Pale, 
and  to  England,  is  divided  into  three  Countyes,  Lowth, 
Down,  and  Antrlmme,  the  rest  containes  seven  Counties, 
Monaghan,  Tyrone,  Armach,  Colrane,  Donergall,  Fer- 
managh, and  Cavon.  Lowth  is  inhabited  by  English- 
Irish,  (Down  and  Antrimme  being  contained  under  the 
same  name),  and  the  Barons  thereof  be  of  the  Berming- 
hams  family,  and  remaine  loving  to  the  English,  Mona- 
ghan was  inhabited  by  the  English  family  Fitzursi,  and 
these  are  become  degenerate  and  barbarous,  and  in  the 
sense  of  that  name  are  in  the  Irish  tongue  called  Mac 
Mahon,  that  is,  the  sonnes  of  the  Beares.  I  forbeare  to 
speake  of  Tyrone,  and  the  Earic  thereof,  infamous  for  his 
Rebellion,  which  I  have  at  large  handled  in  the  second 
part  of  this  work.  Armach  is  the  scale  of  an  Archbishop, 
and  the  Metropolitan  City  of  the  whole  Hand,  but  in  time 
of  the  Rebellion   was  altogether   ruinated.     The  other 

[ni.iii.1s9,]  Countyes  have  not  many  memorable  things,  therefore  it 
shall  suffice  to  speake  of  them  briefely.  The  neck  of  land 
called  Lecale,  is  a  pleasant  little  territory,  fertile,  and 
abounding  with  fish,  and  all  things  for  food,  and  therein 
is  Downe,  at  this  time  a  ruined  Townc,  but  the  seate  of 
a  Bishop,  and  famous  for  the  buriall  of  S.  Patrick,  S. 
Bridget,  and  S.  Columb.  The  Townc  of  Carickfergus  is 
well  knowne  by  the  safe  Haven.     The  River  Bann  run- 
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ning  through  the  Lake  Evagh  into  the  Sea,  is  ftmous  for 
the  fishing  of  Salmons,  the  water  being  most  cleare,  where- 
in the  Salmons  much  delight.  The  great  Families  (or  Septs) 
of  Ulster,  are  thus  named,  O  Neale,  O  Donnel,  (wherof 
the  chiefc  was  lately  created  Earlc  of  Tirconnd)  O  Buil, 
Mac  Guyre,  O  Cane,  O  Dogharty,  Mac  Mahown,  Mac 
Gcnnis,  Mac  Sorlcigh,  &c.  The  Lake  Ern,  compassed 
with  thicke  Woods,  nath  such  plenty  of  fish,  as  the  fisher- 
men fcarc  the  breaking  of  their  nets,  rather  then  want 
of  fish.  Towards  the  North  in  the  middest  of  vast  woods 
(and  as  I  thinke)  in  the  County  Donergall  is  a  lake,  and 
therein  an  Iland,  in  which  is  a  Cave,  iamous  for  the 
apparition  of  spirits,  which  the  inhabitants  call  EUanui 
frugadorj',  that  is.  The  Iland  of  Purgatory,  and  they  call 
it  Saint  Patricks  Purgatory,  fabling  that  hee  obtained  of 
God  by  prayer,  that  the  Irish  seeing  the  paincs  of  the 
damned,  might  more  carefully  avoide  sinnc. 

The  land  of  Ireland  is  uneven,  mountanous,  soft,  watry.  Tit  lituarm. 
woody,  and  open  to  windes  and  flouds  of  raine,  and  so 
fenny,  as  it  hath  Boggcs  upon  the  very  tops  of  Moun- 
taines,  not  bearing  man  or  beast,  but  dangerous  to  passe, 
and  such  Bogs  are  frequent  over  all  Ireland.  Our 
Marriners  observe  the  sayling  into  Ireland  to  be  more 
dangerous,  not  oncly  because  many  tides  meeting,  makes 
the  sea  apt  to  swell  upon  any  storme,  but  especially  because 
they  ever  find  the  coast  of  Ireland  covered  with  mists, 
whereas  the  coast  of  England  is  commonly  cleare,  and  to 
be  scene  farre  off.  The  ayre  of  Ireland  is  unapt  to  ripen 
seedes,  yet  (as  Mela  witnesseth)  the  earth  is  luxurious  in 
yeelding  faire  and  sweete  hearbs.  Ireland  is  little  troubled 
with  thunders,  lightnings,  or  earthquakes,  yet  (I  know  not 
upon  what  presage)  in  the  yeere  1601,  and  in  the  moneth 
of  November  almost  ended,  at  the  siege  of  Kinsale,  and 
few  daies  before  the  famous  Battell,  in  which  the  Rebels 
were  happily  ovcrthrownc,  we  did  nightly  heart  and  see 
great  thundrings  &  lightnings,  not  witnout  some  astonish- 
ment what  they  should  presage.  The  fields  arc  not  onely 
most  apt  to  feede  Cattell,  but  yeeld  also  great  increase  of 
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Come.  I  wil  freely  say,  that  I  observed  the  winters  cold 
to  be  far  more  mi!d,  then  it  is  in  England,  so  ns  the  Irish 
pastures  are  more  greene,  and  so  likewise  the  gardens  al 
winter  time,  but  that  in  Summer,  by  reason  of  the  cloudy 
ayre,  and  watry  soyle,  the  hcate  of  the  Sunnc  hath  not 
such  power  to  ripen  come  and  fruits,  so  as  their  harvest 
is  much  later  then  in  England.  Also  I  observed,  that  the 
best  sorts  of  flowers  and  fruits  arc  much  rarer  in  Ireland, 
then  in  England,  which  notwithstanding  is  more  to  bee 
attributed  to  the  inhabitants,  then  to  the  ayre.  For 
Ireland  being  oft  troubled  with  Rebellions,  and  the  Rebels 
not  only  being  idle  themselves,  but  in  naturall  malice 
destroying  the  labours  of  other  men,  and  cutting  up  the 
very  trees  of  fruits  for  the  same  cause,  or  else  to  burne 
them.  For  these  reasons  the  inhabitants  take  lesse 
pleasure  to  till  their  grounds,  or  plant  trees,  content  to  live 
for  the  day  in  continuall  feare  of  like  mischiefcs.  Yet  is 
not  Ireland  altogether  destitute  of  these  flowers  and 
fruites,  wherewith  the  County  of  Kilkenny  scemes  to 
abound  more  then  any  other  part.  And  the  said  humility 
of  aire  and  land,  making  the  fruits  for  food  more  raw  and 
moyst:  hereupon  the  inhabitants  and  strangers  are 
troubled  with  loosenes  of  body,  the  Country  disease.  Yet 
for  the  rawnes  they  h:ivc  an  excellent  remedy  by  their , 
aquavity,  vulgarly  called  Usquebagh,  which  binds  the 
belly,  and  drieth  up  moysture,  more  then  our  Aquavity, 
yet  infiamcth  not  so  much.  Also  inhabitants  aswcl!  as 
strangers  are  troubled  there  with  an  ague,  which  they  call 
the  Irish  Ague,  and  they  who  are  sick  thereof,  upon  a 
received  custome,  doe  not  use  the  heipe  of  the  Phisitian, 
but  give  themselves  to  the  keeping  of  Irish  women,  who  < 
starve  the  ague,  giving  the  sick  man  no  meate,  who  takes 
nothing  but  milkc,  and  some  vulgarly  knownc  remedies; 
at  their  hand. 

Ireland  after  much  bloud  spilt  in  the  Civill  warres, 
became  lesse  populous,  and  aswell  great  Lords  of  countries 
as  other  inferiour  Gentlemen,  laboured  more  to  get  new 
possessions  for  inheritance,  then  by  husbandry  and  pcopl- 
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ing  of  their  old  lands,  to  increase  their  revenues,  so  as  I 
then  observed  much  grasse  (wherewith  the  Hand  so  much  [UI.iii.i6o.] 
abounds)  to  have  perished  without  use,  and  cither  to  have 
rotted,  or  in  the  next  spring-time  to  bee  burnt,  lest  it 
should  hinder  the  comming  of  new  grassc.  This  plenty 
of  grasse,  makes  the  Irish  have  infinite  multitudes  of 
cattle,  and  in  the  hcatc  of  the  last  Kebcllion,  the  very 
vagabond  Rebels,  had  great  multitudes  of  Cowes,  which 
they  stil  (like  the  Nomades)  drove  with  them,  whether 
soever  themselves  were  driven,  and  fought  for  them  as  for 
their  alters  and  families.  By  this  abundance  of  cattle,  the 
Irish  have  a  frequent,  though  somewhat  poore  trafficke  for 
their  hides,  the  cattle  being  m  generall  very  little,  and  onely 
the  men  and  the  Grey-hounds  of  great  stature.  Neither 
can  the  cattell  possibly  bee  great,  since  ihcy  eat  onely  by 
day,  and  then  are  brought  at  evening  within  the  Bawncs 
of  Castles,  where  they  stand  or  lye  all  night  in  a  dirty 
yard,  without  so  much  as  a  lock  of  hay,  whereof  they  make 
little  for  sluggish nesse,  and  that  little  they  altogether  keep 
for  their  Horses.  And  they  arc  thus  brought  in  by  nights 
for  feare  of  theeves,  the  Irish  using  almost  no  other  kind 
of  theft,  or  else  for  feare  of  Wolves,  the  destruction 
whereof  being  neglected  by  the  inhabitants,  oppressed 
with  greater  mischiefes,  they  are  so  much  growne  in 
number,  as  sometimes  in  Winter  nights  they  will  come 
to  prey  in  Villages,  and  the  subburbcs  of  Cities.  The 
Earle  of  Ormond  in  Mounstcr,  and  the  Earlc  of  Kildare  in 
Lemstcr,  had  each  of  them  a  small  Parke  inclosed  for 
Fallow  Deare,  and  I  have  not  scene  any  other  Parke  in 
Ireland,  nor  have  heard  that  they  had  any  other  at  that 
time,  yet  in  many  Woods  they  have  many  red  Deare, 
loosely  scattered,  which  seemc  more  plcntiflili,  because  the 
inhabitants  used  not  then  to  hunt  them,  but  onely  the 
Govcrnours  and  Commanders  had  them  sometimes  killed 
with  the  piece.  They  have  also  about  Ophalia  and  Wex- 
ford, and  in  some  parts  of  Mounstcr,  some  Fallow  Deare 
scattered  in  the  Woods.  Yet  in  the  time  of  the  warre  I 
did  never  see  any  Venison  served  at  the  table,  but  onely  in 
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the  houses  of  the  said  Earlcs,  and  of  the  English  Com- 
manders. Ireland  hath  great  plenty  of  Birds  and  Fowlcs, 
but  by  reason  of  their  naturall  sloth,  they  had  little  delicht 
or  skill  in  Birding  or  Fowling.  But  Ireland  hath  neither 
singing  Nightingall,  nor  chattering  Pye,  nor  undermining 
Moule,  nor  blacke  Crow,  but  oncly  Crowes  of  mingled 
colour,  such  as  wee  call  Royston  Crowes.  They  have 
such  plenty  of  Pheasants,  as  I  have  knownc  sixtic  served 
at  one  feast,  and  abound  much  more  with  Rayles:  but 
Patridges  arc  somewhat  rare.  There  be  very  many  Eagles, 
and  great  plenty  of  Hares,  Conies,  Hawkes  called  Gossc- 
I'lawkes,  much  esteemed  with  us,  and  also  of  Bees,  as  well 
in  Hives  at  home,  as  in  hollow  trees  abroad,  and  in  caves 
of  the  earth.  They  abound  in  flocks  of  Shcepe,  which 
they  shcarc  twise  in  the  yecre,  but  their  wooll  is  course, 
&  Merchants  may  not  export  it,  forbidden  by  a  Law  made 
on  behalfe  of  the  poore,  that  they  may  be  nourished  by 
working  it  into  cloth,  namely,  Rugs  (wherof  the  best  are 
made  at  Waterford)  &  mantles  generally  wornc  by  men 
and  women,  and  exported  in  great  quantity.  Ireland 
yeclds  much  flax,  which  the  inhabitants  work  into  yarne, 
&  export  the  same  in  great  quantity.  And  of  old  they  had 
such  plenty  of  linnen  cloth,  as  the  wild  Irish  used  to  weare 
30  or  40  elles  in  a  shirt,  al  gathered  and  wrinckled,  and 
washed  in  Saffron,  because  they  never  put  them  off  til 
they  were  wornc  out.  Their  horses  called  hobbies,  arc 
much  commended  for  their  ambling  pace  &  bcuty :  but 
Ireland  yeclds  few  horses  good  for  service  in  war,  and  the 
said  hobbies  arc  much  inferior  to  our  geldings  in  strength 
to  endure  long  journics,  &  being  bred  in  the  fcnny  soft 
ground  of  Ireland,  are  soone  lamed  when  they  are  brought 
mto  England.  The  hawkes  of  Ireland  called  Goss- 
hawkes,  arc  (as  I  said)  much  esteemed  in  England,  and 
they  are  sought  out  by  mony  &  al!  meanes  to  be  trans- 
ported thither.  Ireland  yeelds  excellent  Marble  neere 
Dublin,  Killkenny,  and  Corke  ;  and  I  am  of  their  opinion, 
who  dare  venture  all  they  arc  worth,  that  the  Mountaines 
would  yccld  abundance  of  Mettals,  if  this  publike  good 
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were  not  hindrcd  by  the  inhabitants  barbarousnes,  making 
them  apt  to  seditions,  and  so  unwilling  to  inrich  their 
Prince  &  Country,  and  by  their  slothfiilnesse,  which  is  so 
singular,  as  they  hold  it  basene&se  to  labour,  and  by  their 
poverty,  not  able  to  bcare  the  charge  of  such  workcj, 
besides,  that  the  wiser  sort  think  their  poverty  best  for 
publikc  good,  making  them  peaceable,  as  nothing  makes 
them  sooner  kick  against  autnoritic  then  riches.  Irclant) 
hath  in  all  parts  pleasant  Rivers,  safe  and  long  Havens, 
and  no  Icssc  fixqucnt  Lakes  of  great  circuit,  ycclding  great 
plenty  of  fish.  And  the  sea  on  all  sides  yeclds  like  plentic 
of  excellent  fish,  as  Salmonds,  Oysters  (which  are  preferred 
before  the  English,)  and  shel-fishes,  with  all  other  kinds  of 
Sea-fish.  So  as  the  Irish  might  in  all  parts  have  abundance 
of  excellent  sea  and  fresh-water  fish,  if  the  fisher  men  were 
not  so  possessed  with  the  naturall  fault  of  slothfiilnesse, 
as  no  hope  of  gaine,  scarsely  the  feare  of  authoriiie  can  in 
many  places  make  them  come  out  of  their  houses,  and  put 
to  sea.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  many  places  they  use  Scots  for 
Fisher-men,  and  they  together  with  the  English,  make 
profit  of  the  inhabitants  sluggishncssc.  And  no  doubt  if 
the  Irish  were  industrious  m  fishing,  they  might  export 
salted  and  dried  fish  with  great  gaine.  In  time  of  peace 
the  Irish  transport  good  quantity  of  Corne;  yet  they  may 
not  transport  it  without  license,  lest  upon  any  sudden 
rebellion,  the  Kings  forces  and  his  good  subjects  should 
want  Corne.  Ulster  and  the  Westcrne  parts  of  Mounster 
yeeld  vast  woods,  in  which  the  Rebels  cutting  up  trees, 
and  casting  them  on  hcapes,  used  to  stop  the  passages,  and 
therein,  as  also  upon  fenny  &  Boggy  places,  to  fight  with 
the  English.  But  I  confesse  my  selfe  to  have  been 
deceived  in  the  common  fame,  that  all  Ireland  is  woody, 
having  found  in  my  long  journey  from  Armah  to  Kinsale, 
few  or  no  woods  by  the  way,  excepting  the  great  Woods 
of  Ophalia,  and  some  low  shrubby  places,  which  they  call 
Glinncs.  Also  I  did  observe  many  boggy  and  fenny  places, 
whereof  great  part  might  be  dried  by  good  and  pamefull 
husbandry.      I    may    not    omit    the   opinion   commonly 
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received,  that  the  earth  of  Ireland  will  not  suffer  a  Snake 
or  vciiimous  beast  to  live,  and  that  the  Irish  wood  trans- 
ported for  building,  is  free  of  Spiders  and  their  webs.  My 
sclfc  have  scene  some  (but  very  few)  Spiders,  which  the 
inhabitants  deny  to  have  any  poyson :  but  I  liave  heard 
some  English  of  good  credit  afiirme  by  experience  the 
contrary.  The  Irish  having  in  most  parts  great  Woods 
or  low  shrubs  and  thickets,  doc  use  the  same  for  ficr,  but 
in  other  parts  they  burne  Turfe,  and  Sea  coalcs  brought 
out  of  England.  They  export  great  quantity  of  wood  to 
make  barrels,  called  Pipe-staves,  and  make  great  gaine 
thereby.  They  are  not  permitted  to  build  great  ships  for 
warre,  but  they  have  small  ships  in  some  sort  armed  to 
resist  Pirats,  for  transporting  ot  commodities  into  Spaine 
and  France,  yet  no  great  number  of  them.  Therfore  since 
the  Irish  have  small  skill  in  Navigation,  as  I  cannot  praise 
them  for  this  Art,  so  I  am  confident,  that  the  Nation  being 
bold  and  warlike,  would  no  doubt  prove  brave  Sea-men, 
if  they  shall  practise  Navigation,  and  could  possibly  bee 
industrious  therein.  I  fi^ly  professe,  that  Ireland  in 
gcneratl  would  yccld  abundance  of  all  things  to  civil!  and 
mdustrious  inhabitants.  And  when  it  lay  wasted  by  the 
late  Rebellion,  I  did  sec  it  after  the  comming  of  the  Lord 
Montjoy  daily  more  and  more  to  flourish,  and  in  short 
time  after  the  Rebellion  appeased,  like  the  new  Spring  to 
put  on  the  wonted  beauty. 
Th  Jyet.  Touching  the  Irish  dyet,  Some  Lords  and  Knights,  and 
Gentlemen  of  the  English-Irish,  and  all  the  English  there 
abiding,  having  competent  meanes,  use  the  English  dyet, 
but  some  more,  some  Icssc  cleanly,  few  or  none  curiously, 
and  no  doubt  they  have  as  great  and  for  their  part  greater 
plenty  then  the  English,  of  flesh,  fowle,  fish,  and  all  things 
for  food,  if  they  will  use  like  Art  of  Cookery.  Alwaies  I 
except  the  Fruits,  Venison,  and  some  dainties  proper  to 
England,  and  rare  in  Ireland.  And  we  must  conceive, 
that  Venison  and  Fowle  sceme  to  be  more  plentiful  in 
Ireland,  because  they  neither  so  generally  affect  dainty 
foode,  nor  so  diligently  search  it  as  the  English  do.    Many 
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of  the  English- Irish,  have  by  little  and  little  been  infected 
with  the  Irish  filthinessc,  and  that  in  the  very  cities, 
excepting  Dublyn,  and  some  of  the  better  sort  in  Water- 
ford,  where  the  English  continually  lodging  in  their 
houses,  they  more  rctaine  the  lingHsh  diet.  The  English- 
Irish  after  our  manner  serve  to  the  table  Joynts  of  flesh 
cut  after  our  fashion,  with  Gccsc,  Pullets,  Pigges  and  like 
rested  meats,  but  their  ordinary  food  for  the  common  sort 
is  of  Whitmeates,  and  they  eatc  cakes  of  oates  for  bread, 
and  drinke  not  English  Beere  made  of  Mault  and  Hops, 
but  Ale,  At  Corck  I  have  scene  with  these  eyes,  young 
maides  starke  naked  grinding  of  Come  with  certaine 
stones  to  make  cakes  thereof,  and  striking  of  into  the  tub 
of  meale,  such  rcliques  thereof  as  stuck  on  their  belly, 
thighes  and  more  unseemely  parts. 

And  for  the  cheese  or  butter  commonly  made  by  the 
English  Irish,  an  English  man  would  not  touch  it  with  his  [III.iii.i6i.] 
lippes,  though  hcc  were  haifc  starved  ;  yet  many  English 
inhabitants  make  very  good  of  both  kindes.  In  Cities 
they  have  such  bread  as  ours,  but  of  a  sharpc  savour,  and 
some  mingled  with  Annisseeds,  and  baked  like  cakes,  and 
that  onely  in  the  houses  of  the  better  sort. 

At  Dublyn  and  in  some  other  Cities,  they  have  taverns, 
wherein  Spanish  and  French  Wines  arc  sold,  but  more 
commonly  the  Merchants  sell  them  by  pintcs  and  quartes 
in  their  owne  Cellers.  The  Irish  Aquavitx,  vulgarly  called 
Usquebagh,  is  held  the  best  in  the  World  of  that  kind ; 
which  is  made  also  in  England,  but  nothing  so  good  as 
that  which  is  brought  out  of  Ireland.  And  the  Usque- 
bagh is  preferred  before  our  Aquavita;,  because  the 
mingling  of  Raysons,  Fennell  seeae,  and  other  things, 
mitigating  the  heate,  and  making  the  taste  pleasant,  makes 
it  lesse  inflame,  and  yet  refresh  the  wcakc  stomakc  with 
moderate  heate,  and  a  good  relish.  These  Drinkes  the 
English-Irish  drink  largely,  and  in  many  families 
(especially  at  feasts)  both  men  and  women  use  excesse 
therein.  And  since  I  have  in  part  secne,  and  often  heard 
from  others  experience,  that  some  Gentlewomen  were  90 
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free  in  this  cxcesse,  as  they  would  kneeling  upon  the  knee, 
and  otherwise  garausse  health  after  health  with  men;  not 
to  speake  of  the  wives  of  Irish  Lords,  or  to  rcferrc  it  toi 
the  due  place,  who  often  drinkc  till  they  be  drunken,  or] 
at  least  till  they  voide  urine  in  full  assemblies  of  men,  V 
Cannot  (though  unwilling)  but  note  the  Irish  women  more 
specially  with  this  fiiult,  which  I  have  observed  in  no 
other  part  to  be  a  woman's  vice,  but  onely  in  Bohemia : 
Yet  so  as  accusing  them,  I  nicane  not  to  excuse  the  men, 
and  will  also  conrcsse  that  I  have  scene  Virgins,  as  well , 
Gentlewomen  as  Citizens,  commanded  by  their  mothers' 
to  retyre,  after  they  had  in  curtesie  pledged  one  or  two 
healths.     In  Cities  passengers  may  have  featherbeds,  soft 
and  good,  but  most  commonly  lowsie,  especially  in  the 
high  waies ;   whether  that  came  by  their  being  forced  to 
lodge  common  souldiers,  or  from  the  nastie  filthinesse  of 
the  nation  in  gencrall.     For  even  in  the  best  Citie,  as  at 
Corck,  I  have  observed  that  my  owne  &  other  Englishj 
mens  chambers  hyrcd  of  the  Citizens,  were  scarce  swept] 
once  in  the  week,  &  the  dust  then  laid  in  a  corner,  wasl 
perhaps  cast  out  once  in  a  month  or  two,     I  did  never 
see  any  publike  Inncs  with  signes  hanged  out,  among  the 
English  or  English-Irish ;   but  the  Officers  of  Cities  and 
Villages  appoint  lodgings  to  the  passengers,  and  perhaps 
in  each  Citie,  they  shall  find  one  or  two  houses,  where  they 
will  dresse   meate,  and   these  be  commonly   houses  of 
Englishmen,  scldomc  of  the  Irish :     so  as  these  houses 
having  no  signes  hung  out,  a  passenger  cannot  challenge 
right  to  be  intertained  in  them,  but  must  have  it  of 
courtesie,  and  by  intreaty. 

The  wild  and  {as  I  may  say)  mcere  Irish,  inhabitingj 
many  and  large  Provinces,  are  barbarous  and  most  filthy] 
in  their  diet.  Thev  skum  the  seething  pot  with  an  hand-l 
full  of  straw,  antl  straine  their  milkc  taken  from  the] 
Cow  through  a  like  handfrill  of  straw,  none  of  the] 
cleanest,  and  so  dense,  or  rather  more  defile  the' 
pot  and  milke.  They  devourc  great  morsels  of  beefe 
unsalted,  and  they  eat  commonly  Swines  fiesh,  seldom 
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mutton,  and  all  these  pieces  of  flesh,  as  also  the 
intralles  of  beasts  unwashed,  they  seeth  in  a  hollow  tree, 
lapped  in  a  raw  Cowes  hide,  and  so  set  over  the  6er,  and 
therewith   swallow  whole  lumps  of  filthy  butter.     Yea 

Shich  is  more  contrary  to  nature^  they  will  fcede  on 
orses  dying  of  themselves,  not  only  upon  small  want  of 
flesh,  but  even  for  pleasure.  For  1  remember  an  accident 
in  the  Army,  when  the  Lord  Mountjoy,  the  Lord  Deputy, 
riding  to  take  the  ayrc  out  of  the  Campc,  found  the 
buttocks  of  dead  Horses  cut  off,  and  suspecting  that  some 
soldiers  had  eaten  that  flesh  out  of  necessity,  being 
defrauded  of  the  victuals  allowed  them,  commanded  the 
men  to  bee  searched  out,  among  whom  a  common  souldier, 
and  that  of  the  English-Irish,  not  of  the  meere  Irish, 
being  brought  to  the  Lord  Deputj',  and  asked  why  hce 
had  eaten  the  flesh  of  dead  Horses,  thus  freely  answered. 
Your  Lordship  may  please  to  eate  Pheasant  and  Patridge, 
and  much  good  doe  it  you  that  best  likes  your  taste ;  and 
I  hope  it  IS  lawfull  for  mc  without  offence,  to  cate  this 
flesh  that  likes  me  better  then  Beefe.  Whereupon  the 
Lord  Deputy  perceiving  himself  to  be  deceived,  & 
further  understanding  that  he  had  received  his  ordinary 
victuals  (the  detaining  whereof  he  suspected,  and  purposed 
to  punish  for  example),  gave  the  souldier  a  piece  oi  gold 
to  drinke  in  Usqucbagn  for  better  disgestion,  and  so 
dismissed  Mm. 

The  foresaid  wildc  Irish  doc  not  thresh  their  Oatcs,  but  [IH.iii.iSj.] 
burne  them  from  the  straw,  and  so  make  cakes  thereof, 
yet  they  seldome  cate  this  bread,  much  lessc  any  better 
kind,  especially  in  the  time  of  warrc,  whereof  a  Bohemian 
Baron  complained,  who  having  scene  the  Courts  of 
England  and  Scotland,  would  needes  out  of  his  curiosity 
rcturne  through  Ireland  in  the  heate  of  the  Rebellion ; 
and  having  letters  from  the  King  of  Scots  to  the  Irish 
Lords  then  tn  Rebellion,  first  landed  among  them,  in  the 
fijrthest  North,  where  for  eight  dayes  space  nee  had  found 
no  bread,  not  so  much  as  a  cake  of  Oatcs,  till  he  came  to 
eate  with  the  Earle  of  Tyrone,  and  after  obtaining  the 
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Lord  Deputies  Passe  to  oome  into  our  Army,  related  this 
their  want  of  bread  to  us  for  a  miracle,  who  nothing 
wondrcd  thereat.  Yea,  the  wildc  Irish  in  time  of  greatest  1 
peace  impute  covetousncsse  and  base  birth  to  him,  that 
hath  any  Cornc  after  Christmas,  as  if  it  were  a  point  of 
Nobility  to  consume  all  within  those  I'CStivaU  dayes. 
They  willingly  cate  the  hcarb  Schamrock,  being  of  a 
sharpe  taste,  which  as  they  runne  and  are  chased  to  an 
fro,  they  snatch  like  beasts  out  of  the  ditches. 

Neither  have  they  any  Bcere  made  of  Malt  and  Hoppes, 
nor  yet  any  Ale,  no,  not  the  chiefe  Lords,  except  it  be  very  1 
rarely:  but  they  drinke  Milke  like  Nectar,  warmed  with 
a  stone  first  cast  into  the  ficr,  or  else  Bccfc-broath  mingled 
with  milke :  but  when  they  come  to  any  Market  Towne, 
to  sell  a  Cow  or  a  Horse,  they  never  returnc  home,  till 
they  have  drunke  the  price  in  Spanish  Wine  fwhich  they 
call  the  King  of  Spaines  Daughter),  or  in  Irish  Usque- 
boagh,  and  till  they  have  out-slept  two  or  three  dales 
drunkennesse.  And  not  onely  the  common  sort,  but  even 
the  Lords  and  their  wives,  the  more  they  want  this  drinke 
at  home,  the  more  they  swallow  it  when  they  come  to  it^^ 
till  they  be  as  drunke  as  beggers. 

Many  of  these  wilde  Irish  eate  no  flesh,  but  that  which 
dyes  of  disease  or  otherwise  of  it  selfc,  neither  can  it  scape 
them  for  stinking.     They  desire  no  broath,  nor  have  any 
use  of  a  spoone.     They  can  neither  secth  Artichokes,  nor 
eate   them  when   they   are  sodden.      It   is  strange  and 
ridiculous,  but  most  true,  that  some  of  our  carriage  Horses 
falling  into  their  hands,  when  they  found  Sope  and  Starch, 
carried  for  the  use  of  our  Laundresses,  they  thinking  them 
to  bee  some  dainty  mcates,  did  eate  them  greedi^'j  and 
when  they  stuck  in  their  teeth,  cursed  bitterly  the  gluttony 
of  us  English  churics,  for  so  they  terme  us.     They  feede] 
most  on  whitmeates,  and  estecme  for  a  great  daintie  sowar  | 
curds,  vulgarly  called  by  them  Bonactabbe.     And  for  this-j 
cause  they  watchfully  keepe  their  Cowes,  and  fight  fori 
them  as  for  religion  and  life ;  and  when  they  arc  almost . 
starved,  yet  they  will  not  kill  a  Cow,  except  it  bee  old, 
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and  yeeld  no  Milke.  Yet  will  they  upon  hunger  in  time 
of  warre  open  a  vaine  of  the  Cow,  and  drinkc  the  bloud, 
but  in  no  case  kill  or  much  weaken  it.  A  man  would 
thinkc  these  men  to  bee  Scythians,  who  let  their  Horses 
bloud  under  the  cares,  and  for  nourishment  drinkc  their 
bloud,  and  indeed  (as  I  have  formerly  said),  some  of  the 
Irish  arc  of  the  race  of  Scythians,  comming  into  Spaine, 
and  trom  thence  into  Ireland.  The  wild  Irish  (as  I  said) 
seldome  kill  a  Cow  to  catc,  and  if  perhaps  they  kilt  one 
for  that  purpose,  they  distribute  it  all  to  be  devoured  at 
one  time ;  for  they  approve  not  the  orderly  eating  at 
meales,  but  so  they  may  eate  enough  when  they  arc 
hungry,  fhey  care  not  to  fast  long.  And  1  have  knowne 
some  of  these  Irish  footemen  serving  in  England,  (where 
they  are  nothing  lesse  then  sparing  m  the  roode  of  their 
Families),  to  by  meate  aside  for  many  meales,  to  devourc 
it  all  at  one  time. 

These  wildc  Irish  assoonc  as  their  Cowes  have  calved, 
take  the  Calves  from  them,  and  thereof  feede  some  with 
Milkc  to  rearc  for  brccde,  some  of  the  rest  they  flcy,  and 
seeth  them  in  a  filthy  poke,  and  so  eate  them,  being 
nothing  but  froth,  and  send  them  for  a  present  one  to 
another:  but  the  greatest  part  of  these  Calves  they  cast 
out  to  bee  eaten  by  Crowes  and  Woolvcs,  that  themselves 
may  have  more  abundance  of  Milke.  And  the  Calves 
being  taken  away,  the  Cowes  are  so  mad  among  them, 
as  they  will  give  no  Milke  till  the  skinne  of  the  Calfe  bee 
stuffed  and  set  before  them,  that  they  may  smell  the  odor 
of  their  owne  bellies.  Yea  when  these  Cowes  thus  madly 
denic  their  milke,  the  women  wash  their  hands  in  Cowes 
dung,  and  so  gently  stroke  their  dugges,  yea,  put  their 
hands  into  the  cowes  taile,  and  with  their  mouthes  blow  [Il[.iii.i64.] 
into  their  tailes,  that  with  this  mancr  (as  it  were)  of 
inchantment,  they  may  draw  milk  from  them.  Yea,  these 
Cowes  seeme  as  rebellious  to  their  owners,  as  the  people 
are  to  their  Kings,  for  many  times  they  will  not  be  milked 
but  of  some  one  old  woman  only,  and  of  no  other.  These 
wild  Irish  never  set  any  candles  upon  tables;  What  do  I 
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speak  of  Tables?  since  indecdc  they  have  no  tables,  but 
set  their  mcatc  upon  a  bundle  of  grasse,  and  use  the  same 
Grasse  for  napkins  to  wipe  their  hands.  But  I  meane  that 
they  doc  not  set  candles  upon  any  high  place  to  give  light 
to  the  house,  but  place  a  great  candle  made  of  recdes  and 
butter  upon  the  flourc  in  the  middest  of  a  great  roome. 
And  in  hke  sort  the  chiefe  men  in  their  houses  make  fiers 
in  the  middest  of  the  roome,  the  smoake  whereof  goeth 
out  at  a  hole  in  the  top  thereof.  An  Italian  Frier  comming 
of  old  into  Ireland,  and  seeing  at  Armach  this  their  diet 
and  nakedncsse  of  the  women  (whereof  I  shall  speake  in 
the  next  booke  of  this  Part,  and  the  second  Chapter 
thereof)  is  said  to  have  cried  out, 

Civitas  Armachana,  Civitas  vana. 
Games  cruda,  mulieres  nudse. 

Vaine  Armach  City,  I  did  ihcc  pity, 

Thy  meates  rawnes,  and  womens  nakcdnessc. 

1  trust  no  man  expects  among  these  gallants  any  beds, 
much  lesse  fethcrbeds  and  sheetes,  who  like  the  Nomadcs 
removing  their  dwellings,  according  to  the  commodity  of 
pastures  for  their  Cowes,  sleepe  under  the  Canopy  of 
heaven,  or  in  a  poore  house  of  day,  or  in  a  cabbin  made 
of  the  boughes  of  trees,  and  covered  with  turffe,  for  such 
are  the  dwellings  of  the  very  Lords  among  them.  And 
in  such  places,  they  make  a  fier  in  the  middest  of  the 
roome,  and  round  about  it  they  sleepe  upon  the  ground, 
without  straw  or  other  thing  under  them,  lying  all  in  a 
circle  about  the  fier,  with  their  feete  towards  it.  And 
their  bodies  being  naked,  they  cover  their  heads  and  upper 
parts  with  their  mantels,  which  they  first  make  very  wet, 
steeping  them  in  water  of  purpose,  for  they  finde  that 
when  their  bodies  have  once  warmed  the  wet  mantels,  the 
smoake  of  them  keepes  their  bodies  in  temperate  heate  all 
the  night  following.  And  this  manner  of  lodging,  not 
onely  the  meere  Irish  Lords,  and  their  followers  use,  but 
even  some  of  the  English  Irish  Lords  and  their  followers, 
when  after  the  old  but  tjrranicall  and  prohibited  manner 
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vulgarly  called  Coshering,  they  goe  (as  it  were)  on  pro- 
gressc,  to  live  upon  their  tenants,  til  they  have  consumed 
aJ  the  victuals  that  the  poore  men  have  or  can  get.  To 
conclude,  not  onely  in  lodging  passengers,  not  at  all  or 
most  rudely,  but  even  in  their  inhospitality  towards  them, 
these  wild  Irish  are  not  much  unlike  to  wild  beasts,  in 
whose  caves  a  beast  |Kissing  that  way,  might  perhaps  finde 
meate,  but  not  without  danger  to  be  ill  intertained, 
perhaps  devoured  of  his  insatiaole  Host. 


[The  fourth  Booke 
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Chap.  I. 

Of  the  Germans,  Bohemians,  Sweitzers»  Ncthcr- 
landers,  Danes,  Polonians  and  Italians  apparrell. 

Ne  thing  in  genenll  must  bee  remembred 
touching  the  divers  apparrell  of  divers 
Nations :  That  it  is  daily  subject  to 
change,  as  each  CommonwcaUh  by  little 
and  Ijtde  declines  from  the  best  constitu- 
tion to  the  worst,  and  old  manners  are 
daily  more  and  more  corrupted  with  new 
each  Common -wealth   is  by  due  remedies 


vices,  or  as 
purged  and  reformed. 
Gtrmnif.  The  most  rich  among  the  Germans  (as  old  Writers  doc 
witnesse)  used  of  old  straight  apparrell,  expressing  to  life 
the  lineaments  of  the  whole  body  (which  kind  of  apparel 
the  Schwaben  or  Suev!  use  at  this  day),  and  the  women 
were  apparrelled  as  men  (of  which  wicked  custome  we  find 
at  this  day  no  remainder,  except  the  soiddiers  wives 
following  the  Campe  may  perhaps  somewhat  offend  that 
way.)  They  adde  that  the  Sucvi  (under  which  name  the 
Romanes  comprehended  all  the  Germancs)  used  of  old  to 
be  clad  in  skinnes.  No  doubt  the  Gcrmanes,  as  they  ever 
were,  so  arc  at  this  day,  in  their  apparrell,  constant,  and 
modest  (and  I  had  almost  said  slovenly.)  Surely  if  a  man 
observe  the  time  they  spend  in  brushing  their  apparrell, 
and  taking  out  the  least  ^ts,  aswell  at  oome,  as  abroad 
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when  they  come  to  their  Innes,  they  will  seeme  cleanly, 
but  if  we  behold  their  apparrcll,  so  worne  to  proofe,  as  the 
nap  of  the  doth,  and  that  somewhat  course,  being  worne 
off,  the  ground  plainely  appcarcs,  and  spotted  with  grease 
and  wearing,  especially  the  sleeves,  which  they  wearc  large, 
and  at  table  not  without  cause,  lift  up  with  one  hand,  while 
they  take  meate  with  the  other,  lest  they  should  fall  into 
the  dish,  no  doubt  (without  offence  be  it  spoken),  they 
are  somewhat  slovenly.  And  for  this  imputation  of  old 
laid  on  the  Germans,  I  appcale  to  Tacitus,  writing  to  this 
purpose  in  the  Latin  tongue.  The  slovenly  and  naked 
Germans  live  in  the  same  house  among  the  same  beasts. 
And  he  that  at  this  day  lookes  upon  their  Schwartz 
Reytern  (that  is,  Blacke  Horsemen)  must  confesse,  that  to 
make  their  horses  and  boates  shine,  they  make  themselves 
as  black  as  CoUyers.  These  Horsemen  wearc  blacke 
clothes,  and  poore  though  they  be,  yet  spend  no  small  time 
in  brushing  them.  The  most  of  them  nave  black  Horses, 
which  while  they  paincfully  drcssc,  and  (as  I  said)  delight 
to  have  their  boots  and  shoos  shine  with  blacking  stuffe, 
their  hands  and  faces  become  black,  and  thereof  they  have 
their  foresaid  name.  Yea,  I  have  heard  Germans  say,  that 
they  do  thus  make  themselves  al  black,  to  sccme  more 
terrible  to  their  enemies.  I  have  often  heard  their 
Preachers  declame  against  the  common  inconstancie  in 
apparrel:  but  they  do  herein  according  to  the  art  of 
jesting,  which  is  ever  most  pleasing,  when  it  taskes  men 
with  vices  whereof  thev  are  not  guilty,  but  never  with 
those  that  may  be  truly  imputed-  For  Drunkcnncsse, 
the  famous,  yet  almost  sole  vice  of  the  Germans,  is 
in  the  mcane  time  silently  passed  over  by  them  in 
their  Pulpits,  or  else  out  of  a  guilty  conscience  slightly 
reproved. 

No  doubt  the  Germans  arc  of  all  other  famous  and  great 
Nations  least  expenceflill  in  apparrcll,  whether  a  man  con- 
sider the  small  prices  of  the  garments,  or  their  long  lasting. 
By  an  Imperiall  Law,  Husbandmen  arc  forbidden  to  weare 
any  stuffes,  that  cost  more  then  halfe  a  Gulden  the  ell,  and 
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men  that  live  by  their  Art  and  Hand,  are  forbidden  to 
weare  any  thing  that  costs  more  then  the  third  part  of  a 
Gulden  the  ell,  and  servants  to  weare  any  ornament  of 
Gold,  Silver,  or  Silke,  and  gentlemen  to  weare  any  Gold, 
or  more  then  two  ounces  of  silver,  and  Doctors  of  the 
Civill  Law,  (who  have  many  privUedgcs  from  the 
Heraulds,  and  are  much  respected  in  Germany),  and  like- 
wise Knights,  not  to  weare  more  then  two  ounces  of  gold 
upon  their  Apparrell,  and  lastly  Citizens  are  permitted  to 
fiice  their  garments  with  silke  or  velvet,  but  are  forbidden 
to  weare  any  gold  or  silver.  By  the  same  Impcriall 
Statutes  enacted  in  the  yeerc  i  J48,  Noble  women,  (that  is 
Gentlewomen),  are  permitted  to  weare  a  chaine  of  gold 
worth  two  hundred  Guldens,  and  ornaments  of  the  head 
worth  forty  Guldens,  and  the  Doctours  of  the  Civill  Law 
are  permitted  to  weare  like  chaines,  and  their  wives  have 
the  same  priviledge  with  Noblewomen.  In  the  Statutes 
of  the  ycerc  1530  Citizens  Wives  are  permitted  to  weare 
gold  chaines  of  fifty  Guldens,  and  silver  girdles  of  thirty 
Guldens,  and  their  Daughters  to  weare  Ornaments  of  ten 
Guldens  uppon  their  heads.  And  these  Lawes  are  wisely 
made  to  rcstraine  that  Nation,  though  by  nature  and 
custome  most  modest  in  Apparrell,  because  the  richest 
things  they  arc  to  weare,  be  not  made  in  the  Empire,  but 
to  be  bought  with  money.  They  have  not  so  much  as 
woollen  or  linnen  cloth  of  their  owne,  but  such  as  is  course, 
which  makes  them  that  weare  silke  or  velvet,  as  well  as 
others,  weare  shirts  of  course  cloth,  I  did  see  Rodolpus 
the  Emperour  when  he  mourned  for  his  sister,  apparrclled 
in  English  blacke  cloth,  who  otherwise  used  to  weare  for 
the  most  part  the  same  cloth  of  a  watchet  or  some  light 
colour,  seldome  wearing  any  richer  Apparrell,  and  the 
scabbard  of  his  sword  was  of  leather,  not  of  velvet,  as  we 
use.  The  men  in  Germany  weare  shirt  bands  of  course 
linnen  short  and  thickc,  onely  in  Prussia  I  observed  them 
to  weare  long  ruffes,  with  rebatoes  of  wire  to  beare  them 
up,  such  as  our  women  use,  which  seemed  to  me  lessc 
comely,  because  they  were  seldome  made  of  fine  cloth,  as 
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cambricke  or  lawne,  but  of  their  owne  course  linnen,  such 
as  I  have  often  scene  the  Spaniards  to  weare. 

Their  handkerchers  are  very  Urge,  and  wrought  with 
silkc  of  divers  light  colours,  with  great  letters  si^ifying 
words,  as  for  example  D.  H.  I.  M.  T.  signifying  Der  her 
1st  mcin  Trost,  that  is;  The  Lord  is  my  comfort,  so  as 
they  seeme  more  like  wrought  saddle  clothes,  then  hand- 
kerchers. Many  of  the  Saxons  wearc  thrummed  hats, 
which  are  called  Brunswicke  hats,  as  most  used  in  those 
parts,  being  so  stifFe  as  a  sword  will  hardly  pierce  them, 
especially  with  the  brassc  hatbands  they  wearc  about  them, 
and  being  so  heavie  as  they  lie  upon  the  eares,  and  make 
them  hang  downe  with  small  comclincsse.  Few  weare 
feathers  in  their  hats,  yet  the  Doctors  of  the  Civill  haw 
have  the  privilcdge  to  wearc  them,  and  my  selfc  have  scene 
many  Students  in  the  Universities,  and  most  Coachmen  of 
Germany,  wearc  feathers  costing  each  some  twelve  or  six- 
teene  batzen.  The  mention  or  the  said  shirt  bands,  used 
in  Prussia,  makes  me  remember  that  the  Citizens  of 
Dantzke,  seated  in  that  Province,  doc  generally  weare 
more  rich  Apparell,  then  any  other  Germans.  And  I 
remember  that  their  said  shirt  bands  or  ruffes  were  little 
lesse  then  a  quarter  of  an  ell  long,  and  hung  upon  their 
shoulders,  notwithstanding  they  had  states  to  bearc  them 
up,  which  madde  ^shion,  but  not  so  long,  the  English 
used  of  old,  and  have  long  since  laid  aside.  The  men  in 
these  parts  commonly  weare  silkes  and  velvets,  without 
any  decent  distinction  of  degrees,  and  fhe  women  seemed 
much  prouder  in  apparrell  then  the  men.  I  have  scene 
married  women  not  of  the  richest  sort,  daily  wearc  hats 
of  velvet,  though  some  weare  also  felt  hats,  and  others  to 
wearc  frontlets  of  velvet,  and  others  wearing  hats,  had 
their  hatbands  all  set  with  pcarlc,  and  many  of  their 
Daughters  did  weare  chaines  of  pearle,  worth  three 
hundred  guldens,  yea  some  of  these  Virgins  have  shewed 
me  their  chaines  of  five  hundred  guldens  value,  being  the 
Daughters  of  Citizens  and  Merchants.  As  well  married 
as  unmarried  women  in  the  chiefe  Cities  of  that  Province, 
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]  did  wearc  short  cloakcs,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  sillcc 
or  satteii,  (the  use  whereof  js  vulgar  among  them 
that  of  changeable  or  light  colours,  with  Pctticoatcs  and 
Aprons  of  like  colours,  but  not  so  frequently  of  silkc  ;  and 
I  have  scene  Virgines  of  ordinary  rancke  in  those  Cities, 
daily  wcarc  si  ike  stockings. 

But  I  return  to  the  general!  discourse  of  the  Germans 
Apparrcil.  Citizens  and  men  of  infcriour  rancke,  weare 
course  cloth  of  Germany,  and  onely  the  richer  sort  use 
English  cloth;  and  this  cloth  is  commonly  of  a  blacke  or 
darke  colour,  and  they  thinke  themselves  very  fine,  if  their 
cloakes  have  a  narrow  facing  of  silke  or  velvet.  The 
Gentlemen  delight  in  light  colours,  and  when  I  perswaded 
a  familiar  friend  that  blacke  and  darke  colours  were  more 
comely,  he  answered  me,  that  the  variety  of  colours  shewed 
the  variety  of  Gods  workes :  And  the  Gentlemen  wcarc 
Italian  silkcs  and  velvets  of  these  colours,  but  most 
commonly  English  cloth,  for  the  most  part  of  yellow  or 

Beenc  colour.  The  Saxons  in  stead  of  Swords,  carry 
Mchcts  in  their  hands,  being  verv  skilfiill  in  the  use  of 
them,  so  as  they  will  hit  any  smalt  marke  therewith,  and 
they  weare  hanging  daggers  with  massy  sheaths  of  silver 
or   iron.      The   Gentlemen,    and    others    that    have    the 

Erivilcdgc  to  weare  Swords,  as  the  Doctors  of  CivUI  Law, 
ave  plainc  pommels  to  them,  never  guilded ;  and  the 
scabbards  (not  excepting  the  Empcrour)  arc  alwaics  of 
leather.  Many  of  the  Germans  in  stcede  of  hats,  weare 
caps  lined  with  fiirre,  and  they  use  large  stomachers  of 
fiirre  or  lambeskinnes,  keeping  their  stomackes  very 
warme,  either  for  the  coldncssc  of  the  clime,  or  rather 
because  their  stomackes  need  more  cherrishing,  in  regard 
they  arc  often  oppressed  with  cxccssc  in  drinking.  Most 
of  them  weare  great  large  breeches,  excepting  the  Suevi 
(vulgarly  Schawoen)  who  wcarc  such  straight  breeches  as 
our  old  men  use,  with  stockings  of  the  same  cloth,  fastened 
to  them :  And  generally  their  doublets  arc  made  straight 
to  the  body,  upon  which  in  Winter  time  they  weare 
Jerkins  lined  with  furrc. 
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Few  men  or  women  wcare  gold  rings,  pcarlcs,  or 
Jewels:  but  Bohemia  yeelds  fiilse  stones  liKC  trie  orientall 
precious  stones,  yet  of  small  or  no  value,  and  I  have  seene 
some  Gentlemen  wearc  these  felse  stones,  and  brassc  rings 
guilded  over,  the  wearing  whereof  is  held  disgracefull  with 
us.  At  Magdeburg  I  did  see  a  young  Gentleman  having 
all  his  lingers  loaded  with  rings,  which  I  thought  to  be  of 
gold,  till  my  selfe  sawe  him  buy  a  ring  of  tnrcc  hoopes 
ror  some  iifteene  pence  in  English  money,  and  so  found 
his  foolish  pride.  The  Statutes  (as  I  formerly  said)  permit 
Noblewomen  (that  is  Gentlewomen)  to  wearc  chaines  of 
gold,  which  notwithstanding  they  wearc  very  seldome: 
And  in  like  sort  their  Earles^  (vulgarly  called  Graves)  and 
their  Knights,  sometimes  weare  gold  chaines,  maae  of 
extraordinary  great  linkes,  and  not  going  more  then  once 
about  the  necke,  nor  hanging  downe  further  then  the 
middle  button  of  the  doublet.  The  Germans  in  great 
part  measure  a  strangers  dignity  by  the  richnesse  of  his 
Apparrell,  and  by  his  grave  or  (to  speake  plainely)  proud 
looke.  Citizens  Wives  in  some  places  weare  upon  their 
heads  little  caps  in  the  forme  of  an  Oyster-shell,  and 
they  weare  short  cloakes,  reaching  no  further  then  their 
clbowes.  Citizens  daughters  and  Virgines  of  inferiour 
sort,  weare  nothing  upon  cheir  heads,  but  their  hairc  woven 
with  laces,  and  so  gathered  on  the  fore-part  of  the  head, 
with  the  forehead  stroked  up  plains,  and  upon  the  fore- 
part of  the  head  the  Gentlewomen  weare  a  border  of 
pearle,  and  all  other  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
commonly  weare  garlands  of  roses,  (which  they  call 
Crantzes.) 

For  they  keepe  Roses  all  Winter  in  little  pots  of  earth, 
whereof  they  open  one  each  Saturday  at  night,  and  dis- 
tribute the  Roses  among  the  women  of  the  house,  to  the 
very  kitchin  maide ;,  others  keepe  them  all  in  one  pot,  and 
weekcly  take  as  many  Roses  as  they  neede,  and  cover  the 
rest,  keeping  them  fresh  till  the  next  Summer.  And  the 
common  sort  mingle  guilded  nutmegs  with  these  Roses, 
and  make  garlands  thereof:  Only  women  weare  these 
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Garlniids  in  Winter,  but  in  Summer  time  men  of  the 
better  sort  wcarc  them  within  doorcs,  and  men  of  the  com- 
mon sort  wcarc  them  going  abroadc.     They  kccpc  Roses 
all  Winter  in  this  sort,  thej-  choose  the  closest  and  thickest; 
buds  of  all  kinds  of  Roses,  but  the  Damaskc  Roses  best*. 
keepe  the  smell,  and  other  kindcs  the  colour.    Then  they 
take  a  pot  of  earth,  and  sprincklc  some  bay  salt  in  thej 
[Ill.iv.  168.]  botrome,  and  lay  these  buds  severally,  not  very  close  one^ 
to  the  other,  in  two  rowes  one  above  the  other,  which 
done  they  sprinckle  the  same,  and  wet  all  the  buds  with^ 
two  little  glasses  of  Rhenish  Wine,  and  againe  sprinckle* 
them  with  bay  salt  in  greater  quantity,  yet  such  as  it  may 
not  eate  the  leaves.     In  like  sort  they  put  up  each  two 
rowes  of  buds,  till  the  pot  be  full,  which  they  cover  with 
wood  or  leade,  so  as  no  aire  can  enter,  and  then  lay  it  up 
in  a  cold  cellar,  where  no  sunnc  comes.     W'hcn  they  fake 
out  the  buds,  they  dip  them  in  luke  warme  water,  or  put 
them  into  the  Oven  when  the  bread  is  taken  out,  whichi 
makes  the  leaves  open   with   the  turning  of  the  budsl 
betweene  two  fingers,  then  they  dip  a  feather  in  rhenish^ 
wine,  and  wipe  the  leaves  therewith,  to  refresh  the  colour, 
and  some  doe  the  like  with  rose  water,  to  renew  the  smell. 
Give  me  leave  by  the  way  to  relate,  (though  out  of  due 
course),  that  I  observed  women  at  Leipzig,  in  like  sort 
to  keepe  Cherries  all  Winter,  after  this  manner.     They 
inclose  some  Cherries  in  a  gUsse,  so  as  no  aire  can  enter,! 
and  then  fasten  the  glasse  to  some  low  shrub  or  bough  of  | 
a  tree,  so  as  the  glasse  may  hang  in  a  brooke>  runningj 
gently.  i 

Now  I  returne  to  my  former  discourse.  Many  of  the] 
said  Virgincs  have  their  neckbands  set  with  spangles,  such] 
as  some  children  with  us  weare.  The  marrira  women] 
weare  their  gownes  close  about  the  breast  and  neck,  wit 
a  very  short  ruffe  about  their  neckes,  (such  as  men  also} 
weare)  set  with  poking  stickes  as  small  as  recdes,  and  they] 
weare  little  hats  upon  their  heads.  The  Virgines  in 
generall,  weare  linnen  sleeves  about  their  armcs,  as  close' 
as  they  can  be  made,  for  they  cstecmc  it  the  greatest  grace 
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to  have  the  smallest  amies,  and  their  pctticoatcs  are 
guarded  with  some  ten  or  more  fringes  or  laces  of  silkc  or 
velvet,  each  fringe  being  of  a  different  colour  one  from 
the  other,  making  the  skirts  thereof  as  variable  in  colour 
as  the  Raine-bow.  Citizens  wives  put  off  their  ruffes  Tkt  mmtni 
when  they  goe  out  of  the  house,  covering  their  neckes  and  ^ff^ntll. 
mouths  with  a  linnen  cloth  for  feare  or  cold.  And  they 
weare  great  heavy  purses  by  their  sides,  with  great  bunches 
of  keyes  hanging  by  chaines  of  brasse  or  silver :  and  all 
generally,  aswell  married  women  as  Virgins,  goe  with  bare 
I^ges :  and  I  have  seene  a  Virginc  in  Saxony,  refuse  a 
paire  of  silke  stockings  offered  her  of  guift :  and  the  maidc 
servants  and  married  women  of  the  mfcriour  sort  weare 
no  shooes  except  they  goe  out  of  the  house,  and  great  part 
goe  also  abroade  bare  footed.  The  married  women  hide 
their  naked  feete  with  long  gownes,  but  the  malde  servants 
wearing  short  gowncs,  and  gird  ing  them  up  into  a 
route  some  handfuU  under  the  wast  about  their  hippes, 
(especially  in  the  lower  parts  of  Germany),  many  times 
offend  chast  eyes  with  shewing  their  nakedncsse,  especially 
when  they  stoope  for  any  thmg  to  the  ground.  And  in 
those  parts  of  Germany  the  Citizens  wives,  like  our  little 
children,  weare  red  and  yellow  shooes,  and  guilded  at  the 
toes.  In  generati,  it  is  disgraccflill  to  married  women  or 
Virgins  (excepting  at  Augsburg,  and  some  few  other 
Cities),  to  goe  out  of  doores  without  a  doake,  which 
commonly  is  of  some  light  stuffe,  as  Grogram,  or  the  like, 
faced  with  some  furres,  and  at  Hidelberg  they  never  goe 
abroade  without  a  little  basket  in  their  bands,  as  if  they 
went  to  buy  something,  except  they  will  be  reputed  dis- 
honest. The  married  Women  alwaies  have  their  heads 
covered,  in  some  Cities  with  a  peece  of  velvet,  other 
where  with  little  caps  of  velvet,  silke,  or  felt,  or  with  some 
like  fashion,  according  to  the  use  of  the  Countrey.  And 
very  many  weare  such  crosse-dothes  or  forehead  clothes 
as  our  Women  use  when  they  are  sicke.  In  many  places 
the  ordinary  Citizens 
traines,  which  ar 
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when   they   goe  abroadc,  which 


servants 
fashion  ot  old  oneiy  great  iNoblemen  used  with  us:  And 
in  many  Cities,  aswet  the  married  as  unmarried  Women, 
weare  long  fiirdingalcs,  hanging  about  their  fccte  like 
hoopes,  which  our  Women  used  of  oldc,  but  have  now 
changed  to  short  fardingals  about  their  hippcs. 
' Behmrrland.  The  Bohemians  are  apparrelled  much  like  the  Germans, 
and  delight  in  grccnc,  yellow,  and  light  colours,  but  more 
frequently  weare  silkes  and  velvets  then  the  Germans,  and 
also  lalsc  Jewels  of  their  owne.  And  many  times  they 
weare  blacke  cloth  with  many  laces  or  fringes  of  light 

[[Il.iv.  169.]  colours,  each  fringe  differing  in  colour  one  from  the  other. 
And  in  respect  offorraignc  Ambassadours  comming  from 
all  parts  to  Prage,  and  of  Italian  Merchants  frequenting 
there,  the  Bohemians  arc  more  infected  with  frirraigne 
fashions,  then  the  Germans,  The  married  Gentlewomen 
attire  their  heads  like  our  Virgins,  and  in  like  sort  beare 
up  their  haire  on  the  forehead  with  a  wier.  They  use  with 
the  Germans  to  make  their  gownes  with  traines,  or  to  beare 
them  out  with  long  fardingals,  and  to  weare  short  cloakes. 
Citizens  wives  weare  upon  their  heads  large  gray  caps, 
rugged  like  gray  Cofinie  skinncs,  and  formed  like  the 
hives  of  Bees,  or  little  caps  of  velvet  dose  to  the  head,  of 
a  dunnc  colour,  with  the  hinder  skirt  (or  hinder  part)  cut 
off  and  open:  And  upon  their  Icgges  they  weare  white 
buskins,  wrought  with  velvet  at  the  toes;  but  upon  their 
armes  they  weare  large  sleeves,  and  contrary  to  the 
Germans,  thinkc  them  to  be  most  comely. 

StMin^r/anJ.  The  Swcitzers,  being  Citizens  (for  their  nobility  is  long 
since  rooted  out  by  popular  seditions)  weare  large  round 
caps,  (such  as  are  used  by  our  Prentices  and  Students  in 
the  Inncs  of  Court),  and  together  with  them  they  weare 
cloakes  (whereas  with  us  they  are  onely  used  with  gownes), 
yea,  and  Swords  also  (which  seemed  strange  to  be  worne 
with  caps).  They  weare  great  large  puffed  breeches, 
gathered  close  above  the  knees,  and  each  pufFc  made  of 
a  divers  light  colour  ;  but  their  doublets  are  made  close  to 
the  body.     The  married  Women  cover  their  heads  with  a. 
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iinnen  coyfe,  and  upon  it  wearc  such  caps  as  the  mea  use, 
(which  are  broader  then  we  used  in  England),  and  com- 
monly wcare  a  linncn  crossccloth  upon  the  forehead.  To 
be  bricfe,  the  Virgins  goe  bare  headed  with  their  hairc 
woven  up,  and  use  short  cloakcs,  and  aswell  married  as 
unmarried  Women,  as  also  the  Men,  arc  apparrcllcd  like 
the  Germans,  and  affect  nothing  lessc  then  pride  in  their 
attire. 

In  the  united  Provinces,  the  Inhabitants  being  for  the  UtiktrUnd. 
most  part  Merchants  and  Citizens,  the  Men  use  modest 
attire  of  grave  colours,  and  htde  beautified  with  lace  or 
other  ornament.  They  wcare  short  cloakes  of  English 
cloth,  with  one  small  lace  to  cover  the  seanies,  and  a  narrow 
facing  of  silkc  or  velvet.  Their  doublets  are  made  close 
to  the  body,  their  breeches  large  and  fiistened  under  the 
knees  commonly  of  woollen  cloth,  or  else  of  some  light 
stuffe,  or  of  silkc  or  velvet.  They  use  very  little  lace,  no 
imbrodery,  yet  the  Hollanders  of  old  accounted  the  most 
rude  of  the  other  Provinces,  at  this  day  increased  in 
wealth,  and  reputation  of  the  State,  doe  by  little  and  little 
admit  luxury,  and  their  sonncs  apply  themselves  both  to 
the  apparrell  and  manners  of  the  English  and  French. 
Women  aswell  married  as  unmarried,  cover  their  heads 
with  a  coyfe  of  fine  holland  Iinnen  cloth,  and  they  weare 
gowns  commonly  of  .lomc  slight  stufFc,  &  for  the  most  part 
of  black  colour,  with  little  or  no  lace  or  guards,  and  their 
neckc  ruffes  arc  little  (or  short)  but  of  very  fine  linncn. 
For  aswell  men  as  women  for  their  bodies  and  for 
alt  uses  of  the  Family,  use  very  fine  Iinnen ;  and 
I  thinke  that  no  downes  in  the  World  weare  such  fine 
shirts  as  they  in  Holland  doc.  Some  of  the  chicfc 
Women  not  able  to  abide  the  extreme  cold,  and  loth  to 

Eut  ficr  under  them  for  hcate  (as  the  common  use  is) 
ecause  it  causeth  wrinckles  and  spots  on  their  bodies,  doe 
use  to  weare  breeches  of  Iinnen  or  silkc.  All  Women  in 
generall,  when  they  goe  out  of  the  house,  put  on  a  hoykc 
or  vaile  which  covers  their  heads,  and  hangs  downc  upon 
their  backs  to  their  leggcs  ;  and  this  vaile  in  Holland  is  of 
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a  light  stulTc  or  Kcrsic,  and  hath  a  kinde  of  home  risii 
over  the  forehead,  not  much  unlike  the  old  pummels  ol 
our  Womcns  saddles,  and  they  gather  the  Vaile  with  their 
hands  to  cover  all  their  faces,  but  onely  the  eyes  :  but  the 
Women  of  Flanders  and  Brabant  wearc  Vailcs  altogether 
of  some  light  6ne  stuffe,  and  fasten  them  about  the  Hinder 
part  and  sides  of  their  cap,  so  as  they  hang  loosely,  not 
close  to  the  body,  and  leave  their  faces  open  to  view,  and 
these  Caps  are  round,  large,  atid  flat  to  the  bead,  and  of 
Velvet,  or  at  least  guardetftherewith,  and  are  in  forme  like 
our  potlids  used  to  cover  pots  in  the  Kitchin  :  And  these 
Women,  aswel  for  these  Vailes,  as  their  modest  garments 
with  gowns  close  at  the  brest  and  necke,  and  Tor  their 
pure  and  fine  linnen,  seemed  to  mc  more  fairc  then  any 
other  Netherlanders,  as  indeed  they  are  generally  more 
beautiful!. 

D*nm4rkt.  I  did  see  the  King  of  Denmarke  entred  a  daies  journey 

in  his  progrcsse  towards  Holsatia  (vulgarly  Hoist),  and  he 
wore  a  loose  gippoe  of  blacke  velvet,  sparingly  adorned 

[Ill.iv.170.]  with  gold  lace,  and  in  the  Towne  he  wore  a  urge  broade 

brimmed  felt  hat,  with  the  brimmes  Jn  part  buttoned  up, 

but    in    his   Coach    he    wore   a   rough    Brunswicke   hat, 

used  in  the  lower  parts  of  Germany,  and  had  a  large 

chaine   of   gold    hangi  ng   under   one   arme    so    low,    as 

it  was  folded  about  his  girdle:     And  when  he  walked 

abroade,  he  carried  his  Sword  upon  his  shoulder  with  the 

point  in  his  hand,  and  the  hilts  hanging  downc  behind  him. 

His  chiefc  Courtiers  and  his  younger  brother  were  all 

attired  in  an  English  cloth,  which  they  called  Kentish  cloth, 

we  call  Motley,  but  much  finer  then  that  whereof  we  make| 

cloakcbags,  and  of  purpose  made  for  them,  costing  some^ 

two  dollers  the  ell.     They  wore  gold  chaines,  so  short  as 

they  reached  not  fiirthcr  then  the  sixth  or  seventh  button , 

of  their  doublets,  but  the  linkes  were  great,  and  they  had  a 

Tablet  of  gold  annexed   to  them.      They  carried  theirj 

swords  as  the  King  did,  with  the  hilts  hanging  over  thei 

shoulder,  and  they  wore  daggers  with  heavy  sheaths  of 

silver,  like  those  used  in  Saxony.     The  Kings  Guard  wore 
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huge  breeches  puffed,  and  of  divers  colours,  like  the 
Swcitzcrs  hose.  In  generall,  the  Danes  are  appairctled 
like  the  Germans,  and  especially  like  the  Saxons,  constantly 
and  modestly,  and  they  so  abnorre  from  strange  fashions, 
as  the  Kings  Father  lately  deceased,  was  reported  to  have 
given  the  straimc  apparrcU  of  certaine  Gentlemen  newly 
returned  ^m  mrraignc  parts,  to  the  infamous  Hangman, 
that  they  might  be  despised  of  the  Gentry.  Gentlewomen 
Virgins  goc  with  their  heads  bare,  and  their  hairc  woven 
and  adorned  with  rowes  of  pearlc.  And  the  married 
Gentlewomen  goc  with  their  heads  covered  with  a  fine 
linnen  coyfe,  and  weare  upon  their  foreheads  a  French 
shadow  of  velvet  to  defend  them  from  the  Sutine,  which 
our  Gentlewomen  of  old  borrowed  of  the  French,  and 
called  them  Bonegraces,  now  altogether  out  of  use  with 
us;  and  they  adorne  their  heads  with  borders  of  Gold- 
Women  as  well  married  as  unmarried,  Noble  and  of 
infcriour  condition,  weare  thinne  bands  about  their  neckes, 
yet  not  felling,  but  erected,  with  the  upper  bodies  of  their 
outward  garment  of  velvet,  but  with  short  skirts,  and 
going  out  of  the  house,  they  have  the  German  customc 
to  weare  doakes.  They  also  weare  a  chaine  of 
Gold  like  a  breast-plate,  and  girdles  of  silver,  and 
guilded. 

At  Dermind,  the  Haven  of  Dantzkc  in  Prussen,  I  did  TitPolmmi. 
see  the  King  of  Poland  ready  to  sayle  into  Sucvia  or 
Suecia,  his  Fathers  Kingdome  of  Inheritance,  for  whom 
lately  dead,  he  then  wore  mourning  ApparrcU,  namely  a 
long  blacke  doake  of  woollen  cloth,  and  a  cap  or  low  hat 
of  blacke  silkc  with  narrow  brimmes,  with  a  falling  band 
about  his  necke,  a  blacke  doublet  close  to  his  boay,  and 
large  breeches  fastened  under  the  knee.  The  Qfceic 
being  of  the  House  of  Austria,  was  attired  like  the  Noble- 
women of  Germany,  and  being  then  ready  to  take  ship, 
her  head  was  coverd  with  a  coyie  of  fine  linnen,  and  upon 
her  forehead  shec  wore  a  crossecloth  almost  downc  to  the 
nose.  The  Kings  Courtiers  wore  two  long  coates,  the 
upper  coate  (or  doakc  with  sleeves  was  longer  then  the 
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other,  the  skirts  whereof  on  the  right  side,  were  so 
fastened  on  the  shoulder  with  silver  buttons,  and  so  cast 
upon  the  left  shoulder,  as  they  had  their  right  armes  alto- 
gether free ;  and  this  upper  coate  was  of  English  cloth, 
raced  before  with  silkc.  The  lower  or  inner  coate  was  of 
silke  or  some  light  stuffc,  hanging  downc  on  one  side  to 
the  knees,  on  the  other  side  doubled  and  fastened  to  the 
girdle,  and  both  coatcs  were  of  light  colours,  but  without 
any  lace  of  Gold  or  Silver,  or  other  ornament  whatsoever. 
They  wore  breeches  and  stockings  of  the  same  doth,  like 
those  of  our  old  men,  or  the  trusses  of  Ireland,  and  their 
shirts  were  of  much  finer  Hnnen  then  the  Germans  use. 
And  they  wore  a  fine  and  very  large  tinncn  handkcrchcr, 
festened  to  their  Girdles  behind :  but  they  had  no  ruffes 
nor  any  bands  of  linncn  about  their  ncckcs,  which  are 
onely  used  by  some  few  Gentlemen,  who  have  lived  in 
forraignc  parts,  but  the  colours  of  their  coates  wearc  raised 
with  a  pcake  behind  to  kecpe  the  neckc  warme.  They 
wore  extraordinary  little  caps,  hardly  covering  the  crownc 
of  the  head,  and  in  them  wore  some  sixe  feathers,  not  of 
mixed  or  light  colours,  nor  broade,  as  wc  wcarc  them,  but 
white  and  narrow,  such  (or  the  same)  as  are  pulled  from 
Capons  taiies.  The  Polonians  shave  all  their  heads  close, 
excepting  the  haire  of  the  forehead,  which  they  nourish 
very  long  and  cast  backe  to  the  hinder  part  of  the  head. 
They  carry  for  Armes  a  Turkish  Ccmctcr,  and  weare 
[III.iv.17t.]  shooes  of  leather  and  also  of  wood,  both  painted  and  both 
shoddc  under  the  heclc  and  toes  with  pieces  of  Iron^ 
making  great  noise  as  they  goe.  The  Gentlemen  weare 
chaincs  of  gold  folded  about  their  girdles,  and  carry  in 
their  hands  a  little  hammer  of  silver,  and  perhaps  guilded, 
and  these  of  infcriour  sort  one  of  Iron,  The  Hungarians 
in  their  attire  differ  little  from  the  Polonians,  but  no 
Hungarian  may  weare  a  feather,  except  he  have  done  some 
noble  act,  and  according  to  the  number  of  his  brave 
actions,  so  many  feathers  he  may  weare,  to  witnesse  his 
valour.  At  Crakaw  I  did  see  the  Castellani  (that  is, 
Keepers  of  Castles)  and  many  Gentlemen  riding  to  the 
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Court,  and  other  places  in  the  City,  and  the  Gentlemen 
attending  them,  went  on  foot  before  their  Horses,  with 
Feathers  in  their  little  caps,  and  the  vulgar  attendants 
followed  their  Horses.  The  buttocks  of  their  horses  were 
covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  or  the  skinnc  of  some  wildc 
beastt  or  some  like  ornament,  and  about  many  of  their 
Horses  earcs,  hung  chaincs  of  gold  or  silver,  their  bridles 
were  guilded,  and  set  with  buttens  of  gold,  and  the  horse- 
men not  onely  wearc  swords  by  their  sides,  but  also  every 
Horseman  (especially  riding  in  the  highway,  or  being  in 
torraigne  parts  upon  any  Ambassage,  or  in  like  pompcs, 
hath  another,  and  some  a  third  sword  (or  Cimeter)  f^stned 
to  their  saddles  and  girthes,  besides  that  both  on  footc  and 
on  horsebackc  they  carry  a  hammer  in  their  hands. 

The  Gentlewomen,  after  the  Ncthcrlanders  fashion, 
cover  the  head  with  a  coyfe  of  fine  linncn,  and  weare  a 
crossclolh  upon  the  forehead,  and  as  the  men,  so  they  wearc 
no  ruffe  o-  linncn  band  about  the  nccke,  but  many  have 
about  their  neckes  chaines  of  Pcarle  worth  two  hundred, 
yea,  five  hundred  Dollers,  and  some  line  the  collar  of  the 
upper  body  of  their  Gownes  with  furre,  and  so  cover  the 
nakcdncssc  of  the  neckc  behind.  The  unmarried  women 
weare  aprons  of  fine  linnen,  and  goe  with  bare  heads, 
having  their  hairc  woven,  as  our  women  use,  with  a  narrow 
piece  of  Velvet  crossing  the  middest  of  their  heads,  and 

going  out  of  the  house,  they  cast  a  white  Vayle  upon  their 
eads  and  backes,  but  shew  their  fiices  open.  The  meaner 
sort  of  married  women  either  wrap  their  heads  and 
mouthes  with  a  narrow  long  piece  of  linnen,  or  only  cover 
their  mouthes  with  linnen,  and  wearing  a  low  hat  cast  a 
Vayle  from  it,  to  cover  the  hinder  part  of  the  head,  and  all 
the  backc,  and  they  wearc  loose  Klrtles  over  their  other 
apparrcll,  which  are  tied  behind  with  strings.  The 
common  sort  of  Countrj-  women  cover  themselves  all  over 
with  linnen  cloth  or  skinnes  of  beaste. 

The  Prussians  are  tributary  to  the  King  of  Poland,  and 
upon  free  conditions  acknowledge  themselves  subject  to 
the  Crownc  of  Poland,  and  their  attire  as  also  language 
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little  differs  from  the  Germans,  save  that  their  apparrell 
is  more  sumptuous,  but  of  them  I  have  formerly  spoken 
in  the  discourse  of  the  Germans  attire. 
ltaS4.  0(  the  Italians  it  is  proverbially  said,  that  the  Venetians 

are  gowned,  yet  by  night  going  to  visit  their  Mistresses, 
weare  short  Spanish  cloakes.  That  those  of  Ferrara  and 
Mantua  are  proud  in  their  attire,  with  their  caps  set  with 
gold  buttons.  That  the  Florentines  are  ridiculous,  (yet 
I  observed  none  more  modesdy  attired.)  That  those  of 
Genoa  are  neale  and  comely  in  attire,  but  weare  no  gownes, 
nor  lace,  nor  gardes.  That  those  of  Milan  arc  decent,  and 
the  Neapolitans  are  glittering  and  sumptuous.  Surely  the 
Italians  in  gcnerall,  respect  the  conveniency  more  then 
ornament  of  their  apparrell.  When  they  take  journeyes, 
they  weare  large  bootes,  that  they  may  fling  off  being 
untied,  but  such  as  keepc  them  dry  in  all  weathers;  and 
to  the  same  ende  they  weare  thicke  felt  hats,  and  short  felt 
clokes,  which  no  raine  can  pierce,  respecting  the  health, 
not  the  ornaments  of  their  bodies.  And  howsoever  their 
apparrell  is  soft  and  delicate,  yet  they  onely  weare  cloth 
and  stuffes  made  at  home,  not  any  brought  from  forraigne 
parts.  Their  garments  arc  commonly  of  silke,  but 
seldome  embrodred,  and  never  laid  with  gold  or  silver 
lacc,  and  commonly  of  black  colour.  And  howsoever  all 
those  mixed  colours  which  we  so  highly  esteeme,  come 
from  thence,  yet  are  they  not  invented  by  the  Italians, 
but  by  the  Factors  of  our  Merchants,  who  lie  there  of 
purpose,  to  feede  the  fantasticall  pride  of  our  Youth,  in 
new  Stuffes,  or  at  least  new  colours  and  names. 

The  Citizens  of  Genoa,  weare  gold  Chaines,  and  might 
[III.iv.i7j.J  secme  proudly  attired  in  garments  of  Velvet,  save  that  we 
must  remember,  that  they  are  not  onely  Merchants  but 
Gentlemen,  and  some  of  them  Princes. 

The  Venetians,  by  reason  of  their  strict  Lawes  from  all 
antiquity  restraining  excesse  in  apparrell,  howsoever  many 
times  they  weare  sumptuous  garments,  yet  arc  they  hidden 
under  their  gownes,  not  to  be  scene  but  by  their  Mistrisses 
at  night.     They  make  woollen  cloth  of  such  lasting,  as 
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they  bequeath  their  gownes  by  their  last  testaments.  All 
the  Gentlemen,  not  one  excepted,  wcarc  blackc  cloth 
gownes,  buttoned  dose  at  the  nccke,  with  the  sleeves  put 
on  over  their  doublets,  aswcll  young  as  old  men,  but  some 
under  this  civill  gowne  wcare  rich  furres,  and  imbrodrcd 
garments.  And  the  Senators,  Doctors,  and  Knights, 
weare  Scarlet  gownes,  with  large  sleeves,  lined  in  wmter 
with  rich  furres.  And  their  Senate  is  no  Icssc  or  more 
glorious  in  publike  pompes,  then  the  Roman  Senate  was 
of  old.  And  the  Gentlemen  constantly  wcarc  these 
gownes,  either  in  singular  pride  to  be  knownc  from  others, 
(for  no  Citizen,  nor  any  Gcndemen  of  other  Cities  weare 
gownes),  or  for  obedience  to  the  Law,  or  out  of  an  old 
custome,  which  the  most  wise  Magistrates  permit  not  to 
be  broken.  And  for  the  same  cause,  all  the  Gendemen, 
none  excepted,  wcarc  little  caps  of  Frcese  or  Cloth,  hardly 
covering  the  crownc,  or  the  forepart  of  the  head. 

All  other  Italians  in  generatl  weare  stuffe  cloakes,  and 
commonly  of  Silkc  in  summer,  and  cloth  in  winter,  and 
light  felt  hats  with  narrow  brimmes;  and  large  breeches, 
sometimes  wide,  and  open  at  the  knee,  after  the  Spanish 
^shton,  but  more  commonly  tied  under  the  knee,  and  a 
loose  coatc  or  gippo,  but  not  wide,  and  a  doublet  close  to 
the  body,  both  of  silke,  and  lined  with  silke,  and  silke 
stockings.  Also  many  weare  Jewels,  but  as  it  were  hidden, 
to  bee  scene  onely  by  chance.  Lastly,  in  great  wisdome 
they  care  not  to  have  rich  apparrcll,  but  hold  it  honourable 
to  live  of  their  owne.  They  make  no  fine  linnen,  &  thcr- 
fore  use  course  linnen,  both  for  shirts,  and  other  uses  of 
the  Family,  and  commonly  wcarc  little  filing  bands,  and 
many  times  ruffes  of  Flanders  linnen,  sometimes  wrought 
with  Italian  Cut-worke,  much  used  with  us,  but  their 
ruffes  are  not  so  great  as  ours,  and  they  have  little  skill 
in  washing,  starching,  or  smoothing  linnen.  They  weare 
very  short  haire,  as  all  Nations  doe  that  live  in  hot  climes, 
the  contrary  vice  of  wearing  long  haire  being  proper  to 
the  French,  English,  and  Scots,  but  especially  to  the  Irish. 
The  Italians  clothe  very  little  children  with  doublets  and 
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breeches,  but  their  breeches  arc  open  behind,  with  the  shir 
hanging  out,  that  they  may  case  themselves  without  hclpe. 
Amonc  other  Princes  of  Italy,  I  did  see  Ferdinand  uie 
third,  Duke  of  Florence,  who  did  wcarc  a  dokc  of  English 
cloth,  with  one  little  lacc,  and  breeches  of  Velvet  witnout 
any  ornament,  and  stockings  of  leather,  and  a  leather 
scabbard  to  his  sword,  and  his  Coach  was  lined  with  old 

f-ccnc  Velvet,  and  the  Horses  seemed  taken  out  of  the 
lough. 

The  women  in  gcncrall  are  delighted  with  mixed  and 
of  light  colours.  The  women  of  Venice  weare  choppines  or 
shoos  three  or  fourc  hand-bredths  high,  so  as  the  lowest  of 
them  secme  higher  then  the  tallest  men,  and  for  this  cause 
they  cannot  goe  in  the  strcctcs  without  leaning  upon  the 
shoulder  of  an  old  woman.  They  have  another  old  woman 
to  beare  up  the  trainc  of  their  gownc,  &  they  are  not 
attended  with  any  man,  but  onely  with  old  women.  In 
other  parts  of  Italy,  they  wcare  lower  shooes,  yet  some- 
what raised,  and  arc  attended  by  old  women,  but  goe 
without  any  helpe  of  leading.  The  women  of  Venice 
wcarc  gownes,  leaving  all  the  neckc  and  brest  bare,  and 
they  arc  closed  before  with  a  lace,  so  open,  as  a  man  may 
sec  the  iinnen  which  they  lap  about  their  bodies,  to  make 
them  sceme  fat,  the  Italians  most  loving  fat  women.  They 
shew  their  naked  necks  and  breasts,  and  likewise  their 
ducges,  bound  up  and  swelling  with  Iinnen,  and  all  made 
white  by  art.  They  wcare  large  fiilling  bands,  and  their 
hairc  is  commonly  yellow,  made  so  by  the  Sunnc  and  art, 
and  they  raise  up  their  haire  on  the  forehead  in  two 
knotted  homes,  and  deck  their  heads  &  uncovered  haire 
with  flowers  of  silkc,  and  with  pearic,  in  great  part 
counterfeit.  And  they  cast  a  black  vaile  from  the  head  to 
the  shoulders,  through  which  the  nakednesse  of  their 
shoulders,  and  neckes,  and  breasts,  may  easily  be  scene. 
For  this  attire  the  women  of  Venice  are  proverbially  said 
to  be,  Grande  de  legni,  Grosse  di  straci,  rossc  di  bettito, 
[III.iv.173.]  hianche  di  calcina:  that  is  tall  with  wood,  fat  with  raggcs, 
red  with  painting,  and  white  with  chalke.     The  women 
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of  Genoa  arc  attired  much  after  the  French  fashion,  and  by 
reason  of  neighbourhood,  borrow  divers  manners  from 
France,  (which  is  also  to  be  understood  of  other  Cities 
lying  under  the  French  AIpcs),  and  they  goc  abroad  cither 
^one,  or  attended  by  men,  not  by  women  as  in  other  parts ; 
yea,  by  night,  and  early  in  the  morning  to  the  Church, 
(which  suspected  fashions  other  Italians  cannot  endure.) 
They  weare  nets  and  blackc  vailcs,  covering  therewith 
their  faces,  contrary  to  the  French  manner,  without  which 
the  poorest  woman  goes  not  abroad. 

In  general]  the  Women  of  Italy,  (for  divers  Cities  have 
some  fashions  differing  from  other)  most  commonly  (but 
especially  the  wives  orshopkcepers)  weare  gowns  of  silke 
and  light  stuffcs,  yea,  woven  with  gold,  ana  those  close  at 
the  brest  and  necke,  with  a  standing  collar,  and  little  ruffes 
dose  up  to  the  very  chinne,  and  shewing  no  port  naked. 
And  Gentlewomen  in  ccncrall,  wcarc  gowncs  loose  behind, 
with  a  close  collar,  hiding  all  nakednesse,  and  with  traines 
borne  up  by  waitingmaidcs,  and  sometimes  with  open 
hanging  sleeves.  The  married  women  weare  their  heads 
bare,  or  covered  with  a  fine  linncn  coyfe,  and  a  hat,  and  a 
vaile  hanging  downe  from  the  hinder  part  of  the  head  to 
the  backe.  The  unmarried  have  their  heads  hare,  with 
their  haire  knotted  like  snakes,  and  tied  with  gold  and 
silver  laces,  or  clae  they  are  covered  with  a  gold  netted 
cawle,  and  they  weare  also  gold  chaines.  The  married 
women  weare  chaines  of  pcaric  about  the  head  and  necke, 
which  in  some  places  are  forbidden  to  Virgins;  and  these 
pcarles  are  many  times  (especially  at  Venice)  countcrfct, 
and  made  of  glasse,  but  verj'  beautifijU  to  the  eye. 
Widdowcs  and  Women  that  mournc,  cover  all  their  head 
and  shoulders  with  a  blacke  vaile,  and  upon  the  forehead 
they  weare  a  shadow  or  bongracc,  and  about  their  neckcs 
a  white  vaile,  hanging  downe  before  to  their  feete.)  The 
Countrey  wenches  weare  upon  their  heads  gold  and  silver 
cawles,  or  at  least  seeming  such,  and  straw  hats,  and 
guilded  girdles,  and  for  trie  rest  as  other  women  are 
delighted  with  light  colours. 
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The  City  Virgins,  and  especially  Gentlewomen,  cover 
their  heads,  face,  and  backes  with  a  Vailc,  that  they  may 
not  be  seene  passing  the  streetes,  and  in  many  places  weare 
silke  or  linnen  breeches  under  their  gowncs.  Also  I  have 
seene  honourable  Women,  aswcll  married  as  Virgines,  ride 
by  the  high  way  in  Princes  traincs,  apparrclled  Tike  Men, 
in  a  doublet  close  to  the  body,  and  large  breeches  open  at 
the  knees,  after  the  Spanish  rashion,  both  of  carnation  silkc 
or  sacten,  and  likewise  riding  astride  like  men  upon  Horses 
or  Mules,  but  their  heads  were  attired  like  Women,  with 
bare  haires  knotted,  or  else  covered  with  gold  netted 
cawles,  and  a  hat  with  a  feather.  And  many  times  in  the 
Cities  (as  at  Padua)  I  have  seene  Curttzans  (in  plaine 
English,  whores)  in  the  time  of  shroving,  apparrclled  like 
men,  in  carnation  or  light  coloured  doublets  and  breeches, 
and  so  playing  with  the  racket  at  Tennis  with  yong  men, 
at  which  time  of  shroving,  the  Women  no  lessc  then  Men, 
(and  that  honourable  women  in  honourable  company,)  goe 
masked  and  apparrclled  like  men  all  the  aftcrnoone  about 
the  streetes,  even  from  Christmasse  holydaies  to  the  first 
day  in  Lent.  The  Women  wearing  Mens  breeches,  have 
them  open  all  before,  and  most  part  behind,  onely  buttoned 
with  gold  or  silver  buttons:  And  the  Curtizans  make  all 
the  forepart  of  their  gownes  in  like  manner  open,  to  avoide 
wrinckiing. 

Lastly,  the  Italians  use  to  tie  themselves  upon  a  vow  for 
recovery  of  health,  or  like  cause,  to  wearc  certainc  apparrcU 
for  a  time  or  for  life ;  and  if  the  vow  be  in  repentance  of 
stnne,  the  colour  is  ashcolour,  vulgarly  Beretino,  which  I 
have  seene  some  weare  for  long  time  constantly,  with 
purpose  to  weare  them  during  life. 
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He  Txirks  shave  their  heads,  but  only  in  (MI.iv.174.] 
the  very  crownc,  where  they  leave  a  tufFi  ^"'*0'- 
of  haire  ;  and  they  doe  not  now  as  of  old, 
onely  nourish  the  haire  of  the  upper  lip, 
but  al  the  beard  growing  round.  They 
cover  their  head  thus  shaved  with  a  close 
cap  of  Scarlet,  and  above  it  weare  some 


twelve  or  twenty  elles  of  fine  white  cotton  doth,  woven 
into  a  round  globe,  which  in  their  tongue  is  called  a 
Tulbent,  and  by  some  Tsalma :  neither  do  they  ever 
uncover  thetr  heads  in  honour  to  any  man,  but  salute  by 
bending  the  body,  and  laying  their  left  hand  on  their  right 
side.  This  cap  (or  this  head,  as  they  call  it)  is  hollow,  and 
so  admits  aire,  being  borne  up  by  little  hoopes,  and  so 
coolcs  the  head,  yet  being  thicke,  kcepcs  out  the  Sunnc 
from  piercing  it,  and  being  of  most  fine  Unnen,  is  much 
lighter  then  our  hats.  All  the  Orders  or  degrees  among 
the  Turkes,  arc  knowne  by  the  ornament  of  the  head  (ca- 
by  their  heades,  as  they  speake.)  The  Azitnoglancs  weare 
Pyramidal!  caps  like  sugar-loves,  of  a  mingled  colour  and 
light  stuffc.  The  Janizares  weare  the  said  Tulhcnt,  but 
have  also  a  cap  peculiar  to  their  Order,  vulgarly  called 
Zarcola,  which  they  weare  going  abroad  into  the  City, 
being  a  standing  cap,  plaine  at  the  top,  with  an  hood  hang- 
ing down  behind  (hke  that  part  of  our  French  hoods),  with 
a  guilded  home  of  brasse  upright  above  the  forehead. 
The  Janizares  that  are  Courtiers,  weare  a  Feather  hanging 
downe  from  the  hinder  part  of  the  head  to  the  very  heeles. 
The  Chausscs,  and  all  degrees  upward  to  the  very 
Emperour,  weare  the  said  Tulbent  or  Cap,  with  a  little 
piece  of  red  velvet  appearing  at  the  very  crowne,  upon 
which  they  set  Jewels  and  Feathers,  whereby  these  higher 
orders  and  degrees  in  the  warre  are  distinguished.     Like 
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white  Tulbcnts,  but  altogether  plaine,  are  worne  by 
inferiour  Turkes,  that  are  not  Souldiers,  and  they  cannot 
bee  more  provoked,  then  by  casting  any  spot  upon  their 
white  heads,  which  they  wcare  as  an  holy  badge  of  their 
Religion,  placing  the  purity  of  the  soule  for  a  great  part  in 
the  outward  purity  of  the  body,  Tulbent,  and  garments. 
All  these  Tulbcnts  be  of  pure  white  1  but  the  Greckes  and 
other  Christians,  aswcll  subjects  as  strangers,  wcarc 
Shasses,  that  is,  striped  linnen  (commonly  white  and  blew)t 
wound  about  the  skirts  of  a  tittle  cap.  Such  a  Shassc  my 
sclfe  did  weare,  costing  fifteene  Meidincs. 

The  Persians  wcarc  such  Tulbcnts  for  the  forme,  but  the 
cloth  is  of  greene  colour.  And  the  Turkes  (as  I  thinke) 
called  Serim,  and  by  others  called  Hemir,  namely,  the 
Kindred  or  race  of  Mahomet,  (who  make  great  shew  of 
hereditary  holinesse,  and  are  of  singular  reputation),  doc 
not  onelv  weare  greene  Tulbcnts,  but  all  garments  of  the 
same  colour,  yet  some  of  them  weare  garments  of  other 
colours,  with  a  greene  markc  to  be  knowne  from  others. 
They  say,  that  Mahomet  used  to  weare  greene  garments, 
whereupon  in  superstition  they  oncly  permit  this  colour  to 
his  race;    and  if  any  chance  to  weare  a  shoo-string  or 

firters  of  that  colour,  by  ignorance  of  this  rite,  they  will 
ie  upon  him,  and  beate  him  with  cudgels,  and  if  hee  still 
wcare  them,  will  punish  him  more  severely.  My  self 
ignorant  of  this  rite,  passed  most  part  of  Turkey,  with 
my  dubiet  lined  with  greene  tafFcty,  but  sleeping  by  nights 
in  my  dubiet,  and  hidmg  the  silke,  lest  they  should  thmke 
me  rich;  by  great  chance  this  error  of  mine  was 
never  detected,  till  I  came  to  Constantinople,  where  our 
Ambassadour  observing  it,  and  telling  mec  the  great 
cruelty  they  use  towart^  such  as  weare  any  greene  thing, 
did  much  astonish  me,  yet  did  I  still  wcarc  the  same,  being 
safe  in  the  priviledge  of  the  Ambassadours  house,  till  I 
went  into  a  Venetian  ship,  to  sayle  into  Italy.  Besides 
pII.iT.  17s.]  these  hypocrites  of  Mahomets  race,  (for  that  cause  so  much 
respected,  as  the  witncssc  of  one  of  them  availcs  more  then 
of   ten  common   Turkes),   they   have   other  orders  of 
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religious  men,  whereof  the  chiefe,  and  (as  it  were)  Metro- 
pohtan  Bishop  is  called  Mophty,  whom  the  tmperour 
highly  respects,  and  takes  counseU  of  him  when  he  goes 
to  warre.  Also  the  Cady  is  a  chiefe  Judge  of  Ecclesiasti- 
call  causes :  And  all  these  weare  silke  gowncs  of  skie 
coloured  blew,  which  colour  is  esteemed  next  greene,  and 
proper  to  some  such  orders.  And  these  religious  men 
weare  their  gowncs  long  to  the  ground,  with  close  sleeves, 
and  their  tulbents  are  larger,  but  flatter,  then  other  Turkes 
weare. 

Neither  men  nor  women  of  the  Turkes,  weare  any  necke 
bands  or  collars,  but  their  gowncs  are  cut  close  to  the 
lowest  part  of  the  necke,  and  there  made  iast,  so  as  all 
the  necke  is  naked.  And  the  gownes  of  men  and  women 
little  differ,  save  that  the  men  have  them  large,  the  women 
close  at  the  brest.  They  hate  the  btacke  colour,  as 
infernall,  and  much  used  by  Christians.  In  general,  the 
men  weare  a  long  coate  to  the  knee,  and  upon  it  a  long 
gowne  with  gathered  sleeves  hanging  to  the  calfe  of  the 
Icggc,  and  buttoned  at  the  brest,  and  a  third  longer 
gowne  hanging  behind  to  the  ground,  with  sleeves 
aose  to  the  arme.  They  weare  a  girdle  of  silke  or 
linnen  twice  or  thrice  about  the  waste,  or  of  fine 
leather  with  plates  of  gold  and  silver.  Their  breeches 
and  stockings  are  of  one  peece  of  Kersey,  like  Irish 
Trouses,  but  larger,  the  stockings  hanging  loose  without 
any  garters.  They  weare  their  shirts  hanging  over 
their  breeches,  under  which  they  have  linnen  breeches, 
which  they  weare  also  by  night,  in  stead  of  shectes:  And 
they  pull  out  their  shirts  l>y  day,  lest  they  should  be 
spotted  by  their  privy  parts,  making  it  a  point  of  religion, 
to  kecpe  their  garments  cleane.  Lastly;  they  weare  red 
and  yellow  shooes,  of  most  thinne  leather,  pointed  sharpe 
at  the  toes ;  and  two  fingers  high  at  the  heele,  with  peeces 
of  iron  under  the  soles,  or  else  leather  buskins,  and  both 
these  they  put  off  within  dores;  sitting  upon  the  ground, 
spread  with  Carpets,  crossing  their  naked  fcctc  like  our 
Taylors.  Their  upper  gowne  and  breeches  are  commonly 
u.  IV  i>5  p 
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of  English  or  Venetian  cloth,  and  many  times  of  satten  or 
damaske,  or  some  light  stuffe :  And  their  coates  arc  loose, 
and  commonly  lined  with  blackc  Conic  slcinncs,  brought 
out  of  England,  and  much  esteemed  by  them ;  as  being 
soft,  and  coole,  and  keeping  out  the  Sunnc  in  a  loose 
garment,  and  also  warmc  in  a  close  garment.  Thus  th«y 
wcarc  the  finest  cloth,  silkes,  and  stuffcs,  but  not  one  is 
found  so  prodigal!  or  ridiculous,  as  to  weare  any  lace,  and 
much  lesse  to  cut  any  stuffe,  all  wearing  them  plaine,  and 
laughing  at  our  contrary  fashions.  They  have  no  glooves, 
and  I  remember  that  my  selfe  in  Syria  being  poorely 
attired,  yet  was  taken  for  a  great  man,  onely  for  wearing 
gloves.  They  weare  very  large  hand-kcrchers,  and 
wrought  all  over  with  silke  of  light  colours,  which  they 
hang  by  their  sides  about  the  girdle.  They  use  linncn 
cloth  or  cotton  cloth  very  thinne  and  fine,  but  of  browne 
colour,  for  thinnesse  not  unlike  our  boulting  cloths,  but 
most  pure  and  cleane,  in  which  they  arc  curious  for  al 
things  worne  about  the  body.  The  chief  pride  of  the 
Turks,  is  in  having  the  pummels  of  their  Cemctcrs  (or 
short  and  broad  Swords)  set  with  Jewels,  which  are  many 
times  countcrfct,  and  commonly  of  small  value,  and  like- 
wise in  having  good  Horses,  with  bridles  and  saddles  rich 
and  set  with  like  Jewels.  I  never  observed  any  Turkes 
to  weare  gold  Rings  or  Jewels  on  their  fingers,  excepting 
onely  some  Souldiers  in  Syria,  whom  I  have  scene  weare 
great  rings  of  white  bone  upon  their  thumbs.  But  the 
great  men  highly  csteeme  Christian  Jewellers,  not  to  weare 
the  Jewels,  but  rather  to  have  their  trcasiu'c  portable,  and 
easic  to  be  hidden.  The  Turkes  weare  no  Swords  in  the 
Cities,  but  onely  in  the  Campe,  or  in  Joumics.  For 
Janizaries  and  other  Souldiers  have  such  authority  without 
armcs,  as  no  man  dares  resist  them,  so  as  carrying  onely  a 
long  and  heavy  cudgcU  in  their  hands,  one  of  tnem  will 
therewith  beat  multitudes  of  Turkes,  like  so  many  dogs : 
yet  the  Janizaries  in  Syria  weare  at  their  girdles  short  and 

Tit  TurMii  heavy  Knives,  like  daggers. 

ffVwe.  The  Turkish  wonacn  weare  smocks  (of  which  fashion 
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also  the  mens  shirts  arc)  of  fine  linncD,  wrouglit  with  silke 

at  the  wrests,  upon  the  sleeves,  xad  at  the  skirts ;  and  a 

long  cote  of  silkc,  wrought  with  ncedlc-worke,  and  edged, 

with  sleeves  close  to  the  arme,  and  at  the  breast,  with  their 

necks  naked.     The  womcns  gowncs  arc  much  like  those  [ni.iv.17fi.] 

of  the  men,  for  cloth  and  fashion,  and  in  like  sort  without 

lace,  and  plainc  without  cutting,  and  open  before,  so  as 

the  smockc  is  seene ;   and  they  weare  linncn  breeches  as 

men,  by  day  and  night,  or  else  such  breeches  of  cloth,  as 

men  wcarc,  and  both  these  open  at  the  knee ;  and  as  the 

men,   so   likewise    the   women,    have   no  collar  of  any 

farmcnt,  but  their  nockes  bee  naked,  and  the  women  have 
earles  hanging  in  their  cares.  But  they  scldorae  weare 
shooes  or  stockings  like  men,  but  commonly  Buskins  of 
light  colours,  adorned  with  gold  and  silver,  or  with  Jewells 
if  they  be  of  the  richer  sort,  or  wives  of  great  men ;  and 
these  they  weare  onely  abroad,  for  at  home  their  feet  be 
naked,  &  as  men,  so  they  sit  crosselcgd  upon  carpets. 
They  weave  up  their  haire  in  curious  knots,  &  so  let  them 
hang  at  length,  &  deck  the  haire  with  Pearle  and  buttons 
of  gold,  and  with  Jewels  &  flowers  of  silk  wrought  with 
the  needle.  The  women  in  Syria  cover  their  heads  with 
little  peeces  of  coined  moneys  joyned  together  with  thread. 
In  stead  of  a  linnen  coife.  No  Turkish  woman,  that  ever 
I  observed  in  that  vast  Empire,  at  any  time  gocth  forth 
to  buy  any  thing,  or  for  any  businesse  of  the  ramily,  but 
when  upon  other  occasions  they  go  forth,  then  they  cover 
their  heads  and  foreheads  with  a  white  vaile,  their  eyes 
with  a  blackc  Cipcrs,  and  muffle  their  mouthes  and  neckes 
with  white  linnen,  and  hide  their  very  hands  under  their 
vailcs,  though  their  hands  be  all  painted  over  with  a  red 
colour,  made  of  an  hearb,  which  in  the  Easterne  parts  is 
held  a  great  ornament,  so  as  the  very  men  in  some  places 
paint  their  hands.  Also  the  women,  over  their  garments 
(be  they  costly  or  poore)  weare  a  gownc  of  a  darkc  coloured 
cloth,  which  both  rich  and  meaner  women  all  generally  use 
of  the  same  kind  of  cloth  and  the  same  colour,  whensoever 
they  goe  out  of  the  dores,  so  as  thus  muffled  and  covered, 
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they  cannot  be  distinguished  in  condition  or  beauty: 
Neither  goe  they  abroad  in  any  pompe  to  be  seene,  nor 
without  the  leave  of  their  husbands,  to  whom,  and  to  no 
other  at  any  time,  they  shew  their  face  open,  and  their 
hands  unpainted]  except  they  will  by  immodesty  procure 
their  ownc  danger.  Under  the  necke  of  this  gowne  cover- 
ing all  their  apparrell,  they  thrust  the  end  of  their  white 
vaile  hanging  downe  fi-om  the  hinder  part  of  the  head; 
yet  the  Greekish  women  weare  this  vaile  loose  over  that 
gowne.  And  this  singular  modesty  is  attributed  to  these 
women,  that  they  blush  to  come  into  Market  places,  or 
publike  meetings,  or  great  companies,  and  are  not  dis- 
pleased to  be  strictly  kept  at  home.  Lastly,  in  respect  of 
their  frequent  bathing,  and  their  faces  covered  when  they 
goe  abroad,  and  so  never  open  to  the  Sunne,  wind,  or  any 
ill  weather,  the  Turkish  and  Greekish  women  have  most 
delicate  bodyes,  and  long  preserve  their  beauties. 
Frawte.  The  French,  if  we  respect  the  time  of  these  late  Civill 
wars,  weare  light  stuffes  and  woollen  cloth,  with  a  doublet 
close  to  the  body,  and  large  easie  breeches,  and  all  things 
rather  commodious  for  use,  then  brave  for  ornament ;  and 
scoffed  at  those  who  came  richly  attired  to  the  Campe,  or 
wore  long  haire.  But  if  wee  consider  their  apparrell 
before  the  misery  of  the  said  civil!  warres,  we  shall  find 
them  authors  to  us  English,  of  wearing  long  haire, 
doublets  with  long  bellies  to  the  navell,  ruffes  hanging 
downe  to  the  shoulders,  and  breeches  puffed  as  big  as  a 
tunne,  with  all  like  wanton  levities.  In  time  of  peace, 
Gentlemen  weare  mixed  and  light  colours,  and  silk 
garments,  laid  with  silke  lace,  and  sattens,  commonly  raced, 
and  stockings  of  silke,  or  of  some  light  stuffe,  but  never 
woollen  0r  worsted  (which  only  Merchants  weare,)  and 
imbrodercd  garments,  with  great  inconstancy  in  the 
fashion,  and  negligently  or  carelcssely,  which  the  Germans 
call  slovenly,  because  they  many  times  goe  without  hat- 
bands and  garters,  with  their  points  untrust,  and  their 
doublets  unbulned.  The  sumptuary  lawes  forbid  Gentle- 
men to  weare  cloth  or  lace  of  gold  and  silver,  but  when 
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the  King  proclaimes  an  honourable  warre  against  any 
forrainc  Prince,  he  permits  any  bravery  to  his  soldiers,  vet 
so,  as  the  warre  ended,  after  a  lit  time  to  weare  out  tnat 
apparrcl,  they  must  returne  to  their  former  attire,  except 
the  king  be  so  weake,  as  he  cannot  give  life  to  these  lawes. 
Aswell  men  as  women  commonly  weare  course  Hnnen,  and 
Gentlemens  Lacqueis  or  servants  ruffle  in  plaine  ragges. 
In  gencrall,  men  and  women  (excepting  Courtiers  and 
some  of  the  Gentry)  weare  light  stuffes,  and  rather  delicate 
then  sumptuous  garments.  And  howsoever  the  Law 
forbids  to  weare  silke  lace  upon  silke  stuffe$,  yet  the  [lll.iv.  i??-] 
execution  of  the  Law  being  neglected,  they  ever  offend 
more  or  lesse,  according  to  the  llbertic  of  the  time,  against 
this  old  Law,  never  yet  abolished,  but  rather  in  time  wornc 
out  of  respect.  Merchants  weare  blacke  garments  of 
cloth,  or  light  stuffes  of  silke,  commonly  after  a  modest 
fiishion.  The  Senators  weare  cloakes  and  hats  (not  gownes 
and  caps  as  ours  use),  and  oncly  the  Presidents  and 
Counsellers  of  Parliaments  weare  scarlet  gownes,  and  that 
oncly  at  solemnc  times,  as  the  first  day  that  the  Court  sits, 
and  all  the  Procurators  daily  weare  gownes.  The  Country 
people  commonly  used  to  weare  blew  cloth,  in  loose  coates 
and  close  breeches,  with  stockings  hanging  over  their 
shooes.  But  they  have  left  this  fashion,  and  now  for  the 
most  part,  weare  close  doublets,  and  large  breeches,  with  a 
large  coate  hanging  downe  to  the  knees,  all  of  light  stuffes 
made  at  home,  and  stockings  of  course  wooll.  And  their 
wives  in  like  sort  attyred,  have  their  beads  all  over- 
wrapped  in  linnen. 

In  generall  the  women,  married,  cover  their  heads  with  Tie  Frenek 
a  coyre  or  netted  cawlc.  The  Gentlewomen  beare  up  their  Wrmn. 
haire  on  the  fore-heades  with  a  wier,  and  upon  the  back 
part  of  the  head  weare  a  cap  of  other  haire  then  their  ownc, 
over  their  cawle,  and  above  that  they  weare  a  coyfc  of  silke, 
lined  with  Velvet,  and  having  a  peake  downe  the  forehead. 
Or  else  the  Gentlewomen  and  wives  of  rich  Merchants, 
with  small  difference  of  degree,  weare  upon  their  heads  a 
black  vaile  of  Cipers,  peaked  at  the  forehead,  with  a  velvet 
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hood  hanging  downe  behind ;  oiiely  the  Gentlewomen 
wearc  this  hood  gathered,  and  the  Merchants  wives  plaine. 
Women  of  inferiour  sort  wearc  like  hoods  of  cloth, 
and  sometimes  of  silkc,  or  a  light  stuffe.  And  some 
Merchants  wives  and  women  of  ordinary  condition,  weare 
a  white  coife  of  linnen  (fine  or  cotirse  according  to  their 
coDdidon)  with  certainc  high  and  not  very  comely  homes, 
wreathed  up  on  the  forehead.  Both  men  ana  women 
lately  used  falling  bands,  which  the  better  sort  starched, 
and  raised  up  with  wier,  shewing  their  necks  and  breasts 
naked.  But  now  both  more  commonly  and  especially  in 
winter,  weare  thicke  ruffes.  Gentlewomen  and  Citizens 
wives  when  they  goc  out  of  dores,  wearc  upon  their  faces 
little  Maskes  of  silk,  lined  with  fine  leather,  which  they 
alwaies  unpin,  and  shew  their  face,  to  any  that  salutes 
them.  And  they  use  a  strange  badge  of  pride,  to  weare 
little  looking  glasses  at  their  girdles.  Commonly  they  go 
in  the  streets  leaning  upon  a  mans  nrme.  They  weare 
very  light  gownes,  commonly  blackc,  and  hanging  loose  at 
the  backe,  and  under  it  an  upper-body  close  at  the  breast, 
with  a  kirtle  of  a  mixed  or  light  colour,  and  of  some  light 
stuffe,  laid  with  many  gardes,  in  which  sort  the  women 

fenerally  are  attired.  1  hey  weare  sleeves  to  their  gownes 
orne  out  with  whalebones,  and  of  a  differing  colour  from 
the  gownc,  which  besides  hath  other  loose  hanging  sleeves 
cast  backward,  and  aswel  the  uppcrbodics  as  the  kirtlcs, 
differ  from  the  gowne  in  colour  and  stuffe.  And  they  say, 
that  the  sleeves  borne  iip  with  whale-bones,  were  first 
invented,  to  avoid  mens  familiar  touching  of  their  armes. 
For  it  was  related  unto  me  (I  know  not  how  credibly),  that 
by  Phisitians  advice  the  French  make  issues  in  their  armes 
for  better  health,  as  the  Italians  use  to  make  them  under 
the  knees,  covered  with  a  close  garter  of  brasse.  In 
Frajice  as  well  men  as  women,  use  richly  to  bee  adorned 
with  Jewels.  The  men  weare  rings  of  Diamonds,  and 
abroad  Jewels  in  their  hats,  placed  upon  the  rootc  of  their 
feathers.  The  Ladies  weare  their  Jewels  commonly  at  the 
brest,  or  upon  the  left  armc,  and  many  other  waies ;    for 
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who  can  conlaine  the  mutable  French  in  one  and  the  same 
fashion  f  and  they  commonly  weare  chaincs  of  Pearle,  yea, 
the  very  wives  of  Merchants  weare  rings  of  Diamonds, 
but  most  commonly  chaincs  of  bugcll  and  like  toyes  of 
black  colour. 

The  Gentlemen  have  no  plate  of  silver,  but  some 
spooncs  and  a  salt,  much  lessc  have  they  any  plate  of  gold. 
But  the  great  Lords  or  Princes  cate  in  silver  dishes,  and 
use  basons  and  ewers  of  silver,  and  no  other  kind  of  plate, 
using  alwaies  to  drinke  in  glasses,  and  each  scverall  man 
to  have  a  glassc  by  himsclfc. 

Ciesar  reports  that  the  old  Britans  were  apparrellcd  in  EnglmJ. 
skinnes,  and  wore  long  hairc,  with  the  beard  all  shaven, 
but  the  upper  lippe.  Now  the  English  in  their  apparrell 
arc  become  more  light  then  the  lightest  French,  and  more 
sumptuous  then  the  proudest  Persians.  More  light  I  say 
then  the  French,  because  with  singular  inconstancy  they 
have  in  this  one  age  worne  out  all  the  fashions  of  France  [lll.w.178.] 
and  all  the  Nations  of  Europe,  and  tired  their  ownc 
inventions,  which  are  no  Icssc  buisic  in  finding  out  new 
and  ridiculous  fashions,  then  in  scraping  up  money  for 
such  idle  cxpcnces :  yea,  the  Taylors  and  Shopkeepers 
daily  invent  funiasticall  fashions  for  hats,  and  like  new 
fashions  and  names  for  stulTes.  Some  may  thinke  that  1 
play  the  Poet,  in  relating  woiidcrfull  but  incredible  things, 
but  men  of  experience  know  that  I  write  with  historical! 
truth.  That  tne  English  by  Gods  goodnessc  abounding 
at  home  with  great  variety  of  things  to  be  worne,  are  not 

'  Jnely  not  content  therewith,  and  not  onely  sccke  new 
garments  from  the  furthest  East,  but  are  besides  so  light 

.and  vaine,  as  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  abused  by  the 
~  rlish  Merchants,  who  nourishing  this  gcnerall  foUy  of 
their  Countrymen,  to  their  own  gainc,  daily  in  forraigne 
parts  cause  such  new  colours  and  stuffe  to  be  made,  as 
their  Masters  send  painted  out  of  England  to  them,  teach- 
ing strangers  to  serve  our  Hghlnesse  with  such  inventions 
as  themselves  never  knew  before.  For  this  cause  the 
English  of  greater  modesty  in  apparrell,  are  forced  to  cast 
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off  garments  before  they  be  worue,  since  it  is  the  law  of 
nature,  that  every  man  may  cate  after  his  owne  appetite, 
but  must  weare  his  apparrell  after  the  vulgar  mhton, 
except  he  will  looke  like  an  old  picture  in  doth  of  Arras. 
I  have  heard  a  pleasant  (able,  that  Jupiter  sent  a  shower, 
wherein  wliosoever  was  wet,  became  a  foole ;  and  that  all 
the  people  were  wet  in  this  shower,  excepting  one 
Philosopher,  who  kept  his  study ;  but  in  the  evening 
comming  forth  into  the  market  place,  and  finding  that  all 
the  people  mocked  him  as  a  foole,  who  was  onely  wise, 
was  forced  to  pray  for  another  like  shower,  that  he  might 
become  a  foole,  and  so  live  quietly  among  fooles,  rather 
then  beare  the  envy  of  his  wisedome.  This  happens  to 
many  wise  men  in  our  age,  who  wearing  apparrell  of  old 
and  good  fashion,  arc  by  others  so  mocked  for  proud 
and  obstinate  fooles,  till  at  last  they  are  forced  to  be  toolish 
with  the  fooles  of  their  time.  The  English  I  say  are 
more  sumptuous  then  the  Persians,  because  despising  the 
golden  meane,  they  affect  all  extreamities.  For  either 
they  will  be  attired  in  plaine  cloth  and  light  stuffes, 
(alwayes  provided  that  every  day  without  difference  their 
hats  be  of  Bever,  their  shirts  and  bands  of  the  finest  linncn, 
their  daggers  and  swords  guilded,  their  garters  and  shooe 
roses  or  silke,  with  gold  or  silver  lace,  their  stockings  of 
silke  wrought  in  the  seames  with  silke  or  gold,  and  their 
cloakes  in  Summer  of  silke,  in  Winter  at  least  all  lined 
with  velvet),  or  else  they  daily  weare  sumptuous  doublets 
and  breeches  of  silke  or  velvet,  or  cloth  of  gold  or  silver, 
so  laid  over  with  lace  of  gold  or  silke,  as  the  stuffes 
(though  of  themselves  rich)  can  hardly  be  scene.  The 
English  and  French  have  one  peculiar  fashion,  which  I 
never  observed  in  any  other  part,  namely  to  weare 
scabbards  and  sheaths  of  velvet  upon  their  rapiers  and 
daggers:  For  in  France  very  Notaries  use  them  in  the 
Cities,  and  ride  upon  their  footecloaths^  or  in  Coaches 
(both  hired),  and  in  England  men  of  meane  sort  use  them. 
In  the  time  of  Queene  Elizabeth  the  Courtiers  delighted 
much  in  darke  colours,  both  simple  and  mixt,  and  did  often 
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wcarc  plaine  blacke  stuffes ;  yet  that  being  a  brave  time 
of  warrc,  they,  together  with  our  Commanders,  many 
times  wore  light  colours,  richly  laced  and  embrodered,  but 
the  better  sort  of  Gentlemen  then  esteemed  simple  light 
colours  lo  be  lesse  comely,  as  red  and  yellow,  onely  wmte 
excepted,  which  was  then  much  wornc  in  Court.  Now 
in  this  time  of  King  James  his  Reigne,  those  simple  light 
colours  have  bcene  much  used. 

If  I  should  begin  to  set  downe  the  variety  of  fiishions 
and  torraign  stunes  brought  into  England  in  these  times, 
I  might  sccme  to  number  the  starres  of  Heaven  and  sands 
of  the  Sea.  I  will  onely  adde,  that  the  English  in  great 
excesse  affect  the  wearing  of  Jewels  and  Diamond  Rmgs, 
scorning  to  wcarc  plaine  gold  rings,  or  chaines  of  gold,  the 
men  seldomc  or  never  wearing  any  chaines,  and  the  better 
sort  of  women  commonly  wearing  rich  chaines  of  pcarle, 
or  else  the  light  chaines  of  France,  and  all  these  Jewels 
must  be  oriental  and  precious,  it  being  disgracefull  to 
weare  any  that  are  counterfet.  In  like  manner  among  the 
belter  sort  of  Gentlemen  and  Merchants,  few  arc  found, 
who  have  not  cupbords  of  silver  and  gold  plate,  to  the 
value  of  two  hundred  pounds  at  the  least.  And  if  a  feast 
last  longer  then  one  day,  they  seldome  use  the  same  plate  [lll.iv.179.] 
of  silver  or  guilded :  yea,  not  only  the  great  Lords,  but 
the  better  sort  of  Knights  and  Gentlemen,  use  to  eatc  in 
silver  dishes.  And  wnereas  the  French  and  Italians  use 
to  drinke  in  glasses,  and  have  few  vessels,  no  pots  or  boles 
of  silver,  and  the  Germans  drink  in  peuter  or  stone  pots, 
having  little  or  no  plate;  most  or  the  housholders  in 
England  of  any  reasonable  condition,  drinke  in  silver: 
yet  howsoever  the  Gentlemen  are  served  with  pots  and 
boles  of  silver,  they  rather  delight  to  drinke  in  glasses  of 
Venice,  onely  the  common  sort  using  other  Kinds  of 
glasses. 

In  the  generall  pride  of  England  there  is  no  fit  difference 
made  of  degrees,  for  very  Bankrouts,  Players,  and  Cut- 
purses,  goe  apparrelled  like  Gentlemen.  Many  good 
Lawes  have  been  made  against  this  Babylonian  confusion, 
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but  either  the  Merchants  buying  out  the  pcnaltie,  or  the 
Magistrates  not  inflicting  punishments,  have  made  the 
multitude  of  Lawes  hitherto  unprofitable.  Likewise  is  the 
cxccssc  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  but  (God  be  thanked)  not  of 
a.11  particular  orders  ;  for  oncly  the  Merchants  and  Students 
of  the  Universities,  with  great  comlinesse,  and  no  lessc 
ncatcncssc,  are  apparrellcd  in  light  stuffca,  or  silkc,  or  doth 
of  grave  colours,  and  much  kccpe  their  old  fashions,  or  at 
least  arc  not  curiously  addicted  to  new.  The  wives  of 
Merchants,  though  little  yeelding  to  others  in  pride  or 
cxpcncc,  yet  have  long  used,  and  still  retaine  a  decent 
attire,  with  litde  or  no  inconstancy  in  the  ^shlon.  They 
wcare  a  gownc  of  some  light  stuffc  or  silkc,  gathered  in 
the  backe,  and  girded  to  the  body  with  a  girdle,  and  decked 
with  many  gardes  at  the  skirt,  with  which  they  wcare  an 
apron  before  them,  of  some  silkc  or  stuffe,  or  fine  tinncn. 
They  weare  upon  thdr  heads  a  coyfe  of  fine  linnen,  with 
their  hairc  raised  a  little  at  the  forehead,  and  a  cap  of  silkc, 
or  a  little  hat  of  beaver,  yet  without  fit  difference  of  estate 
or  condition,  and  some  weare  light  French  chaincs  and 
necklaces  of  pearle.  The  graver  sort  of  Citizens  weare 
gowncs  and  caps,  others  weare  hats  and  doakes,  and  their 
premises  cloakes  and  caps.  No  Citizens  weare  any  swords 
in  the  Citic.  At  publike  meetings  the  Aldermen  of 
London  weare  Scarlet  gownes,  and  their  wives  a  close 
gowne  of  skarlet  laid  with  gards  of  blacke  velvet. 
HitsianJmn.  Husbandmen  weare  garments  of  course  doth,  made  at 
home,  and  their  wives  wcare  gowncs  of  the  same  cloth, 
kirtles  of  some  light  stufFe,  with  linnen  aprons,  and  cover 
their  heads  with  a  linnen  coyfe,  and  a  high  fi:1t  hat,  aod 
in  generall  their  linnen  is  course,  and  made  at  home. 

Gentlewomen  virgins  weare  gowncs  close  to  the  body, 
and  aprons  o(  fine  bnncn,  and  goe  bareheaded,  with  their 
haire  curiously  knotted,  and  raised  at  the  forehead,  but 
many  against  the  cold  (as  they  say)  weare  caps  of  haire 
that  is  not  their  owne,  decking  their  heads  with  buttons 
of  gold,  pearles,  and  flowers  of  silke,  or  knots  of  ribbcn. 
They  weare  fine  Hnncn,  and  commonly  felling  bands,  and 
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often  ruffes,  both  starched,  and  chaincs  of  pcarlc  about 
the  ncckc,  with  their  brcsts  naked.  The  graver  sort  of 
married  women  used  to  cover  their  head  with  a  French- 
hood  of  Velvet,  set  with  a  border  of  gold  buttons  and 
pearles:  but  this  fashion  is  now  left,  and  they  most 
commonly  wcare  a  coyfc  of  iinncn,  and  a  little  hat  of 
beaver  or  felt,  with  their  haire  somewhat  raised  at  the 
forehead.  Young  married  Gentlewomen  sometimes  goe 
bare  headed,  as  virgins,  decking  their  haire  with  Jewels, 
and  silke  ribbens,  but  more  commonly  they  use  the  fore- 
said linnen  coyfe  and  hats.  All  in  generall,  wearc  gowncs 
hanging  loose  at  the  backe,  with  a  Kirtlc  and  close  upper- 
body,  of  silkc  or  light  stuffe,  but  have  lately  left  the 
French  sleeves  borne  out  with  hoopes  of  whalebone,  and 
the  young  married  Gentlewomen  no  tessc  then  the 
Virgins,  shew  their  breasts  naked. 

The  servants  of  Gentlemen  were  wont  to  wcare  blew  Tit  E«gfiii 
coates,  with  their  Masters  badge  of  silver  on  the  left  itrv^u. 
sleeve  :  but  now  they  most  commonly  wcare  clokes  garded 
with  lace,  all  the  servants  of  one  i^mily  wearing  the  same 
livcrie  for  colour  and  ornament ;  and  for  the  rest,  arc 
apparrelled  with  no  lesse  pride  and  inconstancie  of  fashion 
then  other  degrees. 

The  Husbandmen  in  Scotland,  the  servants  and  almost  SmUnd. 
al  in  the  Country  did  wearc  course  cloth  made  at  home,  of 

fray  or  skie  colour,  and  flat  blew  caps  very  broad.  The 
Merchants  in  Cities  were  attired  in  English  or  French 
cioth,  of  pale  colour  or  mingled  black  and  blew.  The  [llI.iv.iBo.] 
Gentlemen  did  wearc  English  cloth,  or  silkc,  or  light 
stuffcs,  little  or  nothing  adorned  with  silke  lace,  much 
lessc  with  lace  of  silver  or  gold,  and  all  followed  at  this 
time  the  French  fashion,  especially  in  Court.  Gentle- 
women married  did  wcare  close  upper  bodies,  after  the 
German  manner,  with  large  whalebone  sleeves  after  the 
French  manner,  short  cloakes  like  the  Germans,  French 
hoods,  and  large  falling  bands  about  their  ncckes.  The 
unmarried  of  all  sorts  did  goe  bareheaded,  and  weare  short 
cloakes,  with  most  dose  linnen  sleeves  on  their  armes,  like 
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the  Virgins  of  Germany.  The  ia^iour  sort  of  Citizens 
wives,  and  the  women  of  the  Countrey,  did  wcarc  clodces 
made  of  a  course  stufFe,  of  two  or  three  colours  in  Checker 
worke,  vulgarly  called  Plodan.  To  conclude,  in  gcnerall 
they  would  not  at  this  time  be  attired  after  the  English 
ftshion,  in  any  sort,  but  the  men,  especially  at  Court, 
follow  the  French  ^shion,  and  the  women,  both  in  Court 
and  City,  as  well  in  cloakcs,  as  naked  heads,  and  close 
sleeves  on  the  armes,  and  all  other  garments,  follow  the 
fashion  of  the  women  in  Germany. 
tnioM^.  In  Ireland  the  English  and  the  English  Irish  are  attired 
after  the  English  manner,  for  the  most  part,  yet  not  with 
such  pride  and  inconstancy,  perhaps  for  want  of  meanest 
yet  the  English  Irish  forgetting  their  owne  Countrey,  are 
somewhat  infected  with  the  Irish  rudencsse,  and  with  them 
are  delighted  in  simple  light  colours,  as  red  and  yellow. 
And  in  like  sort  the  degenerated  Citizens  are  somewhat 
infected  with  the  Irish  filthincsse,  as  well  in  lowsie  beds, 
foule  sheetes,  and  all  linnen,  as  in  many  other  particulars; 
but  as  well  in  diet  as  apparrell,  the  Citizens  of  Dublyn 
most  of  all  other,  and  the  Citizens  of  Waterford  and 
Galloway  in  some  good  measure,  rctaine  the  English 
cleantinesse.  Touching  the  meere  or  wild  Irish,  it  inajr 
trueiy  be  said  of  them,  which  of  old  was  spoken  of  the 
Germans,  namely,  that  they  wander  slovenly  and  naked, 
and  lodge  in  the  same  house  (if  it  may  be  called  a  house,) 
with  their  beasts.  Among  them  the  Gentlemen  or  Lords 
of  Countries,  weare  close  breeches  and  stockings  of  the 
same  peece  of  cloth,  of  red  or  such  light  colour,  and  a 
loose  coate,  and  a  cloake  or  three  cornered  mantle,  com- 
monly of  course  light  stufFc  made  at  home,  and  their 
linnen  is  course  and  slovenly.  I  say  slovenly,  because 
they  seldome  put  off  a  shirt  till  it  be  worne :  And  these 
shirts  in  our  memory  before  the  last  Rebellion,  were  made 
of  some  twenty  or  thirty  elles,  folded  in  wrinckles,  and 
coloured  with  saffron  to  avoid  lowsinesse,  incident  to  the 
wearing  of  foule  linnen.  And  let  no  man  wonder,  that 
they  are  lowsie,  for  never  any  barbarous  people  were  found 
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in  all  kinds  more  slovenly  then  they  arc,  and  nothing  is 
more  common  among  them,  then  for  the  men  to  Ue  upon 
the  womens  laps  on  greene  hils,  till  they  kill  their  lice, 
with  a  strange  nimblencsse,  proper  to  that  Nation.  Their 
said  breeches  are  so  close,  as  they  expose  to  full  view,  not 
oncly  the  noble,  but  also  the  shamefuU  parts,  yea  (hey 
stuffe  their  shirts  about  their  privy  ports,  to  expose  them 
more  to  the  view. 

Their  wives  living  among  the  English,  arc  attired  in  a  Ttt  Iritk 
sluttish  gowne,  to  be  fastned  at  the  breast  with  a  lace,  "'""'"''■ 
and  in  a  more  sluttish  mantell,  and  more  sluttish  linnen, 
and  their  heads  be  covered  after  the  Turkish  manner,  with 
many  elles  of  linnen,  oncly  the  Turkish  heads  or  Tulbcnts 
are  round  in  the  top:  but  the  attire  of  the  Irish  womens 
heads,  is  more  flat  in  the  top  and  broader  on  the  sides,  not 
much  unlike  a  cheese  mot,  if  it  had  a  hole  to  put  in  the 
head.  For  the  rest,  in  the  remote  parts  where  the  English 
Lawes  and  manners  are  unknowne,  the  very  cheefe  of  the 
Irish,  as  well  men  as  women,  goc  naked  in  very  Winter 
time,  onely  having  their  privy  parts  covered  with  a  raggc 
of  linnen,  and  their  bodies  with  a  loose  mantell,  so  as  it 
would  turne  a  mans  stomackc  to  see  an  old  woman  in  the 
morning  before  breakcfast.  This  I  spcakc  of  my  ownc 
experience,  yet  remember  that  the  foresaid  Bohemian 
Barron,  comming  out  of  Scotland  to  us  by  the  North  parts 
of  the  wild  Irish,  told  me  in  great  earnestnes,  (when  I 
attended  him  at  the  Lord  Deputies  command,)  that  he 
comming  to  the  house  of  Ocane  a  great  Lord  among  them, 
was  met  at  the  doore  with  sixteene  women,  all  naked, 
excepting  their  loose  mantles;  whereof  eight  or  ten  were 
very  faire,  and  two  seemed  very  Nimphs :  with  which 
strange  sight  his  eyes  being  dazcllcd,  they  led  him  into 
the  house,  and  there  sitting  downe  by  the  fier,  with  crossed 
legges  like  Taylors,  and  so  low  as  could  not  but  offend  [III.iv.i8i.] 
chast  eyes,  desired  him  to  set  downe  with  them.  Soone 
after  Ocane  the  Lord  of  the  Countrie  came  in  all  naked 
excepting  a  loose  mantle,  and  shooes,  which  he  put  off 
assoone  as  he  came  in,  and  entertaining  the  Ban-on  after 
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his  best  manner  in  the  Latin  tongue,  desired  him  to  put 
off  his  apparrel,  which  he  thought  to  be  a  burthen  to  him, 
and  to  sit  naked  by  the  fier  with  his  naked  company.  But 
the  Barron  when  he  came  to  himsclfc  after  some  astonish- 
ment at  this  strange  sight,  professed  that  he  was  so  inflamed 
therewith,  as  for  shame  he  durst  not  put  off  his  apparrell. 
These  Rogues  in  Summer  thus  naked  bcare  their  armes, 
girding  their  swords  to  them  by  a  with  in  stead  of  a  girdle. 
To  conclude,  men  and  women,  at  night  going  to  ^eepe, 
lie  thus  naked  in  a  round  circle  about  the  fier,  with  their 
&ctc  towards  it,  and  as  I  formerly  said,  treating  of  their 
diet,  they  fold  their  heads  and  upper  partes  in  their  wooUen 
mantles,  first  steeped  in  water,  to  keepc  them  warmc.  For 
they  say  that  woollen  cloth  wetted,  preserves  heate,  (as 
linnen  wetted  preserves  cold)  when  the  smoke  of  their 
bodies  had  warmed  the  woollen  cloth. 


Chap.  III. 

Of  the  Germans,  and  Bohemians  Commonwealth, 
under  which  title  I  containe  an  Historicall 
introduction  ;  the  Princes  pedegrccs,  and 
Courts,  the  present  state  of  things,  the  tributes 
and  revenews,  the  military  state  for  Horse, 
Foote,  and  Navy,  the  Courts  of  Justice,  rare 
Lawes,  more  specially  the  Lawes  of  inheri- 
tance, and  of  womens  Dowries,  the  capitall 
Judgements,  and  the  divcrsitie  of  degrees  in 
Family  and  Common-wealth. 

Onstai^tine  the  great  made  Emperour  about 
the  yeere  306,  removed  his  scate  from 
Rome  to  Constantinople,  and  at  his  death 
devided  the  Empire  among  his  children. 
And  howsoever  the  Empire  was  after 
sometimes  united  in  the  person  of  one 
Prince  for  his  reigne,  yet  it  could  never 


r-i^^^i-i 


bee  againe  established  in  one  body,  but  was  most  com- 
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monly  devided  into  the  Easternc  and  Wcstcrnc  Empires. 
In  the  time  of  Augustulus  Empcrour  of  the  West,  the 
remote  Countries  of  the  Empire  recovered  their  liberty  by 
the  sword,  and  barbarous  Nations  in  great  armies,  invaded 
the  Empire,  till  they  possessed  Italy,  so  as  this  Empcrour 
was  forced  to  depose  his  Imperial!  dignity  about  the  yeere 
4.76.  And  thus  the  Wesfcrnc  Empire  ceased,  till  Charles 
the  great,  King  of  France,  about  the  yeere  774  subdued 
the  Lombards,  and  was  at  Home  saluted  Empcrour  of  the 
West  by  Pope  Leo  the  third,  and  the  Princes  of  Italy. 
From  which  time  the  Empires  of  the  East  and  West,  of 
old  devided  by  inheritance  among  brothers  and  Kinsmen 
had  no  more  any  mutual!  right  of  succession,  but  began 
to  bee  severally  governed.  Histories  write  that  Charles 
the  great.  King  of  France,  was  descended  of  the  Germans, 
and  that  all  Gallia  Transaipina  (that  is  beyond  the  Alpes) 
and  upper  Germany,  as  farre  as  Hungary,  were  by  a 
common  name  called  France,  oncly  devided  into  Easternc 
and  Westerne  France.  And  the  divers  Nations  of 
Germany,  formerly  governed  by  their  Kings  and  Dukes^ 
were  at  this  time  first  united  under  this  Charles  the  great 
about  the  yeere  911.  Conrade  the  first,  son  to  the  Duke 
of  Franconia  (a  large  Province  of  Germany),  was  first  out 
of  the  race  of  Charles  the  great  saluted  Emperour  of  the 
West,  by  the  Princes  of  Germany,  though  Charles  the 
Simple,  and  others  of  the  race  of  Charles  the  great,  still 
reigned  in  France  to  the  yeere  988,  yet  with  Icssc  reputation 
then  their  progenitors  had,  and  troubled  with  many  con- 
fusions. Thus  Germany  deviding  it  selfe  from  France, 
drew  to  it  selfe  the  Empire  of  the  West,  whereof  in  our 
age  it  retaineth  rather  the  shadow  then  the  old  glory,  [ni.iv.i8i.] 
Foure  Dukes  of  Saxony  succeeded  Conrade  in  this 
Empire,  and  in  the  time  of  Otho  the  third  Duke  of 
Saxony  and  Emperour,  contrary  to  the  former  customc, 
whereby  the  Empcrours  succeeded  by  right  of  bloud,  or 
the  last  testament  of  the  deceased  Emperour,  or  by  the 
consent  of  the  Princes  of  Germany,  the  election  of  the 
Empcrour  was  in  the  yeere  984  established  hereditary  to 
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seven  Princes  of  Germany,  called  Electors,  by  a  law  made 
by  the  Emperour  and  the  Pope.  From  that  time  the 
Empire  hath  remained  in  Germany,  with  free  election,  yet 
so  as  they  most  commonly  therein  respected  the  right  of 
bloud,  in  which  respect  the  house  of  Austria  hath  long 
continued  in  the  possession  of  the  Empire.  And  the 
Emperours  of  Germany  for  many  ages,  by  this  right 
governed  Italy,  and  received  their  Crowne  at  Rome,  till 
wearied  and  worne  out  by  the  treacheries  of  the  Popes, 
and  forced  to  beare  the  publike  burthen  upon  their  private 
revenues,  they  were  made  unable  to  support  their  former 
dignity.  For  these  causes  Rodulphus  of  Habsburg  of  the 
house  of  Austria  chosen  Emperour  in  the  ycere  1273,  first 
laid  aside  all  care  of  forraignc  matters.  Then  the  riches 
of  the  Emperours  daily  decreasing,  and  the  riches  of 
inferiour  Princes  no  lessc  increasing,  the  Emperours  in 
processe  of  time,  for  great  summes  or  money,  sold  libertic 
and  absolute  power  to  the  Princes  and  Dukes  of  Italy  and 
Germany,  yea,  their  very  right  of  investing,  to  the  Princes 
of  Italy. 

Most  of  the  Cities  in  Netherland,  and  all  the  Cantons 
of  the  Sweitzers,  were  of  old  subject  to  the  German 
Emperours,  till  by  the  dissentions  betweene  them  and  the 
Popes,  they  found  meanes  to  gaine  their  liberties.  Of  old 
nintie  sixc  greater  Cities  thus  made  free,  still  acknow- 
ledged the  Emperour  in  some  sort :  but  after  many  of 
them,  leagued  with  the  Sweitzers  and  Nctherlanders,  quite 
forsooke  the  Emperour,  many  of  the  rest,  and  many  Icsse 
Cities,  either  pawned  to  Princes  for  money  borrowed,  or 
given  to  Princes  for  their  good  service  to  the  Emperors 
in  their  warres,  became  subject  to  divers  Princes  by  the 
Emperours  consent ;  so  as  at  this  day  there  bee  oncly  sixty 
Cities,  all  seated  in  Germany,  which  are  called  Free  and 
Impcriall  Cities,  having  absolute  power  within  themselves ; 
and  howsoever  these  in  a  sort  acknowledge  the  Emperour 
their  chiefe  Lord,  yet  they  little  or  not  at  at  feare  or  respect 
his  weakc  power. 

Hitherto  the  Roman  Bishops,  not  enduring  a  superiour 
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Lord,  first  cast  the  Emperours  of  the  East  out  of  Italy, 
and  after  by  al  mcanes  weakened  their  power,  till 
Mahumet  the  second  Empcrour  of  the  Turkes,  about  the 
ycere  1453,  swallowed  that  Empire  within  his  foule  jawes. 
Hitherto  the  said  Bishops,  that  they  might  reigne  alone, 
sometimes  bewitched  the  barbarous  Kmgs,  which  had 
destroyed  the  Empire  of  the  West,  and  then  reiened  in 
Italy,  for  Religions  sake  to  promote  the  Church  or  Rome, 
and  at  other  times  oppressed  them  with  open  treacheries, 
till  they  had  conferred  the  Kingdomc  of  Lombardy  and 
the  Empire  of  the  West  upon  Charles  the  Great,  King  of 
France.  Hitherto  the  same  Bishops,  for  the  same  causes, 
had  troubled  the  Empire  of  the  West  with  Civill  dissen- 
tions,  till  at  last  Italy  (as  I  said)  having  bought  liberty  of 
the  Emperours,  and  the  said  German  Emperours  contain- 
ing themselves  at  home,  (for  no  Emperour  after  the  said 
Rodulphus  of  Habsburg,  but  oncly  I^dwick  the  Bavarian, 
did  ever  leade  any  Army  into  Italy),  they  now  thought 
good  to  rage  no  more  against  this  dejected  Empire,  out 
rather  to  cherrish  it,  converting  themselves  wholly  to  bring 
all  Christian  Kings  under  their  yoke.  And  now  the 
Turkish  Emperours  began  to  threaten  mine  to  the  German 
Empire,  and  in  very  Germany,  the  Popes  stage,  where 
they  had  plaied  their  bloudy  parts,  by  continuall  raising 
of  civill  warres,  the  reformation  of  Religion  began  fi'eshly 
to  spring,  and  to  pull  the  borrowed  plumes  of  the  Popes. 
Therefore  the  Emperours  from  that  time  to  this  our  age, 
have  been  wholly  busied  in  resisting  the  Turkes,  and 
composing  the  domcsticall  differences  of  Religion. 

And  from  the  same  time  forward,  the  Court  of  Rome 
was  continually  distracted  with  the  litctions  of  France  and 
Spaine,  till  the  Popes,  skilful!  to  use  the  ambitious  dis- 
cussions of  Princes  to  their  ownc  profit  and  grcatncsse, 
made  them  all  subject  to  the  Romane  yoke.  And  the 
Kings  on  the  contrary  laboured  nothing  more,  then  to  have 
the  Pope  on  their  party,  at  whose  beck  all  Christendome 
was  governed,  to  which  end  they  gave  large  bribes  to  the  [Ill.iv.  183.] 
Cardinals,    who    had    now   assumed    to    themselves    the 
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election  of  the  Popes.  To  conclude,  the  Popes  to  make 
their  owne  power  transcendent,  kept  the  power  of  the 
Princes  in  equal  ballance,  by  sowing  dissentions  among 
them,  and  favouring  now  one  now  the  other  party,  till  for 
fcare  of  the  reformed  Religion  now  also  springing  in 
France,  they  could  no  longer  Keepe  this  equality,  but  were 
forced  to  forsake  the  Kmga  or  France  distracted  with 
civill  warres,  and  to  advance  the  Kings  of  Spatne,  as  pro- 
tectors of  the  Church,  whose  Clients  at  last  got  the  power 
to  governe  all  things  in  Rome  at  their  pleasure  :  And  the 
Spaniard  at  this  time  distracted  abroad  with  the  French 
and  English  warres,  and  besieged  at  home  with  the  power 
of  the  Jesuites  and  religious  men,  seemed  lesse  to  bee 
feared  by  the  Romans  in  that  respect,  as  likewise  the  Kings 
of  Spaine  doubted  not  to  maintaine  the  awfull  authority 
of  the  Popes,  which  they  knew  must  alwayes  be  favourable 
to  their  designes,  as  well  for  the  protection  which  they 
gave  to  the  Roman  Church,  against  the  reformed  Religion, 
as  for  that  the  massy  gold  or  Spaine,  bore  so  great  sway 
in  the  CoUedge  of  the  Cardinals,  that  by  strange  successe, 
the  Popes  lesse  inclined  to  the  Spanish  faction,  were  soone 
taken  away  by  untimely  death.  To  omit  many  other,  I 
will  onely  mention  Pope  Sixtus  Quintus,  who  lived 
happily  in  that  Chaire,  so  long  as  he  favoured  Spaine,  but 
assoone  as  he  was  thought  to  decline  from  that  faction, 
and  when  he  saw  a  white  Mule  presented  him  for  the 
tribute  of  the  Neapolitane  Kingdome,  was  said  to  weepe, 
that  so  little  a  Mule  should  be  given  for  so  great  a  King- 
dome:  he  lived  not  long  after,  but  suddenly  vanished 
away.  At  Rome  are  two  Images  called  Pasquin  and 
Marphorius,  upon  which  libels  use  to  be  fixed :  And  of 
late  when  the  Pope  by  the  mediation  of  the  King  of 
France,  had  made  peace  with  the  Venetians,  contrary  to 
the  liking  of  the  Kmg  of  Spaine,  a  white  shcete  of  paper 
was  fixed  on  Pasquin,  and  another  demanding  what  tnat 
paper  mcnt  was  fixed  on  Marphorius,  and  a  third  paper 
was  fixed  on  Pasquin,  answering,  that  the  dcane  paper  was 
for  the  Pope  to  make  his  last  Will  and  Testament,  as  if 
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he  could  not  live  long,  having  offended  the  Spanish 
fection.  Yet  in  our  age  the  Kings  of  France,  after  the 
civil!  warres  appeased,  bcganne  to  recover  their  former 
power  in  the  Roman  Court :  but  I  leave  these  things  as 
somewhat  straying  from  my  purpose,  and  returne  to  the 
affaires  of  Germany. 

In  the  said  Family  of  Austria,  the  Westerne  Empire 
hath  growne  old  and  weake,  by  little  and  little  from  that 
time  to  this  our  age :  For  howsoever  the  Emperor 
Charles  the  fifth  of  the  said  Family,  hcire  to  eight  and 
twenty  Kingdomes,  in  respect  hee  was  borne  at  Gant  in 
Netherland,  and  so  reputed  a  German,  was  chosen 
Emperour  in  the  yecre  1519,  by  the  Electors,  rejecting 
the  King  of  France  Francis  the  first,  as  a  stranger,  and  at 
that  time  the  power  of  this  Emperour  seemed  rearefiill  to 
the  Italians,  at  the  first  blush:  yet  the  Pope  of  Rome  in 
the  Triumvirall  warre  of  England,  France,  &  Spaine,  did 
with  such  art  support  the  weaker  part,  and  by  contrary 
motions  in  one  and  the  same  cause,  so  fevourcd  now  one, 
now  the  other  side,  and  so  dispenced  with  the  breaking 
of  oathes  on  the  part  they  tookc,  as  while  the  power  of 
these  Kings  was  weakned  by  mutuall  warres,  Italy  in  the 
meane  time  received  small  or  no  damage.  True  it  is, 
that  Charles  the  fifth  by  subtile  art  and  open  force,  had 
almost  subdued  Germany  distracted  by  dissentions  of 
religion,  &  had  almost  brought  the  free  Empire  into  the 
forme  of  a  subdued  Province,  till  Mauritius  Elector  of 
Saxony,  obtained  heipe  of  the  King  of  France  Henry  the 
second,  who  came  with  a  great  Army  to  the  confines  of 
the  Empire,  professing  himselfe  the  Champion  of  the 
Germane  liberty.  At  which  time  Mauritius  besieging 
Magdeburg  with  the  Emperours  army,  received  that  City 
into  the  protection  of  the  Empire  and  of  himselfe,  and 
lest  he  might  seeme  to  deale  perfidiously  with  the 
Emperour,  if  he  should  assaile  him  with  forces  under  his 
owne  pay,  dismissed  the  whole  Army,  yet  so,  as  himselfe 
presently  entertained  in  his  owne  pay  the  greatest  part 
thereof,  willing  to  serve  him :    And  with  these  forces  he 
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so  speedily  came  to  Insprucke,  where  the  Emperour  then 
by,  as  his  sudden  repaire  made  the  Emperour  hastily  6ie 
out  of  the  Empire  into  Italy.  Thus  Mauritius  caused  the 
captive  Princes  of  the  reformed  religion  to  be  set  at 
liberty,  gave  peace  to  the  reformed  religion,  and  restored 
liberty  to  the  oppressed  Empire:  And  howsoever  he 
[Ill.iv.  184.]  Cunningly  had  advanced  himscffc  and  his  posterity,  by  the 
dejection  of  his  owne  kinscmeii  suffering  for  the  reformed 
reUgion  and  for  the  liberty  of  the  Empire,  yet  he  repaired 
the  publikc  losses  of  his  Religion,  and  of  his  Countrcy. 
But  they  who  more  judicially  observed  the  affaires  of  thjs 
age,  confcssc  that  nothing  hath  more  kept  the  house  of 
Austria  from  subduing  the  West,  then  those  of  the  same 
House.  For  the  foresaid  confident  proceeding  of 
Mauritius,  was  caused  by  the  distrusts  and  jealousies 
betweene  Charles  the  fifth  and  his  brother  Ferdinand, 
springing  from  the  following  cause,  namely  that  Charles 
the  elder  brother,  to  the  end  that  he  might  kecpe  the 
Empire  in  his  own  Family,  had  caused  his  brother 
Ferdinand,  at  Colen  in  the  yeere  1531,  to  be  chosen  King 
of  the  Romans,  (so  they  call  him  that  is  chosen  in  the 
Emperours  life  to  succeed  him)  hoping  that  when  his 
Sonne  Philip  should  come  to  age,  his  brother  for  some 
increase  of  his  patrimony,  would  be  induced  to  surrender 
his  right  in  the  Empire :  But  Ferdinand  at  this  time 
having  had  large  offers  made  him  to  resigne  the  same, 
could  not  be  induced  to  doe  that  wrong  to  his  children : 
And  because  he  suspected  that  Charles  the  Emperor  might 
force  him  thereunto,  he  is  said  to  have  gladly  borne  the 
adverse  fortune  of  his  said  brother,  and  aU  troubles  rising 
against  him,  yea,  (if  men  of  experience  may  be  bclccved) 
to  have  himselfc  encouraged  Mauritius  to  the  foresaid 
attempt.  Therefore  Charles  fiiiUng  of  his  hope,  and  for 
age  and  wearinesse  of  the  World,  retiring  himselfc  to  a 

Erivate  life  in  a  Monastery  of  Spaine,  in  the  yeere  1558, 
is  brother  Ferdinand  tookc  possession  of  the  Empire, 
which  remaincth  to  this  day  in  his  posterity,  the  Electors 
alwayes  using  to  respect  the  right  of  blood,  in  choosing 
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^e  new  Empcrour.     And  under  their  poorc  estate  and 
unwarlike  nundes,  the  Empire  at  this  day  languisheth  like 
a  sparkc  tapped  in  ashes:    And  the  Popes  held  for  Gods 
upon  earth,  nave  no  more  feared  the  Emperors  authority, 
but  rather  supported  it  against  the  reformed  religion,  and 
the  invasions  of  the  Turks,  the  Emperors  alwayes  acknow- 
ledging this  unprofitable  servant  of  their  Progenitors  for 
their  Benefactor  and  spirituall  Father.     The  Emperour 
Rodolphus  at  this  time  living,  is  of  the  House  of  Austria, 
whose  pedigree  I  will  set  downe.     The  first  Family  of  the  Tii 
House  of  Austria  gave  many  Emperours  to  Germany,  Emftman 
but  that  was  extinguished  in  Conradine  the  sonne  of  t*^"- 
Fredericke,  few  yeeres  before  Rodolphus  of  Habspurg, 
came  to  the  Empire,  who  is  the  rootc  of  this  second 
Family  of  Austria. 
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Ferdinand 
died  an 
Infant. 

Philip, 
King  of 
Spaine  — 


Charles  Dcn- 
wtus,  by  Marie 
of     Portugal  I, 
by  his  Fathers 
permission,  put  u 
to  death  by  the  s 
Inquis  i  tion  (/> 
anno,  1568.      .5 


Ferdinand    " 
died  a  ^ 

child.  •« 

en 

James  died  ^ 
of  nine  *1 
yeares  of      -c 


Two  sisters,  -g 
Catherin- borne  ^ 
of  Isabella  of  H 
Valois,  wife  to  **■ 
the  Duke  of  ^ 
and  Z. 
Clara  ? 


Savoy ; 
Isabella 
Eugenia  wife  to  ^ 
arch-Duke  Al-  g 
bert,  and  borne  '*' 
of  Anne  of  E 
Austria.  f. 


Philip  King  of  ^ 
Spaine,  borne  of 
Anne  of  Aus- 
tria in  the  ycarc 
1578. 
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/     Maximilian    the    second, 
Emperor,  maried   to   Mary, 
sister  to  Philip  King  of  Spaine," 
died  anno  1576, 

Five  sisters,  Elizabeth 
married  to  the  King  of  Pol- 
and, died  an.  1545;  Anne 
wife  to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria ; 
Marie  wife  to  the  Duke  of 
Clcvc.  Magdalen  unmarried; 
and  Catherine  wife  10  the 
Duke  of  Mantua,  and  after 
to  the  King  of  Poland.  I 

Ferdinand  of  Ispruck,  so 
called  of  that  Citic,  wherein 
he  holds  his  Court.  Hec 
married  tlie  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Mantua,  by  whom 
he  had  some  daughters,  but  1 
no  heire  male.  But  by  a 
Citizens  daughter  of  Augs- 
burg his  wife,  hee  had  two 
sonncs.  . 

John  died  a  childe.  I 

Sixc  sisters,  Leonora,  wife 
to  the  Duke  of  Mantua. 
Barbara,  wife  ihc  Duke  of 
Fcraria.  Margarets,  Ursula, 
Helena,  and  Joanna.  J 

Charles  of  Gratz,  to  called 
of  that  City  where  be  held 
his  Court.    Hce  is  the  fourth 
Sonne  of  the  Emperour  Fer—  I 
dinand  by  Marie,  the  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria.    Hee 
begat   twelve  children,  and 
dying  in  the  ycere  1 519,  left      I 
two   sonnes,    besides    divers      ' 
daughters. 
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Thus  I  have  shewed,  that  besides  the  branch  of  the, 
House  of  Austria  now  raignmg  in  Spainc,  there  remaine 
three  branches  thereof  in  Germany,  the  first  of  the 
Emperour  Rodolphus  and  his  brethren  Ernestus  (dying  i 
his  life  time)  Mathias  and  Maximilianus  and  AlbcrtuSj 
Whereof  foure  lived  unmarried,  the  fifth  named  Albertus 
hath  long  been  married,  but  hath  no  child.  The  second 
branch  is  that  of  Ferdinand  of  Ispruch,  who  married 
Philippina  the  daughter  of  a  Citizen  in  Augsburg,  where- 
upon his  kinsmen  disdaining  that  his  ignoble  Issue  should 
enherit  with  them,  forced  him  to  agree,  that  the  County 
of  Tyroll  should  not  descend  upon  nis  sonne,  whereupon 
his  eldest  sonne  by  her  named  Charles,  possesseth  onely 
the  City  and  territory  of  Burgh,  (which  was  in  his  Fathers 
power  to  give)  with  title  of  the  Marquesse  of  Burgh, 
and  the  said  County  at  the  Fathers  death  fell  backe  to  the 
Emperour,  His  second  sonne  Andrew  Cardinal  of  Brixia, 
besides  the  spirituall  possessions  of  that  County,  hath  also 
[lll.iv.187.]  the  Bishopricke  of  Costnetz  in  Suevia:  But  Ferdinand^^ 
of  his  second  wife  daughter  to  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  hadP^| 
some  daughters,  but  no  heire  male.  The  third  branch  is 
of  Charles  of  Gratz,  who  besides  his  heires  males,  left 
eight  daughters,  whereof  one  is  now  married  to  Sigismund 
King  of  Poland  by  election,  and  of  Suecia  by  inheritance, 
the  second  to  the  Prince  of  Transilvania,  the  third  to 
Philip  King  of  Spalne. 

The  Emperour  by  right  of  his  owne  inheritance,  (not  of 
the  Empire)  is  Lord  of  many  and  large  Provinces,  namely. 
King  of  Hungary,  King  of  Bohemia,  with  the  annexed 
most  fertile  Provinces,  of  Moravia,  Silesia,  and  Lusatia. 
Also  towards  the  Alpes  he  hath  by  Inheritance  many  large 
Provinces,  gotten  by  his  Progenitors,  (as  appeares  by  his 
Pedegree),  namely,  the  Arch-Dukedome  of  Austria,  the 
Provmccs  of  Styria,  Carinthia,  Carniola,  Tyroll,  and  other 
large  territories  in  Suevia  and  Alsatia,  besides  great  juris- 
dictions among  the  Sweitzers  called  the  Grysons. 

Ferdinand  the  Emperour,  brother  to  the  Emperour 
Charles  the  fifth,  married  the  sister  and  heire  of  Lodovicus 
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King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and  after  the  unhappy 
death  of  Lodovicus,  killed  in  the  field  by  the  Turkcs,  in 
the  yecrc  1516,  was  chosen  King  of  Bohemia,  which  King- 
dome  with  the  Empire,  descended  to  his  heires.  And 
this  Kingdomc  is  exempted  6'om  the  Parliaments  and 
Contributions  of  Germany,  by  a  priviledce  granted  by 
Charles  the  fourth  Empcrour,  and  King  of  Bohemia,  of 
whom  the  Germans  complaine,  as  more  respecting 
Bohemia  then  the  Empire.  In  which  point  he  is  lessc  to 
be  taxed,  because  howsoever  that  Kingdome  freely  elects 
their  Kings,  yet  the  heirc  is  therein  alwaics  respected 
before  any  other,  and  being  an  Infant,  yet  is  commonly 
chosen  King,  with  a  Tutor  for  his  Nonage,  The  three 
Slates  of  Bartons,  Knights,  and  Citizens,  crtuse  the  King; 
but  Ferdinand  the  Empcrour  in  his  life  time,  caused  hia 
Sonne  Maximilian  to  be  chosen  King.  In  like  matuier 
this  Emperuur  Kodolphus  was  chosen  King  of  B<^ienua, 
and  also  King  of  Hungaria,  while  his  Father  lived  :  And 
howsoever  he  being  unmarried,  hath  lessc  care  of  his 
Successour,  yet  custome  and  the  publike  good  have  such 
force,  as  Bohemia  seemes  hereditary  to  the  House  of 
Austria,  either  for  feare  of  so  great  a  Family  bordering 
upon  the  Kingdome,  or  because  they  justly  triumph  to 
have  the  Emperours  seate  at  Pragc,  the  chccfe  City  of 
Bohemia,  especially  since  no  Prince  out  of  that  Family  is 
able  to  beare  the  burthen  of  the  Empire,  if  they  observe 
the  Law,  binding  the  Electors  to  chuse  an  Empcrour 
among  the  Princes  borne  in  Germany.  As  the  said  three 
States  chuse  the  King,  so  they  chuse  a  Viceroy  for  ife,  to 
governe  the  Kingdome  at  the  Kings  death,  and  to  be  one 
of  the  Electors  as  King  of  Bohemia,  at  the  choyce  of  the 
Emperour,  dead  in  the  same  person.  Yet  commonly 
before  this  time,  wherein  the  unmarried  Emperour 
neglects  the  succession,  the  Germans  were  wont  while  the 
Empcrour  lived,  to  chuse  his  successor,  intitled  King  of 
the  Romans :  At  this  time  the  Baron  of  Roscnburg  was 
Viceroy  of  Bohemia  for  life,  who  held  his  Court  necrc 
Liotz  upon  the  confines  of  Austria,  and  was  said  to  have 
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the  keeping  of  the  Kings  Crowne,  in  a  Castle  called 
Carlstcin. 

Hungary.  Touching  Hungary,  it  had  the  name  of  the  people 

called  the  Hunns,  who  under  their  King  Geysa,  received 
the  Christian  Religion :     his  sonne  Stephen  was  chosen 
King  in  the  yeerc  1002,  from  whom  in  order  many  Kings 
have  beene  chosen,  so  as  due  respect  was  alwayes  had  of      il 
the  eldest  sonnes  to  the  deceased,  who  sometimes  refused,      \ 
did  stirre  up  civill  warres.     King  Andrew  about  the  yeerc      ' 
1230,  first  gave  great  priviledges  fo  the  Nobility,  which      I 
their  Kings  to  this  day  have  used  to  confirme,  as  soone      I 
as  they  were  elected.     King  Vkdislaus  in  the  yeerc  1490, 
first  joyned  the  Kiiigdomes  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary 
together,  whose  sonne  L-odovicus  perished  in  the  unhappy 
battel!  against  the  Turkes  in  the  yeere  1526:    At  which      I 
time  Ferdinand  of  the  House  of  Austria,  brother  to  the      ' 
Emperor  Charles  the  fifth,  and  successor  to  him  in  the 
Empire,  was  chosen  King  of  Hungary,  as  well  by  the 
covenant  which  the  Emperour  Maximilian  the  first  made 
with  Mathias  Huniades,  as  by  the  right  of  his  wife,  being 
sister  and  heire  to  the  said  Lodovicus,  and  he  caused  his 
sonne  Maximilian  the  second,  to  bee  chosen  King  in  his 
life  time,  as  his  sonne  Rodolphus  at  this  time  Emperour, 
was  chosen  King  while  his  Father  lived  :   and  under  them, 

[III.iv.  1S8.]  through  civiU  dissentions,  and  the  fearefiill  neighbourhood 
of  the  great  Turke,  great  part  of  this  Ktngdome  hath 
beene  subdued  by  that  Tyrant,  and  for  the  rest,  the 
Emperor  Rodolphus,  to  the  great  reproch  of  the  Empire, 
was  forced  to  send  yeerely  tribute  to  Constantinople,  till 
the  free  Cities  of  Germany  slacking  to  pay  this  tribute, 
the  Great  Turke  fooke  that  wished  occasion  to  make  warrc 
against  the  Christians,  and  finding  none  weaker  to  resist 
him  then  the  Emperour,  hath  in  our  age  horribly  wasted 
Hungary,  and  subdued  the  greatest  part  of  that  King- 
dome.  The  said  tribute  was  said  to  be  seven  tunnes  of 
gold  each  three  yeeres,  as  1  have  heard  by  grave  and 
learned  men,  but  I  know  not  how  conversant  in  matters 
of  State. 
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Rodolphus  the  Empcrour  was  of  a  middle  stature,  Tie 
somewhat  corpulent,  with  a  ruddy  but  sower  countenance,  EmftnurmJ 
a  short  thicke  beard,  and  brownc  coloured  haire :  At  that  ^"  '''"""'■ 
time  mourning  for  his  dead  sister,  he  wore  blacke  gar- 
ments of  small  price :  Hce  was  said  to  love  solitarinessc, 
and  to  exercise  the  Arts  of  Aichumy  and  Painting.  Hee 
was  most  casic  of  accessc,  and  very  affable,  so  as  every 
man  spake  to  him  with  small  reverence,  and  in  the 
Chamber  of  Presence  the  Courtiers  and  strangers  gave  no 
reverence  to  the  Chaire  of  Estate,  the  Sword,  and  the 
Scepter,  but  stood  by  with  their  heads  covered,  yea,  laid 
their  hands  or  leaned  upon  the  cushion,  without  any 
ceremony  of  reverence.  He  was  esteemed  sparing  of 
speech,  and  liberall  in  his  nature,  so  as  he  rewarded  his 
Courtiers  honourably,  though  slowly,  for  want  of  money, 
which  made  him  not  able  to  shew  any  magnificence. 
Nothing  was  more  common  in  every  mans  mouth,  as  well 
German  as  Bohemian,  then  that  hee  was  much  addicted 
to  the  warfare  of  Venus,  bearing  in  his  body  strange 
scarres  and  privy  maimes  thereof,  but  abhorred  from  tne 
warre  of  Mars. 

At  Vienna  I  did  see  Ernestus  and  Mathias,  brothers  to 
the  Emperour,  eating  at  one  Table  together,  for  they 
admit  all  subjects  and  strangers  to  come  into  the  roome 
where  they  eate,  at  the  times  of  dinner  and  supper. 
Before  the  Arch-Dukes  came  in,  all  stood  with  their  heads 
covered :  Then  the  Carver  making  himselfe  ready  to 
serve  at  the  Tabic,  laid  his  hat  upon  the  Chaire  of  Estate, 
contrary  to  our  English  manner,  who  give  reverence  to 
that  Chaire,  though  our  Princes  be  absent.  When  the 
Arch-Dukes  sate  downe  at  Table,  all  the  standers  by 
bended  their  knees :  They  both  sat  on  one  side,  with  their 
backes  to  the  wall,  and  each  had  a  Foole  to  stand  by  him, 
one  at  the  Tables  end,  another  on  the  opposite  side,  to 
whom  with  their  owne  hands  they  gave  largely  to  eate, 
which  they  greedily  devoured.  The  two  Arcn-Dukes  did 
both  together  feede  on  spoonenieates :  For  other  dishes 
liking  either  of  them,  each  called  for  them  by  a  becke  or 
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dumbc  signc,  and  so  refiiscd  other :    but  if  any  one  dish 
liked  them  both,  it  was  first  set  before  Erncstus,  and  after 
before  Mathias.     Both  had  one  taster,  but  each  had  his 
Cupbearer.     They  spake  not  a  word  one  to  the  other,  or      I 
to  any  attending ;  and  Erncstus  did  swallow  his  drinke,      ' 
Mathias  did  sip  it.      Ernestus  was  somewhat  like  the 
Emperour  his  brother,  save  that  his  haire  was  blacker, 
and  his  countenance  more  warlike.     Mathias  was  very 
slender  with  a  more  eifeminate  face,  and  a  thinne  or  no 
beard,  and  whitish   haire :     Their  apparrell  was  nothing 
lesse  then  sumptuous.     These  brothers  of  the  Emperour, 
had  no  possessions  of  inheritance  allotted  unto  them,  but 
were   content    to   have    their   expences   borne    by    the      j 
Emperour,  I 

Many  Pensioners  lived  in  the  Emperours  Court,  but 
few  had  diet  and  lodging  therein.     The  Emperour  had 
one  hundred  Hascheres,  to  whom  hee  gave  for  diet  to  each 
twelve  Rhenish  Guldens  by  the  moneth,  and  for  apparrel 
to  each  foure  &  twenty  Guldens  by  the  yeerc.     Hee  had 
one  hundred  for  his  Guard  (called  Trabantocs),  of  which 
each  one  had  eight  Guldens  by  the  moneth  for  his  diet,      1 
and  if  any  one  of  them  had  served  ten  yeeres,  to  him  the      ' 
Emperor  used  to  give  a  pension  above  his  wages,  granted 
for  life,  and  to  dispose  them  in  Monasteries  when  they 
grew  olde  and  unfit  for  service.      Ten  Hascheres  and 
twelve  Trabantoes  attended  each  day,  and  watched  the 
night    in    the    Court,    who    for    that    time    had    at    the 
Emperours  charge  plenty  of  bread  and  wine.      Many      J 
Gentlemen  had  pensions  to  kecpe  Horses,  to  the  number      I 
of  some  1 500,  and  for  each  Horse  they  were  allowed  ten       ' 

fuldens  by  the  moneth:  but  these  stipends  being  paid  i 
ut  once  in  two  yeeres,  and  then  not  fully,  they  kept  not  I 
these  Horses  at  all  times  in  fijll  number,  but  only  when 
they  heard  that  the  payment  was  like  to  be  made,  & 
because  they  were  so  paid,  the  officers  never  mustred  them 
but  at  that  time.  Some  few  had  diet  and  lodging  in  the 
Court,  as  6  Gentlemen  of  the  Chamber,  whereof  each  had 
a  pension  of  forty  Guldens  by  the  moneth,  and  sixe  under 
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them,  who  had  twenty  Guldens  by  the  moneth.  Like- 
wise sixty  Truxes,  who  had  each  a  Pension  of  thirty 
Guldens,  and  sixty  Horsemen  called  Hofdiener  (that  is, 
Servants  at  Court),  who  were  allowed  for  each  horse  (as 
I  formerly  said)  ten  Rhenish  Guldens  by  the  moneth,  and 
no  man  had  allowance  for  more  then  three  horses.  Like- 
wise a  Master  of  the  Wardrobe  had  twenty  Guldens,  auid 
a  Controler  had  the  like  pension.  Sixtccnc  Boies,  ihe 
sonnes  of  Gentlemen  were  Pages  to  the  £m|>erour,  to 
whom  he  gave  apparrcU  and  diet  in  the  Court.  The 
very  chlefe  Counsellers  had  yeerely  pensions  from  the 
Emperour.  He  had  three  Favorites,  a  Bohemian  Barron 
of  the  Popells,  the  Lord  of  Firstemburg  a  German,  and 
Rumpf  a  Gentlemen  of  Austria,  who  was  in  chiefc  grace 
with  him,  and  was  said  to  have  a  pension  of  live  hundred 
DoUors  by  the  moneth,  and  to  have  received  by  gift  in 
the  space  of  one  yccrc  eighty  thousand  gold  Guldens. 
The  wages  and  pensions  were  very  uncertainly  paid,  so  as 
the  Courtiers  used  diligently  to  observe,  when  the 
revenew  of  any  Province  was  brought  in,  that  by  such 
opportunitie  they  might  get  part  of  the  money  due  to 
them.  But  when  the  Emperours  cofers  were  full,  these 
paimcnta  were  easily  obtained,  so  as  I  have  knowne  forty 
thousand  Dollcrs  distributed  for  wages,  and  Pensions  at 
one  time.  The  Emperour  had  five  stables,  and  in  one 
sixtie  heavy  horses  of  Germany,  in  the  second  twenty 
Spanish  Genets,  and  in  the  other  three  60  forraignc  horses 
of  the  best  races. 

From  Charles  the  Great  the  Westcrnc  Emperors  were  Tit 
cither  appointed  by  the  dying  Emperours  Testament,  or  E'^ran 
chosen  by  the  generall  consent  or  the  Princes,  in  both  ^*'''*"- 
which  courses  the  next  heyrcs  were  commonly  preferred, 
till  the  rcipne  of  Otho  3.      In  his  time  his  Kinsman 
Brenno  a  Saxon  was  chosen  Pope,  taking  the  name  of 
Grcgorie,  and  he  first  instituted  the  seven  Electors  of  the 
Emperour,    which    institution    some    attribute    to    Pope 
Silvester.     But  whether  Grcgorie  made  this  Law  or  con- 
firmed it,  no  doubt  about  the  yeerc  1002  the  Electors  were 
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established,  about  which  time  many  tumults  were  at  Rome 
bctwccne  the  Emperours  and  the  Roman  Prince  Cres- 
ccntius,  for  the  choise  of  the  Pope,  ajid  the  common 
opinion  is,  that  Pope  Gregorie  in  the  yeere  997  made  this 
Law  of  seven  Electors  to  chuse  the  Emperour,  and  that 
Pope  Silvester  restrained  it  to  certaine  Families.  And 
this  Institution  seemed  to  give  great  strength  to  the 
Empire,  since  the  former  seditions  were  thereby  tatken 
away,  and  it  was  likely  these  Princes  would  chuse  a  man 
of  the  greatest  vcrtues  and  power.  But  Charles  the 
fourth  chosen  Emperor,  with  condition  not  to  meddle  with 
Italy,  first  obtainwl  of  the  Electors  to  chuse  his  son  to  be 
Csesar  in  his  life  time,  and  so  made  this  Institution  of  no 
effect,  all  Emp.  after  him  chiefely  laboring  as  much  as 
they  could,  to  make  the  Empire  hereditary  by  like 
meanes.  And  the  successor  thus  chosen  in  the  life  of 
the  Emp.  was  called  King  of  the  Romans,  and  after  his 
death  receiving  the  Crownc,  was  stilcd  Emp. 

Of  the  Electors,  3  are  Churchmen  and  Arch-bishops, 
3  are  Lay-Princes  of  Germany,  and  least  by  faction  of  sixe 
Churchmen  and  Laymen  the  voices  should  be  equall,  the 
King  of  Bohemia  was  added  for  the  seventh  Elector. 
The  Archbishop  of  Trier,  Chauncellor  for  France,  sits 
before  the  Emperour.  The  Archbishop  of  Mentz 
Chansellor  for  Germany,  sits  at  the  Emperors  right  hand, 
in  all  places  but  in  the  Diocesse  of  Colon,  where  he  gives 
place  to  the  Archbishop  therof.  The  Archbishop  of 
Colon  Chancelor  for  Italy,  sits  on  the  Emperors  right  tiand 
in  his  own  dioccs,  but  on  his  left  hand  in  al  other  places. 
The  K.  of  Bohemia  Arch-butler  of  the  Empire,  sits 
next  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
Emperor.  The  D.  of  Saxony,  the  Marshal  of  the 
Empire,  carr\'ing  the  sword  before  the  Emperor,  sits  on 
his  left  hand  next  the  Archbishop  of  Colen.  The  Count 
Palatine  of  the  Rheine  carries  the  first  dish  at  the  feast 
of  the  Emp,  coronation,  and  sits  on  his  right  hand  next 
the  K.  of  Bohemia.  And  the  Marquissc  of  Brandeburg 
Great  Chamberlaine,  sits  on  the  left  hand  of  the  Emp. 
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next  to  the  D.  of  Saxony.  It  is  to  be  rcmembred  that 
for  long  time,  the  Emperor  having  been  also  King  of 
Bohemia,  to  the  end  that  upon  the  death  of  the  old 
Empcrour,  there  should  not  be  wanting  one  to  supply  the  [in.iv.190,) 
place  of  the  King  of  Bohemia  at  the  Election  of  the  new 
Emperour,  the  Bohemians  have  alwaies  a  Viceroy  chosen 
for  life,  who  not  oncly  supplies  that  place,  but  also 
gDvernes  Bohemia,  till  the  new  Emperour  be  chosen,  and 
after  received  for  King  at  Prage. 

The  Emperour  Charles  the  fourth,  made  many  Lawes 
concerning  the  Emperour,  and  the  Electors,  which  Lawes 
are  all  cofiected  together,  and  by  the  Germans  called  the 
Golden  Bulla,  and  it  will  not  be  impertinent  to  remember 
some  of  them.  It  is  decreed,  that  no  Elector  shall  lie  in 
ambushment  for  another  Elector,  comniing  to  chusc  the 
Emperour,  neither  shall  denie  him  safe  conduct  through 
his  Country,  under  the  paine  of  periurie,  and  losse  of  his 
Voyce  for  that  Election,  Under  the  same  penalty,  that 
no  man  whosoever,  lye  in  waite  to  intercept  the  person 
or  goods  of  any  Elector :  That  the  Arch-Bishop  of  Ments 
shall  appoint  the  day  of  the  Election  by  letters  Patients, 
so  as  the  Electors,  or  their  Deputies  having  full  power, 
may  meete  for  that  purpose  at  Franckfort  upon  the 
Meyne,  within  three  moncths,  and  if  the  Archbisnop  feile 
to  appoint  the  day,  yet  that  the  Electors  uncalled,  shall 
meete  there  within  that  time.  That  no  Elector  nor 
Depute  shall  enter  the  City  attended  with  more  then  two 
hundred  horsemen,  nor  above  fiftie  of  them  armed.  That 
the  Elector  or  Deputy  called,  and  not  comming,  or  depart- 
ing before  the  Emperour  be  chosen,  shall  loose  his  Voyce 
(or  that  time.  That  the  Citizens  of  Franckfort,  if  they 
protect  not  those  that  come  to  the  Election,  shall  be  pro- 
scribed, and  deprived  of  their  priviledgcs  and  goods. 
That  no  man  be  admitted  into  the  Citie,  besides  the 
Electors  and  their  Deputies,  and  the  horsemen  attending 
them.  That  the  next  morning  early  after  their  entry. 
Masse  bee  sung  in  the  Church  of  Saint  Bartholmew,  and 
that  done,  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz  at  the  Altar  give  an 
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oath  to  the  Electors  in  these  words:  I  N.N.  sweare  by 
the  feith  that  I  owe  to  God  and  the  saaed  Empire,  that 
I  will  chusc  A  temporall  Head  of  Christian  Princes,  and 
give  my  Voyce  without  any  covenant,  stipend,  reward,  or 
any  such  thing  howsoever  it  may  be  called,  as  God  helpe 
me,  &c.  That  if  they  shall  not  agree  of  the  Election 
within  thirty  daies,  they  shall  catc  bread  and  water,  and 
shall  not  goe  out  of  the  City,  till  the  Election  be  6ni8hed. 
That  the  greater  part  bee  held  for  a  generall  consent. 
That  the  Elector  slacking  his  comming,  shal  notwithstand- 
ing be  admitted,  if  he  come  before  the  Election  be 
finished.  That  the  person  elected  shal  presently  sweare 
in  the  royall  name  of  Xing  of  the  Romans,  to  the  Electors, 
Princes  Secular  and  Spirituall,  and  to  all  the  Members  of 
the  Empire,  that  hee  will  confirme  all  priviledge$, 
customes,  &c, ;  and  that  after  his  Coronation  hee  snail 
sweare  the  same  in  the  name  of  Eniperour.  That  an 
Elector  shall  have  his  Voyce  in  the  choice  of  himselfe  to 
be  Emperor.  That  the  Arch-bishop  of  Mentz  shall  aske 
the  Voyces,  first,  of  the  Arch-bishop  of  Trier,  then  of  the 
Arch-bishop  of  Colon,  then  of  the  King  of  Bohemia,  then 
of  the  Palatine,  then  of  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  then  of  the 
Marquis  of  Brandeburg,  and  lastly  that  these  Princes  shall 
aske  the  Voyce  of  the  Arch-bishop  of  Mentz,  That  the 
Empire  being  vacant,  the  Count  Palatine  shall  bee  Pro- 
visor  of  the  Empire  in  Suevia  and  Franconia,  as  well  in 
Judgements,  as  in  conferring  Church-livings,  gathering  of 
Rents,  investing  of  Vassals  (which  investing  notwith- 
standing is  to  bee  renewed  by  the  Emperour  when  he  is 
chosen),  and  Alienations,  &c.  That  the  Duke  of  Saxony j 
shall  have  the  same  right  in  his  Provinces.  That  when" 
the  Emperour  must  answere  any  cause  he  shall  answer 
before  the  Palatine,  so  that  be  in  the  Imperiall  Court. 
That  no  man  in  the  Court  shal  sit  above  the  Electors, 
That  to  a  Secular  Prince  Elector  his  eldest  Lay  son  shall 
succeed,  or  for  want  of  sons,  the  first  of  the  fathers  Line ; 
and  if  he  be  under  age,  that  the  eldest  brother  to  the 
deceased  lather  shall  be  his  tutor,  till  hee  be  eighteene 
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jrcares  old,  and  that  this  Tutor  for  that  time  shall  have 
all  his  right,  which  he  shall  then  restore  to  him,  and  for 
want  of  hcires  males,  that  the  Emperour  shall  give  the 
Electorship  to  whom  hec  will,  excepting  the  King  of 
Bohemia,  who  is  to  bee  chosen  by  the  Bohemians.  That 
mines  of  mcttals  found  in  the  Territories  of  any  Elector, 
shall  bee  proper  to  himselfe.  That  the  subjects  of  the 
Electors  shall  not  bee  bound  to  answcrc  the  Law  out  of 
their  owne  Province,  nor  may  appeale  to  any  Court  but 
their  Lords,  except  Justice  bee  denied,  in  which  case  they 
shall  onely  appeale  to  the  Chamber  of  the  Empire.  That 
the  Electors  shall  meete  in  some  Citie  once  in  the  yeare, 
where  they  shall  have  no  feasting,  to  the  end  that  the 
be  heard  with  more  expedition.  That  the 
of  Cities  and  Universities  in  any  thing 
from  the  right  of  the  Electors,  shall  be 
revoked,  and  made  voide,  notwithstanding  the  letters 
Pattents  may  except  all  eminency  of  persons.  That  the 
resignation  of  fees,  except  they  be  personally  made,  shall 
make  the  vassals  infamous  in  denouncing  enmity  to  their 
Lords.  That  conventicles  of  Cities,  made  to  the  prejudice 
of  their  Lords,  shall  be  punished  with  losse  of  ^me, 

foods,  and  priviledges.  That  no  Citizens  subjects  to 
rinces,  and  incorporating  themselves  in  free  Cities,  shall 
enjoy  the  priviledges  thereof,  except  they  dwell  there, 
under  a  great  penalty  to  bee  imposed  on  the  City  receiv- 
ing them  with  any  other  condition.  That  the  Fees  of  the 
Efcctors  or  Officers  of  the  Empire,  shall  not  be  devided 
by  their  heires.  That  they  who  conspire  the  death  of  any 
Elector,  shall  be  guilty  of  treason,  and  their  sonncs 
deprived  of  their  Inheritance  even  from  the  mothers  side, 
shall  live  infamous,  and  they  shall  be  noted  who  make 
intercession  to  restore  them  to  grace;  but  that  the 
Daughters  lesse  daring  for  the  weakenesse  of  the  scxe, 
shall  have  part  of  the  inheritance,  and  that  no  enfranchise- 
ment of  sonncs,  or  alienation  of  goods,  shall  frustrate  this 
Law.  That  all  accessaries  shall  be  so  punished,  onely  he 
that  bewrayes  the  conspiracy  may  bee  held  worthy  of 
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pardon.  Also  this  penalty  shall  be  of  force  against  those 
that  are  dead,  if  the  crime  be  not  knownc  till  after  their 
death. 

In  solcmnc  Court,  that  the  Emperour  shall  sit  in  his 
throne,  and  the  Duke  of  Saxony  laying  an  heape  of  Oates 
as  high  as  his  Horses  saddle,  before  the  Court  gate,  shall 
with  a  silver  measure  of  twelve  markes  price,  deliver 
Oates  to  the  cheefc  Quirry  of  the  stable,  and  then  sticking 
his  statfe  in  the  Oates,  shall  depart,  and  the  Vice-Marshall 
distribute  the  rest  of  the  Oates.  That  the  three  Arch- 
bishops shall  say  grace  at  the  Emperours  Table,  and  he  of 
them  who  is  Chancelor  of  the  place,  shall  lay  reverently 
the  Scales  before  the  Emperor,  which  the  Emperor  shal 
restore  to  him,  &  that  the  staffe  of  the  Chancelorship  shal 
be  worth  12  marks  of  silver.  That  the  Marquis  of 
Brandeburg,  sitting  upon  his  Horse  with  a  silver  basen  of 
12  marks  weight,  &  a  towel,  shall  light  from  his  Horse,  & 
give  water  to  the  Emperor.  That  the  Count  Palatine 
sitting  upon  his  Horse,  with  foure  dishes  of  Silver  with 
meate,  each  dish  worth  3  markes,  shall  light,  and  set  the 
dishes  on  the  table.  That  the  King  of  Bohemia  sitting 
upon  his  Horse,  with  a  silver  Cup  worth  twelve  markes, 
filled  with  water  and  wine,  shall  light,  and  give  it  the 
Emperour  to  drinkc.  The  Gentleman  of  Falkenstcin, 
under-Chamberlaine,  the  Gentleman  of  Nortcmberg, 
Master  of  the  Kitchen,  and  the  Gentleman  of  Limburch 
Vice-Buttler,  or  in  their  absence,  the  ordinary  Officers  of 
the  Court,  shall  have  the  said  Horses,  Bason,  dishes,  Cup, 
Staffe,  and  measure,  and  shall  after  wait  at  the  Emperours 
table.  That  the  Emperours  table  bee  sixe  foote  higher 
then  any  other  table,  where  he  shall  sit  alone,  and  the 
table  or  the  Empresse  shall  be  by  his  side,  three  foote 
lower.  The  Electors  tables  shall  be  three  foote  lower  then 
that  of  the  Empresse,  and  all  of  equall  heighth,  and  three 
of  them  shall  bee  on  the  Emperours  right  hand,  three  on 
his  left  hand,  and  one  before  his  face,  and  each  shal  sit 
alone  at  his  table.  When  one  Elector  hath  done  his 
Office,  he  shall  goe  and  stand  at  his  owne  table,  and  so 
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in  order  the  rest,  till  all  have  performed  their  Officc3>  and 
then  all  seven  shall  sit  downe  at  one  time.  The  Emperour 
shall  be  chosen  at  Franckfort,  crowned  at  Aquisgranum 
(vulgarly  called  Ach),  and  shall  hold  his  first  Court  at 
Nurnberg,  except  there  be  some  lawfull  impediment. 
The  Deputy  of  an  Elector  absent,  howsoever  he  hath  his 
voyce  in  chusing  the  Emperour,  yet  at  the  said  fcast  shall 
not  sit  at  the  Electors  table.  Princes  receiving  their  fees, 
shall  pay  sixtie  markes  to  the  Officers  of  the  Court,  except- 
ing the  Electors,  who  arc  not  bound  to  give  any  thing, 
but  of  free  will,  since  the  Officers  are  their  Substitutes, 
and  the  Horse  upon  which  the  Prince  sits  when  hec  is 
invested  in  his  fees,  shall  bee  given  to  the  Marshall,  or 
to  the  Vice-Marshall.  The  Electors  arc  presumed  to  bcc 
Germans,  and  their  sonnes  at  the  age  of  seven  yeares  shall 
bee  taught  the  Grammer,  and  the  Italian  and  Sclavonian 
tongues,  so  as  at  14  yeares  of  age  they  may  be  skilfull 
therein,  and  be  worthy  Assessors  to  the  Emperor.  These  [in.iv.191.] 
things  for  this  purpose,  taken  out  of  the  Golden  Bulla, 
shalT  suffice. 

Touching  the  present  generall  estate  of  the  Empire.  The  gentrell 
The  Emperor  &  his  brethren  were  not  much  esteemed  ■*'""  "f'l" 
among  their  owne  subjects,  and  had  little  or  no  authority  ^"f'^- 
in  the  rest  of  the  Empire.  The  Germans  confesse,  that 
the  House  of  Austria  is  most  fit  to  bearc  the  burthen  of 
the  Empire,  especially  since  no  stranger  may  be  Emperour, 
the  Law  binding  to  choose  a  Prince  borne  in  Germany; 
and  because  the  Empire  hath  no  principality  belonging  to 
it,  nor  any  certaine  revenues,  but  onely  some  accustomed 
Subsidies,  which  upon  some  occasions  were  of  old  granted 
by  Parliament,  &  these  occasions  being  taken  away,  the 
subsidies  for  them  have  also  in  latter  times  beene  discon- 
tinued, so  that  the  common  affaires  arc  to  be  administred 
with  the  charge  of  the  Empcrours  private  inheritance. 
And  lastly,  because  they  justfy  fcarc,  if  any  other  Prince 
of  Germany  should  be  chosen  Emperour,  that  the  House 
of  Austria,  having  in  a  long  line  succeeded  in  the  Empire, 
and  possessing  large  Dominions  by  inheritance,  would 
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either  altogether  separate  it  selfe  from  the  Empire, 
or  at  least  their  inheritance  in  Hungary,  Germany, 
and  Bohemia,  through  mutuall  dissentions  bctweenc 
them  and  the  Empcrour,  would  be  a  prey  to  the 
Turkish  Tyrant,  onely  kept  backe  by  the  House  of 
Austria,  according  to  the  wcakc  mcancs  it  hath,  from 
invading  Germany  at  this  day :  But  when  the  Germans 
doe  particularly  observe  the  persons  of  the  Princes  of  the 
House  of  Austria,  they  judge  againe  none  more  unfit  to 
bcare  up  the  Empire,  and  to  defend  it  from  the  Turkes 
invasions ;  and  this  common  diffidence  is  infinitely 
encreased,  by  the  mutuall  jealousies  of  Germany.  There 
want  not  jealousies  in  the  House  of  Austria  bctwccne 
themselves,  were  they  not  forced  to  compound  them  by 
feare  of  the  Turkes.  In  generall,  the  Gentlemen  fcarc  the 
conspiracy  of  the  common  people,  lest  after  the  example 
of  the  Sweitzers,  they  should  roote  out  the  Gentry,  or  at 
least  yeeld  either  none  or  voluntary  obedience,  at  their 
owne  pleasure.  The  Princes  feare  the  free  Cities,  so  as 
they  dare  not  exact  absolute  obedience  of  the  Cities 
subject  to  them,  least  they  should  thereby  be  provoked, 
to  make  leagues  with  the  free  Cities,  and  so  make  them- 
selves free :  And  this  cause  alone  makes  the  Princes  lesse 
able  to  give  strong  helpes  to  the  Emperour,  if  they  were 
willing  to  doe  it.  Againe,  the  free  Cities  feare  the 
ambition  of  the  neighbouring  Princes :  For  as  most  of 
the  Cities  of  old  subject  to  the  Emperour,  or  to  particular 
Princes,  got  their  frecdome  in  civil!  warres,  by  assisting 
one  of  the  parties,  or  else  by  priviledgcs,  granted  by 
favour,  or  bought  for  money,  or  else  by  open  force  of 
armes,  so  they  thinke  it  likely,  that  the  Princes,  upon  the 
change  of  the  state  of  things,  will  omit  no  fit  occasion 
to  bring  them  againe  into  subjection :  And  the  said 
Princes  doe  not  onely  feare  the  said  free  Cities,  for  combyn- 
ing  with  their  Subjects,  but  have  also  mutuall  jealousies 
among  themselves,  as  well  for  inheriunce,  as  for  the 
difference  of  Religion.  Lastly  all,  and  each  of  these 
states,  feare  the  power  of  the  Emperour,  least  hee  should 
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breake  the  absolute  power  they  have  in  their  owne  terri- 
tories, or  least  hee  siioutd  by  force  of  armes  make  them 
more  obedient  to  himsclfe,  or  least  hee  should  oppresse 
them  in  the  cause  of  Religion,  either  of  his  owne  motion, 
or  by  the  instigation  of  the  Pope.  Hence  it  is,  that  hee 
who  dares  not  make  warre  upon  the  Emperour,  yet  dares 
denie  to  helpc  him,  and  he  that  dares  not  deny  helpe,  yet 
dares  cither  ftylc  in  performance,  or  by  dclayes  make  it 
unprofitable.  Besides  that  by  nature,  the  decrees  and 
counsels  of  many  heads,  are  carried  with  Icssc  secrecy,  and 
are  seldome  executed  with  convenient  speed,  and  that  for 
which  many  care,  each  one  neglects,  as  Plato  saith,  disput- 
ing against  community.  Also  the  Eniperours  power  is 
many  other  waycs  weakened:  First  that  the  Germans  in 
the    very    warre   against    the   Turkes,   slowly   grant,   or 

filainely  refuse  any  contributions  or  subsidies,  and  would 
ittle  rejoycc  that  the  Emperour  should  have  a  great 
victory  against  the  Turkes,  partly  least  hee  should 
turne  his  Forces  upon  the  absolute  Princes  or  Cities 
of  Germany,  partly  least  the  Emperour  then  being 
(as  they  openly  professed)  should  spend  the  money  con- 
tributed in  his  private  lusts,  not  in  the  publikc  affayres, 
and  lastly,  because  the  charge  of  the  Warre  should  be 
common,  but  the  profit  of  the  Conquest  should  onely  be 
to  the  advancement  of  the  House  of  Austria :  For  which 
causes  the  Princes  and  Cities  used  to  denie  contributions 
of  money  towards  the  Turkish  warrcs,  and  rather  chose 
to  send  and  maintalne  bands  of  Souldiers  in  Hungary, 
under  their  owne  pay  for  a  set  time :  And  these  bands 
were  so  commordy  sent  without  order  or  mutuall  consent, 
and  so  slowly,  as  when  some  of  the  bands  came  to  the 
Army,  other  bands  having  served  out  the  appointed  time, 
desired  leave  to  rcturne  home.  Thus  they  seldome  met 
together  to  attempt  any  brave  enterprise,  &  while  part  of 
the  forces  was  expected,  the  occasions  of  good  adventures 
were  lost :  Secondly,  the  Emperour  is  more  weake ; 
because  the  meetings  of  Parliaments  (which  they  call 
Dyettacs)  require  the  expectance  of  some  moneths,  besides 
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the  delaycs  of  Counsels  after  the  meeting,  and  the  con- 
trariety of  opinions,  which  must  needes  be  great  in  mindcs 
so  ill  united.  Thirdly;  because  the  Germans  unwisely 
ihinkc,  that  the  tj'ranny  of  the  Turkcs  hanging  over  them, 
yet  is  a  lesse  and  more  removed  evill,  then  the  jealousic 
of  their  private  estates,  and  fcarc  to  be  oppressed  in  the 
cause  of  Religion.  Lastly,  because  the  Germans  thinke 
it  not  cquall,  to  be  at  publikc  charge,  to  recover  the 
private  Cities  of  the  House  of  Austria  from  the  Turkcs. 
These  things  make  the  great  power  of  Germany  so  wcake, 
that  as  the  whole  body  pined  away,  while  the  hands  denied 
meate  to  the  belly ;  so  not  onely  the  Empire,  to  the 
generail  shame  of  Christians,  drawes  the  last  breath  under 
the  Turkish  tyranny,  while  the  disagreeing  and  sluggish 
Christian  Princes  dcnie  helpc  in  this  case  to  the  House 
of  Austria,  and  oppose  the  weaker  branch  of  that  House 
to  the  most  powerful!  force  of  the  Turkes ;  but  also  it 
may  justly  be  feared  lest  other  Klngdomes  and  the  very 
name  of  Christians,  should  be  utterly  consumed  in  this 
6er  daily  creeping  and  increasing  upon  us,  which  God  in 
his  mercy  forbid. 

Next  to  the  said  vassals  to  the  Emperour,  a  King,  a 
Palatine,  a  Duke,  a  Marqucsse,  and  three  Archbishops, 
the  seven  Electors,  of  old  were  instituted  foure  Dukes  of 
the  Empire,  namely,  the  Dukes  of  Bavaria,  of  Bruns- 
wicke,  of  Suevia  and  of  Lorayne,  and  foure  Langravcs, 
and  of  each  degree  foure,  whereof  some  are  at  this  day 
extinguished,  and  many  other  have  since  beene  created  by 
divers  Emperours.  In  like  sort  of  old  were  instituted 
foure  Metropolitan  Cities  of  the  Empire,  namely,  Augs- 
burg, (called  of  the  Vandals  for  difference),  Aquisgranum 
O/Biiioft.  (vulgarly  Ach),  Mcntr,  and  Lubecke.  Bishops  spirituall 
Princes  were  of  old  twenty  seven  in  number,  whereof 
some  have  secular  Dominions,  onely  by  habite  distin- 
guished from  secular  Princes:  but  the  Churchmen  know- 
ing no  meane,  not  content  with  tithes,  but  scarce  leaving 
that  portion  to  the  Laymen,  have  caused  Princes  first  to 
make  Lawes  against  inordinate  guifts  to  the  Church,  and 
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then  by  other  vanities  provoked  them  to  reformc  this 
aboundancc  of  their  riches,  the  impurity  of  their  lives, 
and  the  fidshoods  of  their  Doctrines;  so  as  at  this  day 
many  Bishoprickes  arc  in  the  hands  of  secular  Princes, 

»  within  their  owne  Dominions,  under  the  title  of  Adminis- 
trators. In  this  sort  (to  passe  over  the  rest)  the  eldest 
Sonne  of  the  Marque$se  of  Brandeburg,  was  in  his 
Fathers  life  time  called  the  Administrator  of  Halla.  Not 
onely  the  Empcrour,  but  also  many  Princes  of  Germany, 
as  well  secular  as  spiritual!,  have  Kingly  power  in  their 
owne  Dominions,  and  these  absolute  Princes  are  so  many 
in  number,  as  a  passenger  in  each  dayes  journey,  shaU 
observe  one  or  two  changes  of  Prince,  Money,  and 
Religion.  Furthermore  in  free  Cities,  here  the  Patritian 
Order,  there  the  common  people,  and  otherwhere  both 
with  mixed  power,  governe  the  City,  in  such  absolute 
freedome,  as  most  of  the  Cities  have  regall  rights,  of 
making  peace  or  warre,  of  coyning  Monies,  and  of  like 
privilwlges :  But  the  Plebeans  among  them,  prove  they 
never  so  rich,  cannot  have  any  higher  degree,  and  their 
governements  are  with  such  equity,  equality,  and  modera- 
tion, as  no  degree  is  subject  one  to  the  other,  but  all 
equally  to  the  Law.  Of  these  Princes  secular  and 
spirituall,  and  of  the  Deputies  for  free  Cities,  meeting  in 
Parliaments  (which  they  cal  Dicttaes)  is  the  true  Image  of 
the  Empire,  where  they  deliberate  of  great  affaires,  and 
impose  contributions,  from  which  onely  the  King  of 
Bohemia  is  free,  by  pHviledge  granted  from  Charles  the 
fourth  Emperour  and  King  of  Bohemia,  as  I  have  formerly 
said. 

The  forme  of  the  Commonwealth  in  the  Empire  is 
Aristocrat  icall,  over  which  the  Empcrour  should  bee  as 
head,  appointing  the  meetings  with  the  consent  of  the 
Princes,  and  causing  the  Decrees  to  be  put  in  execution. 
But  at  this  day  the  name  of  the  Empcrour  is  become  a 
nwerc  title,  and  his  authoritic  hath  no  sinews,  so  as  he  can 
neither  call  them  if  they  thinke  not  good  to  come,  nor 
decree  any  thing  if  they  be  unwilling,  nor  compell  those 
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that  are  refractory.  And  the  very  Princes  are  not  constant 
to  their  ownc  judgement,  if  you  respect  the  iminent 
dangers  from  the  Turks,  nor  active  in  their  owne  motions 
concerning  the  publike  cause,  but  arc  diversly  distracted 
betweene  feare  to  increase  the  suspected  power  of  the 
Emperour  by  helping  him,  or  to  stirrc  up  Civill  warrcs, 
to  the  ruine  of  the  dis-united  State,  by  making  open 
opposition  to  his  authority.  In  the  meane  time  nothing 
is  more  frequent  with  them,  then  boldly  to  refuse  either 
appearance  in  the  Emperours  Court,  or  obedience  to  any 
other  of  his  commandemcnts,  that  are  unpleasing  to  them. 
And  give  me  leave  to  say,  that  my  setfe  there  observed, 
that  a  great  Prince  of  Germany  (for  good  respect  namc- 
lesse),  to  whom  the  Emperour  had  ingaged  certaine  Cities 
for  money  borrowed  of  him,  when  the  Emperour  sending 
the  money  by  Ambassadors,  desired  restitution  of  the 
townes,  not  onely  refused  to  restore  the  same,  but  could 
not  bee  induced  to  appeare  at  Frage  by  his  Substitute,  to 
compound  this  difference ;  and  it  seemed  more  strange 
to  mee,  that  divers  other  Ambassadours  comming  to  the 
City  the  same  time,  had  all  audience  before  those  from  the 
Emperour,  who  staid  long  before  they  were  admitted  to 
speak  with  the  said  Prince, 

The  declining  generositie  of  the  Princes  of  Austria, 
and  the  fearefull  danger  hanging  over  them  from  the 
Turkes,  nourish  this  confidence  in  the  Princes  of 
Germany  ;  and  indeede  the  Turkish  warre  doth  so  imploy, 
or  rather  bind  the  hands  of  the  Princes  of  Austria,  as  were 
they  never  so  valiant,  )'et  they  should  be  forced,  rather  to 
suffer  any  thing  from  these  Christian  Princes,  then  by 
opposing  them,  to  be  devoured  by  Infidels.  Neither  can 
the  private  calamity  of  Germany,  and  the  publikc  misery 
of  all  Christians  in  this  point,  be  sufficiently  bewailed.  I 
say  the  private  calamiiie  of  Germany,  because  the  members 
being  most  strong,  if  they  were  united,  yet  are  without 
sinews  thus  disjoyned,  and  have  no  common  force,  though 
in  each  part  they  be  strong.  I  say  the  publike  calamity 
of  Christians,  because  howsoever  the  private  Princes  of 
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Germany  be  of  great  power,  yet  the  whole  body  of  the 
Empire  being  weakc,  the  daily  victories  of  the  Turkes, 
thrcateo  destruction  not  onely  to  Germany,  but  to  the 
name  of  Christians.  The  Dukes  of  Florence,  of  Savoy, 
and  of  Mantua,  ajid  all  the  Princes  of  Italy,  whom  the 
Pope  hath  not  drawnc  to  be  his  vassals,  the  Dukes  of 
Lorayne,  of  Burgundy,  with  divers  Dukes  and  Earlcs  of 
Netherland,  alter  a  sort  acknowledge  the  safe  and  farrc 
removed  patronage  of  the  Emperour;  but  they  neither 
come  to  the  Parlaments  about  the  affaires  of  the  Empire 
(as  not  pertaining  to  them)  nor  contribute  any  money  to 
uphold  the  dignitte  thereof,  except  perhapra  sometimes  in 
the  common  cause  of  the  Turkish  warre,  they  lend  the 
Emperour  some  moiiy,  which  no  doubt  all  other  Christian 
Princes  would  no  lesse  doc,  who  have  no  bond  of  subjec- 
tion. The  King  of  Denmark,  by  a  double  bond  of  his 
Kingdome  and  of  the  Dukedome  of  Hoist,  the  King  of 
Swctia,  the  Cantons  of  the  Sweitzers  and  the  Grisons 
inhabiting  the  Snowy  Alpcs,  were  of  old  members  of  the 
Empire:  but  in  time  these  Feathers  pluckt  from  the 
Eagle,  have  growne  into  new  bodies,  and  at  this  day  do 
not  at  all  acknowledge  the  Emperour. 

In  Germany  the  Tollcs  and  Taxes  arc  frequent,  as  the  Tif  Ttut/i, 
number  of  absolute  Princes  is  great,  who  impose  them  in  l'"l^"i'f«* 
their  severall  Territories  upon  all  passengers,  and  kinds  ■""     "«""'/, 
of  Merchandize  or  very  small  packs,  Schollers  of  Uni- 
versities oncIy  excepted,  who  passe  free  for  their  persons 
and  goods.     But  above  alt  other  Princes,  the  Elector  of 
Saxony  (as  shall  bee  shewed  in  his  due  place)  seemcs  best 
to  have  learned  the  art  of  shearing  his  subjects,  so  as  he 
not  onely  imitates,  but  is  cquall  in  this  point  to  the  Princes 
of  Italy.     Botcrus  relates,  that  the  Emperour  of  his  owne 
hereditary    dominions,    hath    the    yeercly    rent    of    two 
thousand  live  hundred  thousand   Crownes,  and  besides 
exacts  five  hundred  thousand  Crownes  ordinarily,  and  as 
much  more  by  cxtraordinarj-  means.     Men  of  good  credit  [in.iv.195.] 
have  affirmed  to  me,  that  the  Province  of  SUcsia  alone 
subject  to  the  Emperor  as  King  of  Bohemia,  yeelds  him 
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each  quarter  of  the  ycarc  60000  gold  Gutdens  or  Crownes  ; 
by  which  may  bee  conjectured  what  hcc  receives  of  his 
other  large  Dominions.  Yet  Silesia  yeclds  more  then  any 
one  of  the  rest,  in  respect  that  of  the  twelve  Dukedoms 
therein  contained,  eight  are  fallen  to  the  Emperour,  for 
want  of  hcircs  males.  The  Bishop  oi  Silesia  is  called  the 
Golden  Bishop,  and  the  same  Province  hath  thirty  Abbies, 
being  most  rich  in  that  and  all  other  respects.  At  Pragc, 
subject  to  the  Emperour,  as  King  of  Bohemia,  I  observed,  1 
that  every  house  paid  him  ycerely  three  Dotlers;  but  this 
burthen  equally  imposed  on  thatched  houses  and  stately 
Pallaces,  seeming  unequally  shared,  the  Citizens  nmcd  ] 
among  themselves  of  a  more  equall  division  thereof;  so 
as  I  remember,  that  my  Hosts  house,  purchased  for  three 
hundred  DoUers,  paid  yeerely  to  the  Emperor  nine  I 
Dollers,  besides  other  charges  of  maintaining  poorc  '' 
Scholers,  of  Watches,  and  the  like,  imposed  upon  each  , 
Master  of  a  Family,  in  each  several!  parish,  for  which  he  3 
also  paid  two  Dollers  yeerely.  In  the  Dominions  of  the 
Emperour,  the  Brewers  of  Beere  for  each  brewing,  paid 
six  dollers  to  the  Emperour,  which  tribute  in  one  City 
of  Prage,  \v3s  said  to  passe  five  hundred  Dollers  wcekcly. 
Also  the  Emperour  exacted  of  his  subjects,  for  each  Tun 
of  Wine  drawne,  a  Doller,  and  tcnne  Grosh ;  for  each 
bushell  of  Corne,  bought  in  the  Market  (not  the  private 
Come  of  their  owne,  spent  in  their  houses)  one  silver 
Grosh.  These  and  like  tributes  were  at  first  granted  for 
certaine  yeares,  by  consent  of  the  three  Estates :  but 
Princes  know  well  to  impose  exactions,  and  know  not  how 
to  depose  them.  The  Emperour  gives  a  City  to  the 
Jewes  for  their  dwelling  at  Prage,  (who  arc  admitted  in 
no  City  of  Germany,  excepting  oncly  at  Franckfort,  where 
they  have  assigned  to  them  a  Streetc  for  their  dwelling), 
of  which  jewes  upon  all  occasions  hec  borrowcs  money, 
and  many  waies  sheares  those  bloud-suckers  of  Christians. 
The  Germans  impose  great  taxes  upon  all  forraignc  com- 
modities brought  into  their  Havens,  and  not  onely  upon 
mens  persons,  and  upon  commodities  laded  on  beasts  to 
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b«c  distracted  from  City  to  City,  but  even  upon  small 
burthens  to  be  carried  on  a  mans  shoulder,  as  they  passe 
through  their  Forts  or  Cities,  which  they  use  to  build 
upon  their  confines  to  that  purpose,  and  oncly  Scholcrs 
of  Universities  are  free  from  these  frequent  exactions,  for 
their  bodies  and  goods. 

Touching  the  rcvenews  of  the  Empire  it  sclfe,  Botenis 
relates,  that  it  receives  yeerely  seven  thousand  thousand 
Crowne$,  or  gold  Guldens ;  and  this  revenew  is  of  small 
moment  for  such  great  affaires,  if  hce  containc  all  the 
Princes  of  Germany  under  this  taxation,  since  otherwise 
a  communication  of  treasure  cannot  bee  expected  from  so 
disunited  mindcs  as  they  have.  He  addcs,  that  the  free 
Cities  of  the  Empire  yeeld  a  small  yeerely  tribute  to  the 
Emperour  of  fiftecnc  thousand  Guldens.  It  is  wel 
knowne  that  those  Cities  of  old  custome  maintained 
twenty  thousand  footc,  and  foure  thousand  Horses  for  the 
Emperours  Army,  when  he  went  to  be  crowned  at  Rome : 
but  this  custome  by  long  discontinuance  is  vanished,  since 
the  Emperours  for  many  ages  have  forborne  this  expedi- 
tion. The  matter  of  greatest  moment  is  the  contribution, 
which  for  the  doubtftnl  affaires  of  the  Empire  hath  been 
accustomed  to  be  granted  by  the  three  Estates  in  Parlia- 
ment, And  these,  such  as  they  arc,  yet  are  more  easily  or 
hardly  obtained  of  that  free  Nation,  as  the  Emperour  hath 
more  or  Icssc  reputation  with  them.  But  that  it  may 
appeare,  that  the  Empire  wants  not  treasure,  the  sinew  of 
war,  let  us  gather  by  one  particular  example,  what  nuy 

feneraily  be  judged  of  this  subsidie.  In  the  time  of  the 
Imperour  Maximilian  the  first,  the  following  subsidie 
was  granted  in  a  Dyet  or  Parlament  at  Worms  by  consent 
of  the  Estates,  for  the  use  of  the  Common-wealth,  and 
especially  for  the  warre  against  the  Turkes,  which  at  that 
time  much  lesse  pressed  Germany,  then  it  doth  in  these 
our  dales.  First,  it  was  decreed,  that  for  foure  yecres 
next  following,  each  person  of  any  sex  or  quality  howso- 
ever possessing  (through  long  and  broad  Germany),  or 
being  worth  by  all  meanes  500  gold  Guldens,  <Jiould 
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yercly  pay  half  a  gold  Gulden  to  this  purpose,  and  each 
one  of  lesse  value  should  pay  a  quarter  of  a  gold  Gulden, 
and  all  Jewes,  as  well  men  as  women  and  children,  should 
pay  yearely  by  the  Pole  one  gold  gulden.  That  Princes 
[Ill.iv.  196.]  gi£  Barons  for  decency,  yet  of  their  free  will  should  con- 
tribute much  more.  And  that  this  collection  should 
be  made  not  onely  in  the  private  Dominions  of  the 
Emperour,  but  in  the  privat  Tcritories  of  al  Princes,  and 
the  mony  6rst  delivered  to  the  Superintendents  or  chiefe 
Ministers  of  Gods  word,  and  by  them  be  convcied  to 
seven  Treasurers  residing  at  Franckfort  (the  first  appointed 
by  the  Emperour,  the  second  by  the  Electors,  the  third' 
by  other  Princes,  the  fourth  by  the  Prelates,  the  fifth  by 
the  Earles  and  Barons,  the  sixth  by  the  Knights,  the 
seventh  by  the  free  Cities),  all  which  were  to  take  their 
oathes  for  the  faithfull  execution  of  this  office.  After  it 
was  againe  decreed  in  the  Diet  held  at  Nurnberg,  that  for 
the  Turkish  warre,  each  40  inhabitants  (reckoning  the 
husband,  wife  and  children  for  one  person)  should  main- 
taine  one  Footeman.  That  men  and  maid-servants  should 
give  the  sixth  part  of  their  yeerely  wages,  and  each  one 
having  no  wages,  should  pay  a  shillmg  of  Germany. 
That  spirituall  persons,  men  and  women  (that  is,  Nunnes 
as  well  as  others)  should  for  each  forty  Guldens  \'alue,  pay 
one  gold  Gulden,  and  in  like  sort  the  spirituall  Orders  of 
Knights,  and  namely  those  of  Saint  John,  and  all  Monas- 
teries and  Almes-houses,  and  whatsoever  spirituall  com- 
munities, should  give  the  like  contribution,  excepting  the 
foure  Orders  of  Mendicant  Friers,  of  which  each  five 
Monasteries  were  to  maintaine  one  Footeman.  That 
men  and  maid-servants  of  Spirituall  persons,  should  pay 
as  much  as  those  of  the  Layety.  That  no  Elector  or 
Prince  should  maintaine  lesse  then  five  hundred  Horses, 
and  each  Earle  should  maintaine  one  Horseman.  That 
Knights  should  contribute  according  to  their  estates. 
That  the  Jewes  should  pay  by  the  Pole  one  gold  Gulden 
yearely,  the  rich  paying  for  the  poore.  That  all  Preachers 
should  in  the  Pulpit  exhort  men  willingly  to  give  these 
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contributions,  giving  hope  that  they  shall  bee  demini$hed 
according  to  the  booties  gotten  by  victories.  And  that 
Bishops  should  make  collection  of  this  money,  and  deliver 
it  over  to  the  Counsellers  of  the  States.  Iwenty  Noble 
men  were  at  that  time  chosen  to  have  care  of  the  Common- 
wealth for  matters  of  peace  and  warre,  who  in  difficult 
accidents  were  to  call  unto  them  the  sixc  B^lectors  (the 
King  of  Bohemia  in  the  Emperours  person  not  reckoned), 
and  certainc  other  Princes.  And  this  must  alwaies  be 
understood,  that  these  collections  are  made  in  Germany 
with  great  severity  or  strictncssc,  where  he  that  dis- 
sembles his  full  wealth,  shall  be  forced  to  repaire  all  the 
domage  the  Commonwealth  hath  sustained  thereby,  and 
shall  bee  also  deepely  fined,  when  the  fraude  is  made 
knowne,  which  at  least  will  appeare  at  the  death  of  each 
private  man,  by  his  last  will  and  testament.  So  as  these 
subsidies  must  needs  be  of  great  moment.  But  the 
Germans  in  our  daics,  though  ready  to  be  devoured  by 
the  Lawes  of  the  Turkish  Tyrant,  yet  for  the  above- 
named  causes,  very  unwillingly  grant  these  contributions, 
yea,  for  the  very  Turkish  warre. 

The  Germans  for  the  said  mutuatl  jealosies,  at  this  day 
in  the  greatest  Peace  at  home,  yet  live  as  in  the  time  of  a 
Civill  warre,  at  least  in  common  feare  of  surprising,  so  as 
almost  in  all  Cities,  they  have  victuals  laid  up  in  Store- 
houses to  beare  a  yeeres  siege ;  and  besides  this  publikc 
provision,  all  housholders  are  commanded  to  make  their 

ftrivate  provisions  before  hand,  of  dried  fishes,  corne,  and 
ike  things  to  eate,  of  fewell  to  burne,  and  of  all  necessaries 
to  exercise  their  manual!  trades.  The  Cities  have  Watch- 
men continually  dwelling  with  their  lamilies  on  the  top 
of  high  Steeples  and  Towers,  who  by  sound  of  Trumpet, 
and  by  hanging  out  flags  of  divers  colours,  one  for  horse- 
men, another  (or  footemen,  continually  give  warning  what 
people  approch  to  the  Towne,  and  in  what  number,  and 
besides  these  Watchmen  are  injoyned  to  sound  their 
Trumpets  at  certainc  bowers  of  the  day  and  night.  The 
very  recreations  of  the  Citizens  are  no  other,  then  shoot- 
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ing  in  Pieces  and  Crosebowes  at  markes  in  publike 
houses,  and  thus  they  exercise  themselves  on  Holiikies 
and  at  all  idle  times,  shooting  for  wagers,  both  private 
and  publike,  and  for  like  rewards  and  prises.  So  as  they 
must  ticedes  bee  thereby  much  better  [rained  up  for  warre. 
Yet  their  footemen  in  warrc  doe  not  so  much  use  the  Piece 
as  the  Pike,  and  their  Horsemen  contraric  to  the  custome 
of  other  Nations,  are  generally  armed  with  two  short 
Pistols,  not  at  all  with  lances.  To  conclude,  if  any  man 
in  this  time  of  peace,  shoote  off  a  piece  within  the  wals 
of  a  Citic,  he  shall  no  lesse  then  in  a  Towne  of  Garrison, 
Ill.iv.  197.]  bee  drawnc  by  the  Serjeants  before  the  Magistrate,  &  be 
sure  to  pay  a  mulct  for  his  error. 

Caesar  reports,  that  the  Scawaben  (or  people  of  Suevia, 
a  great  Province  in  Germany,  most  part  of  upper  Germany 
having  been  so  called  oi  old)  were  most  warlike,  yet  at 
the  first  hearing,  so  feared  the  Romans,  as  some  thought 
to  leave  their  dwellings,  some  made  their  last  wils,  and  all 
mourned  and  were  sad.  He  reports  also,  that  the  halfe 
part  of  this  people  was  imployed  and  nourished  in  Armes, 
and  the  other  halfe  gave  themselves  to  Husbandry,  and 
that  so  by  yeerely  course  they  were  one  yeere  Husband- 
men, another  yeere  Souldiers.  That  none  of  them  had 
any  private  fields,  nor  dwelt  in  one  place  more  then  a 
yeere.  Lastly,  that  frecdome  in  youth,  and  hunting  after 
they  came  to  ripe  yeeres,  made  them  of  huge  stature. 
Many  witnesse,  that  the  Germans  of  old,  in  feasting  tooke 
counsel!  of  Peace  and  Warre,  thinking  the  vigor  of  tht 
mind  then  to  be  most  inlarged,  when  they  were  warmed 
with  Wine,  They  were  wont  to  promise  their  neighbours 
that  they  would  overcome  in  fighting,  or  else  die  valiantly, 
and  so  were  led  forth  to  the  war  with  the  peoples  acclama- 
tions, exhorting  them  to  valour,  and  at  their  rcturne  were 
not  praised,  except  they  shewed  scarres  gotten  in  fighting. 
It  was  infamous  for  any  of  them  to  lose  his  shield,  »  as 
many  for  that  cause  hanged  themselves ;  for  it  was  not 
lawful!  for  them  to  be  present  at  their  Sacrifices  or 
Counsels.      Being    ready    to    fight,    they    called    upon 
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Hercules,  and  their  Horsemen  used  Target  and  Lance, 
their  Kootcnicn  Darts.  Their  Army  lay  compassed  with 
Chariots  and  Carts,  in  stead  of  trenches.  Lastly  in 
Counsels,  they  signified  consent  by  shaking  of  their 
Speares,  and  dissent  by  murmuring. 

At  this  day  the  Horsemen  of  Gcrninny  are  vulgarly  TMr 
called  Schwartz  Rcytcrn,  that  is,  blacke  Horsemen ;  not  hmtmen  at 
onely  because  they  weare  blacke  apparrcll,  but  also  for  '■*"  "^'y- 
that  most  of  them  have  blacke  Horses,  and  make  their 
hands  and  faces  blacke  by  dressing  them,  and  by  blacking 
their  bootes,  wherein  they  are  curious;  or  else  because 
customc  hath  made  blacknesse  an  ornament  to  them ; 
or  else  because  they  thinkc  this  colour  to  make  them 
most  terrible  to  their  enemies.  For  the  Germans  using 
more  to  brawle  then  fight,  and  rather  to  chide,  then  fight 
themselves  friends,  desire  rather  with  fierce  lookes  to 
strike  feare  into  their  enemies,  then  by  concealing  their 
strength,  to  draw  them  to  fight.  The  best  Horses  and 
Horsemen  are  of  the  Territories  of  Brunswick,  Cleave, 
and  Franconia :  but  howsoever  their  Horses  are  strong, 
yet  they  have  lesse  courage,  because  they  arc  taken  from 
the  Plough,  and  arc  of  an  heavy  race.  Neither  the  Horses 
nor  the  Horsemen  are  armed,  so  as  both  may  easily  bee 
hurt  by  Footemen.  Thus  being  Light-horsemen,  yet  are 
they  lease  fit  for  that  service,  by  reason  of  their  heavy 
Horses,  unapt  to  follow  the  enemy  flying,  or  to  save  them- 
selves by  speedy  retrait.  And  this  hath  often  bccne 
observed  in  their  warrc  against  the  Turkes,  having  swift 
Horses,  whom  they  could  neither  overtake  in  flight,  nor 
escape  from  them,  when  they  pursued.  Such  and  so 
heavy  Horses  are  throughout  alt  Germany,  excepting 
Westphalia  and  those  parts,  where  their  Waggons  are 
drawne  with  very  little  Horses,  though  perhaps  they  have 
greater  for  service  in  warre.  These  Horsemen  carry  each 
of  them  two  short  pistols  at  their  saddles,  with  a  sword, 
and  like  short  weapons,  but  without  any  Launces,  and 
their  saddles  are  little,  such  as  are  commonly  used  by 
passengers,  not  such  as  our  Horsemen  use  in  warre,  so  as 
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they  may  easily  bee  cast  from  their  Horses,  and  have  the 
disadvantage,  being  assayled  with  Horsemen  bearing 
Lances. 

Their  Footemen  arc  vulgarly  called  Lantzknechten,  that 
is,  Servants  with  Lances,  and  the  best  of  them  arc  those 
of  TyroII,  Suevia,  and  Westphalia.  Commonly  they  are 
corpulent,  and  of  a  dull  or  lesse  fiery  spirit,  yet  are  of 
great  strength  in  fighting  a  battell,  by  reason  of  their 
strong  members,  and  the  constant  order  they  use  in  fight- 
ing. And  they  are  armed  with  Lances  most  fit  for  tlieir 
strength,  rather  then  with  Calivers,  requiring  nimblenesse 
in  charging  and  discharging.  ^ 

In  generall,  the  Germans  willingly  heare  themselves 
compared  to  Bulles:  for  as  Bulles  bearing  their  homes 
on  the  ground,  with  firme  foote  attend  the  assault  of  the 
Dogges;  so  the  Germans,  neither  rush  fiercely  on  their 
enemies,  nor  can  easily  be  broken  by  any  charge.  The 
Provinces  of  Germany  being  populous,  and  the  souldiers 
[lU-iv,  198.]  being  Mercenary,  forraigne  Princes  commonly  supply 
their  Armies  with  them,  .And  for  the  faithfulnesse  of  the 
Nation,  and  the  strength  of  their  bodies,  the  Princes  of 
France  and  Italy  willingly  entertainc  them  for  the  guard 
of  their  persons.  The  Princes  of  Germany  Icvie  souldiers 
by  absolute  command,  in  their  owne  warres,  but  onely 
voluntary  men  are  sent  to  forraigne  warres,  which  they 
willingly  undertake,  out  of  all  mens  generall  alTection  to 
the  dissolute  liberty  of  the  warres,  and  because  the 
Germans  have  ever  been  mercenary,  besides  that  the 
pleasant  wines  of  France  and  Italy  draw  them  to  those 
warres.  In  our  age,  the  French  having  had  civiU  warres 
betwcene  the  Papists  and  Protestants,  both  parts  have 
often  hired  the  Germans.  And  they  being  for  the  most 
part  Lutherans,  and  so  hating  both  parts,  as  well  the 
Papists,  as  the  Calvinists,  (so  I  call  them  for  distinction, 
being  so  termed  by  their  common  enemies,  though  they 
follow  neither  Calvin  nor  Luther  further,  then  they  agree 
with  the  Word  of  God) ;  I  say  that  they  hating  the  Papists, 
and  most  of  all  the  Calvinists,  nearest  to  them  in  Rehgion 
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(as  the  Potter  hates  the  Potter,  and  the  bcggcr  hates  the 
begger,  and  each  one  his  next  neighbour,  more  then  any 
other),  and  being  blamed  for  serving  them,  they  would 
(reely  professe,  that  it  was  all  one  to  them,  to  serve  the 
one  devill  as  the  other,  {so  they  called  them  both.)  Thus 
serving  more  for  booty  then  for  love,  they  demeaned 
themselves  so  frowardly  in  those  warres,  as  they  much 
impaired  the  old  reputation  of  their  Nation  in  warfiire. 
The  French,  I  sa^,  having  justly  no  confidence  in  their 
owne  footemen,  for  the  most  part  used  the  Germans  (as 
also  the  Sweitzers)  in  that  service,  and  found  by  experi- 
ence, that  the  firmc  and  constant  bodie  of  their  foote,  was 
most  fit  to  receive  the  loose  wings  of  the  French,  cheare- 
fiiUy  assaulting,  but  soone  driven  backe ;  and  that  after 
the  first  fiiry  of  the  French,  the  body  of  the  Dutch  Foote, 
like  the  Triarii  among  the  Romans,  stood  firme.     And  the 

treat  Victory  of  the  French  at  Ravenna,  against  the 
paniards  and  Italians,  was  in  great  part  attributed  to 
the  German  Footemen,  who  received  the  French  Foote, 
and  namely  the  Guascons  (the  best  Foote  of  France)  into 
their  body,  when  they  were  put  to  flight.  But  they  are 
most  unfit  to  besiege  strong  Forts,  and  have  been  found 
no  Icsse  unfit  to  defend  them  being  besieged ;  whether 
it  be,  for  that  they  are  lesse  serviceable  in  thmgs  requiring 
witty  resolution,  and  fury  in  sudden  assaults,  then  in  a 
firme  and  constant  strength  ;  or  for  that,  contrary  to  their 
old  reputation,  they  are  not  found  able  in  this  our  age 
to  beare  hunger,  thirst,  cold  and  watching,  the  necessary 
evils  of  a  siege.  And  it  is  ccrtainc,  that  the  Nether- 
landers,  using  them  in  this  kind,  as  the  course  of  their 
war  consists,  especially  in  defending  and  assailing  Forts, 
have  taxed  them  with  bitter  jeasts  on  this  behalfe,  which 
I  willingly  passe  in  silence,  desiring  more  to  expresse 
vertues  then  to  impute  vices.  Yet  the  Germans  have 
many  very  strong  and  well  fortified  Cities,  of  which  some 
are  judged  impregnable,  in  which  they  place  greatest  hope 
of  safctic  from  the  incursions  of  the  Polonians,  or  of  the 
Turks.      For   the    Polonians    trusting   to    their    famous 
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strength  of  Horse,  brag  that  they  despise  the  force  of  the 
Germans  in  open  field,  and  the  Turkish  Horse,  praised 
for  swiftnesse,  seemes  not  to  fearc  the  heavy  horses  of 
Germany. 

Surely,  though  I  doe  not  thinke  the  Germans  to 
degenerate  from  the  valour  of  their  old  Prt^enitors,  yet 
I  have  read  the  Histories,  and  have  heard  the  Gentlemen 
of  France  in  our  time,  much  inveighing  against  them : 
First,  that  being  in  neutrall  or  fi-iends  Countries,  fkrre 
distant  from  the  enemy,  they  consumed  wine  and  victuals, 
as  if  they  had  been  borne  to  no  other  end,  and  spoyled 
all  mens  goods :  but  when  the  enemy  drew  neare,  that 
not  content  with  their  former  spoylcs,  they  would  then 
mutine  for  pay,  and  refuse  otherwise  to  fight,  when  the 
Princes  had  no  present  meanes  to  satisfie  them ;  yea,  and 
for  want  of  it,  would  threaten  to  leave  their  party,  and 
goe  to  the  enemy,  bearing  no  more  affection  to  the  one 
then  the  other.  Secondly,  that  in  all  Armies,  wherein 
their  strength  was  predominant,  and  especially  upon  the 
approch  of  the  enemy,  they  were  prone  to  threatnings  and 
seditious  demeanour.  Thirdly,  that  the  horse  foiving 
given  one  assault  without  successe,  could  by  no  intreaty, 
no  reward,  no  hope  of  victory,  be  induced  to  give  a 
second  charge.  Fourthly,  that  once  put  out  of  orocr  and 
[Iir.iv.  199.]  routed,  they  could  never  be  gathered  againe  together. 
Fiftly,  that  in  the  battell  of  Mountcontour,  by  confused 
feare,  they  had  almost  exposed  themselves  and  the  whole 
Armie  to  the  sword ;  and  that  in  the  next  battell,  having 
the  victory,  they  spared  neither  man,  woman,  nor  child, 
but  like  Beares  raged  against  their  ycelding  suppliants,  stil 
crying  Mountcontour,  Mountcontour,  for  tne  word  of 
revenge.  Lastly,  that  the  levies  of  them  arc  an  excessive 
charge,  that  they  consume  abundance  of  victuals,  and 
especially  wine,  and  cannot  beare  with  any  want  of  the 
least  of  them,  and  are  a  great  burthen  to  an  Army  with 
their  baggage.  Touching  victuals,  I  have  heard  the 
Citizens  of  Vienna,  being  themselves  Germans,  yet  freely 
professing,  that  when  the  Turkes  made  a  shew  to  besiege 
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and  incamped  on  one  side  of  the  tonne,  they 
f^ire  greater  losse  by  the  souldiers  received  into 
the  Towne  to  hclpc  them,  then  by  the  enemies  spoiling  all 
abroad.  Touching  their  baggage,  every  footeman  hath 
his  wench,  that  carries  on  her  backe  a  great  packe,  and  a 
brassc  pan,  while  the  souldier  himselfc  goes  empty,  carry- 
ing nothing  but  his  Armes,  And  at  Strasburg  I  did  see 
ocrtainc  troopes  of  horse  enter  the  Townc,  sent  from  the 
Marquis  of  Brandebuig,  to  aide  the  Citizens  against  the 
Duke  of  I-oraine,  which  horsemen  had  an  unspcakeable 
number  of  carts,  to  carry  their  Armes  and  other  neces- 
saries, and  upon  each  cart  sat  a  Cocke,  which  creature,  as 
most  watchfull,  the  Germans  have  of  most  old  custome 
used  to  carry  with  them  to  the  warres. 

I  cannot  passe  in  silence  the  judgement  of  an  Italian 
well  knowne,  though  by  mee  unnamed,  who  because  the 
Germans  in  our  age  have  had  some  ill  successes  in  the 
warrc,  doth  attribute  the  same  to  the  impurity  of  the 
reformed  Religion  professed  by  them,  wherein  he  sophisti- 
cally  obtrudes  the  false  cause  for  the  true;  not  much 
unlike  the  old  man  recorded  in  our  Histories,  who  being 
asked  (for  his  age  and  experience)  what  he  thought  to 
be  the  cause  of  Goodwyn  sands,  ncarc  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames,  answered,  that  hee  thought  the  building  of 
Tcnterton  Steeple  was  the  cause  thereof,  because  no  such 
sands  were  secne,  till  the  time  when  it  was  built.  Nothing 
is  more  manifest,  then  that  the  Germans  of  the  reformed 
Religion,  nothing  yeeld,  or  rather  much  excell,  the 
Germans  continuing  Papists,  in  all  manuall  Arts,  Liberal! 
Sciences,  and  all  mdowments  of  Nature ;  which  may 
clcarely  be  proved  by  one  instance  of  the  Norenbergcrs 
and  Sweitzers,  professing  the  reformed  Religion,  who  in 
all  Arts,  and  the  military  profession,  passe  all  other 
Germans  whatsoever.  Neither  am  I  of  the  same  Italians 
opinion,  who  to  make  the  Germans  active  in  warrc, 
thinkcs  they  must  have  an  Italian,  or  some  forraigne 
Prince  for  their  Generall,  which  none  in  the  World  can 
(esse  indure,  since  they  not  onely  most  willingly  hcare, 
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readc,  and  obey  the  Preachers,  Authors,  and  Superiours  of 
their  ownc  Country,  but  above  all  other  Nations  singular 
in  selfe-love,  doc  aiso  despise  all  strangers  compared  with 
themselves,  {though  otherwise  they  oe  not  unhospitall 
towards  them.) 

They  have  one  commendable  custome,  proper  to  them 
with  the  Sweitzers  onely,  namely,  that  after  a  yeeres  or 
longer  warfare,  they  returne  home  uncorrupted  with  the 
dissolute  liberty  of  the  warres,  and  settle  themselves  to 
their  manual!  trades,  and  tillage  of  the  ground.  The 
Emperour  Charles  the  fifth  did  leade  against  the  Turkes 
an  Army  of  ninety  thousand  foot,  and  thirty  thousand 
horse.  And  the  Emperour  Maximilian  the  second,  did 
leade  against  the  Turkes  an  Army  of  one  hundred 
thousand  foote,  and  thirty  live  thousand  horse.  And  in 
the  Civill  warre  betweene  the  Emperour  Charles  the  fifth, 
and  the  Protestants,  besides  the  Empcrours  Army,  con- 
sisting partly  of  Germans,  partly  of  Italians  and  Spaniards, 
the  Protestant  Princes  had  of  their  ownc  Country  men  an 
Army  of  eighty  thousand  foot,  and  ten  thousand  horse. 
And  in  all  these  Armies  there  was  no  complaint  of  any 
the  least  want  of  victuals.  So  as  by  these  examples  it 
appeares,  that  the  Empire  can  Icavie  and  nourish  a  most 
powertiill  Army. 

And  for  better  understanding  of  their  warfiire,  I  wil  ad 
the  decree  of  the  Emperor  &  the  Electors  in  the  Expedi- 
tion against  the  Turks  in  the  yeerc  1 500.  Albert  Palatine 
of  the  Rheine  was  confirmed  Gencrall  of  the  Empire,  and 
sixc  Counsellors  were  chosen  to  assist  him.  And  it  was 
further  decreed,  that  the  Genenill  should  not  make  warre 
upon  any  without  direction  from  the  Counccll  of  the 
[Ill.iv.zoo.]  Empire,  then  chosen  and  consisting  of  sixe  spiritiull,  and 
sixe  temporall  Princes,  three  Abbots,  sixe  chosen  by  the 
people,  and  eight  chosen  by  the  free  Cities.  That  the 
souldiers  should  sweare  obedience  to  the  General,  and  he 
give  like  oath  to  the  Emperor  and  the  Empire.  That  the 
Generall  should  have  the  command  of  three  hundreth 
Horse,  with  eight  Guldens  by  the  moneth  allowed  for 
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Horse.  That  the  Generall  should  further  have  one 
ttAitsand  three  hundreth  Guldens  by  the  monetli,  or  more 
by  consent  of  the  Councell.  That  each  Horseman  should 
have  eight  Guldens  by  the  moneth,  and  each  Footman 
fourc  Guldens.  That  the  Generall  should  have  twenty 
foure  for  his  guard,  with  five  Guldens  by  the  moneth  for 
each  of  them.  That  the  Generall  should  have  pay  for 
thirty  two  carts,  each  cart  drawne  with  foure  horses,  and 
allowed  two  Horscmens  pay.  That  the  General!  happen- 
ing to  bee  taken  by  the  fortune  of  the  warre,  the  Empire 
should  readily  pay  his  ransomc  and  redeeme  him.  That 
no  peace  should  be  made  without  the  consent  of  the 
Generall.  Lastly,  that  the  Generall  should  depose  this 
dignitie  when  hee  should  be  directed  so  to  doe  by  the 
Councell,  within  three  moneths  if  he  were  within  the 
Empire,  or  within  sixe  moneths,  if  he  should  then  be  out 
of  the  confines  of  the  Empire.  To  conclude,  he  that  shall 
particularly  visit  and  behold  the  Armories  and  storehouses 
for  military  provisions,  as  wel  of  the  Princes  as  free  Cities, 
shall  bee  forced  to  wonder  at  the  quantity,  varietic  and 
goodnesse  thereof,  which  if  they  were  all  under  the  com- 
mand of  one  Prince,  no  two  of  the  mightiest  Kings  of 
Christendomc  might  therein  compare  with  him. 

It  rcmaines  bricfely  to  adde  something  of  the  Navall  Tttir  Nat-a/l 
power  of  the  Germans.     Almost  all  Germany  being  with-  poftr  at  ihii 
\n  land,  onely  the  Cities  upon  the  Northeme  Ocean,  and  ^' 
upon  the  Baltike  sea,  have  any  exercise  of  Navigation. 
And  1  did  never  reade  or  heare  that  any  of  them  did 
ever  undertake  any  long  and  dangerous  voyage  by  sea, 
nor  can  their  Marriners  be  praised  for  their  experience  or 
boldnesse,  compared  with  the  English  and  Netherlanders. 
The  City  of  Dantzk  (which  for  agreement  of  tongue  and 
manners,  I  reckon  among  the  Cities  of  Germany,  though 
it  be  in  some  sort  annexed  to  Poland),  howsoever  it  is 
famous  for  concourse  of  Merchants,  and  rich  commodities, 
yet  not  using  to  export  them  in  their  owne  ships,  but 
rather  to  sell  them  to  strangers,  or  to  ladc  their  ships,  & 
especially  those  of  the  Hollanders,  1  could  not  understand, 
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that  forty  ships  belonged  to  that  Citic.     Among  the  other 
Cities,  Lubeck  and  Hamburg  are  ferrc  more  powerful!  in 
this  kind,  then  all  the  rest  joyncd  together.     The  Haven 
of  Hamburg  hath  commonly  great  number  of  shipping, 
and  they  said,  that  more  then  six  hundred  ships  did  then 
belong  to  the  City.     But  they  being  vast,  and  built  ooely 
for  burthen,  are  held  unfit  for  warre.     The  City  of  Ham- 
burg and  the  other  Cities  upon  the  Northcrne  Ocean, 
havmg  long  injoyed  peace,  as  neutrals,  while  all   their 
neighbours  have  made  warre  one  with  the  other,  and  none 
of  the  Cities,  excepting  Hamburg,  sending  out  ships 
further  then  upon  the  coast,  it  cannot  be  that  the  shiMj 
should  be  strongly  armed-     At  Hamburg  I  did  see  a  ship 
then  building  tor  a  man  of  warre,  of  one  thousand  two 
hundred  tunnes,  and  among  the  other  ships  belonging  to 
that    Citie,    the   greatest    was   called    the   golden    Lion, 
strongly  built,  and  bearing  cightcene  brassc  pieces  on 
each  side,  which  they  named  tneir  Admirall.      But  our 
best  Sea-men  thought  them  both  more  fit  to  defend  the 
Haven,  as  Forts,  then  to  make  any  fights  at  Sea.     In  our 
age  thirty  seven  ships  of  Hamburg  were  laded  by  the 
Flemmings  with  Dantzk  Ric  for  Spaine  (where  they  had 
free  trafiicke  in  the  heate  of  the  warre  betweene  England 
France,  Netherland  and  Spaine),  and  of  these  ships  sixe 
perished  in  the  very  going  out  of  the  Elve,  by  tempe&t, 
while  English  and  other  snips  safely  put  to  sea ;  and  the 
rest  despairing  of  the  Voyage  into  Spaine  were  unladed. 
Not  long  before  my  being  there,  they  had  sent  some  eight 
or  ten  snips  into  Spaine,  whereof  onely  one  returned  in 
safetie  to  Hamburg.     The  City  Lubeck  hath  a  greater 
number  of  ships  then   Hamburg :     but  they  commonly 
trading  within  the  Baltick  sea,  (seldomc  troubled  with 
warre  or  Pyrates),  and  their  ships  being  onely  buUt  for 
burthen,  are  slow  of  saile,  and   unfit   to  fight  at  sea. 
Beside$  that  for  the  foresaid  reason,  tliey  carry  few  or  no 
nieces,  or  other  armes.     To  conclude,  while  I   was  at 
Lubeck,  a  great  ship  of  that  Citie  of  one  thousand  foure 
hundred  tuns,  called  the  Eagle,  &  laded  with  salt,  perilled 
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in  the  returne  from  Spainc.  Whereupon  I  then  heard  our 
best  Sea-men  impute  great  ignorance  to  the  GermaD 
Marriners  of  those  Cities.  This  shaJl  suffice  for  their  skill 
in  Navigation,  whereof  I  have  formerly  spoken  in  the 
third  Booke  of  this  Volume  or  Part,  treating  of  the 
traflicke  of  Merchants  in  Germany. 

Touching  their  Lawcs  and  judiciall  courses  in  generall : 
Of  old  the  Magistrates  of  Germany  were  as  Captaincs  of 
Cities,  who  determined  of  Civill  causes  at  home,  and  had 
publike  meetings  yecrely  for  that  purpose,  most  com- 
monly in  the  monetb  of  May,  or  at  the  times  of  the  full 
and  new  Mooncs.     They  came  armed  to  these  meetings 
not  all  together,  but  every  man  at  his  pleasure,  and  as  it 
pleased  the  multitude,  so  they  sate  in  judgement.    Silence 
was  comnunded  by  the  Priests,  who  had  power  to  punish 
them.     Then  the  Prince  or  King,  or  any  eminent  person 
in  eloquence  ot  in  favour,  was  heard  to  speake,  yet  as 
perswading,  not  commanding ;  and  if  the  speech  pleased, 
the  people  sliewed  consent  oy  murmuring,  or  otherwise 
dissent  by  striking  their  spcarcs  together.     Here  they 
determined  all  controversies,  and  chose  new  Captaincs  or 
Governours.     They  had  a  customc,  that  if  any  man  com- 
Jained  of  another,   hee   should    make  a  supper   for  a 
lundred  men,  who  duely  examined  itie  cause;  and  if  the 
>]aintife  had  the  right,  the  defendant  paid  the  charge, 
otherwise  he  scaped  Free.     They  gave  of  free  will  to  their 
-Prince  of  their  Cattell  and  Corne,  as  much  as  they  thought 
'£t  for  his  honour  and  necessity.     Tacitus  writes  that  the 
old    Magistrates    of    Germany    did    tK>thing    unarmed, 
publikely   or   priv-ately :     And   the  Germans  themselves 
confesse,  that  their  old  Progenitors  seldome  tried  injuries 
by  Law,   but  commonly  revenged   them  with   (ire  and 
sword,  and  that  they  shamed  not  to  take  preyes  by  stealth 
or  force.     Quintilianus  Varus  appointed  Governour  of 
Germany  by  the  Emperour  Augustus,  did  first  appoint  the 
judgement  of  Scabmes  (which    in  the  Hebrew  tongue 
'  signifies  a  Judge :    for  he  had  formerly  bcene  Governoiu* 
of  Jury).     These  Scabines  determined  all  controversies, 
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and  to  this  day  the  Germans  in  most  places  so  call  their 
Judges.  The  lower  and  upper  Saxony  hath  a  provindall 
Law,  yet  determines  also  many  causes  by  the  civill  Law, 
The  Statutes  of  the  Diots  or  Parliaments  bind  all,  but  the 
Statutes  of  private  Princes  oncly  bind  their  owne  subjects. 

The  greatest  part  of  Germany  is  governed  by  the  Civill 
Law:  And  therefore  the  Doctors  of  the  Civdl  Law  are 
much  esteemed  among  them,  and  are  Counsellors  of 
Estate  aswell  to  the  Emperour  as  to  other  Princes,  which 
place  they  thinke  unfit  to  be  conferred  on  any  Doctors  of 
Divinity.  Yea,  the  Princes  of  Germany  have  this  peculiar 
fashion,  that  no  sonne  useth  his  Fathers  old  counsellors, 
but  rather  new  chosen  by  liimselfe.  The  said  Doctors  of 
the  Civill  Law  have  privilcdgc  by  their  degree,  to  weare 
chaines  of  gold  about  their  neckes,  and  feathers  in  their 
hats. 

There  be  in  Germany  foure  kinds  of  Law  giving,  or 
rather  fbure  cheefe  Courts  of  Justice.  The  first  is  that  of 
the  Diots  or  Parliaments,  vulgarly  called  Reichstagen, 
that  is;  Daies  of  the  Kingdomc,  which  mceting^^by  the 
Law  should  be  made  once  in  the  yeere,  and  last  no  Icsse 
then  a  moneth  at  least,  no  man  having  liberty  to  depart 
from  them  without  leave  of  the  Councell;  Neither  may 
the  Emperour  or  his  sonne,  or  the  elect  King  of  the 
Romans,  make  any  warre  or  league,  without  consent  of 
the  same.  The  second  Court  is  called  Landgericht,  that 
is,  the  Justice  of  the  Land,  wherein  the  cheefe  men  of  each 
Province  are  to  be  called  together  thrice  in  the  yeere,  and 
are  to  sit  three  weekes,  to  determine  the  cheefe  affaires  of 
the  Province,  as  the  Parliaments  handle  the  cheefe  affaires 
of  the  Empire.  The  third  Court  is  vulgarly  called  Cam- 
crgcricht,  that  is,  the  Justice  of  the  Imperiall  Chajnber» 
which  is  held  at  Spire  foure  times  each  yeere,  each  time 
lasting  forty  dayes,  to  determine  the  generall  causes  of 
the  fcmpirc.  The  fourth  Court  is  the  Burgraves  right, 
by  which  debts  by  specialty  are  recovered. 

The  Kingdome  of  Bohemia  hath  a  provincial!  Law, 
derived  from  the  Law  of  Saxony,  and  for  that  cause  there 
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be  few  Students  of  the  CiviU  Law :  but  because  the 
Emperour  hath  instituted  three  Chaunceries,  one  for  the 
Law  of  Saxony,  (which  Province  lies  upon  the  North  side 
of  the  Kingdomc:)  the  second  for  the  Law  of  Bohemia: 
the  third  for  the  Civill  Law,  (in  respect  of  the  Emperours 
subjects  of  Austria,  lying  on  the  South  side  of  Bohemia,)  [Ill-iv.joi.] 
for  this  cause  there  be  many  Doctors  of  Civill  Law,  and 
they  also  much  esteemed  in  the  Emperours  Court.  If  a 
Bohemian  have  a  cause  in  any  Court  of  the  Germans,  he 
is  tried  by  the  Civill  Law,  or  by  the  Law  of  Saxony ;  and 
if  a  German  answer  in  the  Court  of  the  Bohemians,  he  is 
tried  by  the  provinciall  Law  of  Bohemia,  and  the  Defend- 
ant drawes  the  cause  to  his  ownc  Court.  Moravia,  a 
Province  Incorporated  to  Bohemia,  useth  the  Language 
and  Law  of  that  Kingdome.  In  the  old  City  of  Prage, 
howsoever  almost  all  speake  Dutch,  yet  the  Law  is  given 
in  the  Bohemian  tongue,  by  a  statute  lately  made.  SDesia, 
a  Province  incorporated  to  Bohemia,  hath  the  manners 
and  language  of  Germany,  and  Justice  is  there  admims- 
tred  by  the  Law  of  Bohemia,  derived  from  the  Law  of 
Saxony ;  but  for  the  greater  part  by  the  Civill  Law, 
Generally  in  Germany,  if  a  cause  be  received  into  any 
Court,  and  the  defendant  escape 
Magistrate  of  the  place  must  send 
the  Plaintife  his  accuser. 

The  causes  of  the  Empire  (as  I  formerly  said)  are 
handled  in  the  Imperiall  Chamber  at  Spire.  And  there- 
fore it  will  not  be  amisse  to  relate  some  Statutes  made  in 
the  Imperial  meetings,  which  arc  collected  into  a  Booke, 
vulgarly  called  Reichs  abscheidt,  that  is,  the  Epitome  or 
abstract  of  the  Kingdome ;  but  I  will  onely  set  downe 
brecfly  some  of  the  checfe  statutes.  It  was  decreed  in  the 
yeere  1556,  that  no  subjects  of  the  Electors,  nor  any 
Inhabitants,  or  Earles  of  their  Provinces,  should  appcale 
from  them  to  this  Court  of  the  Imperiall  Chamber.  The 
Emperour  Frederickc  the  third,  in  the  yeerc  1442,  made 
these  statutes:  That  no  Prince  should  by  armes  right 
himselfe  against  another,  before  Justice  have  bcene  denied 
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to  Mm  in  this  Imperiall  Court.  That  the  Judge  of  the 
Chamber  should  be  a  Prince  or  Barron,  and  of  these  six- 
teene  Assessors,  halfc  should  be  Civill  Lawyers,  and  halfe 
of  the  Knightly  Order.  That  the  greater  part  shotJd 
carry  the  cause,  and  the  voices  being  equall,  the  Judges 
voyce  should  cast  it.  That  the  Judge  should  not  be 
absent  without  leave  of  the  Assessors,  nor  they  without 
his  leave,  and  that  without  some  great  cause,  more  then 
foure  of  them  should  not  be  absent  at  one  time :  That  in 
absence  they  should  have  no  voyce :  That  the  cheefjudge 
being  sickc,  shall  substitute  a  Prince  in  his  place,  who 
shall  first  take  his  oath.  The  Procters  and  Advocates 
shall  take  no  more  of  their  Clients,  then  the  Judges  shal 
appoint,  and  shall  sweare  to  avoide  slander  and  malice. 
The  Notaries  shall  execute  the  judgements  in  the  name 
of  the  Emperour.  Appcalcs  shall  be  of  no  force,  except 
they  be  made  in  order  to  the  next  superiour  Court,  and  so 
ascending.  All  that  belong  to  this  Chamber,  shall  be 
free  from  all  payments,  but  not  one  of  them  shall  either 
kcepc  an  Innc,  or  trade  as  a  Merchant.  The  Judge  shall 
deliver  over  to  the  Senate  of  the  City,  those  that  are  guilty 
of  death.  By  the  same  decree,  all  fees  for  writing  and 
processes  are  set  downe,  so  as  the  Clyent  swearing  poverty, 
shall  goc  free,  so  as  hec  swcarc  to  pay  the  fees  when  he 
shall  be  able.  Further  it  was  decreed,  that  the  seate  of 
this  Chamber  or  Court,  should  not  be  changed  hut  by 
the  consent  of  the  Imperial  diot  or  Parliament.  That  the 
Defendants  hiding  themselves,  the  Princes  or  Citizens  to 
whom  they  are  subject,  shall  sweare  upon  a  set  day,  that 
they  are  not  privy  to  any  of  their  actions,  or  else  shall 
wtisfic  all  damages.  That  the  Procters  shall  spcake 
nothing  but  to  the  purpose,  and  for  jeasts  or  impertinent 
things  in  word  or  writing,  shal  be  punished  by  a  mulct 
in  money,  and  by  being  put  to  silence  in  that  cause.  By 
the  Emperour  Charles  the  fifth,  in  the  Diot  at  Augsburg, 
the  yeere  1518,  two  new  Assessors  were  added,  and  it  was 
decreed,  that  Charles  as  Emperour,  should  appoint  the 
cheefc  Judge,  two  Assessors  of  the  Law,  and  two  Gentlc- 
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men  Assessors,  and  as  hcirc  to  his  patrimony,  should 
appoint  two  learned  Assessors.  That  three  Gentlemen 
Afficssors  should  be  named  by  the  three  secular  electors, 
three  Iciirned  by  the  three  spiritual  Electors,  and  three 
Gentlemen  with  three  learned,  by  the  common  consent  of 
the  six  Communities.  (For  the  Empire  was  devided  into 
sixc  Communities,  vulgarly  called  Krcyscn,  for  the  collec- 
tion of  tributes  and  Hkc  duties,  as  other  Kingdomes  are 
devided  into  Counties;  and  since  that  time  in  the  ycerc 
1522,  for  the  same  purposes,  the  Empire  was  devided  into 
ten  Communities).  Further  it  was  decreed,  that  twenty 
two  persons  should  with  like  equality  be  named  yeerely  to 
visit  this  Chamber  or  Court.  That  no  appcale  should  be  [lU.iv.aoj.] 
'  admitted  into  this  Court  under  the  value  of  fiftie  Guldens ; 
and  that  the  executions  of  judgements  should  be  done  by 
the  next  Magistrates,  and  they  not  willing  or  not  daring 
to  doe  it,  should  be  referred  to  the  Empcrour.  At  a 
Parliament  in  the  yeerc  1522,  it  was  decreed,  That  no 
stranger  should  be  appointed  cheefe  Judge:  That  for 
absence  the  pensions  should  be  abated,  after  the  rate  of 
the  time,  and  be  distributed  among  the  present :  That 
the  Judges  should  sweare  to  take  no  guifts;  not  to 
prolong  causes,  and  to  doc  right  without  respect  of 
persons;  and  that  the  Procters  should  take  no  fees,  but 
such  as  are  set  downe  by  statutes.  At  the  Parliament  in 
the  ycere  1555,  it  was  decreed,  that  no  Assessors  should 
be  of  any  other  Religion,  then  of  the  Roman,  or  the  Con- 
fession of  the  Protestants,  made  at  Augsbure.  That  one 
Assessor  should  not  interrupt  the  speech  of  another,  nor 
should  rise  to  conferre  one  with  the  other,  and  that  all 
speeches  of  anger  should  be  punished,  and  all  be  swornc 
to  keep  secret  the  Acts  of  the  Councell :  That  Advocates 
should  not  be  more  then  foure  and  twenty  in  number: 
That  any  man  should  be  admitted  to  spcakc  for  himsclfe, 
first  swearing  to  avoide  slander:  That  this  Chamber  or 
Court  should  be  yeerely  visited,  upon  the  first  of  May, 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  as  substitute  to  the 
Emperour;    by  three  other,  each  chosen  by  one  of  the 
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Electors,  by  two  Princes,  one  temporall,  the  othe 
spirituail,  and  by  one  Counsellor,  chosen  by  each  order^ 
(namely  one  by  the  Earles,  and  one  by  each  free  City) 
to  whom  the  complaints  should  be  presented  upon  the  first 
of  March.  That  no  man  should  forbid  his  subjects  to 
appeale  to  this  Court,  except  they  should  willinriy 
renounce  the  appcalc ;  but  that  all  froward  appealcs  tor 
unjust  causes  should  be  punished,  by  paying  charges  and 
being  lined ;  and  that  no  appeale  should  bee  admitted 
under  the  value  of  fifty  Guldens,  excepting  those  who 
have  priviledgc  to  appeale  for  lesse  summes,  and  that  no 
appeale  be  made  for  corporal  punishments:  That  the 
Chamber  should  be  held  at  Spire,  till  it  be  otherwise 
decreed  by  Parliament,  but  that  in  time  of  famine  or 
plague,  they  may  for  the  time  choose  another  place  :  That 
two  brothers  should  not  be  the  one  an  Assessor,  the  other 
a  Procter :  That  the  Judges  shall  mecte  three  dayes  in  the 
wcekc,  and  eight  of  them  at  the  least  shall  be  present : 
That  execution  of  judgement  shall  first  be  required  by 
letters  of  the  Court,  to  which  if  the  Defendant  shal  not 
yeeld  obedience,  he  shal  be  cited  to  appearc,  and  shall  be 
condemned  in  costs,  and  the  Ptaintife  shall  be  put  in 
possession  of  his  poods;  and  the  Defendant  by  the  Popes 
priviledgc  granted  to  this  Court,  shall  be  excommunicated, 
and  then  execution  shall  be  desired  from  the  Magistrate 
of  the  Community,  or  in  case  the  defendant  be  powerful, 
it  shall  be  desired  from  the  Emperour  himselfe.  Lastly, 
that  no  appeale  nor  petition  against  the  judgement  of  the 
Chamber  shall  be  admitted. 

And  thus  much  breefly  written  of  the  Imperial! 
Chamber  or  Court,  shall  suffice.  Onely  I  will  adde,  that 
appeales  were  of  old  granted  to  the  Electors  subjects,  and 
at  this  day  in  some  cases  and  above  a  certaine  value,  are 
granted  to  the  subjects  of  Princes  and  Cities;  and  that  in 
difficult  causes,  the  Germans  often  referre  them,  to  be 
judged  by  the  Colledgcs  of  civill  l.awyers  in  the  Uni- 
versity:  but  since  Princes  and  Cities  weekely  hold 
Courts  of  judgement,  so  as  execution   is  done  before 
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appeale  can  be  made,  and  since  many  Cities  and  Princes 
have  privilcdgcs  against  appcales,  granted  to  them  from 
the  Emperor,  these  appcales  are  many  times  and  by  diver* 
meanes  made  voidc.  In  this  Chamber  the  Emperour 
himselfe  may  be  accused,  and  many  times  a  Gentleman, 
or  any  man  of  inferior  condition,  having  difference  with 
a  Prince,  gatnes  the  cause  against  him,  and  the  great 
differences  of  Princes,  wont  to  breakc  into  warre,  use 
quietly  to  be  composed  in  this  Court.  The  chcefe  Judge, 
if  he  be  Earle  or  Barron,  hath  two  thousand  Guldens 
yeerely,  by  the  statute  made  in  the  yeere  15481  ^"d  hath 
more  if  he  be  a  Prince.  An  Assessor,  if  he  be  an  Earie 
or  Barron,  hath  yeerely  by  the  same  statute  seven  hundred 
Guldens;  if  he  be  a  Doctour  of  the  Civill  Law,  or  a 
Gentleman,  he  hath  five  hundred  Guldens,  and  each 
Advocate  in  Exchequer  causes,  hath  yeerely  three  hundred 
Guldens;  and  by  a  statute  in  the  yeere  1557,  they  receive 
for  each  Gulden  77  Creitzers,  for  bettering  of  their 
pensions,  whereas  formerly  each  Gulden  was  valued  at 
sixtcene  Batzen,  or  sixty  foure  Creitzers. 

Touching  capitall  judgements.  By  the  Civill  Law,  in  [lll.iv.104.] 
most  heinous  offences,  tne  affection  is  punished,  though  f^-f'"'!! 
it  take  no  effect :  yet  in  common  customc,  and  after  tne  ■'"  S"^""'- 
forme  of  the  Statutes  of  Italy,  he  that  hath  a  mind  to 
kilt,  is  not  punished,  except  he  doc  kill.  The  old  Law 
of  Saxony  respects  the  fiict,  not  the  will ;  but  of  late  the 
Electors  of  Saxony  have  made  a  Statute  (which  is  yet  in 
vigour),  that  he  that  provokes  a  man  to  fight,  or  threatens 
death  to  him,  shall  dye,  though  hcc  never  assaile  him. 
The  Germans  hold  it  reprochfull  to  apprehend  any  male- 
factor, which  is  onely  done  by  the  Serjeants  of  the  Hang- 
mans  disgracefiill  Family.  My  scire  observed,  that  a 
young  man,  Kinsman  to  the  Consul  or  Maior  of  a  Citic, 
having  killed  a  Gentleman,  remained  two  howers  in  the 
Citic,  and  then  fled,  without  any  stop  by  the  Serjeants, 
who  notwithstanding  did  afterwards  for  fashion  sake 
pursue  him,  some  few  howers.  Yet  J  must  needs  confcsse, 
that  the  Germans  are  generally  most  severe  in  Justice, 
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sparing  not  the  Inhabitants  more  then  strangers,  yea,  m 
some  cases  favouring  strangers  more  then  the  Inhabit- 
ants, (as  in  debts,  which  a  stranger  cannot  stay  to  recover  ' 
by  long  processe.)     My  selfe  having  a  sute  for  money  at 
Lindaw,  my  advocate  would  by  no  meanes  take  any  fee 
of  me,  and  the  Judge  gave  mee  right  with  great  expedi- 
tion.    In  criminall  offences  they  never  have  any  pardons 
from  Court,  (which  are  common  in  forraignc  Kingdomes), 
but  the  punishment  is  knowne  by  the  fiict,  so  the  mate-  i 
fector  be  apprehended.     For  all  hope  of  safety  is  in  flight, 
yet  I  deny  not  that  favour  is  often  done  in  the  pursute.  . 
For  since  onely  the  Serjeants  can  apprehend,  there  is  no 
place,  where  more  malefactors  escape  by  flight.     In  the 
Citic  of  Lubcck,  most  honoured  for  Justice,  the  common 
report  was,  that  the  very  Judges  and  Senators,  had  lately 
wincked  at  a  Gentlemans  breaking  of  prison  and  flight 
with  his  keeper,  whom  being  imprisoned  for  a  murther,  . 
they  could  neither  execute,  without  greatly  offending  the 
King  of  Denmark,  nor  otherwise  set  free,  without  scandall  ' 
of  Justice.     A  man  suspected  of  any  crime,  or  accused  by 
one  witnesse,  is  drawne  to  torture,  yet  is  never  condemned 
upon  any  probability,  till  himselfe  confesse  the  fact,  which  ' 
confession  is  easily  extorted,  because  most  men  had  rather 
dye,  then  indure  torment.     So  as  many  times  innocent 
men  have  been  after  knowne  to  have  perished  by  their 
owne  confessions,  as  with  us  sometimes  innocent  men  have 
been  knowne  to  dye,  being  found  guilty  by  a  Jurie  of 
twelve  sworne  men.     And  because  it  cannot  be  that  the 
judgements  of  men  should  not  often  errc ;  hence  it  is  that 
the  Civill  Lawyers  have  a  strange,  yet  good  saying,  that 
a  mischicfe  is  better  then  an  inconveniency,  namely,  that ' 
it  is  better  one  innocent  man  should  dye  by  triall,  then 
many  noccnt  persons  should  escape  for  want  of  triall.     In 
Germany  not  onely  men  but  women  also  being  accused, 
arc  put  to  torture.     And  for  divers  great  crimes,  the  Law 

t'udgeth   them  to  death  with  exquisite  torments.     And 
lecause    they    can    hardly    bee    indured    with    Christian 
patience,  lest  the  condemned  should  fall  into  despaire,  the! 
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very  Preachers,  when  they  have  heard  their  confessions, 
and  settled  their  mindcs  in  true  fai(h,  by  rare  example  of 
too  great  cKaritie,  permit  and  advise,  ttvat  they  be  made 
drunken,  to  stupifie  their  sences,  so  as  thus  armed,  they 
come  forth  with  more  bold  then  holy  mindcs  and  lookes, 
and  seeme  not  to  fcelc  unsufTerablc  torments  of  death. 

Neare  Lindaw  I  did  see  a  malefactor  hanging  in  Iron 
chaines  on  the  gallowcs,  with  a  Mastivc  Doggc  hanging 
on  each  side  by  the  hceles,  so  as  being  starved,  they  might 
eate  the  flesh  of  the  malefactor  before  himselfc  died  by 
famine.  And  at  Franckford  I  did  see  the  like  spectacle 
of  a  Jew  hanged  alive  in  chaines,  after  the  same  manner. 

The  condemned  in  Germany  lose  not  their  goods,  but 
onely  in  case  of  Treason  against  their  absolute  Lords. 
But  in  Bohemia  the  goods  of  the  condemned,  fall  to  the 
Emperour,  as  he  is  King  of  Bohemia,  in  the  Territories 
belonging  to  the  King;  and  to  the  Princes  and  Gentle- 
men, m  the  Territories  whereof  they  are  absolute  Lords 
(as  they  arc  all,  in  their  owne  lands.) 

In  Germany  Courtiers  and  Students  of  Universities, 
have  their  proper  Judges  and  Prisons,  so  as  by  singular 
priviledgc  they  may  not  be  tried  in  any  other  Court. 
And  of  old  the  Students  of  many  Universities  had  such 
priviledgcs  (at  this  day  not  fiilly  allowed),  as  for  murrhcr  [IIl.W.ioj.] 
they  could  not  be  punished  further,  then  with  expulsion. 
In  Germany  they  have  a  customc  to  give  a  condemned 
man  to  a  Virgin  that  desires  him  for  her  husband,  but 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  crime,  they  grant  or 
dcnic  the  same. 

The  office  o(  the  hangman  is  hereditary,  90  as  the  sonne 
cannot  refuse  to  succeeds  his  father:  And  of  late  the 
hangmans  sonne  of  Hamburg  being  a  Student,  and 
learned  if  not  a  graduate,  in  the  University  of  Basil,  after 
his  Fathers  death,  was  called  home  by  the  Senate  of  Ham- 
burg, and  forced  to  doe  his  Fath«-s  Office,  which  is  most 
ignominious,  but  of  great  profit :  For  the  Germans  hold 
it  reprochfull  to  take  off  the  skinne  of  any  beast,  dying  of 
it  selfe,  so  as  the  hangman  doing  that  Office,  hath  the' 
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skinnes  Tor  his  labour.  The  Germans  are  so  supcrsHcious, 
as  they  thinke  it  a  great  reproch  to  touch  the  head  or  body 
of  any  put  to  death,  and  thinke  it  most  ridiculous  for  any 
man  to  salute  the  hangman,  or  speake  curteously  to  him, 
and  esteeme  it  a  foule  fault  to  eate  or  drinkc  with  them, 
or  any  of  his  Family.  Therefore  the  Hang-man  and 
those  of  their  Family,  who  helpe  them  in  their  Office  (and 
suoceede  them  having  no  children)  doe  all  wearc  a  greenc 
cap,  or  some  apparent  markc,  by  which  they  may  be 
knowne,  or  at  least  are  tied  to  professe  their  quality,  when 
they  come  into  any  company,  lest  any  man  ^ould  offend 
in  the  former  kindes.  And  in  publike  Tavernes  they  have 
Tables  proper  to  them,  at  which  the  basest  body  will  not 
sit  for  any  reward.  If  they  performe  not  their  Office  with 
dexterity,  they  feare  to  be  stoned  by  the  people,  whose 
rage  many  times  in  that  case  they  have  hardly  escaped ; 
but  being  expert  in  doing  their  Office,  and  having  most 
sharpe  Swords,  they  commonly  shew  great  dexterity  in 
beheading  many  at  one  time,  and  (as  it  were)  in  a 
moment:  They  are  commonly  thirsty  of  blood,  so  as  the 
common  report  was,  that  the  hangman  of  Torge  beheaded 
some  of  his  companions  with  the  Sword  of  Justice, 
because  they  would  not  pledge  him,  when  they  were  so 
fully  drunken,  as  they  could  no  more;  whereupon  the 
Sword  was  taken  from  him,  and  is  to  this  day  kept  in  the 
Senate-house,  and  onely  delivered  to  him  at  times  of 
execution :  And  that  this  rascall  could  not  live  a  weeke 
without  drinking  the  blood  of  some  Beast.  Besides  at 
Breme  not  long  before  this  time,  forty  freebooting 
souldiers  being  beheaded  at  one  time,  and  the  hangman 
having  failed  m  giving  a  foule  wound  to  the  first  man 
executed,  and  having  with  much  difficult)-  appeased  the 
peoples  anger  for  the  same,  hee  presently  drunke  some  of 
the  mans  blood  that  was  dead,  and  after  hee  had  fetched 
a  strike  or  two,  beheaded  all  the  rest  with  strange  dexterity 
(as  it  were)  in  a  moment. 

Of  old  among  the  Germans  man-slaughter  was  punished 
by  a  mulct  of  cattle,  but  no  man  escaped  death  for 
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adu!tery.  At  this  day  (as  after  will  appeare)  they  punish 
man-killers  more  severely,  and  adultery  in  most  places  is 
death,  and  in  no  part  of  Germany  free  from  severe  punish- 
ment. Not  onefy  the  free  Cities  of  the  Empire  have  the 
privilcdgc  of  the  Sword,  or  capitall  Justice  granted  to 
them  by  Empcrours;  but  also  many  Cities  subject  to 
infia'ioiu"  Princes  have  that  privilcdgc  granted  by  some  of 
their  Lords :  and  those  Cities  that  have  it  not,  yet  upon 
accidents  of  capitall  offences,  obtainc  it  for  the  time  by 

Jetitionary  letters  at  Court,  so  as  the  Prince  permits 
ustice,  the  City  gives  sentence,  and  sees  execution  done 
in  the  place  where  the  crime  was  committed,  and  presently 
after  the  fact,  never  using  (as  we  doe)  to  send  Judges  from 
County  to  County  at  set  times  of  the  yeerc:  For  casuall 
man-slaughter,  or  by  chance  medly  (as  we  terme  it),  the 
Civill  Law  gives  arbitrary  punishment;  but  the  Law  of 
Saxony  punisheth  it  with  a  certaine  and  exprcsse  mukt, 
namely  of  one  Wehrgeld,  and  by  the  Civill  Law  not  onely 
the  principall,  but  every  one  that  is  accessary,  payes  the 
whole  mulct,  whereas  by  the  Saxon  Law,  if  it  be  not 
knowne  which  of  them  killed  him,  all  jointly  pay  but  one 
mulct.  Killing  in  sudden  anger  (which  we  call  man- 
slaughter) is  punished  with  beheading  through  all 
Germany  and  Bohemia,  and  that  without  delay :  for  if 
the  offender  be  apprehended,  he  shall  within  few  howcrs, 
or  next  day  be  beheaded,  and  put  in  the  same  Coffin  with 
him  that  he  killed,  and  so  both  are  buried  with  one  funcrall 
pompe,  and  in  the  same  grave :  and  if  upon  escape,  the 
man-slayer  live  within  the  confines  of  the  Empire,  when- 
soever his  lact  is  knowne,  he  shall  be  sent  backe  to  the  [in.iv.»o6.] 
flace  where  he  committed  it,  contrary  to  the  custome  of 
taly,  where  the  Princes  cherrish,  or  at  least  give  safe 
aboade  to  the  banished  men  of  the  next  Countries  :  Onely 
I  must  except  the  Lords  and  Gentlemen  of  Bohemia,  who 
upon  capitall  offences  are  not  presently  judged,  but  arc 
referred  to  the  next  Parliament.  In  free  Cities  I  have 
observed  this  forme  of  judgement  and  execution.  The 
Judge  sits  before  the  trtbunall,  covered  with  blackc  cloth, 
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and  the  Senators  and  Consuls  sit  upon  a  bench  abovea 
ftraf/  ^  him  .  and  this  place  of  Judgement  is  commonly  in  a  PorcKJ 
/  gmmand  Terras  under  the  Senate-nouse,  having  one  side  all  opcnif 
towards  the  market  place.  Then  the  Cncr,  who  carries 
the  Sword  before  the  Judge,  cals  out  the  accuser ;  and  the 
hangman  comming  forth,  accuseth  the  Malefactor,  which 
done,  the  Cryer  leades  the  Malefactor  before  the  Tribunall, 
where  he  is  againe  accused,  and  confcsscth  the  fact,  accord- 
ing to  his  confessions  formerly  made  cither  in  torture  or 
before  the  Senators  appointed  to  examine  him :  Then  the 
Judge  gives  sentence,  and  breakcs  his  white  rod.  This 
done,  the  Hangman  repeates  the  sentence  in  the  market 
place,  and  presently  the  Malefactor  is  brought  forth  to  be 
beheaded.  This  man-slaughter  in  sudden  fury,  is  very 
frequent  among  the  Germans,  by  reason  of  their  excessive 
drinking.  In  the  City  of  Hamburg  1  observed  thirty 
seven  to  be  thus  killed  in  the  space  of  six  weekes,  and 
onely  three  of  the  manslaycrs  to  be  beheaded,  the  rest 
escaping  by  flight.  And  at  Prage  in  Bohemia,  I  observed 
fifteene  servants  of  the  Polonian  Ambassadour  (whereof 
many  were  Gentlemen),  and  thirteene  Bohemians  and, 
Germans,  to  be  wounded  to  death  in  their  cups,  within  the! 
space  of  three  weekes,  all  the  manslayers  escaping,  except- 
ing one  poorc  clowne,  who  was  executed.  It  is  true  that 
Post-Horses  are  kept  for  the  Sergeants  to  pursue  Male- 
factors, yet  they  slowly  follow  Gentlemen,  or  those  that 
have  good  friends,  howsoever  they  would  soon  apprehendj 
a  stranger,  or  a  poore  offender,  neither  use  they  earnestly^ 
to  pursue  any,  except  they  be  hired  by  the  friends  of  him 
that  is  killed,  or  be  otherwise  terrified  by  the  Magistrate. 
For  combates  in  Germany,  reade  the  precept  of  patience 
in  the  Chapter  of  Precepts,  being  the  second  chapter  of 
this  3  Part.  Here  I  wil  oncly  say,  that  in  combat  very 
few,  or  no  Germans  are  killed,  few  hurt,  and  that  lightly ; 
which  I  rather  attribute  to  their  peaceable  nature,  not  apt 
to  take  things  in  reproch,  then  to  their  severe  Lawes.  I 
have  said  that  manslayers  die  without  hope  of  pardon,  if 
they  be  apprehended,  but  otherwise  the  Germans  have  no 
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severe  Lawes  to  punish  mjuncs,  (in  which  Justice 
Sweitzers  of  all  Nations  excell),  without  which  Lawes,  no 
capitall  punishment  can  kecpc  men  from  revenge, 
cspeciallj'  in  a  warlike  Nation,  and  unpaticnt  of  reprcni : 
Oncly  at  Augsburg  I  remember  severe  Lawes,  made  to 
kccpe  the  Garrison  Souldiers  from  combates,  where  they 
have  a  plat  of  ground,  to  which  they  call  one  another  to 
fight  upon  injuries;  but  it  serves  more  to  make  shew, 
then  proofe  of  their  valour :  tor  a  Souldicr  wounding 
another,  paycs  foure  Guldens:  Hec  that  drawes  his 
Sword,  though  he  draw  no  blood,  paycs  two  Guldens :  He 
that  upon  challenge  and  the  greatest  provocation,  kits 
another,  is  banished  :  And  the  Magistrate  gives  such  reall 
satisfaction  to  the  wronged  by  deed  or  word,  as  they  may 
with  reputation  forbeare  revenge:  yea,  he  that  doth  a 
wrong,  is  bound  under  great  penalty,  that  he  himselfe 
shall  presently  make  it  knowne  to  the  Magistrate,  craving 
pardon,  and  submitting  himselfe  to  punishment,  howso- 
ever the  wronged  never  complaines. 

At  Prage  in  Bohemia,  manslaughters  committed  by 
Gentlemen  against  strangers,  and  tnose  of  meaner  con- 
dition, are  much  more  frequent,  because  Gentlemen  can 
only  be  judged  in  Parliaments,  which  are  not  often  called, 
and  are  then  tried  by  Gentlemen,  who  arc  partiall  in  the 
common  cause,  and  commonly  acquite  them,  or  delude 
Justice  by  delaies  :  Otherwise  the  Bohemians  punish  man- 
slaughter, murthcr,  robbery,  and  like  crimes,  as  the 
Germans  punish  them. 

By  the  Civill  Law  the  punishment  of  a  boy  for  man- 
slaughter, is  arbitrary,  but  he  is  not  subject  to  the 
Cornelian  Law,  or  capitall  punishment,  except  he  be 
capable  of  malice.  By  the  Law  of  Saxony,  a  boy  for  man- 
slaughter is  punished  by  the  foresaid  mulct,  if  he  be 
capable  of  malice,  otherwise  he  is  subject  to  no  punish- 
ment, and  in  like  sort  if  he  deprive  one  of  the  use  of  any 
member:  but  in  custome  if  he  be  sevcntecne  yceres  old,  [III.iv.j07.] 
he  may  be,  and  is  commonly  put  to  death.  By  the  Civill 
law,    the    punishment   of   reall    and    verball    injuries    is 
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0/  arbitrary,  and  as  many  wounds  as  arc  given,  so  many  are 
the  punishments.  But  by  the  law  of  Saxony,  he  that  strikes 
another,  so  as  he  leeseth  the  use  of  a  member,  is  punished  1 
by  a  mulct  of  money  unccrtaine,  which  is  given  alwaies  1 
to  him  that  is  maimed,  and  if  he  die  not,  a  thousand 
wounds  or  maimes  are  punished  onely  with  one  mulct,  I 
except  they  bee  done  at  divers  times  and  places,  in  which  ' 
case  scvcrall  mulcts  arc  inflicted.  Alwaies  understand, 
that  these  Judgements  arc  given,  where  the  offender  i$  ^ 
civilly  accused,  for  if  these  wounds  be  given  of  set  malice, 
and  if  he  be  capitally  accused,  he  shall  dye,  according  to 
the  circumstances^  which  the  Germans  much  regard. 
Thus  at  Lubeck  a  man  was  beheaded,  for  striking  a 
Citizen  in  his  owne  house.  And  in  the  way  from  Stoade 
to  Breme,  I  did  see  a  sad  monument,  of  a  wicked  sonne, 
whose  hand  first,  and  then  his  head  was  cut  off,  for  strik- 
ing his  lather.  He  that  killes  a  man  of  set  malice,  and 
like  hainous  murtherers,  have  all  their  bones  broken  upon 
a  wheele,  and  in  some  cases  their  flesh  is  pinched  off,  with 
hot  burning  pinsers,  and  they  that  kill  by  the  high-way, 
are  in  like  sort  punished.  And  many  times  for  great 
crimes,  the  malefactors  some  few  dayes  before  the  execu- 
tion of  judgement,  are  nailed  by  the  eares  to  a  post  in 
a  publike  place,  that  the  people  may  see  them.  After  the 
execution,  the  bones  and  members  of  the  malefactor  are 
gathered  together,  and  laid  upon  the  wheele,  which  is  set 
up  in  the  place  of  execution  (commonly  where  the  crimes 
were  committed),  for  eternall  memory  of  his  wickednesse, 
with  so  many  bones  hanging  on  the  sides  of  the  wheele, 
as  he  committed  murthers  or  like  crimes;  and  my  selfe 
have  numbred  sometimes  eightccne,  often  fourtcene  bones 
thus  hanging  for  memory  of  so  many  murthers,  or  like 
crimes  committed  by  one  man.  These  markes  long 
remaining,  and  crosses  set  up  in  places  where  murthers 
were  committed,  though  the  murthcrer  escaped  by  flight, 
make  passengers  thinke  these  crimes  to  be  frequent  in 
Germany ;  yet  the  high-way  is  most  safe,  and  the  nature 
of  the  people  abhorring  from  such  acts,  which  are  never 
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lifted  bv  Gentlemen,  but  only  by  rascals  against 
len  in  the  highway,  and  those  that  dwel  in  solitary 
houses.  Yet  the  severity  of  punishments,  &  the  more 
fierce  nature  of  the  Germans  (retaining  some  kind  of 
fiercenes  from  their  old  progenitors)  make  such  as  arc  thus 
given  over  to  wickednes,  to  be  more  barbarous  &  unmerd- 
ful,  and  when  they  have  once  done  ill,  to  affect  extremity 
therin.  To  conclude,  I  have  said,  that  the  law  of  Saxony 
condemns  a  man  to  death,  who  threatens  to  kil  another, 
though  he  never  do  the  act.  By  the  CiviU  law,  difference 
is  made  between  a  day  &  a  night  thiefe,  because  wc  may 
not  kil  him  that  steales  by  day,  but  may  kil  him  that  robs 
by  night,  if  we  cannot  spare  him  without  danger  to  our 
sclves.  By  the  law  of  Saxony,  he  that  by  night  stcalcs  so 
much  as  a  titdc  wood,  shall  be  hanged  :  but  stealing  that 
or  like  goods  by  day,  shal  only  be  beaten  with  rods.  In 
the  civu  law,  it  is  doubtful  whether  theft  is  to  be 
punished  with  death  or  no,  &  most  commonly  it 
concludes,  that  only  theft  deserves  not  death,  if  it 
be  not  accompanied  with  other  crimes.  But  the  law 
of  Saxony  expressely  condemnes  a  thiefe  to  be  hanged, 
if  he  steale  above  the  value  of  five  Hungarian  Ducates 
of  gold,  or  under  that  value  to  bee  beaten  with  rods, 
and  to  be  marked  with  a  burning  iron,  in  the  eares 
or  cheekes  and  forehead,  and  so  to  be  banished.  And 
howsoever  generally  a  thiefe  may  not  be  hanged  by  the 
Civill  Law,  yet  in  some  cases  it  condemnes  nim  to  be 
hanged.  By  the  law  of  Saxony  the  thing  stolen  must  be 
restored  to  the  owner,  and  may  not  be  detained  by  the 
Magistrate,  and  they  who  wittingly  receive  stolen  goods, 
or  give  any  hclpe  to  theeves,  are  subject  no  lesse  then  the 
theeves  to  the  punishment  of  hanging.  In  Germany 
there  be  very  few  robberies  done  by  the  high-way,  and 
those  oncly  upon  footcmen ;  for  they  that  passe  by  coach 
or  horse,  cari^'  long  Pistols  or  Carbiners,  and  are  well 
accompanied.  But  if  any  robbers  assaile,  in  respect  of  the 
severe  punishment,  they  commonly  kill.  In  Germany 
they  who  are  hanged  for  simple  theft,  hang  in  iron  chainrs 
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upon  the  gallowes  till  they  rot  and  consume  to  nothing 
but  in  Bohemia  alter  three  dayes  they  are  cut  downe  anO 
buried.  I  did  see  one  that  had  stolen  Icsse  then  five  gok 
guldens,  whipped  about  the  towne,  one  that  consentc 
being  led  by  his  side  for  ignominy,  but  not  whipped. 
[ni.iv.io8.]  did  see  another  small  offender  led  to  the  gallowcs  wit 
a  condemned  man,  that  he  might  beware  by  that  example 
And  I  have  scene  others  for  stealing  under  the  said  value^ 
put  in  a  basket,  and  thrise  ducked  in  the  river,  for  a  warn*^ 
ing  upon  the  first  i^ult.  And  I  have  often  heard  them  tax 
our  English  Justice,  for  hanging  those  that  steale  abovfll 
the  value  of  thirten  pence  Imlfe-pcny,  which  will  hardly! 
buy  a  rope.  By  the  Civill  Law  he  that  findes  any  thing^ 
and  for  gaine  keeps  it,  is  guilty  of  theft ;  for  he  ought  tfit 
make  it  publikely  knowne,  and  to  restore  it  being  ownedj 
or  other  wise  if  he  be  poor  to  keep  it,  if  he  be  rich,  trt 
distribute  it  among  the  poorc.  j 

By  the  Law  of  Saxony,  it  is  a  theevish  thing  not  tq 
make  publikely  knowne  any  thing  that  is  found ;  but  he« 
that  so  doth,  shall  not  suffer  death  or  any  corporall  punish^ 
mcnt,  because  he  did  not  of  purpose  take  it  away :  bu6 
if  he  that  lost  it,  doe  cry  it  in  the  Church  or  market-placcji 
then  if  it  be  more  then  the  value  of  five  shillings,  hcc  ia 
thought  worthy  to  be  beaten  with  rods,  or  to  indure  sucll 
arbitrary  punishment,  according  to  the  value  of  the  thii  ~ 
found. 

By  the  Civill  Law,  hee  that  cuts  downe  trees  sccrettj 
shall  pay  the  double  value :  but  by  the  Law  of  Saxon) 
the  mulct  is  according  to  the  value.  By  the  Civil  LawJ 
they  that  steale  the  necessaries  belonging  to  husbandry) 
shall  restore  foure  fold,  and  also  incurrc  infamy.  But  on^ 
Law  of  Saxony  condemnes  them  to  have  their  bone^ 
broken  with  wheeles ;  and  another  Law  makes  the  punishH; 
ment  arbitrary.  The  Civill  Law  confiscates  goods  fot^ 
which  custome  is  not  payd,  but  the  Law  of  Saxonn 
imposeth  a  Fync  aswell  upon  those  which  pay  notl 
customcs  and  duties,  as  upon  those  that  passe  not  the 
beaten  way,  where  they  are  paied,  but  go  some  byway, 
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defraud  the  Prince:  By  the  Civill  Law,  sacrilegious 
persons  are  beheaded :  but  by  the  Law  of  Saxony  ihcir 
bones  are  broken  upon  the  wheclcj  and  markes  are  set  up 
according  to  the  number  of  their  offences  in  that  kynd. 
By  the  Civiil  Law,  no  offender  may  be  burnt  in  the  fore- 
head, because  the  lace  may  not  be  disfigured,  as  created  to 
the  similitude  of  God :  but  in  Saxony,  those  which  are 
beaten  with  rods,  or  banished,  arc  also  many  times 
marked,  by  being  burnt  in  the  hand,  or  by  cutting  off 
their  eares,  or  by  pulling  out  their  eyes,  or  by  being  burnt 
in  the  chcckcs,  so  as  the  hairc  may  not  cover  the  markc 
but  it  may  be  manifest  to  strangers  in  forraine  parts^ 
Yet  the  interpreters  of  that  Law,  thiiikc  at  this  day,  that 
offenders  can  not  be  so  punished  by  that  Law,  and  that  a 
thccfc  ought  not  so  to  be  marked.  By  the  civil  Law, 
witches  doing  any  act  wherupon  a  man  dies,  are  to  be 
beheaded,  but  by  the  Law  of  Saxony,  they  are  to  be  burnt. 
Yet  by  a  late  Statute  of  the  Elector,  they  are  sometimes 
beheaded,  (for  you  must  understand  that  in  all  places,  the 
Provinciall  Law  is  daily  increased  by  new  Statutes  of 
Princes).  And  by  the  Law  of  Saxony,  a  witch  having 
done  no  hurt  by  that  art,  is  punished  arbitrarily.  And  the 
Germans  credibly  report,  that  there  be  many  witches  in 
the  Countries  lying  upon  the  Ballick  sea,  and  especialy 
upon  the  Northern  side  therof,  as  in  Lapland,  being  part 
of  the  kingdomc  of  Suetia;  and  that  in  those  places  they 
have  generall  meetings,  and  Colledgcs  of  witches,  who  wd 
tell  any  man  what  nis  frcnds  do  at  any  time,  in  the 
remotest  parts,  one  of  them  filing  downe  as  in  cxtasie, 
and  when  he  comes  to  himsell%,  relating  the  particulars 
thereof,  and  that  they  ordinarily  sell  windes  to  the 
Marrincrs  to  carry  them  out  of  the  haven  to  the  mainc 
sea. 

In  Germany  those  that  set  houses  on  fier,  either  hired 
thereunto,  or  of  their  owne  malice,  and  also  witches  use 
to  bee  burnt,  or  if  their  crime  be  hainous,  use  to  be  put 
to  death  with  a  burning  iron  or  spit,  thrust  into  their 
hinder  partes.     Coiners  of  counterfeit  mony,  arc  by  the 
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Law  to  dye  in  boiling  lead.  By  the  Civil  Law  the  goods 
of  a  banished  man  may  be  scased  to  repaire  any  lo&sc,  but 
it  is  not  lawful)  for  any  man  to  kill  him,  neither  is  he 
infamous.  But  by  the  Law  of  Saxony,  he  that  is  banished  , 
by  the  Empire,  may  be  killed ;  because  he  broke  the 
peace,  and  after  a  yeers  banishment,  he  is  infamous; 
alwaies  understanding,  that  he  is  lawfully  banished.  By 
the  Civill  Law,  a  traitor  to  his  country,  is  to  be  burned 
to  death  ;  but  by  the  Law  of  Saxony,  his  bones  are  broken 
upon  the  whcclc,  and  by  customc  many  torments  are  in 
some  crimes  added  to  this  punishment.  By  the  Civill 
Law,  he  that  stcalcs  a  virgin,  widow,  or  Nunne,  and  all 
that  helpe  him  in  that  rape,  are  beheaded  :    but  by  the  Law 

[Ill.ir.jio.]  of  Saxony,  besides  the  beheading  of  the  offenders,  the 
places  are  to  be  laid  waste  where  the  force  was  otfrcd,  and 
the  beasts  to  be  killed  that  helped  to  doe  the  force,  as  the 
horses  which  carried  them  away;  yet  this  is  not  observed, 
but  in  practise  only  he  is  put  to  death  that  offered  the 
force. 

Adaluij.  Of  old  the  women  of  Germany,  were  wont  to  purge 

themselves  from  suspition  of  adultery,  by  the  combat  of 
champions,  or  by  treading  on  shares  of  hot  burning  iron 
with  their  naked  feet,  without  taking  any  harme,  and  this 
purgation  should  still  be  observed  ;  neither  is  it  abrogate  " 
in  Saxony,  but  only  is  vanished  by  disusing.  And  the'^ 
Germans  have  not  only  of  old  been  severe  punishers  of 
breaches  in  wedlocke,  so  as  It  was  lawfiill  for  the  husbandi 
to  expell  his  adulterous  wife  out  of  his  house  before  all 
his  neighbours,  with  her  body  naked  and  her  haire  shorne, 
and  so  to  beat  her  with  rods  through  the  streets,  but  also 
even  to  this  day,  the  chastity  of  wives,  through  the 
severity  of  the  Law  against  the  incontinent,  is  no  where  so 
preserved,  as  in  Germany.  If  a  married  person  lie  with 
one  that  Is  unmarried,  aswell  on  the  man  as  the  womans 
side,  the  marled  party  is  put  to  death,  and  the  unmarried 
is  punished  by  the  purse,  and  with  ignominy,  and  If  both 
parties  be  married,  both  die.  And  our  age  hath  scene  two 
notable  examples  of  this  Justice  in  Germany,  one  of  a 
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Duchessc,  who  by  authority  of  her  husband  and  o(  her 
owric  brother,  was  for  this  crime  forced  to  drinke  poison 
secretly,  for  preserving  of  all  their  honours.  The  other 
of  another  Duchcsse  who  was  bricked  up  in  a  most  narrow 
roomc,  having  an  hole  in  the  wall  by  which  she  received 
her  meat,  to  prolong  her  miserable  life,  while  her  husband 
had  another  wife  and  lived  with  her  in  the  same  Castle,  ia 
which  kHc  thus  languished.  In  most  places  of  Germany 
this  sione  is  punished  no  Icsse  then  with  death;  yet  in 
some  places,  and  upon  some  circumstances,  (as  of  a  man 
having  an  old  and  barren  wife)  the  delinquent  sometimes 
escapes  with  a  mulct  of  mony :  and  otherwhere  the  jude- 
ment  is  drawne  out  with  delates  of  the  suit,  to  spare  toe 
parties  without  manifest  breaches  of  the  Law.  In 
Bohemia  adultery  is  also  ptuished  with  death.  In 
Germany  I  did  see  a  poore  knave  hanging  and  rotting  on 
the  gallowes,  being  condemned  to  that  death  for  having 
two  wives  at  one  time  in  two  scvcrall  Cities,  and  I  did  sec 
another  beheaded  for  lying  with  his  wives  sister. 

In  Ctvill  causes,  I  observed  these  laudable  customes  in 
Germany,  namely  that  in  many  Courts,  they  that  goe  to 
Law  lay  downe  a  caution  or  pledge,  which  he  loscth,  who  Cmi 
in  the  end  of  the  triall,  is  found  rashly  and  unjustly  to  J'tiff^tnti. 
have  sued  the  other.  That  the  Fees  of  Lawyers  are 
limited,  and  that  jeasts  or  impertinent  speeches  are 
punished,  and  they  are  tied  to  spcake  nothing  that  is  not 
to  the  purpose. 

Of  old,  no  beauty,  age,  nor  riches,  helped  a  devoured 
virgin,  to  get  any  husband  at  any  time.  And  no  doubt 
rvlrgins  to  this  day  are  no  where  so  carefiitl  of  their  good 
name  as  in  Germany ;  no  where  viro;ins  more  modestly 
behave  themselves,  no  where  virgins  live  to  so  ripe  yeers 
before  they  be  married,  as  in  Germany.  At  Wittenberg 
I  did  see  harlots  punished  by  standing  at  the  Altar  with  a 
torch  lighted  in  their  hands,  and  by  being  whipped  with 
rods,  while  many  dnims  were  beaten,  &  oasons  tinckled 
.about  them.  At  Heidelberg  I  did  see  an  harlot  put  in  a 
isket,  and  so  ducked  into  uie  river  Neccar ;  and  because 
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she  whooped  and  hollowed  as  in  triumph,  when  she  rose 
out  of  the  water,  she  was  for  that  impudency  ducked  the 
second  time.  At  Prage  in  Bohemia,  howsoever  harlots  be 
there  as  common  as  in  Italy,  and  dwell  in  streets  together,- 
(where  they  stand  at  the  doores,  and  by  wanton  signeSi 
allure  passengers  to  them)  yet  I  did  see  some  men  and 
women  of  the  common  sort,  who  for  simple  fornication, 
were  yoked  in  carts,  &  therewith  drew  out  of  the  City  the 
filth  of  the  streets.  But  while  the  Bohemians  thus  chasten 
the  poorer  sort,  I  feare  the  greater  Flies  escape  their  webs. 
In  Germany  at  the  time  of  pubtike  Faires,  after  the 
sound  of  a  betl,  it  is  free  for  debtors,  harlots,  and  banished 
people  to  enter  the  Citie ;  but  they  must  have  care  to  be 
out  of  the  territories  before  the  same  bell  sound  againe 
at  the  end  of  the  Faire,  they  being  otherwise  subject  then 
to  the  Law.  At  Leipzig  I  did  see  an  harlot  taken  after 
this  second  sound  or  the  bell,  who  had  been  formerly 
(Ill.iv.iio.]  banished,  with  two  of  her  forefingers  cut  off;  and  she^^H 
not  for  incontinencie,  but  by  the  law  of  banishment,  was" 
next  day  beheaded.  Whiles  I  lived  in  the  same  Citie,  it 
happened  that  a  virgin  of  the  better  sort  being  with  child, 
and  cunningly  concealing  it,  was  surprised  with  the  time 
of  birth  in  the  Church  upon  a  Sunday,  and  silently 
brought  forth  the  child  in  her  pew  or  scat,  covering  it  with 
rushes  being  dead,  which  was  unknowne  to  all  in  the 
body  of  the  Church,  only  some  yong  men  sitting  in  a 
roode  or  loft  with  the  Musiiians,  perceived  the  fact,  and 
accused  her  for  murthering  the  child  :  In  the  meane  time, 
shee  went  home  from  the  Church,  in  the  company  of  the 
other  virgins,  without  any  shew  of  such  wcaknes,  &  after, 
upon  the  said  accusation  being  imprisoned,  the  report  was 
that  shee  should  bee  judged  to  death,  after  the  old  Law 
mentioned  by  the  Poet  Propertius,  namely,  being  sewedj 
in  a  sacke  with  a  living  cat  (in  steed  of  an  Ape),  and  a' 
living  Cocke,  Snake,  and  Dog,  and  so  drowned  in  the 
river  with  them.  But  delay  being  used  in  the  judgement, 
and  her  honourable  friends  makmg  intercession  for  her, 
and  the  murthcr  of  her  child  being  not  prooved,  when  I 
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tie  atter  six  monctfts  siiec  remained  in  prison, 
and  it  was  not  knowne  what  would  become  of  her. 

Aswell  in  Germsnj  as  Bohemia,  bautards  are  excluded 
from  publike  profession  of  liberall  or  mechanical  arts,  only 
they  may  exercise  them  in  the  houses  of  private  Gentle- 
men, (in  which  course  of  life  as  servants  they  commonly 
live)  but  never  in  open  shops.  All  graduates  in  Uni- 
versities take  an  oath,  that  they  were  begotten  in  lawfull 
matrimony.  And  if  any  man  ignorantly  should  marry  a 
woman  great  with  child,  howsoever  the  child  bee  borne  in 
mariage,  yet  it  shall  inherit  nothing  from  the  husband. 
Bastards  cannot  bee  sureties  for  any  imprisoned  or  delin- 
quent man,  nor  injoy  the  extraorditiary  benefits  of  the  law, 
and  arc  commonely  named  of  the  Citic  or  Towne  where 
they  were  borne,  for  a  marke  of  ignominy,  not  after  any 
mans  sirname.  But  the  publike  Notaries  by  priviledgcs 
granted  to  them  from  Emperors  and  Popes,  have  power 
to  make  their  posterity  legitimate. 

In  the  lower  part  of  Germany,  which  was  all  named  Dfiurt. 
Saxony  of  old,  a  debtor  shall  not  be  received  into  prison, 
except  the  Creditor  allow  the  Jaylor  two  pence  by  the  day 
to  give  him  bread  and  water,  and  after  a  yeeres  imprison- 
ment, if  the  debtor  take  his  oath  that  he  is  not  able  to 
pay,  he  shal  be  set  free,  yet  the  creditor  hath  stil  his  right 
reserved  upon  his  yeerly  wages  for  his  labour,  and  upon 
his  gaines  by  any  art  or  trade,  and  upon  any  goods  whatso- 
ever he  shall  after  posscssc.  And  before  any  debtor  bee 
imprisoned,  the  Magistrate  gives  him  eighteen  weeks  time 
to  pay  his  debt,  and  commits  him  not  till  that  time  be 
past.  And  in  some  places  the  debtor  lives  at  his  owne 
cxpcncc,  and  shall  be  tied  to  pay  his  creditors  charges,  if 
he  be  able  to  doe  it. 

In  some  p!accs,  especially  at  Lubecke,  I  have  observed 
that  strangers  being  Creditors,  have  more  fevour  then  the 
Creditors  of  the  same  City  against  a  Citizen  debtor, 
because  stmngers  by  reason  of  their  trafficke,  and  hast 
homeward,  cannot  well  expect  the  delay  of  sutes,  in  which 
respect  their  debtors  shall  presently  be  imprisoned,  whcre- 
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as  mutually  among  the  Citizens,  they  give  the  foresaid  or 
like  time  of  payment,  before  they  will  imprison  them: 
Debts  without  specialty  are  tried  by  Oath.  In  Bohemia 
the  debtors  are  imprisoned  presently,  and  maintaine  them- 
selves, not  being  released  till  the  creditors  be  satisfied. 

In  Germany,  if  any  man  draw  other  mens  monies  into 
his  hands,  and  being  able,  yet  payes  not  his  debts,  he  is 
guilty  of  capital  punishment;  but  that  ingenious  and 
honest  Nation  hath  few  or  no  such  bankerouts.  By  the 
Law  of  Saxony,  he  that  deceives  by  false  weights  and 
measures,  is  to  be  whipped  with  rods. 

The  Emperours  of  old  granted  the  priviledgc  of  coyn- 
ing  Money,  to  many  Princes  and  free  Cities;  and  the 
Emperour  in  the  Dyet  or  Parliament  of  the  yeere  1500, 
commanded  all  Princes,  Persons,  and  Bodies  so  privi- 
ledged,  to  send  their  Counsellors  to  him  at  Nurnberg,  and 
that  in  the  meane  time  all  Coyning  should  cease,  under 
the  penalty  to  lecse  the  priviledge  of  Coyning.  In  the 
same  place,  the  yeere  1559,  many  Lawcs  were  made  for 
coyning  Monies,  whereof  I  will  relate  some  few.  First 
the  weight  and  purity  of  the  mettall  was  prescribed, 
together  with  the  Inscriptions  to  be  set  upon  the  Coynes. 
Then  it  was  decreed,  that  after  sixe  moneths  no  strange 
[Ill.ir.iii.]  Monies  should  bee  currant,  whereof  many  are  particularly 
named.  That  all  forraigne  Gold  should  after  the  same 
time  be  forbidden,  excepting  the  Spanish  single  and 
double  Duckets,  the  Portugal!  Crownes  with  the  short 
crosse,  the  Crownes  of  Burgundy,  NetheHand,  France, 
Spaine,  and  Italy,  to  each  of  which  peeces  a  certaine  value 
was  set.  Moreover  it  was  decreed,  that  counterfet  coyn- 
ing or  melting,  should  be  punished  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  offence.  That  uncoyned  gold  and  silver 
should  be  delivered  by  each  man  into  the  Mints  of  his 
ownc  Prince.  That  it  should  be  lawfiill  to  Goldsmiths 
for  exercise  of  their  trade,  (and  no  more)  to  melt  gold  and 
silver,  and  to  devide  it  into  parts,  so  as  they  export  none 
of  it.  That  no  man  should  sell  or  pawne  the  priviledge 
of  Coyning,  heretofore  granted  him  from  the  Emperoxu^, 
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and  that  like  priviledges  hereafter  to  be  granted,  should 
be  of  no  force,  without  ccriainc  condition!)  there  pre- 
saibed.  Other  Lawes  of  Coyning  I  have  formerly  set 
downe  in  the  Chapter  of  Coynes. 

Germany  hath  few  or  no  beggars,  the  Nation  being 
generally  industrious,  excepting  Teprous  men,  who  live  in 
Almes-houses,  and  standing  i^rre  off,  beg  of  passengers 
with  the  sound  of  a  bell,  or  of  a  woodden  clapper,  but  no 
man  denies  almes  to  him  that  begs,  they  having  small 
brasse  monies  of  Httlc  value.     The  Law  forbids  any  to 
beg,  but  those  that  are  lame,  and  chargeth  Magistrates  to 
bnng  up  their  children  in  manuall  Arts,     The  Lawes 
wise!/  provide  against  all  frauds  in  manuall  Arts  and  in 
Trades,  and  since  no  Trade  can  doe  more  hurt  then  the 
Potecaries,  for  the  preservation  of  health,  or  the  lessc  hurt 
of  the  sicke,  the  Law  provides  that  their  shops  be  yeerly 
visited,  and  purged  or  all  corrupted  druggcs,  which  the 
visiters  see  burned.    The  Germans  freely  permit  usury  to 
the  Jewes,  who  at  Franckfort,  at  Prage,  in  the  Province 
of  Moravia,  and  in  many  places  under  Princes  of  the 
Papacy,  have  Cities,  or  at  least  streets  to  dwell  in,  where 
they  lived  separated  from  Christians,  and  crinde  the  fiices 
of  the  poorc  with  unsatiable  avarice.    For  iney  take  fifty  in 
the  hundred  by  the  yeere,  with  a  pawne  of  gold  or  silver, 
and  one  hundreth  in  the  hundreth  by  the  yeere,  with  a 
pawne  of  apparell  or  houshold  stufFe,  never  lending  any 
thing  without  a  good  pawne.     But  the  Germans  among 
themselves  cannot  by  the  Law  take  more  then  five  or  six 
in  the  hundreth  for  a  yeeres  use.     Yet  among  Christians, 
there  want  not  some,  who  use  both  the  name  and  helpe  of 
the  Jewes,  to  put  out  their  mony  with  greater  gainc. 

Of  old  among  the  Germans,  without  respect  to  last  Th  Uao  <>/ 
Wils  and  Testaments,  the  sonnes  lawfully  begotten  sue-  i'^fritanct. 
ceeded  alone  in  the  inheritance,  and  for  want  of  them,  first 
brothers;     then    uncles.      Caisar    in    his    Commentaries 
^writes,  that  the  fields  were  yeerely  divided  by  the  Magis- 

ite,  no  man  having  fees  or  inheritance  proper  to  him, 
lest  husbandry  should  take  away  their  warlike  disposition, 
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or  they  should  become  covetous;  and  addcs,  that  they 
loved  vast  solitudes  upon  their  confines,  as  if  no  people 
durst  dwell  nccrc  them ;  or  at  least  to  the  end  they  might 
live  more  safe  from  sudden  incursions  of  enemies.  Al 
this  day  alt  barbarous nesse  being  abolished,  they  succeed 
according  to  the  lawes  in  the  Fees  and  inheritances  of  their 
parents  and  kinsmen,  and  affect  peace  as  much  as  any 
other  Nation.  But  they  trust  not  so  much  to  solitudes  or 
the  naked  breast  for  defence  from  their  enemies,  as  in 
strong  forts  and  well  fortified  Cities. 

By  the  Civill  Law,  as  the  sonne,  so  the  nephew,  or 
sonnes  sonnc,  (representing  his  lather)  succeeds  in  land 
granted  by  fce.  By  the  Law  of  Saxony,  only  the  sonne 
succeeds,  excluding  the  nephew:  and  if  there  be  no 
sonne,  the  Fee  relourncs  to  the  Lord.  But  howsoever 
the  old  Interpreters  have  so  determined,  yet  the  later 
Interpreters,  judgeing  it  most  unequall  so  to  exclude  the 
nephew,  so  interpret  the  Statute  of  the  Saxonicall  Law,  as 
they  make  the  Fee  granted  to  the  Father  and  his  children, 
to  extend  to  the  nephews  (or  rhe  sonnes  of  any  his  sonne,) 
so  as  the  sonnes  cannot  exclude  them.  By  the  Feudatory 
Civill  Law,  brothers  and  collateral  cosens,  succeed  in  the 
Fee  of  the  Father,  sometimes  to  the  seventh  degree,  some- 
times infinitely :  for  the  Interpreters  extend  the  succes- 
sion of  the  right  line  without  end,  but  the  succession  of 
the  collaterall  line  onely  to  the  seventh  degree.  But  in 
[lll.iv.iii.]  the  Law  of  Saxony,  collateral  kinsmen  have  no  right  of 
succession  in  the  Fee,  except  they  have  it  by  right  of  joynt 
investiture.  These  Lawes  differ  in  numbring  the  degrees. 
For  the  Saxons  make  the  first  degree  in  coscn-gcrmans 
by  the  fathers  side,  namely  the  sonnes  of  two  brethren; 
and  the  second  degree  in  the  sonnes  of  two  co«en- 
germans:  whereas  in  the  Civil!  I^w,  cosen-germans  arc  in 
the  fourth  degree  of  consanguinity.  By  the  Civill  Law, 
brothers  dividing  a  fee,  prejudice  not  themselves  in 
mutuall  succession  ;  so  as  two  brothers  dividing,  and  after 
one  of  them  dying  without  a  sonne,  the  part  of  him  that 
is  dead,  shall  returne  to  him  that  lives.     But  by  the  Law 
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of  Saxony,  the  succession  depends  uppon  using  it  in 
common,  from  which  if  they  depart,  they  are  judged  to 
have  renounced  the  mutuail  right  of  succession ;  so  as  one 
brother  dying  after  the  division,  the  other  hath  no  right 
to  his  part :  therefore  by  custome  one  brother  useth  to 
retaine  the  fee,  and  to  satisfie  his  brethren  in  mony  and 
goods,  commonly  with  condition  that  this  money  and 
goods  shall  be  bestowed  in  getting  another  fee.  By  the 
Civill  Law,  if  the  vassal!  have  built  houses,  or  bestowed 
mony  in  bettering  the  old  houses,  the  Lord  of  the  Fee 
shall  either  satisfie  the  heire  according  to  the  estimation 
of  the  expence,  or  shall  suffer  him  to  carry  away  the 
houses.  But  by  the  Law  of  Saxony,  the  fee  lies  open  to  the 
Lord,  with  all  the  houses  built,  one  case  exceptea.  By  the 
Civill  Law,  if  the  vassall  die  without  heire  male  before 
the  moneth  of  March,  the  fruits  of  that  yecre  pertaine  to 
the  Lord :  but  if  hee  die  after  the  Calends  of  March, 
before  the  Moneth  of  August,  the  fruits  pertaine  to  the 
Seires.  But  by  the  Law  of  Saxony,  if  the  vassall  live  past 
the  day  when  the  rent  is  due,  the  hcires  shall  injoy  the 
fruits  of  his  labour.  By  the  Civil!  Law,  if  the  Fee  upon 
tlie  death  of  the  Lord,  fall  to  al!  his  sonnes,  cither  equally 
or  otherwise,  the  investiture  must  be  desired  of  all :  but 
by  the  Law  of  Saxony,  it  sufficcth  to  aske  it  of  one  sonne 
of  the  dead  Lord.  By  the  Civill  Law,  a  servant  or  a 
downe  may  be  invested  in  a  Fee  ;  which  done,  the  clowne 
becomes  a  Gentleman,  if  the  nature  of  the  fee  require  it: 
But  by  the  Law  of  Saxony,  oncly  hee  that  is  borne  of  the 
knightly  order  by  fether  and  mother  is  capeable  of  a  fee, 
though  custome  prevailc  to  the  contrary.  By  the  Civill 
Law,  if  the  vassall  leave  an  heire,  he  cannot  refuse  the 
inheritance,  and  retaine  the  fee,  but  must  hold  or  refiisc 
both  :  but  by  the  Law  of  Saxony,  he  may  retaine  the  fee, 
leaving  the  inheritance,  and  in  that  case  is  not  bound  to 
satisfie  creditors.  By  the  Civill  Law,  a  man  may  give  or 
sell  his  land  to  a  Prince  or  Prelate,  and  take  it  againc  of 
him  in  fee.  But  by  the  Law  of  Saxony,  except  the  Prince 
or  any  buyer  whatsoever,  retaine  the  land  a  yeere  and  a 
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it,  or  his  heire,  hath  right  to  recover  the  land.  By  the 
Civil!  Law,  if  the  vasml  have  lost  his  horse  or  armes  in 
warre,  hee  hath  no  remedy  against  the  Lord,  because  he 
is  tied  by  duty  to  heipe  him :  but  by  the  Law  of  Saxony, 
the  vassal!  is  not  tied  to  serve  the  Lord  any  longer,  except 
he  rcpaire  his  losse,  and  the  Lord  is  tied  to  pay  a  certaine 
ransome  for  his  captive  Vassall.  By  the  Civill  Law,  the 
Lord,  or  the  Father  of  the  Vassall  being  dead,  the  Vassall 
is  bound  to  aske  Investiture  within  a  yeerc  and  a  moneth : 
but  by  the  Law  of  Saxony,  either  of  them  being  dead,  he 
must  aske  it  without  delay.  By  the  Civill  Law,  the 
Vassall  must  serve  the  Lord  at  his  owne  charge:  but  by 
the  Law  of  Saxony,  he  is  onely  tied  to  serve  him  sixe 
weekes,  and  by  custome  the  Lord  must  feede  him  and  his 
horse,  or  give  him  a  competent  allowance. 

By  the  Civil  law,  the  pupil  is  excused  from  the  Lords 
service :  but  by  the  law  of  Saxony,  the  Tutor  must  serve 
in  his  place.  By  the  Civill  law,  a  Fee  filing  to  a  Monk, 
belongs  to  the  Monastery  during  his  life :  but  by  the  law 
of  Saxony,  it  rcturncs  to  the  Lord.  And  touching  the 
succession  of  Monks  in  any  inheritance  whatsoever, 
though  by  the  Civil  law  they  arc  accounted  dead,  yet  the 
same  law  admits  them  to  succeed  with  the  children  of  the 
intestate  fether:  but  by  the  law  of  Saxony,  they  are  not 
capable  of  any  inheritance;  yet  this  Law  seeming  unjust 
to  the  Popes,  it  was  corrected,  so  as  their  succession  was 
given  to  the  Monastery.  But  in  our  age,  the  Judges  have 
pronounced  a  Monke  himself  to  be  capeable  of  inherit- 
ance, notwithstanding  the  Papall  Law  gives  his  inheritance 
to  the  Monastery,  and  that  because  the  Monkish  Vowcs 
being  against  the  word  of  God,  the  persons  of  Menkes  are 
free  to  take  inheritance.  By  the  Civill  Law,  the  Vassall  is 
bound  to  accompany  his  Lord  when  he  goes  with  the  King 
of  the  Romans,  to  take  the  Crowne  of  the  Empire  at 
Rome :  but  by  the  Law  of  Saxony,  he  may  redecme  this 
service  with  paying  the  tenth  part  of  his  yeerely  rent ; 
and  since,  the  golden  Bulla  hath  restrained  this  service,  to 
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twenty  thousand  foote,  and  foure  thousand  horse,  and  the 
paiment  of  them  hath  since  been  equally  divided  through 
Germany,  allowing  a  horseman  twelve  Guldens,  and  a 
footeman  foure  Guldens.  By  the  Civill  Law,  he  forfcites 
his  Fee,  who  cuts  downe  fruitfull  trees,  or  puis  up  vines, 
but  by  the  Law  of  Ssucony,  it  is  free  to  the  possesstH*,  to 
make  the  lands  or  houses  of  the  Fee  better  or  worse,  at  his 
pleasure.  By  the  Civill  Law,  if  the  Lord  deny  investiture, 
it  must  be  asked  often  and  humbly :  but  by  the  Law  of 
Saxony,  if  the  Vassall  aske  it  thrice,  and  hath  witnesses 
that  the  Lord  denied  his  service,  afterwards,  so  he  have 
good  witnesses  thereof,  hee  and  his  heires  shall  possesse 
the  Fee,  without  any  bond  of  service,  and  his  hcire  is  not 
bound  to  aske  investiture.  By  the  Civill  Law,  if  two 
Lords  of  one  Vassall  shall  both  at  one  time  require  his 
service,  he  is  bound  to  serve  the  most  ancient  Lord:  but 
by  the  Law  of  Saxony,  the  person  of  the  Vassall  must 
serve  the  Lord  that  first  calles  him,  and  he  is  to  pay  a 
summe  of  money  {as  the  tenth  pound)  to  the  other. 

By  the  aforesaid  Lawes  and  daily  practise,  it  appeares, 
that  the  Territories  of  Princes  (accordmg  to  the  old  Feud- 
atory Lawes)  either  fell  to  the  eldest  son  (who  gives  his 
brothers  yccrely  Pensions,  or  according  to  his  inheritance, 
recompenceth  them  with  money,  or  other  lands),  or  else 
arc  equally  divided  among  the  brothers.  Yet  some  Fees 
are  also  feminine,  and  fall  to  the  daughters  and  their 
husbands,  and  some  may  be  given  by  testament :  but 
others,  {as  those  of  the  Electors)  for  want  of  heires  males 
are  in  the  Emperours  power,  who  with  the  consent  of  the 
Princes  of  the  Empire,  commonly  gives  them  to  the 
husbands  of  the  daughters,  or  to  tnc  next  heires  by 
affinity,  if  there  be  none  of  consanguinity.  I  have  heard 
of  credible  men,  that  the  Dukcdomc  of  Austria  first  fids 
to  the  sons,  then  to  the  couscns,  and  for  want  of  them 
to  the  daughters.  The  Duke  of  Wineberg  and  the  Duke 
of  Coburg  {sonnes  to  Fredericke  Duke  of  Saxony  and 
Elector,  but  deprived  of  his  Electorship  by  the  Emperor 
Charles  the  fifth,  for  his  Religion),  did  equally  divide  their 
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fathers  inheritance,  (the  Electorship  being  given  away,  the 
inheritance  wherof  could  not  be  dividea) :  but  I  did 
observe,  that  the  brother  to  that  Duke  of  Cobiirgs  son 
being  unmarried,  had  no  inheritance  sub-divided  to  him, 
which  was  said  should  be  done,  when  he  tookc  a  wife.  The 
Count  Palatine  of  the  Rheine,  not  long  before  thiii  time 
deceased,  did  divide  all  the  inheritance  with  his  brother 
Duke  Casimere,  excepting  the  Palatinate,  which  with  the 
stile  and  dignitie  of  Elector,  belongs  to  the  eldest  Sonne. 
But  they  say  that  many  times  the  Knights  and  chiefe  men 
of  the  Province,  wil  not  for  the  publike  good,  lest  the 
Princes  power  should  be  weakened,  permit  this  division 
among  their  Princes,  but  force  the  younger  brother  to 
take  money  or  yeerely  pension  for  the  part  of  his  inherit- 
ance ;  and  that  this  division  is  also  many  times  forbidden 
by  the  dying  lathers  last  Testament.  And  they  seeme  to 
do  this  not  without  just  cause,  since  the  great  number 
of  children  often  oppresseth  divers  principalities.  Thus 
17  brothers,  al  Princes  of  Anhalt  (for  the  title  is  common 
to  al  the  yonger  brothers  with  the  eldest,  even  where  the 
patrimony  is  not  divided)  dividing  their  fathers  estate 
betweene  them,  were  said  to  have  each  of  them  ten 
thousand  gold  Guldens  by  the  yeere;  and  if  all  these 
brethren  should  have  children,  it  was  probable  that  the 
Principalitie  could  not  beare  so  many  hcires.  1  remember 
that  I  did  see  one  of  them  at  Dresden,  in  the  Court  of 
Christian  Elector  and  Duke  of  Saxony,  who  received  of 
him  a  pension  to  maintaine  certaine  horses,  and  was  one  of 
his  Courtiers.  The  like  happened  in  our  time  to  the 
Counts  of  Mansfeild,  whereof  twenty  seven  lived  at  one 
time,  and  some  of  them  followed  the  warres  of  Nether- 
land,  the  revenues  of  so  narrow  a  County  sufficing  not  to 
beare  up  the  dignitie  of  their  birth,  howsoever  it  yeeldeth 
Mities  of  Silver,  which  were  at  that  time  pawned  for 
money  to  the  Fuggari  of  Augsburg. 

I    observed    that    the    younger    sonncs   of  Protestant 


p't'ui  Pf'"*^">  whose  Fees  could  not  be  divided,  yea,  and  the 
Priiuti      eldest  Sonne  during  his  fathers  life,  injoyed  the  revenewes 
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of  Bishofwicks  as  Administrators  (being  so  called),  besides 
money,  and  pensions,  and  some  lands  of  inheritance,  and 
otherwise  for  better  maintenance  followed  the  warres.  In  [in.iv.214.) 
this  sort  when  the  Elector  Christian  Duke  of  Saxony  died, 
his  three  sonnes  being  yet  under  age,  injoyed  three  Bishop- 
ricks,  namely,  those  of  Miscn,  Nauberg,  and  Mcrsberg, 
though  the  Emperor  and  the  Gentlemen  of  those  parts  in 
a  Provincial!  meeting,  were  instant  to  have  three  Bishops 
chosen,  and  the  Emperour  desired  that  dignity  for 
one  of  his  brothers.  The  same  three  Princes  yet  being 
under  age,  I  did  see  coyncs  of  Gold  and  Silver  bearing  the 
images  of  all  three :  but  when  they  came  to  age,  the 
Electorship  and  the  Inheritance  belonging  to  it,  fcllto  the 
eldest  sonne,  the  younger  retaininc  the  said  Bishopricks 
for  life,  and  their  part  of  other  lands  that  might  bee 
divided,  for  inheritance  to  them  and  their  children. 

The  Fees  of  Princes  are  given  by  the  Empcrour,  and 
the  Fees  of  many  Gentlemen  and  of  some  Earles  are  given 
by  Princes :    but  I  rcturnc  to  the  Lawes  of  Succession. 

By  the  Civil  law,  they  that  descend  of  the  right  line, 
have  the  first  place  in  succession,  al  which  without  respect 
of  sex  or  fatherly  power,  do  succeedc  equally,  the  sons  by 
the  Pole,  the  nephcwes  to  their  part,  namely,  to  the  part 
which  their  fjithcr  should  have  had,  if  he  had  been  then 
living;  so  as  it  secmes,  that  fower  or  more  nephcwes,  the 
sons  of  a  third  brother  dead,  dividing  with  two  brothers 
living,  all  the  ncphewes  shall  only  have  a  third  part, 
belonging  to  their  father  being  dead,  and  each  of  the  two 
living  brothers  shall  have  another  third  part.  The  Law 
of  ^xony  changeth  nothing  touching  the  persons,  but 
differs  in  the  succession  of^goods :  For  the  daughters  Tki  luctttiieM 
shall  by  priviledge  have  their  mothers  apparrell,  and  other  «fg*»dt, 
ornaments,  with  all  utensiles  (or  household  stuflfe),  so  as 
they  shall  be  valued  to  them  in  their  due  parts.  And  the 
niece,  borne  of  one  of  the  sisters  being  dead,  hath  the 
same  right  with  the  other  sisters  for  her  mothers  part: 
but  none  can  have  these  utensiles,  save  the  women  on  the 
mothers    side,    (vulgarly    called    Spielmagen),    for    the 
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brothers  daughter  hath  no  right  to  them.  And  I  have 
heard  of  learned  men,  that  these  utensiles  cannot  bee 
alienated  by  the  last  testament,  namely,  vessels  of  brasse 
(but  not  or  pewter),  linncn,  beds  (excepting  the  hcires  of 
Inne-keepers,  whose  chiefe  wealth  commonly  consists  in 
such  furniture)  also  sheep,  geese,  jewels  of  gold,  and  like 
ornaments  of  the  mother,  excepting  the  scale  ring  of  gold, 
and  pearles,  and  other  jewels,  which  men  use  to  wcarc  as 
well  as  women.  By  a  Law  made  in  the  Dukedome  of 
Meckelburg,  because  the  women  in  the  yccrc  1388 
redeemed  their  captive  Prince  with  their  Jewels,  many 
priviledges  of  succession  are  granted  to  women.  By  the 
Law  of  Saxony,  as  the  utensiles  belong  to  the  daughters, 
so  besides  the  decree  of  the  Civill  Law,  in  the  Knightly 
Order  all  goods  of  expedition  (as  Armes,  and  the  like) 
belong  to  the  sonnes,  and  the  sword  is  alwaies  given  to  the 
eldest  Sonne.  But  these  things  are  not  observed  among 
those  of  common  or  plebcan  ranck,  except  custome  have 
made  them  as  Law,  so  as  the  Daughters  by  custome  have 
the  utensiles,  and  the  eldest  sonne  have  the  chiefe  horse 
fcff  the  plough.  I  have  formerly  said,  that  by  the  Law  of 
Saxony,  the  nephew  is  excluded  from  succeeding  in  a  Fee 
with  his  uncle  on  the  fathers  side  (that  is,  his  fethers 
brother),  but  that  in  our  dales  the  nephew  is  admitted 
according  to  the  Civill  law.  I  have  said,  that  in  the 
succession  of  moveable  goods,  the  sonnes  succeede  the 
father  by  the  Pole :  but  the  nephcwcs  (or  sonnes  of 
another  sonne  deceased)  succeede  their  Grand-father  onely 
in  the  part  belonging  to  their  father.  I  have  said,  that  the 
Law  of  Saxony  changeth  nothing  touching  the  persons, 
but  only  differs  in  the  succession  to  some  goods,  as  the 
utensiles.  Now  I  adde  further,  that  the  nephewes  succes- 
sion and  equall  division  with  his  fathers  brothers,  is 
decreed  by  an  Imperiall  Law,  abrogating  all  contrary 
customcs. 

By  the  Civill  Law,  brothers  on  both  sides,  and  together 
with  them,  the  children  of  their  dead  brothers  and  sisters, 
are  then  first  called  to  inheritance,  when  the  deceased  hath 
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no  heires  in  the  right  line  descending  or  ascending :  but 
without  any  respect  to  the  Imperiall  said  Law,  (as  speak- 
ing of  custome,  not  written  Law)»  or  to  the  kst  Livill 
Law,  the  Law  of  Saxony  decrees,  and  of  old  custome  it  is 
observed  amooc  the  Saxons,  that  in  the  succession  of 
Collaterals,  the  living  brother  excludes  the  children  of  his 
dead  brother,  (I  say  in  freehold,  not  in  fee)  and  the  brother 
on  both  sides  excludes  the  brother  on  the  one  side  oncly 
in  the  third  degree,  and  the  brother  on  both  sides  excludes  [ni.iv.115.] 
the  children  ot  his  dead  brother  in  the  third  degree.  But 
I  have  observed  that  this  law  is  thus  practised  among  the 
Saxons,  as  imagining  there  be  three  brothers,  Thomas, 
John,  and  Andrew,  and  it  happening,  that  Thomas  first 
dies  leaving  a  sonnc,  and  then  John  dies  unmarried,  or 
without  issue,  the  goods  of  John  at  his  death  shall  not 
fall  to  the  sonnc  of  Thomas  his  eldest  brother,  but  to  his 
brother  Andrew  yet  living;  and  Andrew  dying  last,  as 
well  his  owne  as  his  brother  Johns  goods  fall  to  his  owne 
sonne :  but  if  he  have  no  sonne,  then  they  fall  to  the 
Sonne  of  Thomas.  And  againc  putting  the  case,  that 
Thomas  and  John  are  both  dead,  and  each  of  them  hath 
left  a  sonne  or  sunnes,  if  Andrew  die  without  a  sonne,  the 
soDne  of  Thomas  succeedes  him,  without  any  respect  to 
the  sonnc  of  John.  By  the  Civill  law,  the  uncle  of  the 
deceased  by  the  fathers  side,  is  not  oncly  excluded  by  the 
brother  of  the  deceased,  but  also  by  the  brothers  childreD : 
but  by  the  Law  of  Saxony,  since  the  right  of  representa- 
tion simply  hath  no  place,  and  these  persons  are  in  the 
same  degree,  namely,  in  the  third  degree,  they  are  called 
together  to  the  inheritance,  yet  the  Scabines  (or  Judges)  of 
Leipzig,  have  pronounced  the  contrary  to  this  judgement 
of  the  Judges  in  the  highest  Court  of  the  Duke  of 
Saxony,  rather  following  the  Civill  Law,  which  prcferrcs 
the  brothers  sonne,  before  the  uncle  on  the  lathers 
side.  By  the  Civill  Law  in  the  successions  of 
Collaterals,  the  brothers  of  both  sides  arc  for  a  double 
bond  preferred  to  the  brothers  by  one  parent  only,  so  as 
the  priviledge  be  not  extended  to  things  in  Fee,  but  to 
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things  io  Iree-hold ;  because  in 
mothers  side  is  not  regarded.  B 
brother  on  both  sides  excludes  a 
as  nearer  by  one  degree. 

By  the  Civill  law  Bastards  are  admitted  to  the  inheri 
ancc  of  the  mother,  and  the  brother  lawfiiily  begotten  is 
called  to  the  inheritance  of  a  dead  bastard  brother  by  the 
said  mother,  but  by  the  Law  of  Saxony,  as  a  bastard  cannot 
bee  admitted  to  inherit  with  one  lawfully  begotten,  so  he 
that  is  lawfully  begotten,  cannot  succeede  a  bastard,  that 
is  not  legitiituted,  and  by  the  law  of  Saxony  a  mother 
having  a  bastard  daughter,  and  dying  without  any  other 
child,  cannot  leave  her  utensile  goods  to  that  daughter. 
Yet  in  all  cases  concerning  bastards,  the  Judges  leave  the 
law  of  Saxony  as  unequal!,  and  judge  after  the  Civill  law, 
so  as  in  Saxony  bastards  both  succeed,  and  are  succeeded 
unto,  and  alwaies  part  of  the  goods  is  given,  if  not  b 
law,  yet  by  equitie,  to  maintamc  the  bastards,  and  the 
Interpreters  will  have  the  law  of  Saxony  understood  of 
those,  that  are  borne  in  incest,  who  have  not  the  benefit 
of  legitimation.  By  the  Civil!  law  he  that  is  borne 
in  the  seventh  moncth  after  marriage,  is  reputed  lawfully 
begotten :  but  by  the  law  of  Saxony,  hee  is  reputed  «■■ 
bastard  that  is  borne  before  the  due  time;  yet  because^^ 
Phisitians  agree,  that  the  seventh  moneth  may  be  called 
due  time,  m  custome  and  practise  the  law  of  Saxony 
agrees  with  the  Civill  law. 

By  the  Civill  Law  the  Testament  is  broken  by  the  birth 
of  a  Posthumus,  (that  is,  a  sonne  borne  after  his  fathers 
death),  if  it  give  no  part  to  this  child;  so  the  birth  be 
proved  by  two  witnesses:  but  by  the  Law  of  Saxony 
foure  men  by  hearesay,  and  two  women  by  sight,  must 
testifie  the  birth.  In  the  Civill  Law  it  is  controverted  how 
sonnes  of  brothers  shall  succeed  the  unkle  by  the  fathers 
side ;  and  the  greater  part  saith,  that  they  succeed  to  the 
parts  of  the  brothers :  so  as  one  child  of  a  brother  shall 
have  as  much  as  two  or  more  children  of  another  brother : 
but  by  the  Law  of  Saxony  when  the  inheritance  fals  to  any 
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that  arc  not  brothers  and  sisters,  ttjcy  succeed  by  pole,  so 
as  one  brother  having  many  children,  each  of  them  shall 
I  have  equall  part  with  (he  onely  child  of  another  brother; 
and  if  they  be  further  off  in  degrees,  those  that  are  equall 
in  degree,  have  equall  portions.  Hut  both  these  Lawcs 
are  made  to  agree  oy  a  Statute  of  the  Emperour  Charles 
the  fifth  in  the  yccrc  1539.  whereby  it  is  determined  that 
the  sonnes  of  brothers  shall  not  succeed  to  parts,  but  by 
pole,  to  the  Unlcle  by  the  Fathers  side ;  notwithstanding 
any  Statute  or  custome  to  the  contrary. 

By  the  Civill  Law  the  division  of  Inheritance  must  be 
made  by  Lots,  and  if  the  parts  be  not  so  made  equall,  the 
Judge  must  determine  it;  but  by  the  Law  of  Saxony,  if 
there  be  onely  two  persons,  the  elder  devideth,  and  the 
yonger  chuscth,  and  if  there  be  more  persons,  then  accord-  {Ill.iv.ii6.] 
ing  to  the  Civill  Law,  the  inheritance  is  devided  equally, 
and  they  cast  lots  for  their  parts. 

In  this  dcvision  I  have  observed  such  equity  among  the 
Saxons,  as  if  one  sonnc  of  a  Citizen,  have  bcene  brought 
up  in  the  University,  or  instructed  in  any  Art  or  Science 
at  the  Fathers  charge,  some  thing  shall  be  taken  from  his 
part,  and  given  to  the  other  brothers  wanting  like  educa- 
tion, or  being  tender  in  yeeres :  And  the  Germans  being 
lessc  apt  to  disagreement,  scldome  goc  to  Law  about 
inheritance,  and  if  any  difference  happen,  an  Arbiter  is 
appointed,  and  the  Magistrate  determines  it  with  expedi- 
tion. By  the  Civill  Law  the  Sonne  of  a  banished  man  is 
deprived  of  his  Fathers  inheritance,  but  by  the  Law  of 
Saxony  he  shall  enjoy  it. 

By  the  Civil!  law  the  degrees  of  Consanguinity  end 
in  the  tenth  degree,  excepting  Borrons  and  noble  persons, 
who  dying  without  heires,  the  kinsmen  succeede,  though  *"'"'9- 
it  be  in  the  Hundrcth  degree ;  and  if  all  the  Family  of  a 
King  should  die,  and  leave  no  man  necrcr  then  one  of  the 
old  olood  removed  a  thousand  degrees,  yet  hee  should 
succeed  in  the  Kingdome.  The  degree  of  Consanguinity 
by  the  Law  of  Saxony,  ends  in  the  seventh  degree,  tor  that 
is  the  tenth  by  the  Civill  Law,  the  sonnes  of  two  brothers 
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being  by  the  Law  of  Saxony  in  the  first  degree,  who  by 


CiviQ  Law,  are  in  the  fourth  degree.  By  the  Civill  Law 
Cities  howsoever  privilcdged,  cannot  possesse  the  vacant 
goods  of  men  dying  without  heires,  but  they  tall  to  the 
Emperour;  but  by  the  Law  of  Saxony  Cities  that  have 
absolule  power,  confiscate  these  goods  by  customc,  so  as 
the  goods  ot  a  stranger,  or  any  dying  without  heires,  arc 
brought  to  the  Judges  of  the  place,  who  keepe  them  for 
one  whole  yeere :  yea,  they  challenge  unmoveable  goods, 
but  with  prescription  of  yeeres:  And  these  goods  use 
to  be  converted  to  godly  uses,  and  I  have  observed  some 
to  be  deepely  fined,  for  fraudulent  detaining  these  goods. 
Rtitraint  if  By  the  Civill  Law  he  that  is  of  age,  so  he  be  in  his  wits, 
Urn  &at  ij  if  and  no  prodigall  person,  may  freely  sell,  give,  or  by  any 
V-  course  alienate  his  goods :     but  by  the  Law  of  Saxony 

this  power  is  restrained,  for  no  man  without  the  consent 
of  the  next  heires  can  alienate  unmoveable  goods  gotten 
by  his  Progenitors,  (vulgarly  called  Stamgutter),  but  onely 
for  godly  uses,  or  dowries  given  upon  marriage,  (for 
contracts  of  dowry  are  of  force  for  use  and  property  with- 
out consent  of  the  heires,  though  made  after  the  marriage, 
if  the  guift  be  confirmed  by  the  givers  death)  :  but  if  any 
man  will  sell  his  Progenitors  goods,  first  by  the  Civill  Law 
he  must  offer  them  to  be  bought  to  the  next  heires,  and 
they  refusing  to  buy  them,  he  may  then  freely  sell  them  to 
any  man,  and  if  they  were  never  offered  to  the  heires, 
notwithstanding  the  possession  is  transferred,  but  the 
heires  have  an  action  for  their  interest. 
Wtakfiii.  By  the  Civill  Law,  weakenesse  (as  of  old  age)  doth  not 

make  the  guift  of  lesse  force :  but  by  the  Law  of  Saxony, 
a  man  or  woman  sicke  to  death,  cannot  without  the 
consent  of  the  heires,  give  any  goods  above  the  value  of 
five  shillings,  so  as  a  certaine  solemnity  is  required  among 
the  sicke,  and  also  those  that  are  healthfull,  m  the  gift  ot 
any  moveable  or  unmoveable  goods:  For  among  the 
sicke  or  healthfull,  he  that  will  give  any  goods,  if  he  be 
of  Knightly  Order,  hee  must  be  of  that  strength,  as  armed 
with  his  Sword  and  Target,  he  can  upon  a  stone  or  block 
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an  ell  high  mount  his  horse,  and  his  servant  is  admitted 
also  CO  hold  his  stiirop.  If  he  be  a  Citizen,  he  must  be 
able  to  walke  in  the  way,  to  draw  his  Sword,  and  to  stand 
upright  before  the  Judge,  while  the  gift  is  made :  And  a 
Clownc  must  be  able  to  follow  the  Plow  one  morning. 
Lastly,  a  woman  must  be  of  that  strength,  as  shcc  can  goe 
to  the  Church  of  a  certaine  distance,  and  there  stand  so 
long  till  the  guift  be  made:  but  these  things  arc  under- 
stood of  guifts  among  the  living,  not  of  guifts  upon  death. 
By  the  Civill  Law  guifts  arc  or  force,  though  made  out  of 
the  place  where  the  goods  are  seated  :  but  by  the  Law  of 
Saxony  for  unmovcable  goods  the  guift  must  bee  made  in 
the  place,  and  before  the  Judge  of  the  place,  where  the 
goods  are  seated,  oncly  some  cases  excepted. 

By  the  Civill  Law,  the  heire  that  makes  no  Inventory, 
is  tied  to  the  Creditors,  above  the  goods  of  Inheritance ; 
but  by  the  Law  of  Saxony  he  is  neither  tied  to  make  an 
Inventor)-,  nor  to  pay  further  then  the  goods  of  the 
deceased  extend.  By  the  Civill  Law,  within  ten  daycs,  [lll.iv.117.] 
and  by  the  Law  of  Saxony,  within  thirty  dayes  after  the 
death  of  him  that  dies,  the  heire  may  not  be  troubled  by 
the  aeditors.  An  Imperiall  Statute  decrees,  that  he  who 
makes  a  Testament,  must  be  in  his  right  mind,  so  as  he 
speakes  to  the  purpose,  and  must  have  witnesses,  who 
have  no  profit  by  his  Testament,  and  such  as  themselves 
have  power  to  make  a  Testament.  Hee  that  disinheritcs 
the  next  heire,  is  bound  to  give  him  a  lawfull  legacy 
according  to  his  goods.  By  the  Civill  Law  leprous 
persons  and  borne  unpcrfect,  are  not  excluded  from  inncrit- 
ing :  but  by  the  Law  of  Saxony,  the  lame,  dumbc,  blind, 
leprous,  and  the  like,  are  not  capable  of  inheritance,  or  fee, 
'et  if  any  man  after  his  succession  shall  become  leprous, 
e  shall  enjoy  the  inheritance. 

By  the  Law  of  Saxony,  Tutorage  belongs  onely  to  the 
Kinsmen,  by  the  Fathers  side,  and  not  (as  by  the  Civill 
Law)  to  all  in  the  same  degree,  but  ever  to  the  next,  and 
if  many  be  in  the  same  next  degree,  then  to  the  eldest 
of  them  only,  yet  so  as  the  danger  of  Tutorage  belongs 
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to  all  together.     Thus  Christian  Duke  of  Saxony  dyinj 
the  Duke  of  Winberg  only,  (not  the  Duke  of  Coburg 
Tmerop.  the  same  d^rcc  with  him)  was  Tutor  to  his  chitdrei 
though  the  Electorship  was  taken  from  their  Grandfath 
and  given  to  this  Family  with  great  and  just  envy  by  thi 
Emperour  Charles  the  fifth.      In  common  judgemen 
especiaiy    respecting    such    cases,    the    kinsmen    an    i" 
mothers  side  seeme  more  fit  to  be  Tutors,  who  have  m 
profit,  but  rather  lossc  by  the  death  of  the  Pupill,  whcrea^ 
the  kinsmen  on  the  Fatners  side  are  heires  to  him.     Yd 
the  common  practise  to  the  contrary,  (as  in  this  parttcutal 
example)    produceth     no    tragicall    events    among    th 
Germans,  being  of  a  good  and  peaceable  nature.     By  tb 
Civill  Law,  a  Pupill  ts  said  to  be  in  minority  till  he  b 
five  and  twenty  yeeres  old,  and  the  tutorage  ccascth,  aiu 
the  Pupil  is  capable  of  investiture  at  ripe  age,  namely  th 
Male  at  foureteene,  the  female  at  twelve  yeeres  age :    bu 
by  the  law  of  Saxony  the  Pupill  is  said  to  be  in  minorit 
till  he  be  21  yeers  old,  and  the  Male  is  capable  to  b 
invested  in  his  fi:e  when  he  is  13  yeers  &  six  weeks  old 
for  the  Saxons  make  difference  between  these  two  thingl 
Binnen  Jahrcn  unnd  binnen  Taccn,  that  is,  under  yeercf 
and  under  dales :    for  the  Pupill  is  held  under  yeers  foi 
inheritance  til  he  be  fouretcen  yeers  old,  and  for  Fees  tif 
he  be  thirtcene  yeeres  and  six  weekes  old :    but  he  is  he' 
under  dales  or  in  minority,  till  he  be  twenty  one  yeen 
old.     The  Imperial  law  of  the  golden  Bulla  notwithstan 
ing,  makes  the  Electors  sonncs  to  be  of  ripe  age,  and  fri 
from  Tutors  at  eighteene  yeeres  age.     I  have  obscrvi 
that    Tutors    in    Saxony   allow    the    Pupils   five    in 
hundreth  for  all  their  money  which  they  have  in  th< 
hands.     Females  are  under  Tutors  till  they  marrie,  ai 
they  cannot  marrie  without  their  consent,  but  refusing 

five  consent,  they  arc  bound  to  yccld  a  reason  theT< 
efore  the  Judges,  lest  they  should  fraudulently  deni 
consent.     By  the  CiviJl  Law  the  Tutor  is  not  bound 
give  account,  till  the  Tutorage  be  ended,  but  the  Admini 
trator  may  yeercly  be  called  to  account,  and  the  eld< 
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brother  must  give  account  to  the  younger,  of  the  inherit- 
ance which  hce  administreth  undcvidcd :  but  by  the  Law 
of  Saxony,  if  the  Tutor  be  not  heire  to  the  Pupill,  (as 
the  Kinsman  by  the  Fathers  side,  while  the  Mother  lives, 
who  excludes  him  from  succession),  he  is  tied  yeerely  to 
give  account,  but  if  he  be  heire  to  the  Fupill,  he  is  not 
bound  to  give  account,  which  notwithstanding  is  restrained 
to  Parents  and  Brothers,  who  for  reverence  of  the  blood, 
and  natural!  affection,  are  freed  from  suspition  of  frtxid  or 
l^ult,  especially  where  the  administration  is  of  goods, 
which  either  they  possesse  with  the  Pupils  undevlded,  or 
in  which  they  have  right  of  succession.  Also  by  the  Law 
of  Saxony,  the  elder  brother  (when  his  brother  hath  no 
mother  living)  as  heire  to  his  brother,  is  not  tied  to  give 
aaount  to  his  brother,  or  to  his  joynt  heire  for  the 
administration  of  a  common  and  undevided  Inheritance. 
In  like  sort  by  the  Civil!  Law,  the  Tutor  is  bound  to  give 
sureties  or  sufficient  caution,  for  preserving  the  Pupils 
goods ;  but  by  the  Law  of  Saxony,  (as  formerly),  if  the 
Tutor  bee  heire  to  the  Pupill,  or  joint  heire  with  him  in 
undevided  Inheritance,  hce  is  not  tied  thereunto.  By  the 
Civil  Law  whatsoever  fels  to  the  sonne  in  the  power  of  the 
Father,  of  his  mothers  goods,  either  by  Testament  of  the 
Mother,  or  from  her  dymg  intestate,  the  Father  shall  have 
the  use  and  fijll  administration  thereof  for  his  life,  and  for 
the  confidence  and  reverence  of  a  Father,  hee  is  not  tied 
to  give  sureties  or  caution  for  using  or  restoring  those  [lll.iv.iiS.] 
goods  to  his  sonne,  as  others  having  like  use  thereof  are 
oound  to  doe,  yet  so  as  in  regard  of  this  use  for  life,  the 
Father  is  bound  according  to  his  power  to  give  a  gift  in 
marriage  to  his  sonne  leaving  him :  but  the  mother  hath 
no  right  to  the  use  of  her  sonnes  goods.  By  the  Law  of 
Saxony,  (he  use  is  so  long  granted  to  the  Father,  till  his 
children  depart  from  him :  but  the  Lawyers  so  interpret 
this,  if  the  Father  be  cause  of  the  separation ;  for  if  the 
Sonne  will  depart  of  his  owne  motion,  except  he  be  out  of 
minority,  and  will  take  upon  him  the  care  of  a  Family, 
the  Father  shall  retaine  tne  use^  and  is  bound  after  to 
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restore  these  goods,  except  they  perish  by  misfoi 
without  his  fault.  And  the  same  Law,  is  for  the  Mot 
also,  touching  the  goods  of  her  Sonne,  when  the  Fathe^ 
is  dead :  but  the  Law  concerning  the  Father,  must  b< 
understood  of  the  unmovcablc  goods  falling  unto  the  Son 
from  the  Mother.  I 

By  the  Civill  Law  the  Father  and  Mother,  or  others  ia 
the  ascending  line,  succeed  the  Sonne  or  Daughter  dyinjQ 
in  cquall  portions  with  the  Brothers  and  Sisters :  but  by 
the  Law  of  Saxony,  the  Parents  of  the  Sonne  dead,  or  li 
they  be  dead,  the  Grandfather  and  Grandmother,  or  ann 
ascendants  whatsoever,  exclude  brothers  and  sisters  bl 
both  Parents,  and  collaterals  whatsoever ;  and  indeed  bl 
the  Law  the  Father  alone  succeeds  the  dying  Sonne  od 
Daughter,  excluding  the  Mother,  excepting  the  utensila 

foods,  in  which  the  Mother  is  preferred:  but  by  the  lata 
tatute  of  the  Electors,  this  Law  is  changed,  so  as  th^ 
Father  and  Mother  succeed  together :  yet  these  thingi 
must  be  understood  of  the  gooas  in  freehold ;  for  in  Feel 
they  of  the  ascendant  line  succeed  not  the  descendants,  buj 
as  every  stranger  may  succeed,  by  contract  expressed  in  thfl 
investiture.  By  the  Civill  Law  the  Father  cannot  mak^ 
a  gift  to  the  Sonne  being  under  his  power :  but  by  thi 
Law  of  Saxony  he  may,  yet  the  sonne  receiving  the  gif^ 
Is  bound  to  acknowledge  it  when  his  Father  dies,  and  ( " 
abate  so  much  of  his  portion  in  the  division  with 
brothers,  if  it  be  of  any  value,  and  not  given  to  suppl 
his  wants  at  that  time:  And  by  both  Lawes  the  gift  i 
good  from  the  Father  to  the  Sonne  going  to  warfare.  1 
By  the  Civill  Law  the  Wife  in  time  of  marriage,  maj 
have  goods,  in  which  the  Husband  hath  no  right,  eithca 
to  alienate  or  to  administer  them,  as  those  goods  whidj 
shec  brings  to  her  Husband  above  her  dowry,  and  nevdj 
gives  them  to  him  ;  but  by  the  Law  of  Saxony  the  Ms 
and  Wife  have  all  goods  in  common,  so  as  all  are  said 
be  the  Husbands,  and  the  Wife  can  call  nothing  her  on 
and  the  Husband  hath  the  use  of  all  without  exceptic 
even  while  they  live  together,  for  the  burthens  he  bcare 
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yet  he  hath  not  the  property  of  these  goods,  onely  they 
both  posscsse  them  undevidcd  so  long  as  they  live  to- 

f ether.  The  Husband  at  marriage  takes  his  wife  and  all 
er  goods  into  his  tuition,  but  this  tuition  is  onely  under- 
stood for  the  use,  which  ends  when  the  wife  dies,  but  the 
wife  hath  not  like  use  in  her  husbands  goods:  And  the 
husband  in  admini string  the  goods  of  his  wife,  must  dcale 
honestly,  and  neither  sell  nor  ingage  them,  because  he  is 
onely  her  Tutor.  By  the  Civill  Law  the  wife  hath  power, 
without  the  presence  or  consent  of  her  husband,  to  give 
or  alienate  her  moveable  or  unmoveable  goods,  onely  dur- 
ing the  marriage  shee  cannot  give  away  ncr  dowry  to  the 
prejudice  of  her  husband,  without  his  consent ;  but  by  the 
Law  of  Saxony,  the  wife  cannot  give  her  unmoveable 

foods,  nor  sell  or  alienate  any  goods  without  her 
usbands  consent,  because  shee  is  under  his  power  as 
her  Tutor.  Yea,  the  wife  cannot  give  her  goods  to 
her  husband,  because  hee  being  her  Tutor,  cannot  bee 
actor  to  his  owne  profit :  but  if  before  the  Magis- 
trate shee  chuse  another  Tutor,  by  whose  authoritr 
the  gift  is  made,  then  it  is  of  force.  For  in  aU 
cases  in  which  a  gift  betweene  man  and  wife  is  of  force 
by  the  Civill  Law,  in  the  same  cases  at  this  day  by  custome 
it  is  of  force  among  the  Saxons,  so  as  the  former  manner 
be  observed :  But  all  these  things  of  the  Wives  gift  to 
her  Husband,  and  of  alienating  her  goods  by  contract, 
(which  shee  cannot  make  without  the  consent  of  the 
Husband  her  Tutor),  are  not  understood  of  the  alienation 
by  her  last  Will  and  Testament.  For  by  the  Law  of 
Saxony  it  is  controverted,  whether  the  wife  may  give  a 
gift  to  her  husband  at  her  death,  without  the  authority  of 
the  foresaid  Tutor  chosen  by  her,  and  if  it  be  given  with- 
out the  same,  whether  after  the  death  of  the  wife,  (accord-  [III.iv.j19.] 
ing  to  the  Civill  Law)  this  gift  be  confirmed.  And  some 
interpreters  say,  that  the  same  authority  of  a  chosen 
Tutor,  and  the  same  solemnity  is  reauircd,  as  in  a  gift 
betweene  the  living,  others  determine  tnat  the  gift  at  death 
without  a  Tutor  is  of  force,  so  it  be  made  before  the  Judge, 
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because  it  is  not  a  simple  giving,  but  participates  somP 
thing  of  the  last  Will  and  Testament,  and  for  that  cause 
five  witnesses  are  required  to  it,  or  that  it  be  rcgistred ; 
which  done,  the  gift  is  of  force,  because  favour  is  to  be 
given  to  the  last  Testament,  which  must  not  be  captious, 
hut  free.  Also  because  he  that  is  of  ripe  age,  but  in 
minority,  though  hee  cannot  give  or  contract  without  the 
authority  of  his  Tutor,  yet  hcc  may  give  for  death.  And 
go  it  is  concluded,  that  in  doubtful)  cases  the  gift  must  be 
favoured,  that  it  may  subsist,  rather  then  be  made  voyd. 
Lastly,  the  I-aw  of  Saxony  in  this,  consents  with  the  Civill 
Law;  that  a  wife  may  make  a  Will,  and  for  death  give 
her  unmovablc  goods  to  any  other  but  her  husband,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  husband  her  Tutor.  But  by  the 
Statute  of  the  Elector,  the  gift  of  utensile  goods  made  to  fl 
the  husband  in  prejudice  or  her  next  kinswoman,  is  of  so  " 
little  force,  as  with  death  it  is  not  confirmed,  except  it  be 
remuneratory.  Yet  among  the  living,  this  gift  of  stuffe  fl 
(as  some  restrains  it,  so  it  be  not  to  the  husband)  is  of  " 
force,  if  it  be  made  before  a  Notary,  and  with  witnesses. 
By  the  Civill  Law,  the  husband  may  not  have  the  care  of 
his  wives  goods,  lest  she  upon  affection  shuld  remit  his  ill  _ 
administration,  and  so  shuld  be  in  danger  to  loose  the  f 
goods  of  her  dowry  :  but  by  the  Law  of  Saxony,  presently 
upon  mariage,  the  husband  is  lawful  Tutor  to  his  wife. 
By  the  civillaw  the  dowry  of  the  wife  given  by  her  father, 
upon  the  death  of  the  wife,  returnes  to  the  father,  except 
it  be  covenanted  to  the  contrary  in  the  contract  of  the 
dowry :  but  by  the  law  of  Saxony,  the  husband  upon  his 
wives  death,  gaines  all  moveable  goods,  and  so  much  of 
the  dowry  as  was  in  ready  mony,  except  it  be  expressely 
covenanted  to  the  contrary  in  the  contract  of  the  dowry, 
and  all  the  goods  of  the  wife  above  that  shee  brought  in 
dowry,  fall  to  the  husband,  nothing  excepted,  but  onely 
the  utensile  goods,  yet  this  Law  is  not  extended  to  the 
pcrpctuall  and  yeerely  rents  of  the  wife,  which  are  reputed 
unmoveable  goods.  By  the  Civill  Law,  if  either  the  man 
or  the  wife  marry  the  second  time,  the  party  may  in  no 
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case  give  more  to  the  second  husband  or  wife,  then  to  the 
children  of  the  iirst  marriage,  but  among  the  Saxons  this 
Law  is  abolished  by  contrary  custome,  so  as  not  oncly  the 
Stepmothers  use  to  have  much  more  of  the  husbands 
goods,  then  the  children  of  the  first  marriage,  but  on  the 
other  side  also,  the  second  husbands  upon  the  death  of 
the  second  wife,  being  to  have  all  her  moveable  goods, 
excepting  the  utensiles,  commonly  gaine  more  then  her 
children  of  her  first  marriage. 

By  the  Civill  Law,  a  Widdow  retaines  the  dwelling  WijJtws. 
house,  honour,  and  dignity  of  her  Husband  deceased,  tifi 
shee  marry  to  another,  and  by  the  Law  of  Saxony  the 
dead  Husband  leaves  his  widdow  the  right  of  his  Family 
and  blood,  and  custome  so  interprets  this  Law,  as  all 
priviledges  and  dignities  arc  thereby  granted,  as  by  the 
Civil  law.  Widows  &  Virgins  by  the  Law  of  Saxony,  if 
they  be  of  such  age  as  they  have  no  Tutors,  may  give  or 
alienate  their  goods,  which  a  wife  cannot  do,  being  under 
the  Tutorage  of  her  husband :  yet  the  interpreters 
restraine  this  to  movable  goods,  being  otherwise  in  un- 
movable  goods,  but  by  last  wil  &  testament  they  may 
dispose  of  both. 

By  the  Civill  Law,  if  there  bee  no  Letters  of  Dowry  or 
Jointure,  the  Husband  dying,  the  Wife  must  have  the 
fourth  part  of  his  goods:  but  in  some  parts  of  Saxony 
the  custome  is,  that  the  Wife  being  a  Widdow,  shal  have 
the  third  part  of  her  Husbands  goods,  as  it  is  in  all 
Misen  :  but  in  other  parts,  as  in  Thuring,  the  Civill  I.aw 
is  observed,  and  shee  hath  the  fourth  part,  if  the  Husband 
leave  but  3  or  foure  children,  but  if  he  have  more,  then 
the  widdow  hath  onely  an  equall  part  with  each  of 
them :  But  in  Misen  the  wife  hath  not  the  utensile  goods, 
which  use  not  to  bee  gi%'en  to  women  having  a  third  port. 
And  moreover  the  widdow  is  tied  not  onely  to  leave  her 
owne  goods,  but  her  part  of  goods  gotten  in  marriage  by 
her  husband,  and  whatsoever  her  friends  gave  to  her  in 
the  life  of  her  husband,  or  shee  any  way  gained,  to  their 
children  at  her  death,  whether  shee  gave  them  to  her 
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husbsind  in  time  of  his  life,  or  no,  for  it  is  alwaycs  prC' 
sumed  that  shec  got  these  things  out  of  her  husbands 
goods:  And  if  in  any  place  tncre  be  no  custome  to 
[III.iv.sio.]  determine  this,  then  the  widow  besides  her  fourth,  or 
equail  prt,  hath  also  the  utensile  goods.  And  in  case  the 
husband  leave  no  children,  then  the  widow  hath  her  cboise, 
whether  shcc  will  receive  the  third  part,  or  renouncing  the 
same,  will  retaine  utensile  goods,  and  all  other  her  owne 
goods  movable  or  unnnovablc,  together  with  her  dowry. 
But  if  the  husband  leave  children,  the  widow  hath  not  this 
choise,  but  must  renounce  all  the  rest,  and  sticke  to  her 
third  part.  And  by  custome  of  the  Country,  her  dowry 
and  gift  for  mariage  is  doubled ;  so  as  shee  that  brought 
one  thousand  guldens  for  her  dowry,  shall  have  two 
thousand  guldens  in  the  division  of  her  husbands  inherit- 
ance. And  the  right  which  married  parties  by  statute 
have  in  one  anothers  goods,  cannot  be  taken  from  them 
by  last  Will  and  Testament.  Discoursing  with  men  of 
experience,  I  heard  that  the  widowcs  of  Princes,  whiles 
they  remaine  widowes,  possesse  all  their  husbands  estate 
(excepting  the  Electorships,  which  the  next  kinsman  by 
the  Fathers  side  administers  by  his  right,  during  the 
minority  of  the  sonne)  and  injoy  also  the  tutorage  or  their 
children :  but  if  they  marrj-  againe,  the  country  frees  it 
sclfc  from  them,  with  giving  them  a  tun  of  gold  for 
Dowry.  And  that  the  Daughters  of  Princes  have  Dowries 
from  the  subjects  by  subsidies  collected,  &  use  to  sweare 
before  the  Chancellor,  that  their  husbands  being  dead,  or 
upon  any  accident  whatsoever,  they  will  not  retourne  to 
burthen  the  Country.  That  the  Daughters  of  Gentlemen 
never  marry  to  any  of  inferior  degree  then  Gentlemen, 
(which  is  constantly  kept  by  both  sexes)  and  are  commonly 
bestowed  with  a  small  Dowry :  and  since  by  the  Law 
they  cannot  succeed  in  fees,  have  at  the  parents  death  only 
a  part  of  their  movable  goods  with  the  utensils  proper  to 
them ;  and  one  sister  dying,  her  portion  goes  not  to  the 
brothers  or  their  children ;  as  also  the  married  Sister 
dying,  and  leaving  no  Daughter,  her  portion  goes  not  to 
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her  own  sons,  (excepc  living  &  in  health  she  bequeathed 
it  to  them  in  her  Testament)  but  to  the  Ncccc  on  the 
Mothers  side.  Lastly,  that  in  case  the  goods  of  a  dead 
woman  arc  neither  given  by  her  last  Testament,  nor  any 
Kinswoman  to  her  on  the  Mothers  side  can  bee  found,  her 
goods  goc  not  to  her  owne  Sonnes  or  male-Kinsmen,  but 
are  confiscated  to  the  Prince,  or  in  free  Cities  to  the 
Commonwealth. 

It  is  said  that  the  Roman  Emperor  CaracaUa  was  wont  Tktitp-min 
to  say,  that  only  that  Nation  Icncw  how  to  rule  their  wives,  ^'""'j- 
which  added  the  feminine  article  to  the  Sunne,  and  the 
masculine  to  the  Moone ;  as  the  Germans  doc,  saying ; 
Die  Sonn  unnd  der  Mone.  And  no  doubt  the  Germans 
arc  very  churlish  to  their  wives,  and  keep  them  scrvily  at  fUn  ihi 
home :  so  as  my  selfe  in  Saxony  have  scene  many  wives  Wwti. 
of  honest  condition  and  good  estate,  to  dresse  meat  in  the 
kitchen,  and  scarce  once  in  the  wecke  to  catc  with  their 
husbands,  but  apart  with  the  maides ;  and  after  the  meale, 
to  come  and  take  away  their  husbands  table ;  and  if  they 
came  to  sit  with  him  at  table,  yet  to  sit  downe  at  the  lower 
end,  at  least  under  all  the  men.  My  selfe  have  scene 
husbands  of  like  quality  to  chide  their  wives  bitterly,  till 
they  wept  abundantly,  and  the  same  wives  (of  good  ranke) 
very  soone  after  to  bring  a  chaire  to  the  husband,  and 
serve  him  with  a  trencher  and  other  necessaries.  The 
men  being  invited  to  friends  houses,  or  any  solemne  feasts, 
never  goe  in  company  with  their  wives,  who  goc  alone 
with  their  (aces  covered.  It  is  no  novelty  for  a  husband 
to  give  a  box  on  the  earc  to  his  wife.  And  they  scoffe  at 
the  Law  in  Nurnberg,  which  fines  the  husband  three  or 
foure  Dollcrs  for  striking  his  wife,  as  a  most  unjust  Law. 
It  is  ridiculous  to  see  the  wives  of  German  foote-soldiers 
going  to  the  warre,  laded  with  burthens  like  she-Asscs, 
while  the  men  carry  not  so  much  as  their  own  clokes, 
but  cast  them  also  upon  the  womens  shoulders.  And  I 
should  hardly  beleeve  that  the  Germans  can  love  their 
irivcs,  since  love  is  gained  by  lovclinesse,  as  the  Poet 
Mith: 
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ut  ameris  amabilis  csto. 

He  that  for  iovc  doth  thirst. 
Let  him  be  loving  first. 

But  they  while  they  commaxind  all  things  imperiously,  ia 
the  meane  tune  neither  for  dulnes  court  them  with  any 
pleasant  speech,  nor  in  curtesie  grace  them  in  publtke,  so 
much  as  with  a  Icisse.     It  is  a  common  saying, 

Dotcm  accepi,  Imperium  vendidi. 

I  tooke  a  Dowry  with  my  Wife, 
And  lost  the  freedome  of  my  life. 

But  howsoever  the  Germans  have  great  Dowries  in 
marriage,  and  their  Wives  have  power  to  make  a  Testa- 
ment, for  disposing  their  goods,  with  many  like  privi- 
ledges ;  and  howsoever  they  be  also  provoked  with  these 
injuries,  yet  the  men  keep  them  within  termes  of  duty. 
May  not  we  then  justly  marvell,  that  Englishmen  having 
great  power  over  their  Wives,  so  as  they  can  neither  give 
any  thing  in  life,  nor  have  power  to  make  a  will  at  death, 
nor  can  call  any  thing  their  owne,  no  not  so  much  as 
their  garters,  yea,  the  Law  (I  must  confesse  too  severely) 
permitting  the  Husband  in  some  cases  to  beate  his  Wire, 
and  yet  the  Husbands  notwithstanding  all  their  privi- 
ledges,  using  their  Wives  with  all  respect,  and  giving 
them  the  cheefe  seates  with  all  honours  and  prehcminences, 
so  as  for  the  most  part,  they  would  carrj-  burthens,  goc 
on  foote,  fast,  and  suffer  any  thing,  so  their  Wives  might 
have  ease,  ride,  feast,  and  suffer  nothing,  notwithstanding, 
no  people  in  the  World,  (that  ever  I  did  see)  beare  more 
scornes,  indignities,  and  injuries,  from  the  pampered  sort 
of  Women,  then  they  doe.  Surely  either  these  our 
Women  want  the  modesty  of  the  Wives,  or  else  our  Men 
have  not,  I  will  not  say  the  severity,  (which  I  lesse 
approve),  but  rather  the  gravity  and  constancy  of  the 
Husbands  in  Germany. 

But  while  the  Germans  thus  use  their  Wives  like 
Servants,  they  behave  themselves  as  Companions  towards 
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Servants,  who  bring  in  mcate  to  the  Table  with  their 
heads  covered,  and  continually  talkc  with  their  Masters 
without  any  reverence  of  the  cap  or  like  duty. 

The  Germans  are  neither  too  indulgent,  nor  too  stcrne 
to  their  sonnes  and  daughters,  yet  they  give  them  no 
tender  education,  but  as  they  bring  their  children  naked 
into  the  hot  stoaves,  so  they  expose  them  naked  to  frost 
and  snow.  Neither  doe  they  exact  any  humility  or  respect 
from  their  children,  who  in  all  places  arc  familiar  with 
their  Parents,  &  never  stir  their  hats  when  they  speak 
to  them,  &  when  they  eoc  to  bed  they  aske  not  blessing 
on  their  knees,  as  our  children  doe,  but  shake  hands  with 
them,  which  is  a  signe  of  familiarity  among  friends  in 
Germany,  as  in  most  other  places. 

A  Gentleman  never  so  poore,  will  not  marry  the  richest 
Merchants  Daughter,  nor  a  Gentlewoman  upon  any  condi- 
tion any  other  then  a  Gentleman :  Neither  is  there  any 
justcr  cause  of  disinheriting,  then  base  marriage,  which 
pollution  of  blood  the  Kinsmen  will  not  suffer,  as  in  our 
age  hath  beene  scene  by  notable  examples :  One  in  the 
House  of  Austria,  whereof  the  Arch-Duke  of  Inspruch 
married  the  Daughter  of  a  Citizen  in  Augsburg,  which 
his  Kinsmen  would  not  suffer,  till  he  conditioned,  that 
her  children  should  not  succeed  him  in  his  Fees,  as  they 
did  not,  though  at  this  time  they  were  living.  The  other 
of  an  Earle,  who  marrying  the  Daughter  of  a  Citizen 
in  Nurnberg,  was  cast  in  prison  by  his  Kinsmen  till  he 
left  her.  Hee  is  not  accounted  a  Gentleman,  who  is  not 
so  by  foure  descents  at  the  least,  both  by  the  Fathers  and 
the  Mothers  side ;  and  I  remember  that  the  Menkes  of 
Luneburg  by  Statute  may  not  admit  any  man  into  their 
number,  who  hath  not  eight  degrees  on  both  sides :  yea, 
the  Germans  are  so  superstitious  in  this  kind,  as  a  Gentle- 
man may  have  an  action  against  him,  who  saith  hee  is  no 
Gentleman.  For  the  better  conjecture  of  Gcntlemens 
estemation  in  Germany,  I  remember  one  of  the  cheefe 
called  Von  (of)  Shulenburg,  whom  I  did  see,  and  hee  was 
said  to  have  foureteene  thousand  gold  Guldens  yeerely  rent, 
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and  never  to  ride  without  forty  op  fifty  Horse  to  attend 
him  :  But  I  cannot  sufficiently  marvcll,  that  the  (icnticmen, 
howsoever  sometimes  learned,  yet  proudly  despise  Gradu- 
ates of  the  University,  no  Icsse  or  more  then  Merchants, 
which  I  found,  not  oncly  by  common  practice,  but  also  by 
my  private  experience  :  For  conversing  with  a  Gentleman, 
hoc  perceiving  that  I  spake  Latin  better  then  hec  thought 
became  a  Gentleman,  asked  mee  how  long  I  did  study  in 
the  University ;  and  when  i  said  that  I  was  Master  of 
Arts,  (which  degree  our  best  Gentlemen  disdaine  not),  I 
found  that  hee  did  after  esteemc  mee  as  a  Pedant,  where- 
upon finding  by  discourse  with  others,  that  Gentlemen 
[ni.iv.iii.]  dispise  these  degrees,  I  forbore  after  to  make  this  my 
degree  knowne  to  any:  And  it  seemed  more  strange  to 
me,  that  Gentlemen  first  rising  by  learning,  warfare,  and 
trafficke,  they  onely  judge  warfere  worthy  to  raise  and 
continue  Gentlemen  :  but  indeed  the  trafficke  of  Germany 
is  poore,  being  checfly  of  things  wrought  by  manuall 
Artists,  which  they  have  some  pretence  to  disdaine, 
whereas  in  Italy  trafficke  is  the  sinew  of  the  Common- 
wealth, which  the  most  noble  disdaine  not :  And  it  were 
to  be  wished,  that  in  England  (where  trafficke  is  no  lesse 
noble)  the  practice  thereof  were  no  staine  to  Gentry, 
When  I  told  an  English  Gentleman  the  pride  of  the 
Gentlemen  in  Germany,  despising  degrees  of  Learning, 
and  he  heard  that  the  Gentlemen  were  vulgarly  called 
Edelmen,  he  pleasantly  said,  that  they  were  so  called  of  the 
English  words,  Idle  Men.  The  Gentlemen  of  Germany 
beare  the  Armes  of  their  Mother,  though  shee  be  no 
Heire,  as  well  as  of  their  Father,  and  commonly  they  joine 
to  them,  in  steede  of  a  mot  or  sentence,  certaine  great 
letters,  that  signifie  words,  as  D.H.I.M.T.  signifying 
Der  hcrr  1st  Mein  Trost,  that  is ;  The  Lord  is  my  comfort, 
and  likewise  F.S.V.  signifying  Fide  sed  vide,  that  is, 
Trust,  but  beware.  Also  Citizens  and  Artists,  beare 
Armes  of  their  owne  invention,  and  tricked  out  ftilly  as 
the  Armes  of  Gentlemen,  onely  the  helmet  is  close,  which 
Gentlemen  beare  open. 
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Among  the  generall  Orders  of  Knights,  into  which  Tkt  gtiuran 
Gentlemen  of  all  nations  arc  admitted,  the  Templaries  in  Oriw7  of 
the  yeere  1 1 24,  were  confirmed  by  Pope  Honorius,  beins  *"**"• 
so  called  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  in  part  whereof 
they  dwelt.  Histories  report  that  Pope  Gregory  the 
ninth  incited  them  to  doc  great  domage  by  their  treachery 
to  the  Emperour  Fredcricke,  making  the  holy  warrc  in 
Asia.  At  last  the  inducing  of  heathenish  Religion,  all 
kinds  of  lust  and  intemperance,  and  the  suspition  of  their 
con^Mring  with  the  Turkes,  or  the  fcare  of  their  too  great 
power,  made  Pope  Clement  the  fifth,  a  Frenchman,  and 
residing  at  Avignon,  first  to  extinguish  the  Order  in 
France,  then  in  all  Christcndome,  in  the  ycerc  1 3 1 2  ;  The 
second  Order  of  the  Johanites  (or  Saint  John),  was  insti- 
tuted by  Balduine  the  second  King  of  Jerusalem.  Then 
in  the  yeere  1308,  they  tooke  the  tie  of  Rhodes,  and  were 
called  the  Knights  of  Rhodes,  till  they  were  expelled 
thence  by  the  Turkes,  in  the  yeere  r  522,  and  then 
possessing  the  Hand  of  Malta,  they  arc  to  this  day  called 
the  Knights  of  Malta :  And  ercat  part  of  the  Templaries 
rents,  was  given  to  this  Order,  into  which  oi  old  none 
but  Gentlemen  were  admitted.  The  third  Order  of  the  The  Order  9J 
Teutonikes,  that  is,  Germans,  was  instituted  in  the  yeere  'i"  ('•">"a* 
1190,  in  the  time  of  the  Emperour  Henry  the  sixth,  "^"'i  "• 
They  were  called  Hospitals  of  the  Hospital!  which  they 
kept  neere  the  Sepulcher  of  Christ,  to  entertaine 
Pilgrimes:  At  last  all  Christians  being  driven  out  of 
Palestine,  they  removed  their  scale  to  Venice,  whence 
being  called  by  the  Duke  of  Moscovy  against  the 
Prussians,  they  seated  themselves  in  Prussia,  Livonia,  and 
Curlandia.  They  were  all  borne  of  noble  Parents,  and 
did  weare  a  white  cloake,  with  a  black  crosse.  The 
Polonians  in  the  yeere  1410,  killed  the  Master  of  the 
Order,  and  many  thousands  of  the  Knights.  When 
many  Cities  under  the  protection  of  the  King  of  Poland, 
sought  their  liberty  in  the  yeere  14.50,  and  this  Order  had 
wonne  a  batlell  against  the  King,  at  last  because  the 
Citizens  reiijsed  to  pay  the  Souldiers,  the  Knights  them- 
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selves  betraied  their  Cities  to  the  Polonisms,  and  after 
much  blood  shed  on  both  parts,  at  last  in  the  yeere  I466, 
peace  was  made,  with  covenants,  that  the  King  of  Poland 
should  have  Pomerella  with  other  Castles  and  Townes> 
and  that  the  Order  should  retaine  Kingspurg. 

And  finally  in  the  yecrc  1547,  this  Order  was  totally 
extinguished,  the  Master  thereof  being  (as  they  said) 
forced  to  these  conditions,  namely  that  Albert  Marquesse 
of  Brandeburg,  (being  of  the  Electors  Family)  then 
Master  of  the  Order,  should  become  vassall  to  the  King  of 
Poland,  and  should  possesse  Konigspurg  with  tide  of  a 
Duke,  to  him  and  his  bretliren  otthe  same  venter,  and 
their  Heircs  Males  for  ever:  (In  which  Dukedomc  were 
fifty  foure  Castles  and  eighty  sixe  Townes).  Moreover  ^ 
that  the  said  Duke  should  take  new  Armes,  and  a  DukaUfl| 
habit,  and  when  hee  came  to  doc  his  homage  at  Crakaw" 
in  Poland,  should  have  his  seate  by  the  Kings  side,  but 
that  upon  Male  Heires  failing,  the  Dukedome  should  fell 
[lll.iv.sij.]  to  the  Kingdome  of  Poland,  which  was  to  provide  for  the 
Daughter  and  Heire  according  to  her  degree,  and  to 
appomt  no  other  Governour  of  the  Provmce,  then  a 
German  having  inheritance  in  Prussia.  In  the  time  of 
my  being  at  Dantzke,  it  was  said,  that  Duke  Albert  was 
growne  into  a  Frensic,  by  a  poysoned  cup  given  him,  at 
his  marriage  with  the  Daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Clcvc: 
and  the  common  speech  was,  that  the  eldest  sonne  to  the 
Elector  of  Brandeburg  was  daily  expected  in  the  Dukes 
Court,  to  marry  the  Daughter  and  Heire  to  the  sickel)r 
Duke,  to  whom  himselfe  was  next  of  kinne  by  the  Fathers 
side,  and  Heire.  And  it  was  a  common  speech,  that  the 
said  sickely  Duke  had  lately  lent  forty  thousand  Guldens 
to  the  King  of  Poland,  and  that  the  Elector  of  Brande- 
burg had  offered  seven  Tunnes  of  gold  to  the  King  of 
Poland,  that  his  Grandchild  might  succeed  in  the  Duke- 
dome of  Prussia,  but  that  it  was  flatly  refused  by  the 
Senate  of  Poland :  so  as  it  was  divcrsly  thought,  accord- 
ing to  mens  divers  judgements,  what  would  become  of  the 
Dukedome  after  the  said  sickly  Dukes  death,  some  judg- 
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lag  that  the  King  of  Poland  would  kccpe  the  Dukedome 
failing  to  him,  others  that  the  powerful!  r  amily  of  Brande- 
burg,  would  extort  the  possession  thereof,  by  force  of 
money,  or  of  armes. 

I  omit  the  military  Orders  of  Knights  in  England, 
France,  and  Netherland,  to  be  mentioned  in  their  due 
pUce. 

Among  the  Germans  I  could  not  observe  any  ordinary 
d^ree  of  Knights,  conferred  in  honour  upon  such  as 
deser%'e  well  in  civill  and  warlike  affaires,  such  as  the 
Kings  of  England  give  to  their  Subjects,  with  the  title 
of  Sir  to  distinguish  them  from  infcriour  Gentlemen : 
But  in  our  age  we  have  scene  Master  Arundel!  an  English 
Gentleman,  created  Earle  of  the  Empire  for  his  acceptable 
services  to  the  Emperour.  Christian  Elector  of  Saxony 
deceased,  did  institute  a  military  Order  of  Knights,  like 
to  the  Teutonike  Order,  save  that  it  is  no  Religious 
Order;  and  he  called  it.  Die  gulden  gerclschaft,  that  is, 
the  Golden  Fellowship,  by  which  bond  nee  tied  his  neerest 
friends  to  him  :  And  the  badge  of  the  Order,  was  a  Jewell, 
hanging  in  a  chainc  of  gold,  having  on  each  side  of  the 
Jewell  engraven  a  Heart  pierced  with  a  Sword  and  a  Shaft, 
and  upon  one  side  neere  the  Heart,  was  the  Image  of 
Faith  holding  a  Crucifix,  with  these  words  graven  about 
the  Heart ;  Virtutis  amore,  that  is,  for  love  of  Vcrtue, 
upon  the  other  side  neere  the  Heart  was  the  Image  of 
Constancie  holding  an  Anker,  with  these  words  graven 
about  the  Heart,  Qui  per  sever  at  adfinem,  salvus  erit, 
that  is:  He  that  perseveres  to  the  end  shall  be  saved. 
Lastly,  about  the  circle  of  the  Jewell,  these  great  letters 
were  engraven :  F.S.V. :  that  is,  Fide,  sed  vide,  namely 
in  English,  Trust,  but  beware. 

The  Provinces  of  the  reformed  Religion,  have  no 
Bishops,  but  the  revenues  of  the  Bishopnckes  are  either 
converted  to  godly  uses,  or  possessed  by  the  Princes, 
under  the  title  of  Administrators:  And  in  like  manner 
the  revenues  of  Monasteries  for  the  most  part  are 
emploied  to  maintaine  Preachers,  and  to  other  godly  uses ; 
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but  in  some  pkces  they  still  permit  Monkes  and  Nunne 
(1  ntcanc  persons  living  single,  but  not  tied  with  Papisti- 
call  vowcs),  for  the  education  of  their  children,  auia  the 
nourishing  of  the  poorc.  In  each  City,  and  each  Church 
of  the  City,  many  Ministers  or  Preachers  serve,  who  have 
no  tythes,  but  onely  live  upon  Pensions,  commonly  snxall, 
and  not  much  unequall :  For  Ministers  commonly  have 
one  or  two  hundreth  Guldens,  and  the  Supcrintendants 
one  or  two  thousand  Guldens  by  the  yeere,  Dcsidcs  wood 
for  fier,  and  Come,  and  some  like  necessaries  for  food. 
These  Supcrintendants  are  instead  of  Bishops,  to  oversee 
the  Cleargy,  but  are  not  distinguished  in  nabite  or  title 
of  dignity  from  the  other  Ministers:  yet  to  them  as 
cheefe  in  vertue  and  learning,  as  well  the  Ministers  as  all 
other  degrees  yecld  due  reverence,  and  in  all  Ecclesiastical! 
causes  they  have  great  authority  :  But  otherwise  Germaav 
hath  many  rich  and  potent  Bishops,  of  whom  general! 
mention  is  made  in  the  Chapter  of  Proverbs,  and  pir- 
ticularly  in  this  Chapter,  much  hath  beenc  said  of  the 
three  spiritual!  Electors. 
tu'ihiiJmen.  The  Husbandmen  in  Germany  arc  not  so  base  as  the 
French  and  Italians,  or  the  slaves  of  other  Kincdomes, 
but  much  more  miserable  and  poore  then  the  English 
[ni.iv.«4.]  Husbandmen:  yet  those  of  Prussia,  a  fat  and  fertile 
Country,  come  ncerest  to  the  English  in  riches  and  good 
fere.  The  other  being  hired  by  Gentlemen  to  plough 
their  grounds,  give  their  services  at  low  rates,  and  pay  SO 
great  rent,  to  their  Lords,  as  they  have  scarcely  mcanes 
to  cover  nakedncs  with  poore  clothes,  and  to  feed  them- 
selves with  ill  smelting  coleworts  and  like  mcatc.  In 
Moravia  incorporated  to  Bohemia,  and  lying  betweene  it 
and  Polonia,  the  husbandmen  are  mecrc  slaves.  And  at 
my  being  there  I  heard  that  the  Barron  of  Promnetz 
having  been  lately  in  Italy,  did  make  free  a  slave  of  his, 
who  was  there  a  Potecary,  and  gave  him  a  present.  A!so 
I  understood  by  discourse,  that  the  Marquesse  of  Anspach 
in  Germany,  hath  many  meere  slaves  for  his  husbandmen. 
But  al!  other  in  Germany  are  free,  howsoever  without 
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>uM  they  be  greatly  oppressed  not  only  by  the  Gentry, 
but  also  by  the  Churchmen,  so  as  wee  find  in  late  histories, 
that  the  Bawrcn  (or  clownes)  In  the  yeare  1502  nude  a 
rebellion,  perhaps  with  the  mind  after  the  example  of  the 
Sweitzers  to  get  liberty  by  the  sword,  but  yet  pretending 
only  revenge  upon  Bishops  and  Churchmen,  proveri>ially 
saying  that  they  would  not  suffer  them  to  draw  breath. 
And  It  is  probable  that  the  neibourhood  of  the  Sweitzers, 
who  rooted  out  their  Noblemen,  &  got  liberty  by  the 
sword,  makes  the  Gentlemen  of  Germany  lesse  cruell 
towards  the  poore  clownes.  For  cither  upon  that  cause, 
or  for  the  fertility  of  the  Country,  no  doubt  the  clownes 
in  Suevia  and  places  neare  Sweitzertand,  live  much  better 
then  in  any  other  parts;  as  likewise  in  places  necre  Den- 
marke  and  Poland,  admitting  slaves  generally,  the  poore 
people  are  more  oppressed  tnen  any  where  else  through 
Germany. 

In  Bohemia  the  highest  degree  is  that  of  Barons,  and  ThtJ^grmin 
the  Gentlemen  have  the  same  privilcdgcs  with  them ;  all  Baimia. 
other  in  towncs  and  fields  arc  mecre  slaves,  excepting 
Cities  immediatly  subject  to  the  Emperor  as  King  of 
Bohemia,  where  many  arc  cither  emancipated  for  mony,  or 
find  more  clemency  under  the  yoke  of  a  German  Pnncc. 
For  in  lands  belonging  to  the  Barons  and  Gentlemen,  the 
King  hath  no  tribute,  but  all  is  subject  to  the  Lord,  with 
absolute  pover  of  life  and  death ;  as  likewise  the  King 
hath  his  lands,  and  some  thirty  Cities  in  like  sort  subject 
to  him.  And  howsoever  the  Gentlemen  doe  not  com- 
monly exercise  this  power  against  the  people,  lest  the 
Germans  should  repute  them  tj'rants,  yet  with  wonder  I 
did  heare  at  Prage ;  that  a  Baron  had  lately  hanged  one 
of  his  slaves,  for  stealing  of  a  fish.  It  is  free  for  a  Gentle- 
man to  hang  any  of  his  slaves  for  going  into  strange 
Countries  without  being  made  free,  if  he  can  apprcheod 
him.  Many  times  they  give  them  leave  to  goe  into 
forraigne  parts,  to  Icarnc  manuary  arts,  but  they  call  them 
home  at  pleasure,  and  when  they  come  back,  make  them 
worke  f<^  the  Lords  behoofe.     They  cake  their  Daughters 
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for  mayd  servants,  and  Sonnes  for  houshold  servants  at 
pleasure.  And  these  poorc  stave*)  can  leave  their  children 
nothing  by  last  Will  and  Testament,  but  all  their  goods, 
in  life  and  at  death,  belong  to  the  Lords;  and  they  will 
find  them,  be  they  never  so  secretly  hidden.  In  the 
Province  of  Moravia,  incorporated  to  Bohemia,  I  have 
formerly  said  that  the  Gentlemen  have  like  privilcdgcs,  and 
absolute  power  over  their  subjects,  being  all  born  f=laves. 
And  in  Germany  that  the  Marquis  of  Anspach  haih  like 
born  slaves.  And  I  shal  in  due  place  shew,  that  in  Den- 
mark and  Poland,  the  people  arc  mecre  slaves,  so  as  the 
Gentlemen  and  Lords  reckcn  not  their  estates  by  yearly 
rents,  but  by  the  number  of  their  Bawrcn  (or  clownes) 
who  are  all  slaves.  In  Bohemia  the  goods  of  condemned 
persons  fell  to  the  Lord  of  the  fee.  Among  the  Barons, 
the  Baron  of  Roseriburg  was  cheefe,  who  for  life  was 
chosen  Viceroy,  and  dwelt  upon  the  confines  of  Austria, 
being  said  to  have  the  yearly  rents  of  eighty  thousand 
Dollers ;  but  in  respect  he  had  no  Sonne  to  succeede  him, 
he  was  lesse  esteemed,  especially  himselfe  being  decrejMte, 
and  his  brother  also  old  and  without  probable  hope  of 
issue.  The  second  family  of  the  Barons,  was  that  of  the 
Popels,  having  many  branches,  and  plenty  of  heircs.  One 
of  them  was  at  that  time  in  great  grace  with  the  Emperor 
Rodulphus ;  And  the  whole  family  ^r  the  issue  was  much 
estemed  of  the  people  and  States  of  the  Kingdome.  In  I 
Bohemia  (as  in  Poland)  Gentlemen  cannot  be  judged,  but 
at  fower  meetings  in  the  yeare,  and  then  are  tried  by  j 
Gentlemen  ;  so  as  the  accusers  being  wearied  with  delates,  I 
the  offenders  are  commonly  freed,  but  men  of  inferior  ' 
[III.iv.ts5.]  condition,  are  daily   judged  and  suddenly  tried.      The 

Bohemians  give  greater  titles  to  Gentlemen  by  writing  | 
and. in  saluting,  then  the  Germans,  where  notwithstanding 
(as  appeares  in  the  due  place)  there  is  great  and  undecent 
flattery  by  words  among  all  degrees.  I  did  not  observe 
or  reade  that  the  Bohemians,  have  any  military  or  civil! 
order  or  degree  of  Knightes,  as  the  English  have.  The 
Hussites  having  chang«l  nothing  in  religion,  save  onely 
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tne  cotnmunicsting  of  the  Lords  Supper  in  both  kinds, 
with  some  other  smalt  matters,  yet  I  did  not  heare  that 
they  have  any  Bishops,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  Bishopricke 
of  Prage  had  then  been  long  void.  They  and  all  of  the 
reformed  Religion  in  Bohemia,  send  their  Ministers  to 
Wittenberg  an  University  in  Saxony  for  receiving  of 
Orders  with  imposition  of  hands,  from  the  Lutheran 
Superintendant  and  the  Ministers  of  that  place. 
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Chap.  IIIL 

Of  the  particular  Common-wealths,  as  well  of  the 
Princes  of  Germany,  as  of  the  Free  Cities,  such 
of  both,  as  have  abiwlute  power  of  life  and 
death. 


T  remaincth  to  adde  something  of  privat  ThtPnnm^ 
Princes  Courts,  and  the  Governcment  of  ^' ^"V'l' 
the  free  Cities.  And  since  I  have  formerly  citie7^ 
said,  that  these  Princes  and  Cities,  having 
absolute  power  of   life  and  death,  are 
many  in  number,  and  that  according  to 
the  number  of  the  Princes,  the  places  also 
where  taxes  and   impositions  are  exacted,  are   no  lesse 
frequent,  as  well  for  subjects  as  strangers  passing  by,  both 
for  persons  and  for  wares.     And  that  they  who  deceive  the 
Prince  in  any  such  kind,  never  escape  unpunished.     Now 
to  avoid  tediousnesse,  I  will  onely  mention  the  chiefe 
Princes  and  Cities,  by  which,  conjecture  may  be  made 
of  the  rest ;    and  this  I  will  doe  briefely,  without  any 
repetition  of  things  formerly  set  downe.     Touching  the 
Electors,  I  have  formerly  related  the  principall  lawes  of 
the  golden  Bulla.     The  Duke  of  Saxony  is  one  of  these  TJtrDukeiif 
Electors,    many    waies    powcrfull,    and    he    derives    his  SAwity 
pedegree  from  Witikind,  a  famous  Duke  of  the  Germans,  *'«'*^- 
in  the  time  of  the  Emperour  Charles  the  Great,  who  forced 
him  to  lay  aside  the  name  of  King,  permitting  him  the 
title  of  a  Duke,  and  to  become  Chnstian  in  the  yeere  805. 
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''    Eight  Boycs,  and 
three  Girlcs  died. 

Christian     the 
Elector  married  the 
daughter      to      the- 
Elector  of  Brandt- 
burg  and  died  1591. 

Elizabeth  married 
to  Casimire  Ad- 
ministrator to  the 
Electorship  of  the 
Palatinate. 

Dorothy,  married 
to  the  Duke  of 
Bninawick ;  and 
Anne  10  John 
Casimire  Duke  of 
Coburg, 


'  John  Fredcrike 
proscribed  by  the 
Empire,  and  prose- 
cuted bjf  Augustus 
Elector  of  Saxonic 
in  the  Empcrours" 
name,  was  taken 
prisoner  by  him  at 
the  taking  and  razing 
of  Gotha. 

John   William 
served  the   King  of 
France     in     those" 
Civill    warres,    and 
^dicd  1573. 


M.  IV 


Three  young  daughters. 

Christian  the  second  Elec- 
tor, but  then  a  Pupill  borne 
1583,  the  five  and  twentieth 
of  September,  at  three  of  the 
clocke  in  the  morning. 

John  George,  borne  1585, 
the  fifth  of  March,  at  ten  of 
the  dock  in  ihe  night. 

Augustus  borne  the  seventh 
of  September,  1589. 


John  Casimire  borne  of  his 
fathers  second  wife  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Fredertkc  Elector 
Palatine.  He  was  borne  1 564, 
and  married  Anna,  daughter  to 
Augustus  Elector  of  Saxonic. 

John  Ernest,  then  un- 
married, borne  in  the  yeere 
1566. 


Will.  Frcderik  borne  of 
another  daughter  to  Frcderifcc 
Elector  Palatine  1562,  he 
buried  the  daughter  to  the 
Dulcc  of  Wirtcnberg,  and 
married  the  daughter  of  Philip 
Lodowick  Prince  Palatine 
1591.  He  was  Tutor  to  the 
tonnes  of  Christian  Elector, 
preferred  to  the  Uuke  of  Co- 
burg, because  his  father  was 
proscribed,  and  never  restored.' 

John  borne  1570  then  un- 
'"married. 
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The  Princes  borne  of  these  three  Families,  are  Dukci 
of  upper  Saxony  (for  there  bee  also  poore  Dukes  of  lower 
Saxonie,  as  one  residing  at  Angria).     While  I  lived  at 
Leipzig,   Christian   the   Elector  of  Saxonie   died    159I1 
whose  Uncle  by  the  Fathers  side  Mauritius,  was  the  first 
Elector  of  that  Family.     For  the  Emperour  Charles  the 
fifth  making  warre  against  John  Frederikc  then  Duke  and 
Elector  of  Saxonie,  and  against  the  Langrave  of  Hcsscn 
as  Rebels  to  the  Empire ;    but  indeede  with  purpose  t 
suppresse  these  chiefe  defenders  of  the  Reformed  Religion, 
and   to  bring  the  free  Empire  of  Germany  under   the 
Spanish  yoke,  he  cunningly  warned  Mauritius,  as  next 
heire,  to  sease  the  lands  of  John  Frederikc,  or  otherwise 
they  should  fall  to  him  that  taoke  possession  of  them. 
Whereupon  Mauritius,  though  he  professed  the  Reformed^ 
Religion,  which  now  had  great  need  of  his  hclpc,  yet       1 
invaded  his  kinsmans  lands,  under  a  faire  pretext,  that  he      I 
tooke  them,  least  the  Emperour  should  alienate  them  to 
strangers,  professing  that  he  would  restore  them  to  his 
[Ill.iv.iiS.J  kinseman,  when  he  should  be  reconciled  to  the  Emperour. 

But  such  is  the  power  of  ambitiqn,  as  in  the  end  he  did       1 
nothing  Icsse,  but  farther  receivad  the  title  of  Elector,  ^ 
taken  from  John  Frederikc  and  his  children,  and  conferred  H 
upon  him  and  his  helres  males,  by  the  Emperour.     The 
report  was,  that  Luther  seeing  Mauritius  brought  up  in 
the  Court  of  the  ^lector  Jonn  Frederikc,  foretold    the 
Elector  that  he  should  one  day  confesse,  hce  had  nourished 
a  Serpent  in  his  bosome.     True   it  is,  that   Mauritius       I 
shortly  after  restored  the  cause  of  Religion,  in  Uke  sort 
deceiving  the  Emperours  hope,  by  making  a  league  with       I 
the  King  of  France.     But  ever  since,  the  posteritie  of^j 
Mauritius    hath    been    jealous    of    the    heircs    to    John^| 
Frederikc,  and  hath  gladly  taken  all  occasions  to  suppresse 
them.      Whereupon    Augustus    succeeding    his    brother 
Mauritius,  Vas  easily  induced,  by  vertuc  of  his  Office,  asj 
Arch  Maifhall  of  the  Empire,  to  prosecute  with  fire  and; 
sword  John  Frederikc,  the  eldest  sonne  of  the  said  John 
Frederikc,  whom  the  Empire  had  proscribed.    At  which 
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time  he  besieged  him  in  Gotha,  a  strong  Fort,  which  he 
tooke  and  razed  to  the  ground,  coining  Dollcrs  in  mcmoiy 
of  that  Victory,  with  tnis  inscription;  Gotha  taken^  and 
the  proscribed  enemies  of  the  Empire  therein  besi^ed, 
either  taken  or  put  to  flight,  in  the  yccrc  1567,  Augustus 
Elector  of  Saxony  coined  these. 

And  it  is  not  unlikely,  that  Christian,  sonne  to 
Augustus,  especially  for  feare  of  this  Family,  fortified 
Dresden  with  so  great  cost  and  art,  howsoever  the 
common  people  thought  it  rather  done,  because  he  affected 
to  be  chosen  Emperour  at  the  next  vacation.  Of  this 
Family  thus  prosecuted  and  deposed  from  the  Electorship, 
are  the  two  Dukes  of  Saxony,  the  one  of  Coburg,  the 
other  of  Wincberg,  so  called  of  the  Cities  wherin  they 
dwell.  And  the  Duke  of  Coburg  having  been  proscribed 
by  the  Empire,  and  never  restored,  the  Duke  of  Wine- 
berg,  though  more  removed  Kinsman,  yet  was  made 
Administrator  of  the  Electorship,  with  title  of  Elector,  as 
Tutor  to  the  sonne  of  Christian  &  his  two  brethren,  who 
were  brought  up  by  him  in  the  Court  at  Dresden,  under 
their  mother  the  Widow  to  Christian,  being  of  the  house 
of  Brandeburg.  So  as,  were  not  the  Germans  nature 
honest  and  peaceable,  had  not  the  power  of  the  Elector  of 
Brandeburg  stood  for  the  Pupils,  it  was  then  thought,  that 
the  wronged  Family  had  great  meancs  of  revenge.  This 
example  makes  me  thinke,  that  it  is  ferre  more  safe  to 
make  the  next  Kinsman  on  the  mothers  side  Tutor,  who 
can  have  no  profit,  but  rather  losse  by  the  death  of  the 
Pupill,  then  the  next  Kinsman  by  the  Fathers  side,  being 
his  hcire. 

The  Dukes  of  Coburg  and  of  Wincberg,  are  Dukes  of 
Saxony  bv  right  of  blood,  and  of  possessions  therein  :  but 
the  Family  of  the  Elector  hath  nothing  either  in  upper  or 
lower  Saxony,  but  onely  Wittenberg,  belonging  to  the 
Electorship,  which  was  conferred  upon  them  by  the 
Emperour  Charles  the  fifth.  The  Elector  holds  his  Court 
at  Dresden,  in  the  Province  of  Miscn.  Touching 
Christian  the  Elector,  hee  was  reputed  to  be  much  given 
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to  hunting,  to  be  prone  to  anger,  not  to  be  soUicited  bj 

fictition,  but  at  some  fit  times;  to  affect  solitarincssc,  aiuj 
ittlc  to  be  scene  of  the  people,  hardly  to  admit  strangers 
to  his  presence  at  any  time,  much  lessc  when  he  sat  at 
the  table  to  eate,  (contrary  to  the  use  of  the  Princes  of  the 
house  of  Austria),  to  have  skill  in  the  Art  of  Gold- 
Smithes,  and  to  spare  no  charge  in  keeping  brave  Horses.. 
And  no  doubt  hee  was  so  carried  away  with  this  last* 
delight,  as  he  would  take  in  gift  from  his  very  enemies, 
anyMautiflill  thing  belonging  to  the  Stable.     And  whilej 
I  was  at  Wittenberg,  a  Scholcr  having  spoken  some  words, . 
that  he  loved  Horses  better  then  Scholers,  was  sent  to 
Dresden,  and  there  whipped  about  the  streetes.     Beyond, 
measure  he  was  given  to  large  drinking,  (in  plaine  tcrmesl 
to  drunkennessc),  and  that  of  the  most  strong  Wines,  so 
as  this  intemperance  was  thought  the  cause  of  his  untimely 
death.     And  for  these  drinkmg  games,  he  had  certaine 
faire  chambers  over  his  Stable,  something  distant  from  his 
lodgings  of  his  Court,  which  were  appropriated  to  festivall^ 
solaces.     As  soone  as  he  was  made  Elector,  he  presently^ 
ordained  the  new  Judges  for  the  Saxon  Law,  vulgarly 
called  Schoppenstuel,  and  the  Consistories.     In  the  yeere 
1586  hee  had  a  meeting  at  Lubeck,  with  the  King  of 
Dcnmarke,  and  the  Elector  of  Brandcburg,     In  the  yeere 
1589,  at  Naumbcrg  he  renewed  the  hereditarie  league, 
betweene  his  Familie,  and  the  neighboiu*  Princes,  namely,] 
the  Elector  of   Brandeburg,   his   eldest   sonne  Joachimj 
[III.i».i»9.]  Fredcrike,  then  called  the  Administrator  of  Hall,  the  three' 
brothers  a  William,  Lodwike,  and  George,  Langraves  of 
Hcssen,  Frederike  William  Duke  of  Saxony,  (for  one  man 
hath  often  times  two  names  in  Baptisme),  John  Duke  of 
Saxony,  (for  the  title  is  common  to  younger  brothers  and 
houses  of  one  Family  with  the  elder),  John  Casimire 
(Tutor  to  his  Nephew  the  Elector  Palatine),  John  Ernest 
Duke  of  Saxony,  Christian  Prince  of  Anhalt,  Wolfang 
and  Phillip  Dukes  of  Grubenhagcn.      And  to  knit  his 
friends  love  more  firnicly  to  him,  I  have  said  that  he  did 
institute  an   Order  of   Knighthood,  called    the   Golden 
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Fellowship.     He  had  for  his  Counsell,  his  Officers  of 
Court,  and  some  Doctors  of  the  Ctvili  Law,  and  among 
them,  CrcUius  Doctor  of  the  Civill  Law,  and  the  Master  of 
his  Game  or  hunting  (whose  name  I  have  forgotten),  were 
in  spcciall  grace  with  him;    for  the  Princes  of  Germany 
admit  no  Phisitions  nor  Divines  to  their  Counsell,  as 
(liaving  care  of  the  body  and  soule,  not  of  the  worldly 
lestate.      Neither  doth   any   young  Princes   keep   their 
•Fathers  Counsellors,  but  such  as  served  them  in  their 
[Fathers  life  time.    Mysen,  Voitland,  and  part  of  Thuring, 
[Provinces    subject    to    the    Elector,    have    firtiil    fieldes, 
[ficquent   Cities,   many   Castles   proper   to   the   Elector, 
rinnumcrable  Villages,  and  nearc  Friburg  rich  Mines  of 
[Silver,  (as  I  have  shewed  in  the  first  volume  or  part,  where 
I'l  trcatc  of  my  journey  through  these  parts).     But  howso- 
ever these  Provinces  excell  m  these  things;    yet  because  T^  Dukts 
they  are  of  no  great  circuit,  the  Elector  is  not  so  power- 
ftill  in  the  number  of  vassals,  as  in  yeerely  revenewes. 
So  as  at  a  publike  meeting,  he  had  no  more  then  some  two 
^.thousand  vassalis,  when  the  Elector  of  Brandcburg  had 
[eight  thousand,  who  notwithstanding  is  farre  inferiour  to 
him  in  treasure  and  warlike  power.     He  then  fortified  the 
City  of  Dresden,  as  a  Fort,  and  so  strongly,  as  it  was 
'  3ught  impregnable  by  force,  and  all  the  Citizens  were 
Bound  to  have  Come  and  all  necessaries  for  the  food  of 
their  families,  for  sixc  moncths  alwaies  laid  up  in  store. 
And  in  time  of  that  secure  peace,  yet  the  walles  were 
furnished  with  Artillery,  as  if  an  Army  had  line  before  the 
Citic.     And  in  times  of  Divine  service,  the  strcetcs  were 
.chained,  and  guards  of  souldicrs  were  set  in  the  Market 
'■place,  and  other  parts  of  the  City,  so  as  nothing  could  bee 
added  in  time  or  the  greatest  warre.     The  Elector  had  in 
the  Citie  three  hundrerh  Garrison  souldiers,  whereof  those 
that    were    Citizens    had    three    Guldens,    and    the    old 
souldiers  sixe  Guldens  by  the  moneth.     The  Captaine  had 
the  pay  for  eight  and  the  Lieutenant  for  two  horses,  each 
horse  at  twelve  Guldens  by  the  moneth.     The  Ensigne 
had  sixtecne  Guldens  by  the  moneth,  fourc  Corporals  or 
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Campe-Mastcrs  had  each  ten  Guldens,  the  Scout-Master 
ten  Guldens,  and  the  quarter- Master  eight  Guldens.  He 
gave  honourable  stipends  to  foure  great  Captaines,  who 
lived  at  home,  but  were  bound  to  serve  him  when  he 
should  cal  them.  His  Coiu't  was  no  Icsse  magnificall, 
wherein  he  had  three  Dukes  for  his  Pensioners,  namely 
Christian  Prince  of  Anhalt,  John  D.  of  Winbrookc  (both 
yonger  brothers),  and  the  Duke  of  Desh,  whose  Duke- 
dome  lies  upon  the  confines  of  Hungary.  And  to  each  of 
these  he  gave  the  pay  of  twenty  Hor$e,  each  Horse  at 
twelve  Guldens  the  moneth.  He  had  also  in  his  Court 
three  Earles,  Bastian  Stick  a  Bohemian,  Phillip  Count  of 
HoUock,  and  one  of  the  Counts  of  Mansfield,  and  to 
each  of  them  hce  gave  the  like  pay  for  twelve  Horses. 
He  had  also  in  his  Court  five  Barrons,  namely,  two 
Cousens  Barrons  of  Zajitzke  in  Bohemia,  the  Barron  of 
Ausse,  the  Barron  of  Shinck,  and  the  Barron  of  Done, 
and  to  the  fower  first  he  gave  like  pay  for  ten,  and  to 
the  last  for  twelve  Horses.  He  had  in  his  Coiirt  twenty 
young  Gentlemen,  who  carried  his  Launce  and  Helmet, 
vidgarly  called  Spissyongen  (Youths  of  the  Spcarc),  to 
whom  he  gave  ycerely  coates  of  Velvet,  and  all  necessaries, 
and  to  each  of  them  he  gave  a  chaine  of  gold  to  weare. 
Hee  had  twelve  Gentlemen  of  his  chamber,  and  to  each' 
of  them  he  gave  a  chaine  of  gold,  his  diet  in  Court,  and 
like  pay  for  ten  horses.  He  had  sixteene  youths  of  his 
Chamber,  and  to  sixe  of  the  eldest  (yet  not  bearing  .Axmes) 
he  gave  each  like  pay  for  two  Horses,  and  the  other  ten 
he  maintained  with  all  necessaries.  He  had  fiftie  Pen- 
sioners to  waite  at  his  table,  vulgarly  called  Druckses.  and 
these  did  ride  before  him,  and  to  each  of  them  he  gave 
his  diet  in  the  Court,  and  like  pay  for  three  horses.  He 
had  twelve  Sexhsruss,  and  to  each  of  them  he  gave  like 
pay  for  sixe  horses.  He  had  fifty  Audlepursen,  so  called' 
of  a  short  piece  they  carried  (in  English  we  call  them 
[in.i».»jo.]  Calbiners),  and  to  each  of  them  he  gave  the  pay  of  one 
Horse,  apparrell  twice  in  the  yecre,  and  two  hundred 
Guldens  yeerely  stipend.     These  (as  all  other  degrees)  had 
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their  Captaines  and  Liefeteoaats,  and  each  third  night  by 
turnes,  they  did  watch  at  the  doore  of  the  Electors 
Chamber,  having  no  diet  in  Court,  but  oneiy  the  night  of 
their  watch,  both  living  otherwise,  and  lying  in  the  City. 
He  had  fifty  Einspauners  with  a  Captaine  and  Liefetenant, 
who  did  ride  as  Scouts  farrc  before  the  Elector,  and  looked 
to  the  safety  of  the  wayes,  each  of  which  had  pay  for  one 
Horse.  He  had  sixteenc  Trumpeters,  whereof  three  did 
ride  alwaies  with  the  Elector,  and  two  Drammes  beating 
a  Drumme  of  brasse,  vulgarly  called,  Kettcll  Drummern, 
and  each  riding,  had  sixtcene  Guldens  by  the  moneth,  out 
of  which  they  kept  each  Man  his  Horse,  and  each  staying 
at  home,  had  ten  Guldens  monethly  stipend,  and  all  of 
them  at  solenme  Feasts  were  apparrellcd  by  the  Elector. 
Hee  had  of  his  Guard  one  hundred,  (vulgarly  called 
Trabantoes),  whereof  the  Gentlemen  had  eight,  the  rest 
sixe  guldens  monethly ;  and  the  Gentlemen  kept  watch 
at  the  doore  of  the  Electors  Chamber,  carrying  Hotbeards, 
and  the  rest  kept  watch  at  the  gates  of  the  Court,  armed 
with  Muskets,  and  yeerely  they  were  apparrelled.  He 
had  three  Chaplaines,  whereof  one  was  alwaies  to  be  at  the 
side  of  the  Elector.  He  had  sixtcene  Singingmen, 
whereof  ten  being  Men,  had  each  of  them  400  Dollers 
stipend,  &  six  being  boycs,  had  some  100  dollers  for 
maintenance.  He  had  18  Musicians  of  divers  Nations, 
whereof  each  had  some  140  dollers  yeerely  stipend.  He 
had  two  Tumblers  or  Vaultcrs,  one  an  Englisn  man,  the 
other  an  Italian,  with  the  like,  or  somewhat  greater 
stipend.  He  had  eight  French  and  two  Dutch  Lacqueis, 
to  runne  by  his  stirrop,  or  the  side  of  his  Coach,  whereof 
each  had  some  100  Dollers  stipend,  &  apparrell,  besides 
extraordinary  gifts. 

The  Dukes  Stable  may  not  be  omitted,  being  more  T*f  ^"i" 
magnificall,  then  any  I  did  ever  see  in  the  World,  (whereof  ^"^■ 
I  have  at  large  spoken  in  the  first  Part,  writing  of  my 
journey  through  Dresden) :     for  therein  I  did  sec  one 
hundred  thirty  sixe  forraigne  Horses  of  the  bravest  races, 
(besides  two  hundred  Horses  kept  in  other  Stables  for 
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drawing  of  Coaches  and  like  uses) ;  and  in  this  chi 
Stable  a  boy  and  a  man  were  kept  to  attend  each  hor: 
the  men  having  for  diet  thirty  grosh  weekely,  the  boyi 
twenty  foure  grosh,  (that  is,  a  DoUer),  and  the  men  f< 
yeerely  wages  had  also  sixteen  dollers,  besides  appar: 
twice  in  the  yeere,  and  boors  both  to  Men  and  Boyes. 
cannot  bee  expressed,  at  least  this  is  not  the  fit  place 
write,  how  sumptuously  and  curiously  all  things  w 
prepared  for  the  Horses  and  their  Keepers.  A  Gcntf 
man  of  speciall  account  was  overseer  of  this  Stable, 
had  a  great  stipend  for  his  care  thereof.  He  had  ei 
Lcibkncchlcn,  (that  is,  Servants  for  the  body),  who 
Icadc  the  Horses  for  the  Electors  saddle,  whereof 
had  the  monethly  pay  for  two  Horses,  and  three  huoi 
Guldens  yeerely  stipend.  He  had  foure  Riders,  when 
each  had  two  hundred  DoUcrs  yeerely  stipend,  and  appi 
rell.  One  chiefc  and  two  inferiour  Horse-leeches  a 
Smiths,  foure  Armourers  (to  pollish  the  Armes  for  Tilb 
ing),  three  Sadlers,  two  Cutlers  (to  pollish  the  Swords^ 
two  I-'eathermakers,  and  two  Porters  of  the  Stable,  haJd 
each  of  them  one  hundred  Guldens  yeerely  stipend,  aod 
apparell  twice  in  the  yeere.  j 

Besides,  the  Elector  Christian  had  a  Kingly  Armo 
or  Arsonall  for  Artillery  and  Munitions  of  warre,  whi 
they  said  had  furniture  for  an  Army  of  eighty  thous; 
Men,  overseene  by  a  Captaine  or  Master  of  the  Ordi 
ancc,  his  Lieletenant,  and  three  Captaines  of  the  wat 
who  had  no  small  stipends;  besides  fifty  Gunners,  w! 
had  each  of  them  sixe  guldens  by  the  moneth,  with  y' 
apparrell :  But  when  I  was  at  Dresden,  this  Armory  wal 
much  unfurnished  by  aides  newly  sent  into  l-'rance  to  Kin| 
Henry  the  fourth,  at  the  instance  of  his  Ambassadour  th 
Earle  of  Turinc.  These  aides,  though  sent  with  th 
consent  of  the  foresaid  Princes  confederate,  yet  wei 
levied  as  at  the  charge  of  the  King  of  France,  and  i 
voluntary  men,  because  the  Princes  are  bound  upon  paia 
to  lecsc  their  fees,  and  by  the  covenants  of  the  peace  givei 
to  the  confession  of  Augsburg,  not  to  undertake  any 
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without  the  Empcrours  knowledge,  which  bonds  are  often 
broken,  the  Princes  of  Germany  administring  all  as 
absolute  Princes,  onely  with  consent  of  their  confederates : 
But  I  passe  over  this,  and  returne  to  the  matter  in  hand. 

The  foresaid  so  many  and  so  great  stipends,  were  most  [Ul.iv.j31.] 
readily  paid  without  delay  out  of  the  Jbzchequer,  called 
the  Silver  Chamber,  moncthly  or  ycerely,  as  they  did 
grow  due.  And  all  the  Pensioners  aforesaid,  did  kecpe 
the  horses  in  the  city,  for  which  they  had  pay,  to  which 
if  you  adde  the  136  horses  of  the  chicfc  stable,  and  the 
200  kept  by  the  D.  in  other  stables,  you  shal  find,  that 
Dresden  was  never  without  a  1000  horses  of  service,  for 
any  sudden  event.  And  the  number  was  not  Icsse  of  the 
horses  which  the  Elector  kept  in  his  Castles  not  farrc  from 
the  Citie;  so  as  he  had  ever  (as  it  weix  in  a  moment) 
ready  2000  horses  for  all  occasions.  This  Christian 
Elector  of  Saxony,  was  said  to  Impose  most  heavy 
exactions  upon  his  subjects  (no  lesse  then  the  Italian 
Princes,  who  place  all  their  confidence  in  their  treasure, 
none  at  al  m  the  love  of  their  subjects,  or  then 
the  Netherlandcrs,  who  for  fcarc  to  become  slaves  to 
the  Spaniard,  beare  untollerable  exactions.)  The  Country 
people  about  Dresden  cried,  that  they  were  no  lesse 
oppressed  then  the  Jewes  in  Egypt,  being  daily 
forced  to  labour  at  their  owne  charge  in  fortifying 
the  City.  And  many  complained,  that  the  Red  Dearc, 
wilde  Boarcs,  and  like  beasts  destroicd  their  fields 
(for  I  said  that  the  Duke  was  much  delighted  in  hunting, 
which  is  also  forbidden  to  all,  even  the  best  Gentlemen) 
no  man  daring  so  much  as  to  drive  the  beasts  out  of  their 
pasture  and  corne,  he  that  sets  a  Dog  on  them,  being 
subject  to  great  penalty,  and  he  that  killes  one  of  them, 
being  guilty  of  death.  But  nothing  did  more  cause  the 
Duke  to  be  maligned,  then  that  he  had  left  the  positions 
of  Luther  in  religion,  and  carefully  endevoured  to 
establish  those  of  Calvin,  as  shal  be  shewed  in  due  place. 
His  subjects  were  wont  to  pay  for  severall  goods,  as  a 
shccpc,  a  cow,  and  the  like,  a  yeerely  tribute ;  but  of  late 
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it  had  been  decreed  by  the  3  States,  that  after  the  value 
of  goods,  each  man  for  60  grosh  should  pay  two  fcnnings 
yee]rely>  I  meane  as  well  moveabie  goods  (namely,  wares 
and  ready  money),  as  houses  lands,  and  all  unmoveablc 
goods,  and  that  not  according  to  the  yeerely  value,  but 
ycerely  according  to  the  value  at  which  they  were  (or 
might  be)  bought  or  sold.  Neither  could  any  man 
dissemble  his  wealth,  since  that  deceit  will  appeare  at  least 
upon  the  last  Will  and  Testament,  and  once  found  uscth 
to  be  punished  with  repairing  the  losse,  and  a  great  fine. 
This  tribut  was  at  first  granted  only  for  6  yeres,  but  those 
ended,  the  tcrme  was  renewed,  and  so  it  continueth  for 
ever.  And  this  tribute  alone  was  said  to  yeeld  ycerely 
600000  giddcns:  but  the  chiefe  revenue  of  the  Elector 
was  by  the  imposition  upon  Beare,  which  (as  I  have 
formerly  said)  that  people  drinkes  in  great  excesse.  And 
they  said,  that  this  tribute  also  at  first  was  imposed  only 
for  ccrtainc  yccrcs.  But  the  Elector  meaning  nothing 
lesse  then  to  ease  them  of  this  burthen,  of  late  there  had 
bin  a  paper  set  by  some  merry  lad  upon  the  Court  gates, 
containing  these  words  in  the  Dutch  tongue :  Ich  wound- 
schihm  lang  leben ;  und  kein  gutten  tag  darneben:  und 
darnoch  den  hcllisch  fewr:  dcr  hatt  auffgehebt  dab  bear 
stcwcr:  Undergeschreibcn.  Das  wort  Gottes  und  das 
bcrcstewcr,  wheren  in  ewigkcit.     That  is: 

1  wish  long  life  may  him  befall, 
And  not  one  good  day  therewithal]: 
And  Hell-ficr  after  his  life  here, 
Who  first  did  raise  this  Taxc  of  Beare. 

Post-script.  The  Word  of  God,  and  the  Tax  of  Beare 
last  for  ever  and  ever. 

The  Brewers  pay  tribute  according  to  the  value  of  the 
brewing,  not  according  to  the  gaine  they  make,  namely, 
some  eighth  part  for  one  kind  of  Beare,  some  fifth  pwt 
for  another  kind  in  most  places.  At  Wittenberg  I 
observed,  that  for  one  brewing  of  some  48  bushels  of 
Mault,  worth  some  48  guldens,  the  Dukes  Treasurer 
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received  8  guldens.     This  Treasurer  doth  fourc  times 

yeercly  view  the  brewing  vessels,  and  number  the  Students 

of  Wittenberg,  to  prevent  smy  defrauding  of  Tribute. 

For  howsoever  in  all  these  parts  they  drinkc  largely,  yet 

at  Wittenberg,  in  respect  of  the  great  number  of  Students, 

and  at  Leipzig,  for  the  same  cause,  and  in  respect  of  a 

great  Faire,  this  tribute  growcs  to  an  higher  rate,  then  in 

other  cities;   yet  the  Citie  Torge,  though  lesse  in  circuit 

then  these,  only  exceeds  these  and  all  other,  in  yeclding 

this  tribute,  because  the  beare  therof  is  so  femously  good, 

as  it  is  in  great  quatititie  transported  to  other  Cities  ofthcsc  [lll.iv.131.] 

Provinces,  where  the  better  sort  most  commotJy  drink 

it  and  no  other;    so  as  that  Citie  alone  ycclds  one  ycerc 

with    another    seventeene    thousand    gold    Guldens    for 

tribute  of  Beare.     The  same  Citie  makes  yeercly  seven 

thousand  wollen  clothes,  each  cloth  thirty  two  elles  long, 

and  worth  some  fburteene  Dol!ers ;  yet  for  each  cloth  they 

pay  onely  one  silver  Grosh,  whereby  it  appearcs,  that  the 

tribute  of  cloth  and  like  commodities,  is  lightly  esteemed, 

as  of  lesse  importance,  then  the  transcendent  traffique  of 

Beare.     Torge  likewise  yeerely  paics  to  the  Elector  500 

Dollers  for  the  fishing  of  a  Lake  ncarc  the  City,  which 

once  in  3  yeeres  was  said  to  yeeld  5000  Dollars  to  the 

City:    One  sole  Province,  yet  much  inhabited,  and  very 

fertill,  namely  Misen,  was  said  one  yecre  with  another  to 

yeeld    iSocxx^o  Dollers  for  all  tributes,  and  haUe  part 

thereof  onely  for  Beare.      The  Mines  of  Silver  are  of 

great  importance,  which  by  the  Law  belong  to  the  Electors 

in    their   Provinces,    not    to    the    Emperour.     And    this 

Elector  hath  many  of  these   Mines — namely,   those  of 

Friburg,  those  of  Schcneberg,  those  of  Annebcrg,  and 

those  of  the  valey  of  Joachim,  of  al  which  I  have  written 

at  large  in  the  Geographicall  description.     And  no  doubt 

this  Elector  is  potent  in  treasure,  so  as  howsoever  he  be 

inferiour  in  dignity  to  the  Elector  Palatine,  yet  he  is  most 

powerfuU  of  all  the  Electors. 

Among  the  walled  Cities  subject  to  him  (not  to  speake 
of  the  Townes,  Castles,  and  pleasant  Villages),  Leipzig 
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is  next  to  Dresden,  to  which  it  onely  y«lds  for  the 
fortifications,  and  the  Dlcctors  CourL  Leipzig  gives  the 
L»w  to  the  upper  Temtorie,  as  Wittenburg  doth  to  the 
lower,  and  both  are  adorned  by  being  Universities :  but 
at  Leipzig  the  Scabines  sit,  Judges  ot  great  Authontie  for 
the  Law  of  Saxony,  being  in  number  seven,  namely,  three 
Senators  of  the  City,  and  fourc  Doctors  of  the  Civill  Law. 
But  Wittenberg  hath  not  the  right  of  the  Sword  to  execute 
malel^ctors,  which  the  Elector  Augustus  (they  say)  trana- 
latcd  to  Leipzig,  because  the  Judges  obstinately  denied 
him  power  to  pardon  malefactors,  or  to  moderate  the  Law. 
So  as  when  any  man  is  capitally  accused  at  Wittenberg, 
the  cause  is  first  referred  to  the  Scabines  at  Leipzig,  who 
finding  him  guilty,  give  power  to  the  Senators  of  Witten- 
berg, to  pronounce  sentence,  and  doe  execution.  Witten- 
berg is  no  fiiire  City,  but  a  famous  Universitie,  and  at  this 
time  had  a  great  many  of  Students,  and  it  is  not  subject 
to  the  Duke  as  inheritance  from  his  progenitors,  but  as  he 
is  Elector,  for  to  the  Electorship  it  properly  belongeth. 
Besides  the  great  tributes  it  paies  for  Beare,  it  also  yeelds 
yeerely  to  the  Duke  1500  gold  Guldens,  for  the  Bridge 
built  over  the  Elvc.  Here,  as  in  all  other  places.  Lime 
and  Brick  are  sold  In  the  Dukes  name,  and  to  his  use. 
As  well  Leipzig  as  Wittenberg,  in  difficult  cases,  aske 
counsell  for  the  Civill  Law,  of  their  ownc  and  (if  need  be) 
of  forraigne  Universities,  where  the  Doctors  of  the  Civill 
Law,  in  the  name  of  the  Faculty,  write  downe  their  judge- 
ment in  the  case  propounded.  These  Doctors  are  dso 
Advocates,  whereof  there  were  twenty  two  at  this  time  at 
Leipzig,  and  because  this  profession  is  much  esteemed,  the 
Germans  willingly  apply  themselves  to  the  study  thereof. 
The  Count  Palatine  of  the  Rheine,  by  old  institution 
is  chccfe  among  the  temporall  Electors,  and  is  of  the  same 
Family,  of  which  the  Dukes  of  Bavaria  descend.  The 
Pedegree  of  them  both,  is  derived  from  the  Emperour 
Charles  the  Great.  Otho  the  elder  brother  Palatme  of 
Wirtelbach,  upon  the  proscription  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria, 
had  that  Dukedome  conferred  on  him  in  fee  by  the 
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Emperour  in  the  yeere  1 1 80.  From  his  younger  brother 
descend  the  Counts  of  Salmes  now  living.  But  from  the 
said  Otho  the  elder  brother,  are  descended,  both  the 
Palatines  Electors,  and  the  Dukes  of  Bavaria  now  living. 
Lodwicke  Duke  of  Bavaria,  who  died  in  the  yecrc  1231, 
received  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rheinc  in  fee  from  the 
Emperour  Fredericke  the  second.  Otho  the  fourth, 
succeeded  him  in  the  Dukedomc  of  Bavaria,  and  the 
Palatinate  of  the  Rheine,  and  was  the  first  Elector  of  this 
Family,  who  died  In  the  yeere  1253.  His  sonnc  Lod- 
wicke the  severe.  Elector  Pallatine  and  Duke  of  Bavaria, 
made  Rodolphus  of  Habsburg  Emperour,  who  was  the 
first  Emperour  of  the  House  of  Austria.  He  married 
this  Emperours  Daughter,  &  died  in  the  yccre  1294, 
leaving  two  sonnes,  who  divided  the  inheritance,  as 
foUoweth. 
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Of   Rupert    is    George, 

borne  of  the  Daughter  to 

Gustavux  King  of  Swetia, 
who  then  was  living. 


He  had  3  aonnes 
and  divers  daugh- 
ters. 


:  "  o  S  B 
^     o^Uo. 


Wolfgang  D.  of  Swey- 
bruck  ma(ied  the  Daughter 
to  the  Langrave  of  Hcsscn, 
and  died  in  the  French 
warrcs  1569. 


■     Phillip  Lodwick  married  the  gi 
daughter  to  the  Duke  of  Julicc.  ^ 

John     married     to     another  ^ 
Daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Juice.  _ 

Fredcrikc  married  the  Daugh-  S 
ter  of  the  Duke  of  Lignic.  ^ 

Otho  Henrich  married  the  — 
Daughter  to  the  Duke  of  Wir-  % 
terberg.  H 

Eight    Sisters,    partly    dead,  ~ 
partly  living  then.  Z 


'  Fredcrike  the  third  suc- 
ceeded Otho  Henrich  in 
the  Electorship,  and  died 
1576. 


Richard    D.|'«'S^ 
of  Hunncscruck 
living    when     I 
wrote  this. 


'  Lodwick  the  fourth  Elector  _»( 
Palatine  married  the  daughter  g 
of  the  Langrave  of  Hciscn,  and  T 
died  1583.  b, 

John  Casimirc  was  Tutor  fo~r 
his  Nephew,  and  Klector  in  his  J 
nonage,  and  married  Elrzabeth  o 
sister  to  Christian  Duke  of  Sax-  3 
ony,  and  died  1592. 

Elizabeth  married  to  John 
Fredcrikc  Duke  of  Saxony, 
called  of  Coburg. 

Susan  Dorothy  married  to 
John  William,  Duke  of  Saxonie, 
called  of  Wincbcrg.  Anna 
Maria  married  to  Phillip  the  2-, 
Langrave  of  Hessen.  Kuni- 
gunde  Jacobe  married  to  the 
Count  of  Nassawe, 
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Albert  the  5, 
built  3  Cotiedgcs 
for  (he  Jcsuitcs. 
He  married  An  mt, 
(Uughicr  to  the 
Emperor  Ferdin- 
and, Mid  died  in- 
iheyceTC  1579. 


Wiiliam  made 
warrc  agaimt  the 
Duke  of  Wirte- 
berg,  and  died  in 
the  yccrc  1577. 


SibPI  rtum'ed 
to  Lodwidc  the 
founb,  Elector 
Palatine,  died  in 
the  yecrc  1511, 


Sabina  married 
10  Ulrich  Duke 
of  Wirtcbcrg, 
died  in  the  j'ccrc 
1564. 


Sidonia  married 
to  Phtliben  Mar- 
quis of  Baden. 
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William 
borne  1548, 
nuiried  Rin- 
ata.  Daughter 
10  Francis 
Duke  of  LoT- 
ajrnc  in  the 
yeere  1568. 


Ferdinand 
borne  in  the 
yecrc  1550. 


ErncKtus 
Bishop  of 
Liege,  after" 
Afchbi&hop 
and  Elector  of 
Colon,  borne 
in  the  ycrc 
•554- 


Maria  Maxi- 
milian borne 
1552, 


Maria  borne 

■5  S3)  ^"^  ™^ 
tied  to  Charles 
Arch-Duke  of 
Austria,  1S72. 


'Maximilian 
D.   of   Ba- 


varia. 


Phillip  Bi- 
thopofRat* 
itbona. 


Ferdinand 
a  Praeposi- 
lusofColcn, 
and  Chitnn- 
on  of  Trier. 


One  Sif- 
ter, Maxi- 
miliana. 
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It  was  covenanted,  and  stands  agreed  betweene  the 
House  of  the  Electors  Pallatines,  and  the  house  of  the 
Dukes  of  Bavaria,  that  upon  want  of  heircs  males,  one  of 
them  should  succeede  the  other ;  and  when  the  Daughter 
to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  in  the  time  of  the  Emperour 
Maximilian,  opposed  her  selfe  to  this  contract,  she  was 
forced  to  yeeld  to  it  by  the  Emperour. 

I  returne  to  the  Electors  Palatines.  The  Ibresaid 
Frederick  the  fourth,  Pallarine  and  Elector,  being  under 
age,  had  Duke  John  Casimire  his  fethers  brother  for  his 
Tutor,  who  at  his  brothers  death  besieged  the  Citie  of 
Colen,  in  the  name  of  the  Bishop,  whom  they  had  driven 
out  for  being  married.  This  Casimire,  in  his  brothers 
life-time  had  a  noble  inheritance  beyond  the  Rhcinc,  to 
him  and  his  heires,  and  then  hearing  of  his  brothers  death, 
hasted  to  Heidleberg,  where  he  brought  the  people  to 
obedience,  who  would  not  have  him  Administrator, 
because  he  professed  the  Reformed  Religion  after  Calvins 
doctrine,  not  after  that  of  Luther,  And  he  presently  sent 
backe  the  Emperours  Ambassadours,  who  were  come 
thither  about  that  controversie,  refiising  to  yeeld  his  right 
in  the  Tutorage  of  his  Nephew,  which  he  defended  in  the 
Imperial!  Chamber  at  Spire.  After  he  brought  up  his 
Nephew  wisely  and  religiously,  appointing  him  his  diet 
apart  with  his  Teachers  and  the  Steward  of  his  Court,  to 
whose  table  one  Profosour  of  the  University  was  daily 
invited,  who  had  charge  to  propound  a  question  to 
the  Prince,  out  of  the  Histories,  and  controversies  of 
Religion.  And  the  Prince  did  not  presently  make 
answere,  except  it  were  in  a  common  subject,  but  asked 
time  to  consider  of  it,  and  consulting  apart  with  his 
Teachers,  after  some  halfi:  houer  returned  to  give  his 
answere.  Thus  by  daily  practise  the  chiefe  accidents 
of  Histories,  and  controversies  of  Religion  were  made 
femiliar  to  him.  The  Citie  Heidelberg,  somtimcs  held 
in  Fee  from  the  Bishop  of  Wormz,  was  in  time  beutified 
with  buildings  and  an  University,  and  became  the  scale 
of  the  Electors.     The  said  Elector  Frederikc  the  fourth, 
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being  2  pupill,  was  after  the  foresaid  maaDCr  brought  up 
in  the  Retorraed  religion,  according  to  the  doctnnc  of 
Calvine:  but  in  the  meane  time  Richard  the  Duke  of 
Hunnesruck  his  next  heire,  if  hec  should  die  without 
issue  male,  did  obstinately  follow  the  reformed  doctrine 
of  Luther,  and  so  did  the  rest  of  his  kinsmen,  the  Dukes 
of  Rweybruck  {their  towne  being  so  called  of  the  two 
Bridges)  excepting  the  second  brother  of  them,  who  con- 
sented in  Religion  with  the  Elector.  This  Elector 
Frederick  the  fourth,  married  the  daughter  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  by  his  wife  of  the  French  family  de  Chaslillion. 
His  Court  was  not  great,  nor  any  way  comparable  to  that 
of  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  For  he  had  scarce  thirtie 
Gentlemen  to  attend  him,  and  to  them  he  gave  no  more 
then  some  twenty  five  Guldens  for  stipend,  which  they 
spent  upon  their  servants  that  attended  them  and  kept 
their  horses.  And  he  had  no  more  then  eight  Yeomen  for 
the  Guard  of  his  body.  Wine  was  sparingly  drawne,  and 
all  expences  made  with  great  frugalitie.  But  the  feme  of 
this  Electors  wisedome  and  affabilltie,  made  him  much 
esteemed  of  strangers,  and  while  he  conversed  with  his 
Citizens  often  comming  to  the  pubUke  place  for  exercise 
of  the  Peece  and  Crosse-bow,  and  being  easic  of  accessc, 
yet  carried  himselfe  like  a  grave  and  noble  Prince,  hee 
became  deare  to  his  subjects.  Of  whom  hee  exacted 
moderate  tribute  for  their  lands,  houses,  money,  and 
goods,  and  some  two  small  fennings  for  each  Mosse  or 
measure  of  wine.  In  five  places  upon  the  Rheine  he 
exacted  impositions  or  taxes,  which  one  ycere  with  another 
yeelded  some  twelve  or  sixteenc  thousand  French 
Crownes,  and  they  said,  that  hee  received  yccrely  some 
fifty  or  sixty  thousand  Crownes  by  the  silver  Mines  of 
Anneberg,  besides  extraordinarie  subsidies,  which  his 
subjects  use  to  grant  him  upon  occasion  of  war,  or  like  [nLiv.i36.]_ 
necessities  of  the  Commonwealth.  And  I  remember, 
when  the  Citizens  of  Strasburg  his  neighbours  made  warre 
with  the  brother  of  the  Duke  of  I^raine,  about  their 
Bishopricke,  so  as  the  Palatine  was  forced  to  levy  souldicrs 
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Cassimirc  married   the 
daughter    to    the    D.    o 
Bavaria,  he  died  1 577. 

George  gave  the  Con- 
fession of  Religion  at 
Augsburg.  _ 

William  Bishop  of 
Regcnspurg,  died  1563. 

Albert  M'.  of  thcTcu- 
tonike  Order,  being  over- 
come by  the  King  of 
Poland,  was  made  D.  of 
Prussia,  the  Order  being 
extinguished,  and  founded 
the  Universilie  at  Konigs- 
berg,  he  died  1 568. 

Five  sisters  all  married. 
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.  Joachim  the  first,  Elec- 
tor, founded  the  University 
at  Franckfort  upon  Via- 
dius,  in  the  ycre  lSo6j — 
he  maried  Elizabeth, 
daughter  to  the  King  of 
Denmark,  and  died  1535. 

Anna,  married  to  the 
King  of  Denmark  Fredc- 
riclc  the  first,  died  1521. 

Ursub  married  to  the 
Duke  of  Pomcraiiia ; 
another  Ursula  to  the 
Duke  of  Meckclburg. 

Albert  Archbishop  and 
Elector  of  Mcntz  & 
Cardinall  made  the  war  of 
Religion,  which  Lodwick 
Elector  Palatine  appeased. 
He  died  1545. 


Albert,  called  the  Alcibiades  of 
Gcrmanv,  most  warlike,  was  pro- 
scribed ay  the  Empire,  and  died 
in  banishment  in  the  yeere  I5S7. 

Marie  married  to  Frederick 
Elector  Palatine,  died  1567. 

Geo.  Fred,  recovered  Prussia 
from  the  K,  of  Poland,  &  took  il  in 
Fee  1578.  He  marriwl  EliKibeth 
of  Brandeburg  1558,  and  Sophia, 
daughter  to  tlic  D.  of  Brunswick 
1579.     He  had  five  sisters. 

By  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  he  had  Albert  Frederick 
borne  1SS3)  said  to  be  frantick,  so 
as  George  Frederick  his  uncles  son 
governed  the  Dukedome  of  Prussia, 
he  was  at  this  time  living. 

By  Dorothy  Queene  of  Denmark 
hee  had  Anna  Sophia,  married  to 
the  Duke  of  Meckclburg,  and  she 
died  I591.  Besides  males  and 
females  dying  young. 

Joachim  the  second,  Elector,  for 
killing  a  Turk,  had  a  Military 
Girdle  of  Charles  the  fift,  to  whose 
part  he  was  firmc,  and  obwincd  life 
for  the  captive  Elector  of  SaJiony,__ 
he  died  1571. 

John  leagued  with  the  Protes- 
tants, yet  served  the  Emperour  at 
his  brothers  perswasion,  but  after 
joined  with  Mauritius  Elector  of 
Saxony  against  the  Emperour,  be 
died  1570. 

Five  sisters,  Anne  married  to  the 
Duke  of  Meckclburg.  Eliubcth 
to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick.     Mar- 

firet  to  the  Duke  of  Pomem. 
liTabeth  to  George  Marquis  of 
Brandeburg.  .^nd  Catherine  to  &c. 
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By  the  daughter  of  the 
D.  of  Julec  hec  had  some 
daughters.  How  the 
Teuton  ike  Order  was 
extinguished,  and  of  the 
succession  in  Prussia  is 
formerly  apolten  in  (his 
Chapter,  and  in  the 
Geographical]  description 
of  Germany. 


Johannes  Gcorgius 
the     Elector     then 
living,  borne  in  the_ 
yeere  1525. 

Barbara  marled  to 
the  D.  of  Bregan  in 
Sitcsia. 

Elizabeth  a  Mag- 
dalcna  married  to 
Otho  D.  of  Lunc- 
burg. 

Hedvigis  maried 
to  Julius,  Duke  of 
Brunswick. 

Sophia  married  to 
the  Bairon  of  Roscn- 
burg  Viceroy  in 
Bohemia,  1 564. 


By  his  first  wife  Sophia  (as>^ 
some  say)  daughter  to  the  Count 
of  Barba,  hcc  had  Joachim 
Frederick  borne  1546,  heire  to 
the  Electorship,  at  this  time 
Administrator  of  the  Arch- 
bishop*, of  Halla.  Hec  married 
one  of  the  House  of  Brandeburg 
in  the  yeere  1 570,  &  (if  I  be  not 
deceived)  had  at  this  time  a 
second  wife,  the  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Wirtebcrg. 


By  Sabina  daughter  to  George 
Marquis  of  Brandeburg  married 
15+7,  and  dying  1574-  Hee 
had  three  daughters,  Ermund 
married  to  John  Frederick  D.~ 
ofPoincrn.  AnnaMariamarricd 
to  the  eldest  brother  D.  of 
Poinern,  and  Sophia  married  to 
Christian  Elector  of  Saxony 
15S2. 


By  Elionora  daughter  to  the 
Prince  of  Anhalt  married  1 577, 
at  the  fifty  three  yeere  of  his 
age,  and  fourteenth  of  her  age, 
he  had  three  sonncs,  Christian, 
and  Joachim  Ernest,  and  a  third 
whose  name  I  know  not ;  and 
in  the  yeere  1 593,  when  he  was 
67  yecres  oM,  he  had  a  daughter, 
besides  two  other  daughters 
formerly  bcgoncn. 
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TitSfiniuaii      Hitherto  I  have  spoken  of  the  Temporall  Electors. 

Blteun.  The  second  among  the  Spirituall  Electors  is  the  Arch- 

bishop of  Mentz,  which  Seate,  when  I  passed  through 
Germany,  was  possessed  by  Wolfgang  of  the  noble  Family 
of  Dalberg,  and  all  his  Kinsmen,  dwelling  neare  Heidel- 
berg, were  of  the  Reformed  Religion  after  the  doctrine  of 
Luther,  and  therefore  lesse  esteemed  him,  who  nothwith- 
standing  was  thought  no  enemie  to  the  Reformed 
Religion,  but  rather  willing  to  permit  it,  did  he  not  feare 
the  opposition  of  the  Chapter.  For  Gebhard  Truchsesse 
Arch-bishop  of  Colen  and  tlector,  had  lately  bin  deposed, 
and  another  placed  in  that  Seate,  because  he  maried  Agnes 
Countcsse  of  Mansfield,  with  whom  at  that  time  he  lived, 
being  made  a  Cannon  at  Strasburg,  (for  that  citie  having 
abolished  the  Roman  Religion,  yet  kept  the  places  of 
Cannons  without  any  bond  of  superstition,  ana  used  to 
bestow  them  onely  upon  Princes  and  Gentlemen  of  the 
Reformed  Religion),  and  in  this  citie  he  then  lived  a  quiet 
life,  after  he  had  in  vainc  tried  by  force  of  Armes  to 
regaine  that  Arch-Bishoprick.  The  third  Spiritiull 
Elector,  but  first  by  institution,  is  the  Arch-Bishop  of 
Trier,  a  Citie  seated  beyond  the  Rhcinc,  upon  the  confines 
of  France,  which  Seate,  when  I  passed  through  Germany,, 
was  possessed  by  John  (if  I  mistake  not  his  name)  of  th( 
Noble  Family  of  Schonbut^.  And  whereas  the  other 
Electors  dwell  in  the  cities  whereof  they  are  named  for  the 
most  part,  his  continuall  abode  was  at  the  castle  Erbrot- 
steine,  seated  neare  the  Rhcine,  some  halfc  daies  journey 
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from   Trier.      All    these   Arch-Bishops   have    not   onely 
Spiritual!  but  also  Temporall  power  in  all  their  Territories. 

The  Families  of  the  Langraves  of  Hessen  is  derived  Tit 
from  Lambert  Count  of  Hannow,  who  died  in  the  yeere  ^'W^rw 
1015.     Of  his  first  branch  come  the  Margraves  of  Berg,  "■' 
and  also  the  Barrens  of  Grimberg.     Of  the  second  branch 
come  the  Langra\'es  of  Hessen,  whose  Progenitor  Lod- 
wick,  called  the  Gentle,  being  chosen  Emperour,  refused 
that  burthen,  and  died  in  the  yeere  1458.     Phillip  united 
to  the  Protestant  Princes  in  the  league  of  Smalcald,  and 
joyning  his  forces  with  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  against  the 
Emperour  Cliarles  the  fifth,  was  perswaded  by  his  friends, 
when  the  Electors  Army  was  broken,  to  yecid  himsclfc  to 
the  Emperour,  by  whom  he  was  kept  prisoner  for  a  time, 
contrary  to  promise.     He  founded  the  Univcrsitie  at  Mar- 
purg,  and  died  in  the  yeere  1567. 

I 


The  said  Phillip  married  the  Daughter 
to  the  Duke  of  Meckclburg,  and  by  her 
had  the  following  issue.  | 


His  Sister  Elizabeth 
was  married  to  John 
Duke  of  Saxonie. 
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The  foresaid  WiUiam  Langrave  of  Hessen,  of  his 
chicfe  City  called  the  Langrave  of  Cassiles,  had  in  dividon 
with  his  brethren  halfe  his  Fathers  inheritance,  the  other 
halfe  being  divided  betweene  his  two  brothers.  And 
since  that  time  I  heard,  that  his  brother  Lodwick  of  Mar- 
purg  was  dead  without  issue ;  and  that  his  fourth  part 
of  tnis  inheritance  was  returned  to  Mauritius,  eldest  sonne 
to  William.  Yet  because  Mauritius  was  addicted  to  the 
reformed  Religion,  after  the  doctrine  of  Calvin,  which  hcc 
and  his  Courtiers  with  many  subjects  professed,  howso- 
ever hee  had  not  yet  made  any  generall  alteration,  whereas 
his  Uncle  Lodwick  persisted  in  the  doctrine  of  Luther, 
I  remember  the  common  speech  in  the  land  of  Hessen, 
that  Lodwick  had  threatiied  his  Nephew  Mauritius  to 
disinherit  him,  and  give  his  lands  to  the  children  of  his 
brother  George  of  Dormstatt,  if  he  made  any  generall 
alteration  in  Religion. 

I  have  formerly  said,  that  the  dignity  of  the  Empire 
decaying,  many  Principalities  were  given  in  Fee,  and  the 
Lords  thereof  became  absolute  Princes.  At  that  time 
many  great  Cities  were  immediately  subject  to  the  Empire, 
whereof  many  were  at  sundrie  times  after  ingagcd  for 
money  to  the  said  Princes.  At  last  the  power  of  the 
Empire  being  more  fallen  by  many  Civill  warres  raised 
by  the  Popes,  to  confirmc  their  usurped  power  over  the 
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Empcrours,  these  Cities  with  money  bought  their  liberty, 
partly  of  the  Empcrours,  partly  of  the  said  Princes,  from 
which  time  these  Cities  being  called  Imperiall,  and  having 
freedome  with  ahs61ut6  power,  became  daily  more  ana 
more  beautifiecl  with- buildings,  and  strong  by  fortifica- 
tions i  '  yet  some  Cities  still  subject  to  divers  Princes, 
.  yeeld  not  to  them  in  beauty  and  strength,  as  Dresden  and 
[Leipzig  subject  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony;  Monach  and 
Jngolstat  subject  to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria;  and  Brcslaw 
the  chiefe  Citie  of  Silesia,  a  Province  joyncd  to  the  King- 
dome  of  Bohemia. 

The  Emperour  at  his  election  swcarcs,  that  hee  will 
maintaine  these  Cities  in  their  freedome,  and  not  suffer 
them  to  be  drawne  backe  to  the  subjection  of  the  Empire, 
3r  the  said  Princes.  Also  I  have  formerly  spoken  of  the 
many  and  just  suspitions  bctwecnc  the  Emperour,  the 
Princes,  and  these  Free  Cities,  which  it  were  necdlcsse  to 
repeate.  Of  old  the  great  Cities  of  the  Empire  were 
ninety  sixe  in  number,  but  many  of  them  have  since  been 
alienated  to  the  Princes  of  Netherland,  or  united  by 
League  to  the  Cantons  of  Swcitzcrland,  so  at  this  day 
there  remaine  only  sixty  Free  Cities  of  the  Empire. 

Of  the  Common-wealths  of  these  Cities,  it  shall  suffice 
tin  generall  to  have  said,  that  the  Governemcnt  is  very 
moderate   and   equall.     The  Patrttians   live   upon   their 
revenues,  as  Gentlemen.     The  Plebeans  intend  Trafiique 
and  Shop-keeping ;   and  bee  they  never  so  rich,  never  so 
wise,  can  never  become  Patritians,  but  still  keepe  their 
owne  rancke,  as  all  other  Orders  doe.      And  the  Artisans 
80  they  keepe  the  Lawes,  {which  bind  the  highest  as  well  [[|[.iv.i4a 
'as  them)  are  secure  from  the  injuries  of  any  greater  man. 
In  civill  causes  they  judge  not  after  strict  Law,  but  accord- 
{.ing  to  equity,  and  winiout  delay :     but  more  easily  to 
.conjecture  or  all  in  generall,  it  will  not  be  amisse  par- 
ticularly to  observe  the  governement  of  some  few. 

And  because  Nurnberg  is  one  of  the  chiefe,  I  will 
bcginnc  with  it.  The  Margraves  of  Brandeburg  were  of 
old  Burgraves  of  Nurnberg,  till  Fredericke  the  fourth 
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about  the  yeere  1414,  sold  that  his  right,  and  the  Castle ' 
Nurnbcrg  to   the    Citizens  thereof.     Altiert   his  sor 
called  the  Achilles  of  Germany,  for  some  duety  denied 
him,   made   warre    upon    the   City,  drawing   sevcnteei 
Princes  to  take  his  part,  as  the  other  free  Cities  assiste 
Tit  Nurnberg.     At  this  day  the  Margrave  of  Anspach, " 

Margravi  cf  of  that  Family,  cals  himselfc  Burgrave  of  Nurnbcrg,  bi 
A»tfa(h.  ^^  onely  the  bare  title,  without  any  command  in  ' 
City :  yet  because  his  lands  lie  on  some  sides  under 
very  wals  thereof,  the  Citizens  repute  him  a  dangeroi 
neighbour.  The  common  report  was,  that  this  Margrai; 
had  lately  sold  to  the  Gty  a  great  wood,  growing  ver 
necre  the  walles  thereof,  and  that  shortly  after  hec  was 
variance  with  them,  as  if  hce  had  sold  onely  the  wood,  ar 
not  the  soylc,  so  as  (if  vulgar  speech  may  be  belcevcc 
they  were  forced  againc  to  buy  the  ground :  And  yet  h 
hatn  not  renouncea  his  right  of  hunting  therein,  which  hd 
challcngcth  proper  to  himselfc.  Give  me  leave  to  digrcsafl 
so  much  from  my  purpose,  as  to  say,  that  the  neighooui 
hood  of  this  Margrave,  is  no  Icsse  suspected  by  tl 
free  City  Wasenburg,  not  ferre  distant,  where  upon 
mountaine  in  his  ownc  ground,  hanging  over  the  City,  ' 
hath  built  a  strong  Castle.  And  because  all  the  street* 
of  that  little  City  lie  open  to  it,  the  Citizens  when  fir 
he  beganne  to  build,  complained  to  the  Emperour  of  tha 
wrong,  and  obtained  letters  to  command  the  Margrave  td 
build  no  further,  but  he  not  onely  disobeyed  those  letter^ 
but  built  the  same  with  more  speed  and  strength.  Noi 
I  returne  to  Nurnberg,  the  Common-wealth  whereof 
Aristocraticall.  The  great  CounscU  hath  no  set  numbc 
but  commonly  consists  of  some  three  hundred  persona 
whereof  many  are  Patricians,  living  honourably  upon  theii 
rents,  as  Gentlemen,  others  arc  Merchants,  and  some  fci 
Artisans,  of  the  best  and  richest  workcmcn.  The  Senata 
referres  to  this  Counscll,  the  impositions  of  tributes,  atid 
the  decrees  of  peace  and  warre,  which  Subjects  of  Counsel 
being  rare,  this  Counscll  is  seldome  called  together,  bi 
the  authority  of  them  is  so  great,  as  the  scales  of  any  twc 
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of  them,  set  to  any  last  Testament,  serves  in  steed  of  seaven 
witocsses  required  by  the  Civili  Law.  Out  of  this  great 
Counsell,  the  new  Senate  is  yeerely  chosen,  and  when  the 
time  of  Election  is  at  hand,  thi<i  great  Counsel  names  a 
Consull  and  a  Scabine,  of  the  Gentlemen  called  ancient, 
or  out  of  the  cheefc  of  the  next  Order;  and  in  like  sort 
the  old  Senate  of  the  yeerc  past,  names  three  of  the 
ancient  Gentlemen.  These  five  arc  called  the  Electors  of 
the  new  Senate,  and  as  soone  as  they  arc  chosen,  all 
Magistracy  ceascth.  Then  these  Electors  being  swome, 
are  shut  up  into  a  Chamber,  whence  they  come  not  forth, 
till  they  have  chosen  twenty  six  Consuls  and  Scabines,  of 
each  thirteen.  Then  they  chuse  the  rest  of  the  new 
Senate,  and  assoone  as  they  arc  chosen,  they  name  among 
themselves  those  that  arc  called  ancient,  which  are  com- 
monly the  same  men,  except  some  bee  put  in  the  place  of 
them  that  are  dead,  for  it  is  a  disgrace  to  be  put  from 
that  dignity.  This  Election  is  made  in  one  day,  and  the 
Senate  consists  of  forty  persons,  whereof  thirty  foure  are 
Patricians  or  Gentlemen,  and  so  the  governemeot  is 
especially  in  the  hands  of  the  Gentlemen,  as  a  thing 
whereof  they  hold  the  common  people  to  be  uncapable. 
Of  these  Cientlemcn  are  held  the  seven  Men,  and  the 
Senate  of  the  ancient,  as  also  the  Captaines  and  Treasurers. 

To  be  a  Doctor  of  the  Civili  Law,  makes  a  Gentleman,  Ttt  Dtiitn 
or  any  other,  to  be  uncapeable  of  a  Senators  place.     But  '^!\. 
when  in  dificult  cases  they  nccde  the  advise  of  Doctors,     '*"' 
they  send  two  Senators  to  consult  with  them,  who  relate 
their    judgment    to    the    Senate.      For   this   cause,    and 
because  all  judgments  are  according  to  equity,  not  after 
the  strict  Law,  there  be  fewe  Doctors  in  that  Citty,  neither 
have  they  many  Advocates;    the  Senate  giving  stipend 
only  to  mure,  who  plead  all  causes.     Yet  the  Ciity  intcr- 
taines  some  Doctors,  to  advise  them,  as  I  formerly  said, 
&  to  assist  them  in  judgment,  exhibiting  the  cause  in  [Ill.iv.141.] 
writinp,  as  also  to  be   Ambassadors.     To  the  said   34 
Gentlemen,  8  Plebeans  are  added,  which  make  the  said 
Senate,  and   these  Plebeans  have  free   voyces,  but  are 
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removed  from  secret  Counsels,  and  having  liberty  to  be 
absent,  seldomc  iricctc  with  the  Senate,  except  they  be 
called.  So  as  the  common  people  have  little  or  no 
authorttie,  and  arc  kept  under,  in  so  much  as  meetings 
(excepting  funerals  and  like  ceremonies)  and  walkings  by 
night  are  forbidden,  yet  they  have  their  priviledges  in- 
violably kept,  and  live  in  great  libertie,  under  a  most 
eouall  govcrnemcnt.  Of  these  Gentlemen  governing  the 
Citic,  they  have  (as  I  have  heard)  twenty  cient  honourable 
Families  or  there  about.  And  of  the  said  thirty  foure 
Gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  eight  are  called  the  Ancient, 
who  like  old  soldiers  arc  freed  from  service,  the  other 
twcntie  sixc  diligently  attending  the  publike  affaires,  with 
capitall  and  Civill  judgements,  and  one  of  them  is  chosen, 
to  intertaine  passengers  worthy  of  Honor,  by  presenting 
wine  to  them  in  name  of  the  Senate,  and  also  to  call  the 
Senate  together,  to  propound  the  causes  upon  which  they 
deliberate;  to  aske  their  Voyces,  and  to  doe  many  like 
duties.  These  twenty  sixe  Gentlemen  are  divided  into 
thirteenc  Consuls,  and  thirteene  Scabines,  and  these 
Scabines  judge  capitall  causes  (lirst  examined  by  the  whole 
Senate)  as  the  Consuls  judge  Civtll  causes.  And  they  so 
divide  the  yeere  bctweene  them,  as  each  of  them  tor  a 
moneth  is  Consul!  or  Scabine.  Out  of  them  are  chosen 
seven  men,  who  have  the  greatest  authority,  and  deter- 
mine all  secrets  of  State,  and  to  them  the  Treasurers  make 
account.  And  howsoever  two  of  one  Family  may  be 
Senators,  yet  two  of  one  Family  cannot  be  of  these  seven 
men.  Three  of  these  seven  are  chosen  Captaines,  who 
have  the  keeping  of  the  Armory,  and  the  kcycs  of  the 
Gates,  and  upon  any  tumult  all  ilie  to  them,  and  yeeld 
them  obedience.  Two  of  these  Captaines  arc  Treasurers, 
whereof  the  chiefe  hath  the  first  place  in  all  Assemblies. 
To  these  Treasurers  one  of  the  Plebcans  is  added,  to 
oversee  the  expence  of  the  trcasiirc,  and  two  of  the  best 
sort  of  the  Plebeans  are  Clerkcs  of  the  Exchequer,  but 
onely  the  two  chiefe  Treasurers  disburse  and  lay  up  all 
moneys.      They    have    in    all    publike    Counsels    two 
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Chauncellors,  whereof  one  alwaies  attends  the  Counscll  of 
seven  men,  and  these  Chauncellors  write  the  Decrees  of 
Counscll,  receive  and  reade,  write  and  send,  all  letters, 
being  as  Secretaries,  and  they  have  sixc  Clcrkes  to  write 
under  them.  All  the  Senators  have  their  several!  stipends 
out  of  the  common  Treasure.  Each  of  the  seven  men 
hath  yeerely  five  hundred  Guldens,  besides  gainefiill 
Offices,  as  the  keeping  of  the  Scales,  and  each  Treasurer 
hath  eight  hundred  Guldens,  and  each  Chaunccllor  two 
hundred  Guldens  yeerely.  In  Judgements  they  doc  not 
much  use  the  pleadings  of  Proctors  or  Advocates,  but  use 
to  judge  summarily  upon  oath,  or  to  appoint  Arbiters  to 
compound  controversies. 

But  among  the  Courts  of  Judgements,  one  is  of  five  Tit  Ctartr  9/  1 
men,  from  wnom  there  is  no  ^peale,  yet  they  refi:rre  the  Jf^gffft- 
greatest  causes  to  the  Senate.  The  second  Court  is  of  eight 
men,  and  hath  two  Tribunals,  where  the  causes  of  citizou 
are  determined,  which  exceede  not  the  value  of  thirtie 
two  Crownes,  and  these  two  Tribunals  in  greater  causes 
arc  united,  and  have  three  of  foure  Doctors  appointed  by 
the  Senate  to  advise  them;  for  oncly  the  Scahines Judge, 
and  from  these  Tribunals  appeale  is  granted  to  the  Senate, 
if  the  cause  exceede  the  value  of  five  hundred  Crownes. 
These  chuse  a  Judge  to  see  their  Decrees  put  in  execution, 
and  to  sec  capital!  offenders  executed.  They  appoint  a 
Judge  for  the  Villages  and  territories  subject  to  the  City, 
for  whose  assistance  the  Senate  chuseth  some  out  of  tlie 
great  Counsel!.  These  weekely  give  the  Law  to  the 
Villages  and  Country  people,  and  by  the  exercise  of  this 
Office,  the  Judges  are  inamed  for  the  Office  of  Scabines. 
Also  they  chuse  a  Judge  to  have  care  of  the  Faires  and 
Markets,  who  sets  the  price  of  Bread,  Flesh,  and  all  thinp 
there  sold,  and  he  hath  foure  Senators  to  assist  him  in 
weekely  inquiring  after  the  workes  of  Artificers,  that  they 
sell  no  unperfect  workes,  nor  use  any  fraude.  Of  the 
Senators,  three  arc  chosen  supreme  Tutors  for  pupils  and 
widowes,  who  divide  inheritances,  see  that  all  Testaments 
be  performed,  and  appoint  new  Tutors,  in  case  the  old  bee 
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dead,  suspected,  or  absem.  These  supreme  Tutors  pro- 
vide, that  the  moneis  of  pupils  be  put  forth  to  use,  and 
that  the  profit  returnes  to  the  pupills.     They  receive  the       | 

[Ill.iv.t+i.]  accompts  of  the  Tutors,  and  provide  that  the  Pupils  be 
religiously  and  honestly  brougnt  up.     One  Senator  is  set 
over  each  Church,  Monastery,  and  Almes  house,  to  see 
the  revenues  well  administred,  and  to  promote  the  causes 
thereunto  belonging.     Five  Governors  are  set  over  the       , 
Territory  without  the  walls,  among  which,  the  Chancelor  fl 
hath  yearly  one  hundreth  Crownes,  each  of  the  rest  twenty  ^ 
five  Crownes  for  stipend.     In  time  of  warrc,  they  chuse 
seven  Senators,  who  take  upon  them  the  care  to  provide 
all  necessaries  for  the  same.     I  undcrstoode  there,  that  not 
long  before,  they  had  numbred  in  the  City  twenty  two 
thousand  Artificers,  servants,  and  people  of  inferior  rank,  H 
and  that  the  last  subsidy  imposed  in  time  of  warrc,  was  ^ 
one  Gold  Gulden  in  the  hundreth,  of  every  mans  movable 
and  unmovable  goods,  and  one  gold  Gulden  by  the  Pole, 
for  all  such  as  had  neither  inheritance  nor  Art  to  live  upon. 

jfugiiitTg.  Augsburg  is  one  of  the  Impcriall  Cities  (vulgarly  Ein 

Reichs  start)  and  in  the  yearc  1364.  the  Senate  consisted 
of  two  Patritian  Consuls,  and  of  ten  Marchants,  and 
seaven  Artisans,  with  fHiwer  of  Tribunes,  all  yearly 
chosen.  The  Emperor  Charles  the  4  gave  the  City  new 
priviliges,  &  confirmed  the  old,  because  the  Citizens  swore 
obedience  to  his  Sonne.  And  the  Emperor  Sigismund 
confirmed  and  increased  the  same.  When  the  Emperour 
Charles  the  fifth  held  a  Parliament  in  this  Citty,  (as  nuny  j 
Parliaments  have  beene  held  there)  the  old  honour  was  fl 
restored  to  the  Patritians,  &  the  Plebean  Tribunes  were  " 
taken  away,  two  Advocates  being  set  in  their  roomes. 
Two  Gentlemen  Consuls,  at  this  day  govcrnc  the  City, 
with  six  Judges  for  criminall  causes,  whereof  three  are 
Gentlemen,  two  Citizens,  one  Plebean.  These  are  chosen 
by  the  great  Senate,  consisting  of  those  three  Orders ;  but 
in  causes  of  Religion,  the  City  is  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Bishop  of  Tilling.  This  City  hath  many  noble 
and  rich  Merchant.^,  whereof  many  have  privilcdgcs  of 
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Barrons,  *aA  some  of  Earles ;  and  among  them,  the  chiefe 
Family  is  of  the  Fuggari,  lamously  knowne,  being  at  this  ^'*'  Fam/jt/ 
time  both  boyes  and  men  some  thirty  in  number,  and  the  '* ''£«''"■ 
chiefe  of  them  was  Markc  of  the  Fuggari,  who  had 
married  ibc  Daughter  to  the  Earlc  of  Schwartzcnburg, 
and  was  much  delighted  in  the  gathering  of  antiquities, 
with  much  curtesie  using  to  shew  the  same  to  such 
passengers  as  tooke  pleasure  therein.  Three  Cozens  of 
this  Family  had  great  and  large,  but  dispcrscdly  scattered 
possessions,  besides  that  they  were  rich  in  treasure,  for 
supply  whereof,  the  Emperour  Charles  the  fifth,  and  his 
Sonne  PhilHp  King  of  Spaine,  often  made  use  of  them, 
ingaging  to  them  the  impositions  &  custome  of  Havens 
for  ready  money,  and  giving  them  great  priviledgcs  of 
trafficke.  In  which  kind  the  said  King  of  Spamc  so 
obliged  them  to  him,  as  the  heart  being  alwaies  where  the 
treasure  is,  hee  made  them  no  lesse  obsequious  to  him 
then  subjects,  so  difficult  a  thing  is  it,  for  covetous 
Merchants  to  preserve  their  liberty.  Great  jealousies  were 
betweene  this  City  and  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  whose  terri- 
tory extends  to  the  very  wallcs  of  the  City.  And  I 
remember  at  my  last  passage  through  Augsburg,  this 
Duke  attempted  to  stop  the  course  of  water  from  the 
City,  whereupon  the  Citizens  sent  out  Souldiers  to  beate 
backe  the  Dukes  workcmen,  but  the  controversie  was 
Boone  after  appeased,  and  came  not  to  blowes.  They 
perpetually,  even  in  time  of  peace,  keepe  some  five 
hundred  Souldiers  in  the  City,  who  dwell  in  a  streete  by 
themselves,  and  the  City  being  seated  upon  the  mouth  of 
the  Alpes,  leading  into  Italy,  and  the  Citizens  being 
diligent  in  trafficke,  it  cannot  be  that  it  should  not  abound 
in  riches.  Augsburg  in  the  foresaid  Parliament  held 
there,  after  Charles  the  fifth  had  overcome  the  Protestant 
Princes,  was  said  to  have  bought  (heir  peace  of  the 
Emperour  with  3000  gold  guldens.  I  know  not  for  what 
cause  they  are  severe  towards  strangers,  but  I  observed, 
that  they  have  a  Law  forbidding  strangers  to  dwell  in  the 
City,  allowing  them  onely  a  short  time  of  abode,  and 
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during  the  same,  curiously  observing  what  business«  they 
have. 

Strasburg  is  also  a  free  City  of  the  Empire,  and  (as  the 
rest)  governed  by  a  Senate  yecrely  chosen :  for  howsoever 
it  is  one  of  the  Cities  leagued  with  the  Cantons  of 
Swcitzcrland,  yet  it  is  still  numbered  among  the  free 
Imperiall  Cities:  And  it  is  stately  built,  and  rich  in 
treasure,  for  so  it  must  needes  be,  since  the  ordinary 
tributes  and  taxes  are  so  great,  as  I  have  heard  the  Citizens 
profcssc,  that  they  yeercly  pay  one  doUcr  in  a  thousand, 
for  the  value  of  their  movable  and  also  unmovcablc  goods, 
{wherein  the  full  value  of  Land,  not  the  yeercly  rent,  is 
reckoned),  and  that  if  any  fraud  be  detected,  in  the  last 
Testament,  or  otherwise,  the  heire  or  the  party  offending 
(if  hee  live)  is  deepely  fined  for  the  same.  While  I  pa$$ed 
through  the  City,  they  had  begun  a  warre  with  the  Duke 
of  Loraine,  about  the  choice  of  their  Bishop,  which  warre 
they  had  unprovidently  denounced,  before  they  had  levied 
Souldicrs,  or  made  provisions  to  make  it,  so  as  their  terri- 
tories were  exposed  to  many  oppressions,  before  they 
could  gather  troopes  to  defend  them,  and  offend  the 
enemy :  And  it  was  vulgarly  reported,  that  they  could 
deliberate  of  nothing  in  counscll  so  secretly,  as  it  was  not 
presently  made  knowne  to  the  enemy. 

The  Imperiall  City  Franckfort,  is  famous  for  the  two 
yecrely  Marts,  one  at  Midlent,  the  other  at  the  middest  of 
September,  at  which  times  all  neighbour  Princes  keepe 
Horsemen  to  guard  the  Merchants  passing  that  way,  to 
which  Horsemen  I  remember  that  each  passenger  gave  6 
creitzers,  either  of  duty  or  in  curtesie,  for  his  person. 
Also  this  City  is  famous  for  another  priviledge  contained 
in  the  Lawes  of  the  Golden  Bulla,  namdy,  that  aD 
Emperours  must  be  chosen  there,  and  in  case  two 
Emperours  be  chosen,  the  same  Law  defines,  that  if  one 
of  them  shall  besiege  the  City,  and  there  expect  his  enemy 
hal^  a  moneth,  and  if  tn  that  time  he  come  not  to  breake 
the  siege,  then  it  shall  be  free  for  the  City  to  receive  the 
first,  as  having  the  victory:    For  of  old  custome  the  new 
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chosen  Emperours  keepe  their  coronation  Feast  in  this 
City,  with  great  magnificence,  which  was  lastly  kept  {as 
they  said)  by  Maximilian  the  second,  at  which  time  among 
other  solemnities,  they  roasted  an  Oxe  in  the  middcst  of 
the  field  for  the  people,  and  when  the  Marshal  of  the 
Court  had  cut  a  peecc  as  for  the  Emperor,  the  rest  of  the 
Oxe  was  in  a  moment  rent  in  peeees  by  the  common 
people. 

I  must  make  at  least  some  mention  of  the  Cities  lying 
upon  the  Sea  of  Germany  towards  the  North,  whereoT 
most  are  not  oncly  called  free,  because  they  are  Imperiall 
Cities,  but  by  the  same  name,  though  in  divers  significa- 
tion, are  called  Hans  stetcn,  that  is.  Free  Cities,  in  respect 
of  the  priviiedges  of  traflficke  granted  to  them  of  old  in 
the  neighbour  Countries. 

Among  these  Lubecke  is  the  chiefe  of  the  neighbor  LuStd. 
Cities  jomed  in  league  for  common  defence,  whither  the 
Senators  of  all  the  other  Cities  come  once  in  the  yeere,  to 
consult  of  publike  affaires.  The  territory  of  the  City 
reacheth  not  above  a  German  mile,  but  after  some  few 
mites  distance,  there  is  a  certaine  Towne  which  belongs 
to  Lubecke  and  Hamburg,  by  common  right,  being 
ingaged  to  them  for  money  by  the  Duke  of  Lower  Saxony, 
of  whom  they  after  bought  the  rest  of  his  Inheritance. 
This  Towne  for  sixe  yeeres  space  was  wont  to  be  kept  by 
those  of  Lubecke,  appointing  the  Govcrnour,  and  receiv- 
ing the  rents ;  which  time  ended,  those  of  Hamburg  were 
wont  to  have  it  in  like  sort  for  sixe  yeeres,  and 
so  by  turnes  they  were  wont  to  enjoy  it.  Lubecke 
of  old  had  a  Duke,  till  it  was  subjected  to  the 
Empire  by  the  Emperour  Fredericke  the  first,  after 
whose  death  it  became  subject  to  their  Duke  againe, 
and  after  five  yeeres  became  subj^t  to  the  Danes, 
but  by  the  helpe  of  Fredericke  the  scond  it  freed  it  selfe 
from  the  Danes  in  the  yeere  1226,  and  after  by  favour  of 
the  Emperours  obtained  freedomc  and  absolute  power: 
Both  Lubecke  and  Hamburg  are  said  of  old  to  have 
acknowledged  the  Kings  of  Denmarke,  but  at  last  expel- 
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ling  the  Kings  Proctors,  they  became  free,  and  submitted 
themselves  to  the  defence  of  the  Empire:  For  which 
cause  to  this  day  they  warily  observe  the  actions  of  the 
Kings  of  Dcnmarkc,  and  live  in  fcarc  and  suspition  of 
their  attempts,  and  howsoever  they  have  freedomc  and 
absolute  power,  yet  they  arc  carefull  to  have  the  favour 
of  the  Kings  of  Dcnmarke,  because  they  have  power  to 
hinder  their  trafiicke  in  the  Baliike  Sea:  yet  sometimes 
leagued  with  the  neighbour  cities  (which  in  the  common 
cause  of  freedome  are  easily  drawne  to  give  mutuall  aide), 
they  have  made  warres  against  the  Kmgs  of  Denmarke 
with  good  successe.  Lubecke  is  commended  for  just 
government,  (not  to  speake  of  their  hospitality,  very 
niire  and  uniforme  buildings,  and  the  very  pleasant  seate 
of  the  Towne).  It  is  governed  by  the  civill  Law,  and  by 
statutes  made  by  the  &nate ;  as  also  some  made  by  the 
[III.iv.144.]  consent  of  the  confederate  cities.  No  appeale  to  Uni- 
versities or  to  the  Chamber  of  the  Empire  is  admitted, 
except  the  cause  be  above  the  value  of  five  hundred 
dollers.  They  lately  made  sumptuary  Lawes,  restraining 
the  number  of  guests  and  dishes  in  Feasts,  with  penalties 
according  to  the  excessc.  The  Citizens  yeerely  chuse 
twenty  new  Senators,  and  this  Senator  chuseth  of  their 
number  fourc  Consuls,  with  a  Judge  skiifull  in  the  civill 
Lawes.  These  Magistrates  define  all  civill  and  criminal 
causes,  the  whole  Senate  first  examining  them,  and  judge- 
ments are  given  by  common  consent  with  the  doorcs  shut : 
but  when  any  capitall  judgement  is  to  be  executed,  at  the 
day  appointed  to  the  Malefiictor,  and  the  very  houre  he  is 
to  die,  the  hangman  pronounceth  the  sentence  in  the 
market  place.  The  consuls  take  the  highest  place  by 
turnes,  one  jn  the  morning,  the  other  in  the  afternoone, 
at  which  times  they  also  by  turnes  hearc  Ambassadours, 
and  receive  complaints.  Many  Offices  are  dcvided  among 
the  Senators,  two  gather  the  rents,  others  have  care  of  the 
wines,  (which  arc  sold  in  a  publike  house  to  pubtike  use, 
no  private  man  being  allowed  to  make  that  gaJne),  others 
oversee  the  buildings,  that  they  be  uniforme  and  strongly 
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buiit,  and  free  from  daoger  of  &er,  and  likewise  the 
fortifications  of  the  City.  I-oure  Serjeants  attired  in  red 
gowncsi  attend  the  Senate,  and  summon  men  to  appeare, 
(ocsidcs  twelve  infcriour  Serjeants),  and  they  neither  carry 
Sword  nor  any  Mace  before  the  Magistrates,  but  follow 
them  in  the  strcctes  like  Servants.  They  doe  not 
imprison  any  debtor  or  light  offender,  but  onely  summon 
such  to  appcare  before  the  Magistrate,  and  declare  to  them 
the  fines  imposed  for  not  appearing :  but  they  34}prehend 
capitall  offenders,  and  prevent  their  escape  by  flight.  Zt 
is  not  lawfiiU  for  a  creditor  to  put  his  debtor  in  prison, 
but  after  a  set  time  and  with  cautions,  prescribed  in  the 
Law  of  Saxony,  wherein  notwithstanding,  they  of 
Lubeckc  so  favour  strangers,  as  they  onely  have  right  in 
this  kind  with  expedition,  and  have  a  proper  tribunall  (or 
seate  of  judgement)  for  themselves  onely:  yet  herein 
they  sceme  not  favourable  to  strangers,  in  that  they  permit 
them  not  to  dwell  in  the  City,  otherwise  they  doe  as  the 
common  use  is,  to  keepe  all  commodities  in  the  hands 
of  Citizens,  not  to  be  sold  to  strangers,  but  by  a  Citizen, 
especially  since  without  the  hclpc  of  stranga:^  they  have 
their  owne  ships  to  bring  in  and  carry  out  all  commodities. 

Hamburg  is  in  like  sort  governed,  but  I  cannot  so  much  Himiarg. 
commend  them  for  hospitafity,  being  rude  to  all  stratigcrs, 
and  malicious  to  Englishmen  above  others,  for  no  other 
cause  then  for  that  our  Merchants  leaving  that  City,  seated 
themselves  at  Stoade :  so  as  it  was  not  safe  for  any 
stranger,  much  lesse  for  an  Englishman,  to  walke  abroadc 
after  dinner,  when  the  common  people  arc  generally  heated 
with  drinke :  And  the  very  Justice  was  herein  conmionly 
taxed,  not  that  they  punished  whoredom  (which  no  good 
man  will  disallow)  but  that  they  permitted  whores  in  great 
multitudes,  and  yet  favoured  the  knavery  of  the  Sergeants, 
who  combining  with  the  whores,  intrapped  men  in  their 
houses,  so  as  not  onely  the  whores  &  Sergeants  made 
profit  thereby,  but  the  very  Magistrates  were  justly 
suspected,  to  approve  this  course  for  their  owne  gaine. 

Brunswick  an  Imperlall  City,  worthily  to  be  numbrcd  BramwUkt. 
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among  the  chcefi:,  &  so  called  as  the  Village  of  Bruno,  w 
not  farre  distant  from  Hamburg,  and  seated  in  the  center 
of  Saxony,  -^as  of  old  (as  they  say)  the  Metropolitan  City 
therof.  It  consists  of  five  Cities  gathered  into  one, 
whcrof  each  hath  his  severall  priviledges,  and  they  are 
thus  seated,  Alstatt  is  the  part  on  the  West  side,  Ncwstatt 
on  the  North  side,  Imsacke  the  part  towards  the  East, 
Imhageu,  &  Altweg  (built  first  of  all  the  rest)  are  the  part 
towards  the  South.  And  howsoever  alt  these  have  each 
their  severall  Senators  and  priviledges,  yet  all  of  them 
jointly  making  the  city  of  Brunswick,  live  under  one 
common  Law  and  government,  the  Senators  of  each  by 
yerely  courses  governing  the  whole  body  of  that  common- 
wealth. For  howsoever  tenn  Consuls  be  y^rly  chosen, 
two  of  each  City,  yet  to  the  two  Consuls  of  that  City 
which  by  course  is  to  govern  for  the  yeere,  the  other  eight 
as  inferiour,  and  much  more  all  the  Senators  of  the  five 
Cities,  ycelde  for  the  time  great  reverence  in  the  Senate 
and  all  meetings,  and  great  obedience  in  all  things  com- 
manded. One  Senate  house  is  common  to  all  the  five 
Cities,  yet  each  of  them  hath  also  a  private  Senate-house. 
[III.iv.14;.]  The  forme  of  the  publike  governement  is  Democraticail 
(or  popular.)  They  live  in  such  feare  of  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  lest  he  should  take  away  their  liberty,  as  they 
have  not  onely  fortified  the  Towne  very  strongly  against 
assaults  or  sieges,  but  also  willingly  imploy  their  Citizens 
in  forraigne  warres  as  hired  souldiers,  insomuch  as  no  man 
is  made  free  who  hath  not  first  served  one  or  two  yccrcs 
in  the  warres. 

The  Dukes  of  Brunswick  &  of  Luneburg,  derive  their 
pedegree  from  one  root,  namely,  from  the  old  fitmity  of 
the  Dukes  of  Bavaria :  for  Hcnrie  called  the  Lion,  D. 
of  Bavaria,  (who  was  Duke  and  Elector  of  Saxony  also, 
commanding  a  most  ample  Territory),  being  proscribed 
by  the  Emperaur,  and  for  a  time  living  as  a  banished  man 
in  England,  the  Dukedome  of  Bavaria  was  by  the 
Emperour  given  in  Fee  to  the  Palatines  of  the  Rheine, 
and  so  passed  to  a  new  Family.     This  Henrie  the  Lion 
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Bernard  after —  o 
the  killing  of  Dh 
his  brother 
yccldcd  the  D. 
of  Brunswick 
to  his  Nephew 
William,  &  re- 
taining the  D. 
of  Luncburg, 
died  1434. 


Hcnric  died — Fa 
before  his  bro-    ^ 
.  ther  Frederick. 
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Otho  Lord  of  Harburg,       ^H 
had  to  hb  first  wife  the       ^H 
daughter     to     the    Earie       ^H 
of  Schwartzcnburg ;    and       ^H 
with    the    second    Wife,       ^H 

Uaiienter  to  the  ciailc  of             • 
Emden,    hee    then    lived 
when    I    pused     (hough       ^M 
Germany.                        ^^^H 

1 

And  Ernest,  who 
reformed    Religion, 
and      died      154.6, 
buried  at  Cclla. 

Anne  borne  1526.            ^^^H 

H 

Francis  of  the  re- 
formed religion,  left 

1 

I 

two    daughters    no 
hcire«     n»Ie5,    and 
.died  1549. 

Henry       maried       thc^^^H 
daughter  of  the  D.  of  the— ^^| 
lower    Saxony,    dwelling     ^H 
at  Angria.                                ^H 

i 

WOliam  the  Vic- 
toriousy  at  the  death 
of  his  Uncle  Fred- 
crick    possessed   the — 
Dulccdome  of  B  run»- 
wick,     which      his 
Uncle  ikrnard  did 
yeeld  to  him.     Hee 
died  1482. 

William    in    the    yere       ^H 
1561,    married    Dorothy ,^_^H 
Uiughter     to     Christian       ^H 
King  of  Dmmarkc.           ^^^| 

1 
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• 

Oiho  had  hy  hb  first  wife  two  sonnei,  Otho 

Hen  rich,  borne  IS5S>  >'"'  John  Frederick  borne 

>SS7)  ^(J  one  daushtcr,  Elizabeth,  borne  ISS^, 
and  tnarricd  to  the  King  of  Succia     And  by  his 

second  wife,  sixc  sonnes.     William  borne  1564- . 

l^  i         H 

Euno   borne    1565.      Christopher   borne    1570. 

Otho  borne  1572.    John  borne  1573.    Frederick 

^^H 

bonie     1578.       And    three    daughters,     Anna 

Margarita  borne  1567.     Hcdvigis   borne   1569. 

Catbcrina  Sophia  borne  I577. 

^H 

Henry  had  three  sons,  Julius    Ernitstus  borne 
I57t.     FrancisCannonofStrasburg,  borne  t  S72- 

■            ^ 

And  Augustus  borne  1579.    And  two  daushters, — 
Sibilb   Elizabeths   borne    1576.      And  Sidonia 

■ 

0  t  i 

Mi 

■ 

borne  1577. 

■ 

^    n 

H  S-o 

^^1 

L     >S 

1 

William  had  seven  sons,  Ernest  borne  M$f>4- 

1 

Christian   borne   1561.      Augustus  boTt>c  156S. 

i 

Frederick    borne    1574.      Magnus    borne   IS77, 
then  Rector  of  the  Universitie  of  Jena.     George 

•J 

^^1 

^^^H 

borne    1581.     John   borne    1583.     And  seven 

^^^1 

-J 

daughlerSi,  Sophia  married   to  George,   Mari^uis 

•2^ 

^^^1 

of  Brandcburg  1 579.     Elizabeth  to  die  Count  of 
Hohclm    1585.       Doroty   borne    1570.      Clara 

-S  u 

^^^H 

"  § 

^H 

1571.      Margaret    1573.      Marie    1575.      And 

.-=  9 

^^^M 

Sibilla  1584. 

f   u 
.a 

1 
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The  Duke  of  Brunswicke  kccpcs  his  Court  at  a  stroi 
Castle,  within  the  little  City  Wolfcnbcitcn,  Icssc  then 
German  mile  distant  Irom  Brunswick,  of  which  City  he 
beares  the  title,  in  respect  it  of  old  belonged  to  his  Pro- 
genitors (in  which  kind  he  is  also  called  Duke  of  Lune- 
burg,  to  which  he  hath  right  of  succession,  and  Burgrave 
of  Nurnbcrg,  which  title  hath  beene  long  extinct),  not  that 
he  hath  any  least  power  over  the  City,  or  so  much  as  a 
house  therein,  whom  the  Citizens  rather  wish  many  miles 
removed  from  them.  I  have  said  that  Henry  Julius  Duke 
of  Brunswick  hath  three  brothers,  and  that  the  eldest  of 
ihcm  was  Bishop  of  Verden,  but  when  my  selfe  passed  that 
way,  I  understood  that  of  these  three  younger  brothers, 
the  eldest  was  Bishop  of  Osenburg,  the  next  Channon  of 
Strasburg,  and  that  the  youngest  was  a  Student  in  the 
University  oi  Helmstatt,  founacd  by  his  Father :  And  it 
is  worth  observation,  that  the  Duke  himscifc  was  Adminis- 
trator of  two  Bishoprickes.  I  have  shewed  that  the  City 
of  Brunswicke  got  their  liberty  by  the  Sword,  in  the  time 
of  Duke  Otho,  and  with  the  aide  of  the  Emperour 
l-rcdericke  the  second  :  And  as  they  gained  it  by  Armes, 
so  they  maintaine  it,  having  beene  often  besieged  by  the 
Dukes,  and  to  this  day  bearing  up  the  same  against  the 
Dukes,  with  whom  they  cease  not  to  expostulate,  that  they 
usurpe  the  title  of  their  Ctty.  And  not  long  before  my 
passsjge  that  way,  when  at  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  with 
the  sister  to  the  King  of  Dcnmarkc,  the  Citizens  of  Bruns- 
wicke discharged  some  great  Pecces  of  Artillery  in  honour 
of  the  marriage,  yet  so  great  are  the  jealousies  betwecnc 
the  Duke  and  them,  as  hee  tooke  it  in  ill  part,  and  shaking 
his  head  for  anger,  said  it  was  done  in  ostentation  of  their 
strength,  and  as  the  threatning  of  enemies  rather  then  the 
triumph  of  friends;  And  the  Senators  of  Brunswicke, 
though  invited  to  the  marriage,  yet  would  not  come  i 
thither.  Neither  doe  they  wimngly  suffer  the  Duke  to  fl 
come  into  their  City.  And  not  long  before,  when  the  ™ 
Duke  for  pleasure  disguised  himselfe  as  a  Carman,  and 
drove  a  Cart  of  wood  into  the  City,  to  be  sold  there,  the 
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chief  Consul  having  notice  thereof,  commanded  the  gates 
to  be  shut,  and  the  streets  to  be  chained,  &  when  the  Duke 
had  iong  sate  upon  the  cart,  with  some  annoiance  by 
reason  of  rainc,  and  found  he  could  not  goe  back,  and 
thought  it  dangerous  to  goe  into  any  private  house,  at 
last  the  Consul  bought  his  wood,  and  so  drew  the  Duke 
to  his  house,  where  he  intertained  him  honorably,  yet 
remembred  him  that  he  had  put  himselfe  in  needles 
danger,  knowing  the  ill  affection  of  the  common  people 
towards  him,  and  then  sending  for  the  Dukes  servantes  to 
attend  him,  led  him  out  of  the  city  with  honour. 

Luneburg  a  free  City  of  the  Empire,  is  strongly  Tit  City  W 
fortified,  and  slatly  built,  but  hath  no  Icsse  jclosy  with  the  'it  Dukttof 
neighbor  Dukes,  bearing  the  title  of  the  City,  yet  they  ^"*'*"'K- 
neither  dwell  in  the  Citj',  nor  medic  with  the  government 
therof,  but  abide  at  Cella,  and  at  Sethern,  some  twelve 
miles  distant,  and  in  other  Cities  of  that  Province, 
according  to  the  devision  of  their  inheritance  betwccne 
them.  The  Citizens  of  Luneburg  knowing  that  of  old  [III.iv.j48.] 
they  bought  their  liberty  of  these  Dukes,  and  that  to  this 
day  they  pay  them  some  tributes,  justly  feare  lest  the 
Duke  or  his  Brothers  and  Cosens,  being  many  in  number, 
shold  practise  ariv  thing  against  their  liberty,  or  at  least 
being  poor,  shold  seek  new  occasions  to  extort  mony 
from  them.  The  Duke  of  old  had  a  strong  Castle,  built 
upon  a  Mountainc  hanging  over  the  Cit)',  vulgarly  called 
Kalckberg,  that  is  the  Mountaine  of  Chalke;  but  the 
Butchers  of  the  City,  at  a  Shroftidc,  making  shew  of 
mustering  in  Armes,  tooke  this  Castle,  for  which  service 
to  the  Common-wealth,  the  Butchers  to  this  day  have  the 
keeping  therof.  But  the  Citizens  are  so  suspitious,  lest 
it  shoiHd  be  betraied  to  the  Duke  for  mony,  as  if  any  of 
them  who  keep  it,  doe  at  any  time  goe  forth  of  it,  into 
the  City  or  to  any  other  place,  they  are  no  more  permitted 
to  enter  the  same. 

Upon  the  furthest  shore  of  the  Baltike  sea  towards  the  Dantzke. 
Nortn-east,  the  free  City  of  Dantxkc  is  seated.     It  is  free 
in  respect  of  privitedges  for  trafRque,  and  for  that  it  is 
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govented  by  the  Senators  zod  theLawesof  theCity,ycti 
numbered  among  the  Imperiall  Cities,  because  it  in  some 
sort  acknowledgeth  the  King  of  PoUnd,  and  paics  some 
covenanted  tributes  to  his  Minister  residing  in  the  City. 
In  the  time  of  Stephen  Bathory  Prince  of  Transilvania  and 
King  of  Pobnd,  this  City  was  by  him  besieged,  and  forced 
to  pay  these  tributes.  Whenipon  the  Citizens  to  pay 
them  without  their  own  prejudice,  doubled  all  Impositions 
upon  strangers  trading  there.  The  Consul  of  the  City 
there,  (as  in  all  Germany)  is  vulgarly  called  Burgomaster, 
&  he  judgeth  all  civtU  &  criminal  causes,  but  appcales  are 
granted  from  him  to  the  Colledge  of  civil  Lawyers,  & 
from  them  to  the  Senate  of  the  City,  and  in  some  causes, 
from  the  Senate  to  the  King  of  Poland.  This  City  con- 
sists of  three  Cities,  vulgar!)-  called  Reichstat,  Furstat,  fit 
Altstatt  (that  is,  the  City  of  the  Kingdomc,  the  fore  City, 
and  the  old  City),  and  each  hath  his  gates,  and  his  Scnatt, 
and  the  Coosuil  may  be  chosen  out  of  eitha-  Senate,  so 
as  for  the  time  of  his  Office,  he  reside  in  the  cheefc  Cinr, 
called  Reichstatt.  Here  be  the  furthest  limits  of  the 
Empire  towards  the  North  and  the  East. 

And  from  hence  towards  the  West  lies  the  shore  of  the 
Balticke  Sea,  and  of  the  German  Ocean,  upon  which  are 
seated  Stetinum,  Meckleburg,  Lubecke,  Hamburg,  and 
Breame,  Imperiall  Cities,  and  free,  as  well  for  privi- 
ledges  of  trathcke  in  neighbour  Kingdomes,  as  for  absolute 

fovernement  at  home:    And  in  East-Freesland  (for  West- 
'reestand  belongs  to  Netherland)  the  furthest  limits  of 
Empire  towards  the  West  and  North,  end  in  the  City 
Emden. 

This  City  hath  his  Count,  bearing  title  of  the  City, 
of  late  he  kept  his  Court  therein:  but  the  Citizens  pro- 
fessing the  reformed  Doctrine  of  Calvin,  and  the  Count 
attempting  to  force  them  to  the  profession  of  Luthers 
Doctrine,  not  long  before  I  passed  that  way,  the  Citizens 
expelled  the  Count,  and  gave  oath  to  the  Senators  of  the 
City,  to  obey  them,  to  be  ready  in  armes  for  the  defence 
of  the  City,  and  not  to  remove  their  dwellings  from  thence 
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without  leave  of  the  Senate.  And  the  Citizens  were  thus 
confident,  because  the  City  lies  upon  the  con6nes  of  the 
Nctherlanders,  who  maintained  men  of  warre  in  that 
Inland  Sea,  and  upon  the  River  passing  by  the  wals  of  the 
City,  to  stop  any  passage,  ancl  to  defend  the  ships  of 
Merchants,  forced  in  those  flats  to  expect  the  returne  of 
the  tide.  And  generally  it  was  thought  that  £mden 
would  joine  in  league  with  the  united  Provinces  of 
Netherland,  but  as  yet  it  remained  under  the  Empire,  not 
free  by  priviledge,  nor  yet  subject  to  the  Count  of  Emdcn. 
This  Count  at  this  time  had  two  sonnes  by  the  daughter 
of  the  King  of  Suetia,  and  howsoever  his  younger  brother 
by  the  love  of  his  mother,  had  obtained  the  best  part  of 
the  inheritance,  yet  he  had  no  children,  nor  was  tnought 
likely  to  have  any,  so  as  no  doubt  was  then  made,  but  tnat 
the  whole  inheritance  would  after  his  death  returne  to  the 
children  of  the  elder  brother.  And  these  things  shall 
suffice,  briefly  written  in  generall  of  the  Common-wealth 
of  Germany,  and  in  particular,  of  the  absolute  Dominions 
under  the  Empire. 

Chap.  V.  ini'^-HS-l 

Of  the  Common-wealth  of  Sweitzerland,  according 
to  the  divers  subjects  of  the  former  Chapters. 

He  Sweitzers  derived  of  divers  peoples 
(and  among  others  of  the  Schwalen  and 
Friselanders),  howsoever  they  be  Germans 
both  in  language  and  manners,  yet  be- 
cause the  old  Galtes  gave  them  a  scat  at 
the  foote  of  the  Alpes,  they  were 
accounted  Gailes  (or  French)  till  the  time 
of  Julius  Coesar.  In  the  Commentaries  of  Caesar,  wee 
find  their  Commonwealth  divided  into  foure  Communities, 
whereof  one,  namely  that  of  Zurcch,  had  not  long  before 
overthrown  the  Army  of  Lucius  Cassius  Consul  of  Rome. 
About  this  time  the  Sweitzers  weary  of  their  barren  seat, 
attempted  to  secke  a  new  place  of  dwelling,  had  not 
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Cxsar  overcome  them,  and  contained  them  at  home.  And 
from  that  time  to  the  daies  of  Charles  the  Great,  and  so 
long  as  his  race  possessed  the  renewed  Empire  of  the 
West,  they  were  still  esteemed  Galles :  but  when  that 
imperiall  dignity  fell  to  the  Germans,  they  became  subjects 
to  those  Emperours,  and  were  numbred  among  the 
Germans,  having  the  same  manners,  lawcs,  and  customes 
with  them,  as  at  this  day  they  have-  The  Emperours 
governed  this  Nation,  by  Govcrnours  vulgarly  called 
Rcichsvogt,  till  at  last  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Sweitzer* 
was  severed  from  that  of  the  Germans,  and  made  a  free 
state,  which  in  the  age  before  ours,  hath  gotten  great 
reputation :  And  here  it  is  worthy  to  be  observed,  that 
the  ambition  of  Popes,  and  their  divellish  tyranny  over 
the  Emperours,  not  onely  (after  some  eight  hundred 
yecres  from  Christ)  caused  almost  all  the  Garboyles  of 
States,  whereof  we  have  heard,  or  read,  or  which  with 
our  owne  eyes  wee  have  seene,  but  in  particular  were  the 
chiel^,  yea,  sole  causes,  of  rending  this  strong  member 
from  the  body  of  the  Empire.  Sweitzerland  about  that 
time,  abounded  with  noble  Families,  and  them  the  Govcr- 
nours favoured,  to  increase  their  owne  power,  whereupon 
they  oppressed  the  common  people,  and  provoked  tneir 
extreame  hatred,  so  as  they  were  forced  to  combine  them- 
selves in  mutuall  league  against  this  oppression :  yet  the 
common  people  had  never  dared  to  oppose  themselves  to 
the  Gentry,  if  the  Empire  had  enjoicd  peace :  But  when 
(he  Bishops  of  Rome,  often  cast  out  their  spirituall 
thunderbolts  {I  meane  excommunications)  against  the 
Emperours,  and  aswell  absolved  all  subjects  from  the  Oath 
of  Allegiance,  as  heartned  ambitious  Traitors  to  be  com- 
petitors against  the  Emperours,  yea,  stirred  up  then- 
Kinsmen  and  their  very  Children  to  make  civill  warre  with 
them :  in  this  confused  Anarchy,  a  Patron  was  not  want- 
ing to  the  most  wicked  person,  to  defiind  him,  so  he  would 
follow  his  party.  Hence  It  came,  that  when  the  Emperour 
Kredcrickc  the  second,  in  the  yecre  1240,  received  the 
common  people  of  Sweitzerland  into  his  protection  against 
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the  Gentlemen,  they  likewise,  as  the  Clients  of  Monas- 
teries, followed  the  Popes  party,  whereupon  the  people  of 
Zurech,  the  Urii  and  Suitii,  (of  whom  the  whole  Nation 
is  called  SweiCzers)  being  three  Communities,  first  in  the 
yeere  1251,  made  a  league  for  three  yeeres  against  the 
Gentlemen,  lying  in  waitc  to  intrap  them ;  and  after  by 
little  and  little,  they  made  more  firme  and  perpctuafl 
leagues  for  defence  or  absolute  liberty  :  and  serving  divers 
Emperours  in  the  Papall  tumults,  from  time  to  time 
obtained  great  priviledgcs.  Then  they  drew  other  Com- 
munities and  neighbour  Cities  to  be  partners  of  their 
leagues.  Finally,  after  they  had  rooted  out  the  Families  of 
Gentlemen,  and  had  by  conspiracy  cast  out  the  Gover- 
nours  of  the  Arch-Dukes  of  Austria  (to  whom  the  Lord- 
ship of  Sweitzerland  was  ^llen),  they  in  processc  of  time 
attained  this  absolute  State,  which  we  see  them  enjoy  at 
this  day  :  For  the  foresaid  strife  continuing  betweene  the  [llE.iv.aso.J 
Emperours  and  the  Popes,  and  Lodwick  of  Bavaria  con- 
tending for  the  Empire  with  Fredcricke  of  the  House  of 
Austria,  the  Sweitzers  tooke  part  with  Lodwicke,  who 
expresly  ratified  the  freedomc  or  liberty  of  their  Common- 
wealth. 

And  that  consists  of  three  parts,  the  communities 
(vulgarly  called  Cantons)  the  fellowes  or  confederates,  and 
the  stipendary  Cities,  or  governcmcnts,  to  which  Scmlcr 
addeth  the  fcHraignc  leagues  for  a  fourth  part. 

The  communities  are  vulgarly  called  Orts,  and  by  the 
Italians  Cantons  of  the  Sweitzers,  (as  we  wilt  hereafter  call 
them),  and  they  are  thirtecne  in  number.  Among  these 
Cantons,  the  Urii  (comming  from  the  Taurisci)  the  Suitii 
(comming  from  the  Cimbri)  the  Undervaldii  (of  the  race 
of  banished  Romans)  about  the  yeere  1308,  made  a 
mutua^ll  league  for  ten  yeeres,  and  having  overcome  in 
battell  Leopold  Arch-Duke  of  Austria,  in  the  yeere  131  J, 
made  this  league  perpetuall.  Lucema  the  fourth  Canton, 
being  much  wronged,  while  it  was  under  the  Patronage 
of  the  House  of  Austria,  to  avoide  tyranny  in  that  con- 
fusion of  the  Empire,  did  in  the  yeere  1332,  pine  it  selfe 
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in  pcrpetuall  league.  Zurech  a  free  City  of  the  Empire, 
was  in  like  sort  received  for  the  5  Cantons.  When  these 
cantons  made  war  upon  Glarons,  to  have  the  possession 
of  a  country  most  commodious  for  the  common  good,  all 
the  people  so  hated  the  Governors  appointed  by  the  House 
of  Austria,  and  so  desired  freedome,  as  they  yeclded  up 
themselves  to  the  Cantons,  and  so  Glarona  the  foresaid 
ycere  became  the  sixth  Canton :  Likewise  when  the 
Canton  Zurech  made  warre  upon  Zug,  a  Towne  (possessed 
by  gentlemen  subject  to  the  House  of  Austria)  whence 
they  were  much  annoied,  the  Citizens  being  forsaken  by 
the  Gentlemen,  yeelded  themselves,  and  being  received 
into  the  league,  became  the  seventh  Canton.  Berne  a  free 
dty  of  the  Empire,  and  under  the  power  of  the  Governours, 
having  found  the  faithfiill  love  01  the  Cantons,  in  the  said 
confusion  of  the  Empire,  did  in  the  yeer  1352,  make  a 
perpetuall  league  with  the  three  first  named  Cantons, 
wherein  notwithstanding  Zurech  and  Lucerna  are  con- 
tained, the  three  Cantons  being  bound  to  those  two,  for 
the  succour  of  Bern,  and  being  bound  to  Bern,  for  the 
succour  of  the  two  Cantons,  and  so  Bern  became  the  eight 
Canton.  The  Towne  Friburg,  subject  to  the  House  of 
Austria,  being  many  waies  oppressed  in  the  said  confusion 
of  the  Empire,  made  league  with  Bern,  and  when  the 
House  of  Austria,  upon  pretence  to  visit  them,  did  fi>r 
that  cause,  spoile  them  of  their  goods,  they  in  the  ycere 
1481,  after  the  end  of  the  Burgundian  warre,  became  the 
ninth  Canton.  Solothurn  a  free  City  of  the  Empire,  had 
made  a  perpetuall  league  with  Berne  in  the  yeere  1351, 
and  after  in  the  yeere  1481,  was  received  for  the  tenth 
Canton.  Bazit  a  free  City  of  the  Empire,  had  in  the  yeare 
1327  made  a  pcrpetuall  league  with  the  3  first  Cantons, 
&  after  provoked  by  many  injuries  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  did  in  the  yeare  1501  make  a  pcrpetuall  leagtie 
with  all  the  Cantons,  and  so  was  r.iccived  for  the  Eleventh 
Canton.  Scaphusen  an  Imperiall  city,  first  sold  or  ingaged 
to  the  house  of  Austria,  and  againc  united  to  the  Empire, 
when  the  Ehike  of  Austria  was  proscribed  in  the  Couocel 
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of  Costnetz,  because  the  Emperor  Frederick  the  third  tn 
the  yeare  1454,  exacted  an  oath  of  the  citizens,  as  Ouke 
of  Austria  not  as  Emperor,  they  first  made  a  league  for 
certaine  yearcs  with  six  Cantons,  and  after  at  the  end  of 
the  Suevian  warr  made  a  perpetuall  league  tn  the  yeare 
1501  with  all  the  Cantons,  and  so  becam  the  twelfth 
Canton.  AbbatJscella  vulgarly  called  Apinzill,  containing 
eight  Villages,  after  it  had  obtained  frccdomc  from  the 
Abbot  of  Saint  Gallus  by  Armes  and  mony,  had  warr  with 
the  house  of  Austria  about  the  yeare  1408,  at  which  time 
it  made  a  league  with  the  Cantons,  and  after  provoked 
by  the  injuries  of  the  said  Abbot,  in  the  yeare  I452,  it 
made  a  perpetuall  league  with  the  scaven  first  Cantons, 
and  at  last  in  the  yeare  1513  became  the  thirteenth 
Canton. 

Among  the  fellowes  in  league,  first  the  Abbot  of  Saint  Ftlkwti  in 
Gallus  in  the  yeare  145 1,  obtained  to  be  made  a  cityzcn  ''"ff"- 
of  the  foure  Cantons,  Zurech,  Lucerna,  Suitia,  and 
Glarona,  which  right  all  the  Abbots  rcncwc,  and  promise 
that  alt  their  possessions  shall  lie  open  to  the  said  Cantons, 
and  that  in  controversies  they  will  rest  in  the  judgement 
of  the  cantons,  and  by  another  agreement  each  of  these 
Cantons  appoint  a  captain  to  be  Assessor  to  the  Abbot  in  [Ill.iv.i;i.] 
judgment,  and  the  cantons  have  half%  of  all  mulcts  or  fines 
imposed,  and  the  subjects  of  the  Abbot  arc  bound  to  serve 
them  in  warr.  And  howsoever  some  of  the  cantons  at 
this  day  are  of  the  reformed  religion,  yet  they  send  a 
captaine  according  to  the  covenant,  and  defend  all  the 
rights  of  the  Monastery.  In  the  second  place,  is  the 
towne  of  Saint  Gallus,  which  having  bought  frccdome 
from  all  rights  of  the  Abbot  and  of  the  Empire,  made  a 
perpetuall  league  with  six  Cantons,  Zurech,  Bern,  Lucerna, 
Suitia,  Zug,  and  Glarona,  which  was  confirmed  in  the 
yeare  1454. 

In  the  third  place  are  the  Rhjeti,  called  Grisons  by  the 
Itallians,  devided  into  three  leagues.  The  first  is  called 
the  upper  league,  consisting  of  nintene  communities,  and 
was  made  with  the  scaven  old  cantons  in  the  yeare  1407. 
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The  second,  in  respect  of  the  Bishoprick  of  Chur,  is  called 
the  league  of  the  house  of  God,  consisting  of  nineteene 
communities,  (wherof  two  use  the  Language  of  Germany, 
the  rest  the  Language  of  the  country,  being  corrupt 
Italian),  which  the  ycare  following  joined  in  league  with 
the  cantons.  The  third  league  ouled  the  tenne  judg>- 
mcnts,  (or  jurisdictions)  &  consisting  of  tcnnc  com- 
munities joined  in  the  league  with  the  Cantons  in  the 
yeare  1498,  and  at  the  same  time  the  house  of  Austria 
preparing  war  against  the  Rhetians,  they  all  jointly  made 
a  perpetual!  league  of  fellowship  with  all  the  Cantons. 

In  the  fourth  place  the  seaven  tenths  of  the  Valcsians, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Sedune  Earle  of  Valesia,  for  the  con- 
troversies of  religion  in  our  time,  made  a  perpetual!  league 
of  feUowsliip  wiui  seaven  Cantons  of  the  Roman  Religion, 
Luccrna.  Uria,  Suitia,  Undervaldia,  Tugium,  (vulgarly 
Zug),  Friburg,  and  Solodurum,  (vulgarly  Solothurne). 

The  Townc  Rotevilla  in  the  fifth  place,  made  a  per- 
petual! league  of  fellowship  with  all  tnc  Cantons,  in  the 
yeere  1519;  but  because  it  is  seated  in  Germany,  out  of 
the  confines  of  the  mountainous  Sweitzerland,  caution 
was  made  that  without  the  consent  of  the  Cantons,  they 
shall  make  no  warre,  nor  give  any  aides,  and  if  warre  be 
made  upon  them,  in  case  the  enemy  consent,  they  shall 
rest  in  the  judgement  which  the  Cantons  shall  hold  just 
and  equall :  And  that  they  shall  make  no  league  without 
the  consent  of  the  Cantons,  and  in  time  of  civill  warre 
shall  follow  the  greatest  part  of  them. 

In  the  sixth  puce  Mulhusium  of  old  an  Imperial!  City, 
was  incorporated  to  the  City  of  Bazill  in  the  yeere  1 506, 
and  after  nine  ycercs,  made  a  perpetual!  league  of  ^ow- 
ship  with  all  the  Cantons. 

In  the  seventh  place,  the  Townc  Bictina  (or  Bipcnnium) 
enjoying  all  priviledges  under  the  Bishop  of  Bazcll  in  the 
yeere  1303,  made  a  more  firme  league  with  Bern  in  the 
yeere  1352. 

In  the  eighth  place  is  Geneva,  which  gave  ail  rights, 
and  kept  all  olde  covenants  with  the  Bishop  thereof  till 
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hcc  sold  the  same  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  After  that  time, 
this  City  made  divers  leagues  with  the  Cantons  for 
certaiiie  yeeres,  and  at  last  covenanted  the  right  of 
Citizens  with  the  Canton  of  Bern,  and  being  assailed  for 
Religion,  confirmed  the  same  more  strictly,  in  the  yccre 
1536,  since  which  time  some  motions  have  beenc  made, 
to  unite  Geneva  with  the  Cantons  in  publike  league,  but 
hitherto  it  could  not  be  effected. 

In  the  ninth  and  last  place  is  the  I'owne  Neocomum, 
with  the  County  thereof,  which  the  Swcitzers  tookc  in  the 
warre  against  the  King  of  France,  Lewis  the  twelfth,  and 
because  it  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Longoville  in  France, 
his  widow  in  the  yeere  1529,  obtained  to  have  it  restored 
to  her  upon  ccrtainc  conditions,  yet  still  it  hath  league  of 
fellowship  with  the  Cantons  of  Bern,  Lucern,  Fnburg, 
and  Solothurn,  and  the  Lords  of  the  County  have  a  par- 
ticular league  with  the  Canton  of  Bern. 

Touching  the  people  governed  by  the  Swcitzers  in 
common,  they  be  five  stipendiary  Cities,  and  nine  governe- 
ments.  The  Cities  are  so  called,  because  they  serve  the 
Swcitzers  in  warre  at  their  stipend,  and  having  their  ownc 
Magistrates,  yet  arc  subject  to  the  Cantons,  and  nUed 
by  their  statutes.  These  Cities  of  old  subject  to  the 
House  of  Austria,  became  subject  to  the  Cantons, 
upon  condition  that  keeping  their  priviledgcs,  they 
should  obey  them  in  the  same  manner,  as  formerly 
they  did  the  house  of  Austria.  The  Swcitzers  took 
Baden,  Brimogart,  and  Mellinga,  when  the  Duke  of 
Austria  was  proscribed,  &  after  the  Kmnerour  ingaged  (lll.iv.351.] 
those  cities  to  the  Canton  of  Zurech,  whicn  made  other  7 
cantons  partners  of  that  ingagement,  namely,  Luccrna, 
Suitia,  Undervaldia,  Uria,  Tugium,  Glarona,  and  Berna. 
The  Swcitzers  tookc  Rapcrsvilla  in  the  ycarc  !  458, 
being  received  into  the  city,  and  helped  by  those  of 
their  faction.  And  they  tooke  the  fifth  city  i'"rawenfield, 
in  the  yeare  I460,  when  the  Duke  of  Austria  was  excom- 
muned,  upon  the  Popes  command  well  pleasing  to  them. 
Among  the  Governments,  that  of  Baden  is  subject  to  the 
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foresaid  eight  Cantons.  The  second  of  Turg  is  subject  to 
al  the  same  Cantons,  excepting  Bern,  but  the  judgements 
&  l-'incs  belong  to  the  ten  old  Cantons.  The  third  of  the 
free  Province^  was  given  to  the  Sweitzcrs  in  fee  from  the 
Emperor,  when  the  said  Duke  of  Austria  was  proscribed, 
and  it  is  subject  to  the  same  Cantons,  excepting  Bern, 
but  the  Governor  dwels  not  among  tliem,  onely  using  to 
come  to  them  for  the  judgement  of  causes.  The  fourth  is 
the  country  of  the  Sarunctes,  sold  by  their  Earle  to  the  said 
Cantons,  excepting  Bern,  in  the  yeer  1483.  The  first  of 
the  Rhegusci  was  sold  to  the  Canton  Apenzill  io  the  yeare 
1460,  and  the  Cantons  drew  it  to  common  subjection, 
when  Apenzill  was  admitted  into  the  number  of  the 
Cantons,  so  as  Apenzill  also  is  partner  in  that  Government. 

In  the  last  place  are  the  fbure  Governments  beyond  the 
Alpcs,  seated  in  Italy,  namely  the  town  Lucanum,  the 
Locarnenses,  the  Medrisiani,  &  the  middle  vally,  which 
the  Duke  of  Milan  gave  to  the  Cantons  for  a  reward, 
upon  the  casting  out  of  the  French  in  the  yeare  ijij) 
and  yet  the  King  of  France,  Francis  the  first,  after  upon 
the  casting  out  of  that  Duke,  confirmed  this  guift  to  the 
Cantons.  To  these  is  added  the  townc  Bilitioni  sold  to 
the  Cantons,  Urja,  Suitia,  and  Undervaldia,  in  the  yeare 
1422,  the  country  wherof  is  divided  into  three  Govern- 
ments, commaunded  by  the  said  three  Cantons,  by  courses 
or  turnes. 

Touching  forraigne  leagues.  Among  those  made  ^ 
certaine  yeares,  Pope  Sixtus  in  the  yeare  1478  made  league 
with  the  Sweitzers,  and  gave  them  large  spirituall 
indulgences.  Likewise  at  the  end  of  the  Sweitzers  league 
with  the  king  of  Fraunce  Lewis  the  twelfth,  in  the  yeare 
1509,  Pope  Julius  the  second  in  the  yeare  15 10  made 
league  with  the  Sweitzers,  but  the  soldiers  levied  under 
the  pay  of  Pope  Julius,  perceiving  that  he  dclt  not  directly 
and  truly  vitn  them,  imploying  them  to  expell  the  king 
of  Fraunce  out  of  Milan,  whomc  he  had  hired  under 
pretence  to  defend  the  Church  against  the  Duke  of 
Ferrara,  they  could  not  containe  themselves  from  returning 
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sudenly  into  their  country,  and  being  dismissed  without 
pay,  they  ceased  not  with  many  threatnings  to  storm 
against  the  Pope.  Yet  in  the  yeer  1511  the  same  Pope 
Julius  being  overcome  by  the  French,  he  called  tnc 
Sweitzers  again  to  his  aide,  who  sent  him  an  Army  of 
20000  foote,  at  which  time  the  Sweitzers  being  offended 
with  the  French,  cast  them  out  of  Milan,  wherupon  Pope 
Julius  gave  to  this  commonwealth  the  title  of  the 
Defender  of  the  Church,  &  divers  Banners  charged  with 
divers  Images,  and  a  Cap  for  signe  of  liberty,  with  a 
sword.  Also  Maximilianus  Sfortia  by  their  aide  being 
then  put  into  the  possession  of  the  Dukcdomc  of  Milan, 
made  league  with  the  Sweitzers,  and  gave  them  the  fore- 
saide  Govenmients  in  Italy.  Also  Pope  Leo  the  tenth  in 
the  yeere  1515,  joyned  himselfe  to  the  league,  made 
betweene  the  Emperour  Maximilian,  and  Sfortia  Duke  of 
Milan,  and  the  Sweitzers,  against  the  King  of  France. 
Lastly,  Pope  Clement  the  eight,  sitting  in  the  chaire  of 
Rome  when  I  passed  through  Italy,  had  also  league  with 
the  Sweitzers. 

But  I  must  come  to  the  hereditary  forraigne  leagues, 
which  onely,  and  no  other,  can  trtdy  be  called  part  of 
the  Commonwealth. 

Among  the  cheefe  of  them,  is  that  of  Milan  :   And  not  Ftrraiffit 
to   speake  of  the  ancient  leagues,  which   some  of  the  ^ff'^t''^ 
Cantons  had  with  the  Insubrcs,  old  inhabitants  of  Lorn-  ,^'Jf^;i^„ 
bardy,  Galeacius  Duke  of  Milan  in  the  yccre  1466,  made 
a  league  with  eight  Cantons,  (wherein  mention  is  made  of 
the  said  leagues  with  the  Insubrcs),  and  he  granted  to 
the  Urii,  that  they  should  possesse  the  Lepontian  Valley, 
for  which  they  were  to  send  unto  the  Duke  yecrcly  foure 
Hawkes  and  a  Crosse-bow :    Moreover  he  granted  to  the 
eight  Cantons,  that  in  his  Dukcdomc  they  should  bee 
free  from  all  impositions  and  taxes.     Afterwards  these  and 
other  heads  of  that  league,  were  confirmed  and  renewed  [Hl.iv.isj-] 
by  the  Duke  his  successours:    And  Ferdinand  Gonzaga 
in  the  name  of  the  Emperour  Charles  the  fifth,  confirmed 
the  same  in  the  yeere  1551.     And  among  other  heads  of 
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that  league,  it  is  covenanted,  that  it  shall  be  free  for  the 
Sweitzers  to  buy  come,  yet  in  time  of  dearth,  they  may 
carry  none  out  of  the  Dukedome,  onely  some  200  bushets 
shall  in  that  case  be  sold  to  them,  as  Iricnds.  Abo  cautions 
arc  inserted  about  the  buying  and  carrying  of  salt,  and  that 
they  shall  freely  passe  to  and  fixi  without  safe  conduct, 
excepting  those  times  in  which  Swcitzerland  shall  be 
infected  with  the  plague,  and  that  rhey  shal  be  free  from 
impositions  in  all  places,  excepting  the  city  of  Milan; 
where  they  shall  pay  custome  at  the  gates.  Lastly,  that 
the  Sweitzers  thus  priviledged,  shall  not  take  any  others 
to  be  partners  in  crafficke  with  them,  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  Dukedome ;  and  that  all  such  shall  be  excluded  from 
these  prtvilcdges,  as  have  tied  out  of  the  Dukedome, 
whether  they  live  in  Switzerland  or  else  where :  And 
this  league  was  made  to  continue  foure  yeers  after  the 
death  or  the  Emperour  Charles  the  fifth,  and  this  time 
expired,  howsoever  the  league  was  not  for  a  time  renewed, 
vet  the  Sweitzers  enjoied  all  these  privilcdgcs.  This 
hereditary  league  descends  to  the  Kings  of  Spaine,  who 
succeed  Charles  the  fifth  in  the  said  Dutchy  of  Milan,  and 
all  bis  possessions  in  Italy. 

The  Sweitzers  have  had  sharpe  warres  with  the  House 
of  Burgundy,  and  long  continuing  warres  with  the  House 
of  Austria,  which  at  last  were  ended  in  league  and  friend- 
ship. The  first  warre  of  Burgundy  began  in  the  yeere 
1474,  the  House  of  Austria  using  the  pride  &  ambition  of 
the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  to  kecpc  downe  the  Sweitzers, 
with  whom  themselves  had  often  fought  with  no  good 
successc  :  For  the  cause  of  the  warre  sprang  from  certaine 
Countries,  to  this  end  ingaged  by  Sigismund  Duke  of 
Austria,  to  Charles  Duke  of  Burgundy,  whence  the 
desired  &  cxpextcd  jelousies  grew  between  them,  which 
Lewis  the  1 1  King  of  France  did  nourish,  bearing  a  splene 
to  Duke  Charles,  and  for  that  cause  did  furnish  the 
Sweitzers  with  money  to  make  that  warre:  And  Sigis- 
mund Duke  of  Austria  more  to  incourage  the  Sweitzers, 
made  league  with  them  against  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 
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Also  the  Emperor  Frederick  of  the  House  of  Austria, 
Itading  an  Army  against  the  said  Duke,  did  stirrc  up  the 
Sweitzcrs  to  assaile  him.  But  when  they  had  with  good 
successc  pierced  into  Burgundy,  the  Empcrour  made 
peace  with  the  said  Duke,  whercm  the  Sweitzcrs  were  not 
contained,  so  as  the  Uuke  turned  all  his  Forces  upon  them, 
and  not  to  speake  of  light  skirmishes  and  nghts,  the 
maine  busincs  was  tried  betweene  them  in  three  battels, 
wherein  the  Duke  himselfe  was  in  person.  First  at  the 
town  Granson,  where  the  Sweitzers  had  the  victory,  but 
they  having  no  horse,  (which  could  not  so  soone  be  sent  to 
them  from  their  confederates),  and  the  horse  of  the  Duke 
defending  the  foot  in  their  flight,  few  of  the  Burgundians 
were  killed  there.  Secondly,  they  fought  at  Morat ; 
where  they  write  that  26000  of  the  Burgundians  were 
slaine.  And  to  this  day  huge  heapcs  of  dead  bones  lie 
in  that  place,  to  witnes  that  great  overthrow.  The  third 
battel  was  at  Nancy,  a  City  of  Lorain;    where  Charles 

tDukc  of  Burgundy  besieged  Renatus  Duke  of  Lorainc, 
confederate  with  the  Sweitzers,  and  then  8000  Sweitzcrs 
&  3000  of  their  confederates  sent  to  hclpc  them,  overcame 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  himselfc  being  killed  in  flight, 
his  death  gave  an  end  to  that  warre  in  the  yeere  1477. 

After  the  house  of  Austria  had  made  many  wars  & 
leagues  for  yccrs  with  the  Sweitzcrs,  at  last  Sigismund 
Duke  of  Austria,  before  the  fiurgundian  warre,  made  an 
hereditary  league  with  them,  Lewis  the  French  King 
mediating  the  same,  that  hee  might  draw  the  Sweitzers  to 
make  warre  with  Charles  the  proud  Duke  of  Burgundy. 
By  this  league  it  was  agreed,  that  any  controversies  railing, 
they  should  be  put  to  Arbiters,  both  parts  binding  them- 
selves to  stand  to  their  judeemcnt.  That  al  old  leagues 
alwaies  preserved,  they  should  serve  the  Duke  of  Austria 
in  his  wars,  upon  the  same  pay  they  have  at  home  serving 
the  State.  On  the  other  side,  that  the  possessors  should 
hold  all  places,  without  calling  into  question  for  them. 
That  neither  part  shold  joine  in  league  the  subjects  of 
the  other,  or  make  them  free  of  their  Cities.     That  neither 
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part  should  burthen  the  other  with  customes  or  imposi- 
tions. At  this  time  in  the  yecre  1474,  many  neighbour 
Princes,  Cities,  and  Bishops,  did  joinc  themselves  in 
league  for  yccres :  but  the  foresaid  league  with  the  bouse 
[lll.iv.t54.]  ^f  Austria,  ceased  in  the  time  of  the  Empcrour  Maxi- 
milian the  first,  who  made  League  with  the  Princes  and 
cities  of  Germany,  against  the  ^wcitzers  (called  the  great 
League  of  Suevia.) 

That  warrc  ended,  Maximilian  in  the  ycerc  151 1, 
renewed  the  former  Lcagtie,  joyning  therein  the  house  of 
Burgundy,  and  his  grand-child  Charles  (after  made 
Bmperour  the  fifth  or  that  name),  so  uniting  all  the 
thirtccne  Cantons  with  both  those  houses,  and  he  promised 
in  the  name  of  Charles,  that  he  should  yeerely  pay  in  the 
Townc  of  Zurech  two  hundred  gold  crownes  to  each 
Canton,  for  a  testimony  of  love,  and  for  the  Abbot  of 
Saint  Galtus,  and  the  Townc,  and  besides  for  ApenziU,  he 
should  yeerely  give  each  of  them  one  hundred  Crowne*, 
and  that  he  should  confirme  this  league.  This  was  done 
in  the  yeere  1543,  wherein  Charles  the  Emperour  renewed 
the  League  of  Burgundy,  and  his  brother  Ferdinand 
succeeding  him  in  the  Empire,  renewed  the  League  of  the 
House  of  Austria. 

At  this  time  whereof  T  write,  the  Ambassadour  of  the 
King  of  Spaine  resided  at  Friburg,  and  Philip  King  of 
Spainc,  Sonne  to  Charles,  had  (as  I  understood  by 
Sweitzers  of  good  credit)  renewed  the  Leagues  of  Bur- 
gundy and  Milan,  with  the  Cantons  of  the  Roman 
religion,  to  Ust  five  ycres  after  his  death ;  and  this  was 
done  in  the  Church  of  Milan,  where  the  Ambassadours 
are  said  to  have  hung  up  their  Shields  in  memory  therof, 
and  to  have  given  a  thousand  gold  crownes  to  the  beauti- 
fying of  the  Church,  at  which  time  the  King  of  Spaine 
(uvided  twelve  thousand  gold  crownes  bctwcene  the 
Ambassadours,  besides  the  charges,  passing  three  thousand 
crownes.  But  the  Ambassadours  of  Solothurn  with-drew 
themselves  from  this  League,  because  the  King  of  France 
was  indebted  to  them,  which  debt  the  King  of  Spaine 
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refused  to  pay.  By  this  League  they  are  mutually  bound 
to  aide  each  other  with  one  thousand  two  hundred  foote : 
and  the  King  of  Spalne  promised  yecrely  Pensions  in 
generall  to  the  Cantons,  and  in  particular  to  divers  chicfe 
men  and  Captaincs.  For  the  SweJtzers  use  to  make  no 
League  without  profit,  since  the  Neighbour  Princes  grew 
of  opinion,  that  they  could  not  make  warrc,  except  their 
Armies  were  strengthened  with  a  firmc  body  of  Swcitzers. 
Not  onely  Solothurn  renounced  the  said  League,  but  also 
the  Cantons  of  the  reformed  religion,  partly  not  to  do  any 
thing  against  their  League  with  France,  partly  lest  they 
should  take  part  with  a  King,  whom  they  judged  most 
ambitious,  and  a  great  enemy  to  the  Reformed  Religion, 
howsoever  he  covered  that  hatred ;  and  partly  lest  they 
should  advance  the  House  of  Austria,  justly  suspected 
by  them,  whose  victories  might  turne  to  their  mine. 
And  at  the  same  time  the  Cantons  and  Fellowes  in 
League,  being  of  the  Reformed  Religion  after  the 
doctrine  of  Calvine,  made  a  League  for  defence  of 
religion  among  themselves,  and  with  Strasburg,  a  neigh- 
bour free  city  of  Germany,  being  of  the  Reformed 
Religion  after  the  doctrine  of  Luther. 

The  Duke  of  Savoy  had  his  Ambassadour  residing  at  ThUaput/ 
Lucerna,  (where  the  Popes  Ambassadours  also  reside,  of  ^''J- 
whose  Leagues  for  yeeres  we  formerly  spake.)  The  old 
Allobroges,  now  called  Savoyans,  had  old  Leagues  with 
the  Cantons  of  Bern,  Friburg,  and  Solothurn  :  but  Charles 
Duke  of  Savoy  in  the  yeerc  151 2,  made  a  League  for 
twenty  five  yeeres  with  all  the  Cantons,  by  which,  among 
other  things,  it  was  covenanted,  that  the  Duke  should  aide 
the  Sweitzers  with  sixe  hundred  or  more  horse  at  his  owne 
charge,  so  hec  were  not  distracted  with  warrea  at  home, 
and  that  the  Sweitzers  should  aide  the  Duke  with  sixe 
thousand  foot  for  any  warrc  in  his  owne  Countrie,  to 
whom  the  Duke  should  pay  each  man  sixe  Fraiikes  by  the 
moneth.  But  hcc  should  not  imploy  them  to  fight  at  sea, 
nor  leade  them  beyond  the  sea,  but  onely  to  defend 
his    owne    Countrie,    and    the    confines    thereof.      And 
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it  was  covenanted,  that  during  this  League  the  Duke 
should  yeercly  pay  at  Bern  two  hundred  gold  crownes 
to  each  Canton.  When  this  League  was  expired, 
Duke  Charles  put  out  of  his  Dukedomc  by  the  iTench 
King  Francis  the  6rst,  followed  the  Emperour  Charles  the 
fifth,  and  the  renewing  of  this  League  was  intermitted. 
But  the  King  of  France  restoring  Philcbcrt  his  sonne  to 
the  Dukedome,  this  Duke  in  the  yeerc  1560  made  a  new 
and  perpetuall  League  with  sixe  Cantons,  namely, 
Luccriia,  Suitia,  Uria,  Undcrvaldia,  Zug,  and  Solothurne. 
And  after,  the  rest  of  the  Cantons  upon  like  conditions, 
[III.iw.15;.]  renewed  the  old  league  with  this  Duke,  onely  in  this  last 
league  no  mention  is  made  of  muttiatl  aides  covenanted  by 
the  former  league. 
Tht  Funck  The  French  Ambassadour  resided  at  Solothiu-n,  (who 

^|w.  of  old  used  to  reside  at  Bazi!)  and  the  league  of  the  French 

Kings  with  the  Sweitzers,  is  of  farre  greater  moment  then 
any  of  the  rest.  The  first  of  the  French  that  made  warre 
with  the  Sweitzers,  was  Lewis  the  French  Kings  sonnc 
(after  the  eleventh  King  of  that  name)  who  leading  an 
Army  to  assist  Pope  Eugcnius  in  dissolving  the  Councell 
at  Bazill,  was  perswaded  by  the  Emperour  Fredericke  to 
assaile  the  Sweitzers,  but  a  small  number  of  them  possess- 
ing straight  passages,  did  so  annoy  his  Army,  as  he  soonc 
retired.  He  made  peace  with  the  Sweitzers  in  the  ycere 
1450,  and  having  tried  their  strength,  made  league  with 
them  for  ten  yeeres.  His  son  Charles  the  eighth  in  the 
yeerc  1483,  renewed  this  league,  and  used  the  Sweitzers  in 
his  warres  with  the  Duke  of  Britany,  and  for  the  King- 
dome  of  Naples.  Lewis  the  twelfth,  after  the  league  for 
yecrs  was  expired,  renounced  the  payment  of  all  publike 
or  private  pensions,  wherwith  the  Sweitzers  were  so 
greatly  offended,  as  after  they  rctiiscd  to  renew  that  league 
with  him,  and  joined  in  league  with  the  Pope  and  the 
Duke  of  Milan  against  him,  so  as  by  their  aide  he  was  in 
the  yeere  1512,  cast  out  of  the  Dukedome  of  Milan.  The 
French  King  Francis  the  first,  fought  with  the  Sweitzers, 
joined  against  him  in  league  with  the  Emperour  Majci- 
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mitian,  Pope  Leo  the  tenth,  and  Sfortia  Duke  of  Milan. 
For  howsoever  the  Sweitzers  suspected  the  proceeding  of 
their  confederates,  and  purposed  to  rcturne  home,  yet  the 
Pretorian  Sweitzers  of  the  Duke  of  Milan,  assailing  the 
French,  the  rest  of  the  Sweitzers,  though  called  home,  yet 
lest  they  should  seeme  to  forsake  their  companions,  joined 
with  the  Pretorian  Sweitzers,  and  so  by  art  and  cunning 
drawnc  to  fight,  gave  the  French  a  notable  overthrow,  at 
which  time  tne  Sweitzers  had  the  greatest  Army  they  ever 
brought  into  the  field,  being  31000  foot:  but  the  French 
King  Francis,  the  next  day  fighting  again  with  the 
Sweitzers,  overthrew  them,  yet  so  as  the  retrcit  (as  they 
write)  was  nothing  like  a  flight :  And  so  the  King  casting 
Sfortia  out  of  the  Dukedome  of  Milan,  recovered  the 
same. 

After  this  prosperous  successe,  the  French  King  sought 
nothing  more  then  to  be  reconciled  and  joined  in  league 
with  the  Sweitzers  hee  had  overcome,  which  hee  did,  the 
league  consisting  of  13  heads,  i.  They  covenanted  for 
takmg  away  all  injuries  &  controversies.  2.  For  freeing  of 
captives.  3.  How  the  Sweitzers  may  plead  any  cause  in 
judgement  against  the  King.  4.  That  al  should  enjoy  the 
benefit  therof,  being  borne  within  the  confines  of  Switzer- 
land, &  speaking  tne  Dutch  tongue.  5.  Privilcdges  are 
confirmed  to  the  Merchants  of  Sweitzerland.  6.  For 
charges  in  the  siege  of  Dyiune  and  in  Italy,  the  King 
covenants  to  pay  them  a  great  sum  of  many  by  ycerly 
portions.  7.  It  is  agreed  that  all  controversies  shall  be 
determined  by  courses  there  set  downe,  not  by  warre.  8. 
That  neither  part  shall  give  passage  to  the  enemies  of  the 
other.  9.  That  Merchants  &  all  subjects  on  both  parts, 
shall  freely  passe,  not  offended  with  reproches,  or 
oppressed  with  impositions,  10.  That  the  King  shall 
yeerly  pay  to  each  Canton  20C0  Fratiks,  and  to  the  Abbot 
of  S.  Gallus  and  his  subjects,  and  to  those  of  Tog^nburg 
600  Frankes,  and  to  the  City  of  S.  Gallus  400,  to  the 
Mulhusians  400,  to  the  Gruerians  600,  to  the  Valesians 
2000,  and  to  the  Grisons  the  pensions  given  by  Lewis 
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the  12 :  and  moreover  yeeriy  2000  Franks  (but  howso- 
ever the  Rhetiaos  or  Grisoss  by  this  league  serve  the  King 
in  his  warres  with  the  Sweitzers:  jet  Semler  witnesseth, 
that  they  serve  severally  under  their  owne  Captaincs).  In 
the  1 1  Article  all  immunities  in  the  DukedcMiie  of  Miha 
are  confirmed  to  the  Bilitionenses,  the  Inhabitants  of  tbe 
middle  Valley,  the  Luganenses,  &  the  Locamcnses.  iZ. 
Choice  is  given  to  the  Sweitzers  to  retaine  the  Castles  they 
had,  or  to  take  mony  for  them.  Lastly,  it  is  agreed  & 
covenanted,  that  the  league  shall  be  perpetual!,  &  oot  be 
broken  upon  any  fraudulent  pretence.  In  this  League  the 
King  excepts  all  his  confederates,  &  the  Sweitzers  except 
Pope  Leo  the  10,  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  the  Eropre, 
and  the  House  of  Austria ;  and  all  old  leagues :  so  as  if 
the  King  should  make  war  upon  any  of  th^  in  their  own 
countries,  it  may  be  free  to  the  Sweitzers  to  observe  their 
leagues  with  them,  but  if  any  of  them  assailc  the  King  in 
his  own  Kingdome,  the  Sweitzers  shal  not  permit  any  of 
[UI.iv.s56.]  their  subjects  to  serve  them,  but  shall  call  them  honw. 
This  League  was  made  at  Friburg,  in  the  ycere  15 16,  the 
moneth  of  November,  and  upon  the  day  of  Saint  Aadnw. 
And  the  King  rested  not,  till  after  five  yecres  since  this 
Peace  was  made,  he  leagued  himselfe  more  strictly  at 
Lucerna  with  all  the  Cantons  (that  of  Zurech  only 
excepted)  and  with  all  their  fellowes  in  league;  of  whJcn 
league  I  will  briefly  relate  some  heads  added  to  the  formett 
namely,  that  if  any  man  should  make  warre  upon  the  Kii^ 
in  France,  or  in  the  Dukedome  of  Milan,  the  King  at  his 
pleasure  might  leavy  in  Sweitzerland  an  Army  of  sixe 
thousand  at  the  least,  or  sixteene  thousand  foote  at  the 
most  (except  the  Senate  should  grant  a  greater  number.) 
That  the  King  might  chuse  the  Captaincs,  and  the  Senate 
without  delay  should  permit  them  to  march  within  tenne 
dayes,  and  not  recall  them  tilt  the  warre  should  bee  ended, 
if  the  King  shall  please  so  long  to  use  them.  That  by  the 
right,  and  under  the  same  conditions,  the  King 
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at  home,  should  be  free  from  these  covenants.  It  was 
fiirther  cautioned,  that  the  King  should  not  divide  the 
Army  of  the  Sweitzers  into  divers  places  or  Forts,  but 
should  keepe  it  united  in  one  body.  That  he  should  not 
use  it  for  any  fight  at  Sea,  That  they  should  receive  pay 
I  the  same  day  they  should  march  out  of  their  country,  and 
were  they  never  so  soonc  sent  backc,  yet  three  months 
pay,  should  be  presently  due  unto  them,  and  that  the  first 
moneths  pay  should  be  given  them  within  the  confines  of 
Sweitzerland.  That  the  King  to  aide  the  Sweitzers 
having  any  warre,  should  send  them  two  hundred  armed 
horse,  and  twelve  great  pieces  of  Ordinance  with  all 
furniture  (namely,  six  battering  pieces,  and  sixe  middle 
pieces)  and  besides  towards  the  charge  of  their  warre, 
should  each  three  moneths  pay  a  certaine  summe  of  mony 
at  Lyons,  and  if  the  Sweitzers  shall  chusc  rather  to  have 
mony  in  stead  of  the  armed  horse,  the  King  should  further 
pay  them  two  thousand  crownes  each  three  moneths. 
That  if  in  time  of  warre,  the  Sweitzers  shall  be  forbidden 
to  buy  Salt  in  other  places,  they  may  buy  and  bring  Salt 
out  of  France.  That  neither  part  shall  make  the  sunjects 
of  the  other  free  of  their  Cities,  or  receive  them  into 
patronage.  That  the  King,  to  declare  his  good  will 
towards  the  Sweitzers,  shall  besides  the  two  thousand 
Franckes  promised  by  the  former  League  to  each  Canton, 
pay  yeerely  one  thousand  Franckes  more  to  each  of  them 
during  this  League;  and  moreover  shal  besides  the 
former  Pensions,  give  to  their  Confederates  yeerely  halfe 
as  much  more.  In  this  League  the  King  excepts  Pope 
Leo  the  tenth,  the  Emperour,  the  Kings  or  England,  Scot- 
land and  Denmark,  with  other  Princes;  and  the  Sweitzers 
except  the  Pope,  the  Emperor,  the  House  of  Austria,  the 
house  of  Medici,  the  D.  of  Savoy,  and  some  others.  But 
if  these  so  excepted  should  make  war  upon  either  part, 
within  their  territories,  that  aides  should  be  sent  mutually 
without  any  respect.  This  League  was  made  to  last  three 
yecres  after  the  death  of  the  French  King  Francis  the  first, 
and  was  renewed  by  his  son  Hcnrie  (he  second  at  Solo- 
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thurn,  in  the  yeere  1549,  &  by  all  the  Cantons  (excepting 
Zurcch  and  Bern),  and  was  after  renewed  by  Charles  the 
ninth,  and  the  succeeding  Kings.  But  in  the  leagues 
made  with  the  successors  of  Francis  the  first,  caution  is 
inserted,  that  the  Sweitzers  shal  not  serve  the  Kine  in  any 
warre  for  the  recovery  of  any  part  of  the  Dukcdome  a 
Milan :  but  if  the  King  shall  recover  it  with  any  other 
Army,  then  they  shall  aide  him  to  defend  his  possession, 
as  formerly. 

And  whereas  the  Cantons  of  Zurcch  and  Bern  refused 
to  joyne  in  the  Leagues  made  with  Francis  the  first,  and 
Hcnric  the  second,  these  reasons  thereof  were  then  alleaged. 
First,  because  the  Canton  of  Zurcch  was  then  alienated 
from  the  French  by  the  Cardinall  of  Scdun.  Secondly, 
because  Zwinglius  a  notable  Preacher  of  the  Reformd 
Religion,  did  m  many  Sermons  sharpely  inveigh  against 
mercenary  warfare.  Thirdly,  because  this  League  much 
displeased  the  military  men  of  Sweitzerland,  in  that  the 
Senate  had  no  liberty  to  lookc  into  the  cause  of  the  warre; 
in  that  the  Souldiers  and  Caplaines  were  not  to  be  chosen 
by  the  Sweitzcrs,  but  by  the  King  at  his  pleasure  ;  in  that 
the  large  profits  of  the  League  redounded  to  few  ;  in  that 
the  armed  horse  to  bee  sent  by  the  King,  were  of  no  use 
to  the  Sweitzers  warres,  commonly  made  in  mountainous 
places  and  craggy  passages.  Lastly,  because  it  seemed  a 
[III.iv.a57.]  point  of  great  inconstancy,  that  the  Sweitzers,  who  lately 
when  the  French  King  Francis,  and  Charles  the  deceased 
Emperors  grandchild,  were  competitors  for  the  Empire, 
had  written  to  the  Electors,  that  they  would  yield  no 
obedience  to  the  French  King,  in  case  he  were  chosen, 
should  so  suddenly  change  their  minds,  and  make  a  more 
strict  league  with  the  French :  but  the  greater  part  was 
of  a  contrary  judgement,  because  Souldiers  were  not 
bound  curiously  to  enquire  after  the  causes  of  warre,  for 
which  onely  the  King  in  his  conscience  was  bound  to  give 
acconipt.  And  because  their  barren  Countrey  being  also 
populous,  was  most  fit  for  a  mercenary  warre,  and  that 
militarj-  experience  was  thereby  to  be  retained  and  gained; 
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by  which  and  like  reasons,  they  pcrswaded  the  necessity 
of  this  Icagtie. 

Thus  have  I  (according  to  the  description  of  Scmbler)  Of  the 
briefly  shewed,  that  the  Swcitzers  Commonwealth  consists  ^«w''»" 
of  twee  parts  at  home,  (not  to  spcakc  of  the  forraignc  iT^^"! 
leagues),  namely  of  the  Cantons,  of  the  Fellowcs  in  league  ;  gtntrdt. 
and  of  the  stipendiary  cities  and  prefetturcs  or  govern- 
ments. Each  community  is  vulgarly  called  Ort,  and  the 
Italians  call  them  Cantons,  whereof  (I  have  said)  that  there 
be  thirteene  in  number,  namely,  Suitia,  (vulgarly  Schweis, 
whereof  the  rest  have  the  name  of  Swcitzers),  Uria, 
Undervaldia,  Lucerna,  Tigurum,  (vulgarly  Zurcch),  Glar- 
ona,  Tugium,  (vulgarly  Zug)  Berna,  Friburgum,  Solo- 
dorum,  (vulgarly  Solothurn),  Bastica  (vulgarly  Bazill), 
Scaphusium,  (vulgarly  Shafhuscn),  and  Abbatiscella  (vuJ- 
garly  Apenzill).  I  have  said  that  the  Kellowes  in  league, 
are  the  Abbot  and  Townc  of  Saint  Callus,  the  Rhetians 
or  Grisons,  the  Bishop  of  Sedun,  the  Valcsians,  and  the 
Townes  Rotavile,  Mulhusium,  and  Bipcnnc :  And  the 
governcmcnts  are  Turgca,  that  of  Baden,  of  the  Rbcgusci, 
of  the  Saninetcs,  of  the  free  Province,  the  Lugani,  the 
Locarnenses,  the  Inhabitants  of  the  middle  Valley,  and  the 
Bilitionenses.  That  of  Turgea  is  subject  to  the  seven  old 
Cantons,  yet  Bern,  Friburg,  and  Solothurn,  have  also  their 
rights  in  capitall  causes.  That  of  Baden,  the  Saninetcs, 
the  Rhegusci,  and  the  free  Province,  are  subject  likewise 
to  the  seven  old  Cantons,  onely  Bern  hath  bcenc  admitted 
^rtncr  in  that  of  Baden,  and  Apenzill  in  that  oi  the 
Rhegusci.  The  foure  Italian  govcrncments  arc  equally 
subject  to  all  the  Cantons,  excepting  Apenzill :  and  the 
Bilitionenses  are  subject  to  the  three  old  Cantons,  All 
these  joined,  have  these  Cities  and  Townes,  Zurcch, 
Bern,  Luccrn,  Zug,  Bazill,  Friburg,  Solothurn,  Schaf- 
huscn,  the  Towne  of  S.  Gallus,  Chur  of  the  Grisons, 
Sedun  of  the  Valesians,  Rotevil,  Mulhuse,  &  Bipenne, 
all  the  rest  dwell  in  Villages.  Among  the  cantons, 
Bazill  of  the  Rauraci,  Schafnusen  of  Germany,  Glarona 
in  part  of  the  Grisons,  Uria  in  part  of  the  Lepontii, 
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arc  seated  out  of  the  old  confines  of  Sweiczcrhad; 
and  so  are  all  the  fellowcs  in  league,  excepting  the 
Abbot,  and  Townc  of  5.  Gallus,  and  ibe  Townc  Bipemie. 
Among  these,  the  old  Nation  of  the  Rbetians,  now  caDed 
Grisons,  were  of  old  called  Valcsiam,  Vtbcri,  Sedum,  and 
Veragri :  And  Rotevilc  is  a  dty  of  Gennany,  and  Mnl- 
huse  of  the  Sequavi  in  France.  Among  the  governe- 
mcnts,  the  Rhegusci  and  the  Soruncics,  arc  <»  the  old 
Rhetians,  and  the  Luganenses,  the  Locarnenses,  the  Men* 
drisii,  and  the  Inhabitants  of  the  middle  Valley,  and  the 
Bilitionii,  are  of  the  Lcpontii,  an  Italian  Nation,  whidi 
tongue  they  speake.  Many  doubt  to  number  these  aw- 
fedcrates  among  common-wealths,  since  each  of  them  is 
no  otherwise  tiSd  to  the  decrees  of  the  other,  then  by  free 
consent,  as  all  private  societies  arc,  whereas  in  a  common- 
wealth the  greater  part  binds  all :  yet  because  they  have 
one  common  councell,  and  most  of  the  Provinces  arc  ruled 
thereby,  because  warrc  and  peace  is  made  by  commoa 
consent,  and  they  live  almost  under  the  same  lawcs  and 
customes,  and  arc  united  strialy  in  pcrpctuall  league, 
Sembler  concludes,  that  this  society  comes  neercst  to  the 
forme  of  a  common-wealth :  tor  whereas  some  hating  the 
nation,  object  Anarchy  to  them,  and  say  they  got  freeoome 
by  killing  the  Gentlemen  ;  and  others  interpreting  it  more 
mildly,  and  confessing  the  oppression  of  the  Gentlemen, 
yet  judge  the  revenge  to  have  exceeded  all  measure,  the 
truth  thereof  will  appearc  by  the  History  of  Scmler  and 
others,  shewing  that  great  part  of  the  Gentry  was 
extinguished  by  the  House  of  Austria.  Therefore  it  must 
be  a  mixt  commonwealth,  (if  such  it  may  be  called)  being 
neither  a  Monarchy  (of  one  just  King)  Aristocraty  (of  just 
great  men^  nor  Democrity  (a  popular  state)  mudi  Jesse 
any  of  tnc  corrupt  commonwealths,  called  Tyranny, 
Oligarchy,  and  Anarchy,  (that  is,  the  tyranny  of  a  King, 
or  of  noble  men,  or  a  confused  State),  the  equity  of  the 
im.ir.tjS.]  government  shewing  that  it  much  differs  from  them.  The 
Urii,  Suitii,  Unuervaldii,  the  Glaroncnses  dwelling 
scattered,  and  Zug,  (though  it  be  a  Towne),  governc  afl 
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with  the  consent  of  the  people.  Zuredi,  Bern,  Lucern, 
BaKJII,  Friburg,  Solothurn,  and  Schafhuscn,  arc  governed 
by  the  cheefe  men ;  but  since  the  Magistrates  are  chosen 
by  the  people,  some  of  these  Cities  arc  more,  some  Icssc 
Aristocraticall,  or  popular.  The  Anibassadours  sent  to 
publike  meetings  have  Aristocraticall  forme,  but  since 
they  are  chosen  Dy  the  people  with  limited  power,  it  may 
seeme  popular :  And  it  is  not  uncquall  that  the  people 
ha%'ing  sctled  frcedomc  with  their  danger,  should  be 
partners  of  their  governcment :  but  in  the  mcane  time 
the  Swcitzcrs  avoide  as  much  as  they  can,  the  discom- 
modities of  a  popular  State,  while  none  but  the  best  and 
most  wise  arc  sent  to  the  meetings,  and  howsoever  their 
power  is  limited,  yet  when  they  returne,  they  so  relate  all 
things  to  the  people,  as  they  easily  understand  them,  and 
give  consent  tnereunto. 

But  to  make  the  strict  union  of  these  confederates  more 
apparent,  it  will  not  be  amisse  to  peruse  some  of  the  heads 
of  the  league  between  the  eight  old  Cantons.  Thcrin 
first  is  cautioned,  of  sending  mutuall  aides,  so  as  first  in 
publikc  counsell  the  justncs  of  the.warrc  may  be  examined. 
Then  the  aides  are  not  to  be  required  of  all,  but  of  each 
particular  Canton,  according  to  their  mutuall  leagues. 
Zurech  by  old  league  hath  right  to  require  aides  of  the  first 
six  Cantons,  and  by  a  new  league  also  of  Bern.  And  Bern 
requires  aide  of  the  three  first  Cantons,  and  they  of  Bern. 
Lucerna  recjuires  aide  of  five  Cantons.  The  three  first 
Cantons  require  mutuall  aides  of  one  another,  and  of  all 
the  rest.  Zug  and  Lucema  are  bound  to  aide  the  five 
Cantons.  Glarona  requires  aide  of  the  three  old  cantons, 
and  Zurech.  Thus  while  one  Canton  cals  the  next  joined 
to  it  in  league,  howsoever  each  one  cannot  require  aid  of 
all  or  each  one  by  right  of  league,  yet  in  any  common 
danger,  all  the  Cantons  bring  their  forces,  being  called  of 
some  one  or  more  Cantons  in  league  with  them  :  besides, 
that  they  have  wisely  decreed,  that  in  sudden  dangers,  all 
shall  bring  succours,  whether  they  be  called  or  no.  They 
which  are  called  to  give  aide  by  vcrtue  of  any  league,  serve 
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at  their  owne  cost,  without  any  pay.     Between  Bern 


old 


that  if  the  aides 


Cantons 
sent  beyond  certaine  bounds,  then  they  which  called  them 
shall  give  them  pay,  and  in  like  sort  certaine  bounds  of 
sending  aides  are  limited  between  all  the  rest  of  the 
Cantons,  in  their  sevcrall  leagues,  with  all  conditions 
expressed.  In  any  siege,  the  Canton  which  causeth  it,  b 
bound  to  find  many  necessaries,  but  if  the  cause  be 
publike,  atl  provisions  are  made  at  the  publike  charge. 
The  foure  old  cantons  and  Glarona,  cannot  make  any  new 
league,  which  is  free  to  the  rest,  alwaycs  preserving  the  dd 
le^ue,  which  they  also  may  encreasc  or  diminish  by 
common  consent.  It  is  decreed,  that  every  five  or  ten 
yeercs,  this  league  shall  be  renewed  by  woiid  or  writing, 
or  (if  need  be)  oy  oath.  Zurech,  Bern,  Uria,  Suitia,  and 
Undervaldia,  in  this  league  except  the  rights  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  Lucema  and  Zug  the  rights  of  the  Dukes  of 
Austria,  Glarona  the  rights  of  their  lawful!  Magistrates, 
and  each  Canton  the  rights  of  old  leagues. 

When  the  said  eight  Cantons  received  the  other  five 
into  their  number,  besides  the  foresaid  heads,  it  was 
decreed  among  other  things  in  their  league,  that  the  five 
last  cantons  howsoever  wronged,  should  make  no  warre 
without  the  consent  of  the  eight  old  Cantons,  and  in  like 
sort  that  they  should  make  no  league  without  their  con- 
sent, neither  in  time  of  warre  should  refuse  good  con- 
ditions of  peace.  And  lastly  it  was  decreed,  that  without 
great  cause,  no  warre  should  be  made  in  places  out  of 
the  mountaines  and  difficult  passages  of  tnat  Province,  , 
where  they  could  not  fight  with  advantage.  ^M 

The  thirtcene  Cantons  have  that  priviledge,  that  the^^ 
deliberate  and  determine  the  affaires  of  tnc  common- 
wealth in  publike  meetings,  by  voices,  and  goveme  by 
equall  right  the  governments  gotten  jointly  by  them,  and 
have  equal  part  in  all  booties.  The  greatest  Senate  is 
when  all  the  Ambassadours  (that  is,  chosen  Burgesses  of 
the  cantons,  and  Fcllowes  in  league)  are  called  together, 
which  is  seldom 
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or  peace,  onely  the  Ambassadors  of  the  thirtccnc  Cantons 
being  coinnionly  called  to  counsel! :  Al  Ambassadors  have 
equal  right  in  giving  voices,  but  two  or  more  being  sent 
from  one  Canton,  have  but  one  voice.  In  causes  con- 
cfrning  the  govcrncmcnts  belonging  to  seven  or  eight  or  [in.iv.2;9.] 
12  Cantons,  onely  the  Ambassadours  (or  Burgesses,  or 
States)  of  those  Cantons  meet,  to  whom  the  govcrncmcnt 
belongs,  and  so  the  Burgesses  of  all  other  severally  for 
things  belonging  to  themselves :  but  where  the  cause 
concernes  the  publike  State,  the  full  Senate  of  all  the 
Cantons  is  called  to  the  meeting.  Since  the  late  differ- 
ences of  Religion,  new  and  particular  meetings  have 
beenc  instituted.  The  Cantons  of  the  Roman  Religion, 
Uria,  Suitia,  Undervaldta,  Lucema,  and  Zug,  joined 
in  a  more  strict  league ;  doe  often  meete  together, 
&  when  any  man  names  the  five  Cantons  simply, 
they  meane  them,  not  the  five  old  cantons,  howsoever 
naming  the  three,  seven,  or  eight  Cantons,  they  are  taken 
according  to  the  time  of  their  entring  into  league.  And 
sometimes  the  Cantons  of  Friburg  and  Solothurn,  being 
also  of  the  Roman  Religion,  come  to  the  meetings  of  the 
said  five  Cantons:  Greatest  part  of  the  Citizens  of 
Glarona  and  Apcnzill,  are  of  the  reformed  Religion,  and 
the  foure  Cities  chiefe  of  the  Cantons,  namely  Zurcch, 
Bern,  Bazill,  &  Schafhusen,  have  altogether  cast  off  the 
Roman  Religion,  &  have  particular  meetings,  but  not 
often  :  yet  when  I  passed  through  this  Province,  I  under- 
stood that  Glarona  was  altogether  of  the  reformed 
Religion,  and  that  Apenzill  was  numbred  among  the 
Cantons  of  the  Roman  Religion.  The  great  Senate 
determines  of  warrc,  peace,  &  leagues,  (each  having  free- 
dome  to  refuse  any  league),  likewise  of  making  Lawcs, 
of  sending,  receiving,  &  answering  Ambassadors,  of 
governments,  of  distributing  gainefull  Offices,  of  difficult 
causes  referred  to  the  Senate  by  Governors,  &  of 
appeales  made  from  Governours  to  the  Senate.  Am- 
bassadours (or  Burgesses  in  place  of  Judges)  arc  sent 
about   the   moneth   of  Jime,   to   beare   the  causes  of 
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the  Italian  governments,  from  whom  they  may  apf 
to  the  Senate,  and  these  appealcs  {as  all  other) 
determined  by  the  Senate  in  the  meetings  at  B^de 
where  also  they  deliberate  of  customcs  &  imposi-" 
tions,  &  the  revenues,  and  if  need  be  of  punishing  the 
Governours,  or  displacing  them,  (in  which  case  the 
Canton  which  sent  that  Govcrnour,  appoints  another.) 
The  City  Zurech  chiefe  of  the  Cantons,  hath  the  first  place, 
not  by  antiquity,  but  dignity,  and  of  old  customc  hath  the 
highest  authority  to  call  the  Senate  together,  signifying 
to  each  canton  by  letters  the  cause  &  the  time  of  cacB 
meeting :  yet  if  any  canton  thinkc  it  for  the  publike  good, 
to  have  an  extraordinary  meeting,  they  write  to  Zurech 
to  appoint  the  same,  or  if  the  cause  admit  no  delay,  they 
meet  uncalled.  Most  commonly  the  gcncrall  meetings 
arc  at  Luccrn,  Zurech,  Brcmopurt,  and  Baden ;  but  more 
commonly  in  these  daies  &  almost  continually  they  arc 
at  Baden,  in  respect  of  the  commodity  of  the  houses  and 
Innes,  the  pleasant  situation  &  famous  medidnall  Baths; 
and  because  it  is  seated  in  the  center  of  Sweitzerland,  and 
is  subject  to  the  8  old  cantons.  The  cantons  of  the 
Roman  religion,  commonly  have  their  particular  meetings 
at  Lucerna,  sometimes  at  Bockenried  of  the  Urii,  or  Bramc 
of  the  Suitii,  &  are  called  together  by  the  canton  of 
Luccrn :  and  the  cantons  of  the  reformed  religion  have 
their  particular  meetings  commonly  at  Arowike  under 
Bern,  somtimes  at  Bazil,  &  are  called  together  by  the 
canton  of  Zurech.  Forrain  Ambassadors  require  of 
Zurech  to  have  audience  in  the  Senate :  but  the  peculiar 
meetings  for  French  causes  arc  called  by  the  French 
Ambassador  as  often  as  he  wll  at  Solothurn  where  he 
restdeth,  or  at  Lucern :  &  other  Ambassadors  shold  not 
be  denied  extraordinary  meetings,  so  they  pay  the 
cxpences,  as  the  French  Ambassador  doth.  The  ful  Senate 
ycerly  meets  about  September  at  Baden,  about  which  tii 
I  said  that  Burgesses  m  place  of  Judges  are  sent  to  he 
the  causes  of  the  Italian  governments :  And  in  this  f 
meeting,  the  greatest  causes  arc  not  determined,  either 
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because  the  Ambassadoiirs  (or  Burgesses,  or  States),  have 
not  full  power,  or  for  other  causes,  but  another  meeiiiig 
is  there  appointed,  and  howsoever  this  Senate  is  onely 
called  for  publike  causes,  ^et  chose  being  etided,  they  use 
to  heare  private  causes  also.  Assoone  as  the  said 
Burgesses  or  States  at  the  appointed  day  come  to  the  City, 
the  Burgesse  of  Zurech  sends  the  Vice-governor  of  Baden 
to  salute  them,  &  to  acquaint  them  with  the  time  of  meet- 
ing. Then  they  sit  downe  in  the  Court,  first  the  Burgesses 
ofZurech  in  3  place  raised  higher  then  the  rest  1  2.  Those 
of  Bern :  Thirdly,  Those  of  Luceroa,  as  chief,  though  not 
in  antiquity,  yet  in  dignity;  and  after  the  rest,  according 
to  the  antiquity  of  their  Cantons.  The  Burgesse  of 
Zurech  first  makes  an  Oration,  and  propounds  the  causes 
upon  which  they  are  to  consult  adding  what  his  Canton 
hath  commanded  him  in  each  particulars,  and  then  the  rest  L"'-'^-*6o.] 
speake  m  order,  according  to  the  directions  given  them 
at  home.  The  under  Governour  of  Baden,  of  what 
Canton  soever  he  be,  askcs  and  numbers  the  voices.  The 
peculiar  meetings  of  particular  Cantons,  and  those  for 
French  affaires,  have  no  set  times. 

Each  Canton  hath  publike  Magistrates,  vulgarly  called 
Umbgeltcn,  who  administer  the  Impositions  upon  wine 
and  come,  and  gather  them  by  their  deputies.  They  pay 
tribute  only  for  that  wine  which  is  sold  in  Taverns,  and  Tit  TriiuM. 
for  that  come  which  is  exported  or  used  by  Bakers,  for 
otherwise  the  Citizens  pay  not  for  wine  and  come  brought 
into  their  private  houses,  and  spent  therein.  And  I  have 
observed  that  they  pay  in  some  places  the  value  of  24 
measures  tribute,  for  a  vessell  of  wine  containing  ninety 
six  measures :  The  salt  which  is  brought  in,  is  onely  sold 
by  the  Senate  of  each  Citie  or  Canton :  and  I  understood 
by  discourse,  that  the  Citizens  may  not  buy  salt,  or  take 
it  of  gift  out  of  the  Citie.  Particularly  at  Schafhuscn  the 
Customcs  are  great,  especially  for  salt,  in  respect  that  the 
water  of  the  Rneine  hath  a  great  fiill  fi-om  a  rocke,  so  as  all 
ships  must  be  unladed  before  they  can  passe  by  that  Citie. 
In  general),  the  Sweitzers  especially  want  wine,  cornc,  and 
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nit,  as  may  appearc  by  the  covenants  of  their  fomiigii 
leagues,  and  otherwise  the  tributes  are  small,  which 
bee  imposed  upon  such  a  free  Nation. 
Tie  Ltun.  Concerning  their  Lawes,  I  have  formerly  said  that  tli 
severall  Cantons  are  not  bound  one  to  the  decrees  of"  the 
other,  except  they  freely  consent  thereunto ;  yet  that  they 
all  have  one  Common  Counsell,  and  almost  all  have  the 
same  common  Lawes  and  customes,  which  they  inviolably 
kcepc.  They  long  suffered  the  Governours  of  the 
Empire  to  bee  over  them  in  capitall  causes,  though  with 
prejudice  to  their  freedome,  till  at  last  in  the  Suevian 
warre,  about  the  yeere  1499,  the  judgement  of  capitall 
causes  was  granted  to  them  by  the  Emperor,  among  the 
conditions  of  peace.  Whereupon  the  ten  oldest  Cantons 
who  made  this  warrc,  have  equal  right  of  capitall  judge- 
ment in  the  stipendary  Cities  and  governments,  with  the 
Cantons  to  whom  they  arc  subject,  though  gotten  before 
they  cntrcd  into  the  common  league,  howsoever  they  have 
no  right  in  the  CiviU  causes,  nor  any  other  commaund 
over  them.  In  the  old  leagues,  besides  the  Articles  con- 
cerning union,  many  Lawes  for  the  publtke  good  arc  con- 
tained and  established.  Such  is  that  of  the  old  leagiK 
between  the  eight  first  Cantons,  wherin  they  set  dowM 
cautions  for  peaceable  determining  of  publike  contro- 
versies, betwene  the  Cantons,  and  therby,  two  Cantons 
being  at  strife,  are  to  chuse  two  honest  men,  who  give 
their  othes,  to  make  an  equall  composition  between  them, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Cantons  are  to  adde  one  Arbiter  to 
them ;  and  in  case  one  of  the  Cantons  conscntcth,  the 
other  rcfuseth  to  stand  to  their  judgement,  all  the  rest  arc 
to  helpe  the  Canton  consenting  thereunto.  And  in  the 
league  of  the  five  last  Cantons,  as  in  al  other,  they  justly 
give  curious  cautions  for  taking  away  all  controversies, 
and  cspetially  labour  to  effect,  that  they  breake  not  out 
into  Civill  war,  in  which  case  they  should  be  diversly 
distracted,  according  to  their  divers  combinations  and 
leagues  among  themselves.  Therefore  of  old,  when  the 
AbDot  of  Saint  Gallus  attempted  to  remove  the  teade  of 
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clothing,  and  the  holy  reliques  (the  superstitious  worship 
whereof  brought  great  profit)  from  Apcnzill,  to  Kosake 
(where  the  Abbot  had  absolute  commaund)  and  this 
matter  drew  them  to  Armcs,  whcrirv  the  Abbot  called  the 
fbure  Cantons  his  confederates,  and  Apeiizttl  the  six 
Cantons  with  whome  tt  had  league,  to  give  them  aide, 
according  to  their  muiuall  leagues,  the  saide  Cantons  thus 
called  to  aide  both  parts,  earnestly  endevored  to  make 
peace,  wherby  they  preserved  the  comnion-welth.  For  if 
they  should  not  alwaies  carefully  so  doc  in  like  occasions, 
many  times  the  dissention  of  one  or  two  Cantons,  might 
draw  all  the  rest  into  a  pernicious  Civill  warrc.  In  the 
foresaid  league  betweene  the  eight  oldest  Cantons,  and  in 
the  Stantian  Transaction  in  the  yecrc  148 1  Lawes  were 
established.  That  he  who  killed  any  confederate  (vulgarly 
called  Eidgcnosscn,  that  is  injoiers  of  the  oath)  should  be 
beheaded,  except  he  had  sumcient  witnesses  that  he  did 
it  to  save  his  life,  and  in  case  of  flight,  he  being  banished 
by  one  Canton,  should  also  be  banished  by  ail  the  rest, 
and  that  he  should  be  judged  guilty  of  the  crime,  who 
should  hcipe  him ;  and  that  sentence  should  be  given  [IM.iv.i6i.] 
upon  him  in  the  Canton  where  the  Crime  was  committed. 
That  there  should  be  no  generall  meetings  of  the  people 
without  consent  of  the  Magistrate.  That  none  of  the 
Cantons  should  support  any  disobedient  subject  of  another 
Canton,  but  should  force  them  to  obedience.  That  a  lay 
person  shall  not  use  the  heipe  of  an  Ecclesiasticall  Judge, 
but  in  causes  of  matrimony  and  manifest  usury,  which  are 
referred  to  Ecclesiasticall  judgement.  That  pledges  or 
gages  be  not  taken  at  private  mens  pleasures,  but  with  con- 
sent of  the  Judge.  That  causes  be  judged  in  the  Canton, 
wherein  the  act  was  done,  and  sentence  be  given  without 
fraud  or  deceit,  and  that  every  man  bee  content  and  rest 
satisfied  in  the  Judgements  Lawes  and  customcs  of  another 
Canton.  That  all  booties  in  warre  be  divided  among  the 
Cantons,  according  to  the  number  of  Souldicrs  which  each 
of  them  sent,  but  that  Towncs,  Tributes,  and  like  things 
gained  by  warre,  shal  be  under  the  common  command  of 
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all  the  Cantons,  of  which  commodities,  the  subjects  of 
stipendary  Cities  and  fellowes  in  league,  shall  have  no 
part,  though  their  forces  bee  joined  m  the  same  waire 
with  Forces  of  the  Cantons,  howsoever  they  are  to  faivc 
part  in  the  devision  of  all  other  booties. 

In  like  sort  the  league  of  Schafhuscn  with  the  Cantons 
of  the  Sweitzers,  determincth  how  debts  arc  to  be 
recovered,  and  what  law  is  to  be  used  in  such  suites,  and 
that  no  leagues  be  made  by  one  without  the  privity  anij 
against  the  will  of  the  rest,  and  that  the  oldest  leagues  h^ 
ever  most  respected.  ^H 

The  Common-wealth  is  administred  with  great  equirr^ 
yet  with  no  lesse  severity  of  Justice,  then  me  Gcrmaiu    , 
use :    And  howsoever  all  the  Country  lies  within  moun- 
taines  &  woods,  yet  tJie  high  way  for  passengers  is  do 
where  more  safe  from  thccvcs,  so  as  it  is  there  proverbially    | 
said,  that  you  may  carry  cold  in  the  palmes  of  your  hands : 
For  all  crimes  arc  severely  punished  without  all  respect  of 
persons.     The  scope  and  but  whereat  all  their  leagues 
aime,  is  that  every  man  may  peaceably  enjoy  his  owne,  and 
that  the  best  men  among  tlicm,  may  in  publike  counsell 
examine  the  causes  of  warrc,  that  they  be  just  and  lawful 
to  the  end  they  may  never  rashly  make  warre  upon  an 
And  because  the  common  people  being  burthcned  vn 
debt,  is  more  prone  to  seditions,  curious  orders  are 
downe  in  their  leagues,  for  the  manner  of  exacting  debts, 
and  taking  pledges,  neither  giving  liberty  of  oppression 
the  creditors,  nor  permitting  fraud  to  the  debtors. 
Due/k       Also   because    military   men,   and   such  as   drinke 

cxcesse,  arc  prone  to  brawling  and  blowes,  most  heavy 
penalties  arc  thereby  inflicted  upon  such  as  arc  Authours 
of  injuries,  and  the  leagues  make  not  more  frequent 
mention  of  any  other  thing,  then  of  reproaches,  for  which 
they  prescribe  such  good  remedies  and  reall  satisfactions, 
not  passing  over  the  least  injury  of  the  poorest  man,  as 
among  the  very  Souldiers,  yea,  halfc  drunken,  there  vctt 
seldome  hapcncth  any  murthcr:  Wherein  I  could  wish 
that  our  inferiour  Magistrates  would  apply  themselves, 
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and  our  Lawes  were  accommodated  to  the  Swettzers 
govcrncmcnt.  Kor  the  English  being  most  impatient  of 
reproches,  and  the  law  giving  ridiculous  satisfactions  for 
injuries  by  word,  and  all  wrongs,  excepting  maimcs,  it  hath 
bcene  accounted  a  disgraccfull  course  to  seeke  remedy  that 
way,  and  most  injuries  have  commonly  kcenc  revenged  by 
the  Sword  in  single  combat :  But  in  Sweitzerland  all 
•ttnders  by  are  bound  to  kccpe  the  peace,  and  compose 
the  strife,  and  if  they  who  strive,  being  rcmembrcd  or  the 
Lawes,  doe  not  obey,  they  use  to  punish  them  most 
severely;  and  if  any  kill  another,  he  is  sure  to  be 
beheaded,  except  he  escape  by  flight,  (in  which  case  he  shall 
be  banished  by  his  ownc  and  all  other  Cantons)  or  except 
he  can  prove  by  witnes  that  he  killed  him  in  defence  of 
himselfc. 

And  such  is  the  feme  of  the  Sweitzers  sincere  Justice,  J^ffmnu. 
as  many  strangers  their  neighbours,  desire  to  have  their 
controversies  ended  after  the  manner  of  the  Swettzers,  and 
by  them  :  When  causes  arc  to  be  pleaded  before  the  Senate, 
most  men  pleade  their  owne  cause,  some  use  Lawyers, 
brought  by  them  from  home,  or  found  there  by  chance, 
and  the  causes  are  not  determined  after  the  civill,  but  after 
the  provincial!  law,  or  according  to  that  which  seemes  good 
and  equall,  and  by  the  statutes  and  customcs  of  each 
Canton.  They  have  no  quirkes  or  obscurities  to  protract 
judgement,  and  they  thinke  it  better  sometimes  to  crrc  in 
a  doubtfiill  cause,  then  to  follow  the  Lawyers,  judging  llll.iv.»63.] 
according  to  Law,  not  equity,  and  so  making  the  suites 
peqietuall.  In  the  Governements,  all  controversies  are 
determined  by  the  Governours  and  Judges  of  the  place, 
yet  so,  as  appeale  is  granted  from  them  to  the  common 
Senate.  In  private  Cantons,  causes  arc  judged  by  the 
Senatours  ana  Judges  of  each  Canton,  yet  they  have  some 
publikc  Judgements,  namely,  when  the  Cantons  have  any 
controversie  one  with  another,  or  a  private  man  with  a 
Canton,  for  which  cases  they  have  many  cautions  in  their 
Leagues;  and  at  this  day  they  are  determined  after  this 
manner.     Each  part  chuseth   two  Judges  of  his  owne 


Citizens,  who  are  absolved  in  that  case  from  their  oath 
given  to  their  ownc  Canton,  and  then  they  are  swornc, 
that  they  will  consider  of  the  controversie,  according  to 
that  which  seemes  good  and  equati,  and  that  they  will 
faithfully  indevour  to  compose  it,  at  least  so  as  it  shall  bee 
decided  by  Law,  not  by  Armes.  And  in  the  old  leagues 
certaine  places  are  appointed,  in  which  these  Judgements 
arc  handled.  The  7  Cantons  commonly  meete  for  them 
in  the  Monastery  of  the  Heremitcs  within  their  owoe 
confines,  and  so  other  leagues  in  other  appointed  places. 
The  Judges  and  Burgesses  of  those  Cantons,  with  which 
those  that  have  controversies  have  more  strict  league, 
determine  these  causes,  if  the  first  arbiters  cannot  compose 
them,  and  both  parts  are  bound  to  rest  in  the  judgement 
of  the  greater  part ;  and  if  the  Voices  be  equall  on  each 
part,  as  many  times  it  falleth  out,  a  new  Judge  or  Arbiter 
IS  chosen,  who  doth  not  give  a  new  Judgement  of  his 
ownc,  but  approveth  one  of  the  Judgements  given  by  the 
equall  Voices  of  the  said  Burgesses.  And  this  Arbiter  is 
chosen  by  those  Burgesses,  and  so  he  be  a  Citizen  of  any 
one  Canton,  it  is  not  required,  that  he  should  be  of  either 
of  the  Cantons,  to  whom  the  cause  belongeth.  Thus  if 
Bern  be  plaintifFe  against  the  3  Cantons,  16  men  are 
chosen  by  the  Cantons,  out  of  which  Bern  chuscth  one  to 
be  Arbiter :  but  if  the  Cantons  be  plaintiffcs  against  Bern, 
they  chuse  an  Arbiter  out  of  the  lesser  Senate  of  Bern. 
Likewise  in  controversies  betweene  Zurech,  and  Bern,  the 
plaintifFe  chuseth  an  Arbiter  out  of  the  Senate  of  the  other 
Citie.  To  conclude,  in  all  Judgements  publike  and 
private,  they  use  such  integrity,  as  this  simplicitie  of  their 
Judgements,  disallowed  by  subtill  poiititians,  happily 
succeeds  in  all  occasions,  and  so  they  retaine  their  old 
vertue,  is  like  ever  so  to  succeede.  In  most  of  th« 
Cantons,  namely,  at  Zurech,  Basil,  and  Schafhusen,  no 
Bastard  may  beare  publike  office,  nor  be  a  Senator,  or 
Judge,  which  Law  is  common  to  the  Swcitzers  with  the 
Germans,  first  instituted  to  restraine  fornication,  and  to 
preserve  the  dignity  of  marriage.      In  some 
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must  have  been  a  Citizen  ten  yeres,  in  other  places  twenty 
ycrcs,  who  is  chosen  to  be  of  the  common  Counsell ;  and 
at  Zurech  no  stranger  is  ever  chosen  to  be  a  Senator  or 
Judge;  and  by  Common  law,  no  Homicide,  Adulterer  or 
infamous  person  for  any  crime,  may  be  of  the  Senate. 

In  all  the  Cantons,  they  are  no  Icsse  careful!  to  prevent 
damages  by  fier,  then  to  keepe  out  their  enemies;  for 
which  cause  they  hire  watchmen  to  walkc  the  streetcs  by 
night,  and  Belmen  to  tell  the  howcrs,  and  in  some  places, 
as  the  Towne  of  Saint  Gatlus,  they  have  nightly  thirty 
two  Watchmen,  and  chusc  Citizens  to  visit  the  chimnies 
and  ovens,  that  they  be  free  from  danger  of  fier.  In  other 
Cantons  they  have  publike  Officers,  who  in  any  such 
chance,  see  that  all  things  be  done  in  order,  and  that  no 
tumult  be  raised  upon  such  occasions,  to  which  end  they 
appoint  some  to  auench  the  fier,  and  draw  others  in  armes 
to  defend  the  walles  and  the  gates.  And  at  Zurech  able 
young  men  are  ycerely  chosen,  to  be  ready  for  the  quench- 
ing of  any  such  casual!  fier. 

In  Lucerna  the  Law  of  Retribution  (an  arme  for  an 
arme,  a  leg  for  a  leg)  is  in  many  cases  observed,  where  he 
that  killes  a  Citizen,  bee  the  cause  never  so  just,  as 
repelling  force  by  force,  shal  die  if  he  be  taken,  or  l>c 
perpetually  banished,  if  he  escape  by  flight,  yet  when  he 
hath  satisfied  the  Kinsmen  of  him  hee  killed,  hee  is 
permitted  to  returne  from  banishment.  And  in  all  the 
Cantons  where  they  dwell  in  Villages,  he  that  kills  a  man 
in  his  defence,  shal  be  banished,  and  his  owne  Senate 
cannot  permit  his  returne,  which  can  onely  be  obtained 
from  the  great  and  publike  Senate.  Anci  in  the  same 
Cantons,  no  lands  may  be  ingaged  to  any  stranger,  neither 
may  any  stranger  buy  any  possessions,  but  onely  a  house  t'"-'>'-»^30 
and  a  Garden  for  herbes. 

And  if  any  man  often  offend  in  Drunkcnnes,  he  is 
imprisoned,  and  may  drink  no  Wine  for  a  yere,  till  he  have 
procured  pardon  of  the  publikc  Senate  (which  me  thinks 
should  easily  be  granted  him,  by  Judges  guilty  of  the 
same  fault,  except  they  meane  quarrels  and  like  offences, 
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not  simple  drinking,  which  I  thinke  probable,  because 
generally  the  Swcitrxrs  drinkc  as  stiffcly,  as  those  of  the 
upper  part  of  Germany. 

In  the  same  Cantons,  Matrimonial!  causes  are  referred 
to  the  Consistory  of  the  Bishop  of  Costnetz :  but  all 
adulteries  are  punished  by  the  Senate  at  home,  commonly 
with  the  losse  of  goods,  sometimes  with  a  tine  of  tea 
pounds,  that  is  ten  iDollers  with  them. 

The  publike  Edicts  are  yeerely  in  these  Cantons  ccm- 
firmcd  or  abrogated  by  the  Voices  of  the  common  people. 
And  in  the  Towne  of  Friburg  and  the  Territory,  if  * 
debter  pay  not  his  debt,  the  Creditor  sends  certaine 
servants  and  horses  to  the  puhlike  Inne,  the  chargt 
whereof  is  paid  by  the  debter,  till  he  satisfie  his  Creditor. 
Besides  in  any  controversie,  if  sureties  be  thrisc  demaoded 
of  any  man,  and  he  bring  not  in  suretj'  (or  caution),  he  is 
punished  with  banishment,  and  the  same  punishment  is 
inflicted  on  them,  who  violate  the  command  of  keeping 
the  peace,  and  who  without  just  cause  take  part  witn 
either  of  them  that  are  at  variance.  In  general],  for  the 
Gentry  of  the  whole  Province,  mention  hath  been,  and  is 
after  to  be  made,  that  the  same  is  extinguished,  so  as  it 
were  in  vaine  to  seekc  for  any  Knightly  order  among  these 
men,  who  howsoever  they  be  military  men,  yet  universal]}' 
are  Cittizcns,  or  of  common  Plebean  ranck.  They  take  to 
themselves  coates  of  Armes  devised  by  themselves,  aod 
tricked  after  their  owne  fancies,  yet  not  with  open 
Helmets,  as  Gentlemen  beare  them,  but  with  dosed 
Helmets,  after  the  manner  used  by  the  Citizens  in 
Germany.  And  their  Lawes  of  inheritance  and  the 
dowries  of  wives,  doe  come  neerest  to  those  of  Germany, 
the  Civiil  law,  (if  I  be  not  deceived)  pa.ssing  with 
them  into  Provinciall  lawes  and  customes  (by  which 
they  are  governed)  upon  the  old  and  long  continued  use 
of  them.  In  one  particular  example  I  observed,  that  the 
younger  brother,  in  the  division  of  his  fathers  inheritance, 
first  chose  his  part,  and  had  libcrtie  to  buy  the  parts  of  his 
brethren  if  he  would,  and  not  otherwise.     But  I  sha]|  have 
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occasion  to  spcakc  of  the  common  lawcs  more  at  large  in 
the  discourse  of  the  seveiall  Commoo-weallhs  among 
them. 

The  leagues  which  the  Sweitzcrs  have  with  forrainc  Tt/ir 
Princes,  doe  manifestly  shew  that  they  professe  Mercenary  **'^fi>rt. 
Armes,  no  Icsse,  yea  much  more,  then  the  Germans :  For 
whereas  the  Germans  are  hired  for  present  service  in  time 
of  warre,  these  men  besides  that  pay,  must  have  ample 
pensions  in  time  of  peace,  as  their  league  with  France 
especially  sheweth.  In  this  they  differ,  that  the  Sweitzcrs 
oneiy  send  aides  of  foote,  but  the  Germans  arc  hired  both 
horse  and  foote.  And  both  these  Nations  have  one  com- 
mendable property,  that  after  their  ser\'icc  one  or  more 
yeercs  in  the  waires,  peace  being  made,  they  rcturne  home 
nothing  corrupted  with  military  liccntiousncsse,  and 
roundly  fidi  to  the  Plough,  or  any  other  their  trade  of  life. 
By  the  same  leagues  it  appcares,  that  they  will  not  serve 
in  any  sea-fights,  nor  in  the  defence  or  taking  of  forts, 
neither  will  have  their  forces  divided,  as  if  they  reputed 
the  strong;  bodies  of  their  bands  only  fit  to  fight  in  a 
pitched  field,  and  to  defend  the  great  Ordinance  and 
carriage.  Neither  use  they  to  fortifie  their  owne  Cities 
(excepting  few  which  of  old  were  fortified,  and  after 
received  into  the  number  of  the  Cantons),  bragging  with 
the  Lacedemonians,  that  valiant  brests  are  brazen  walles. 
In  the  time  of  Julius  Cxsar,  wc  reade,  that  this  Nation 
being  populous,  and  weary  of  the  barren  soile  wherein  they 
dwelt,  resolved  to  secke  a  new  seatc:  but  were  soone 
restrained  and  kept  at  home  by  the  Armes  of  Cicsar. 
From  that  time  wee  reade  of  no  great  warlike  exploit  done 
by  them,  till  they  laid  the  m-st  foundation  of  their 
Commonwealth  by  mutual!  leagues.  The  first  pwrpctuall 
league  made  betweene  the  three  first  Cantons,  was  in  the 
yeere  1315  from  which  time  the  rest  of  the  Sweitzcrs, 
having  long  been  subject  to  the  house  of  Austria,  began 
by  parts  to  rebel!  against  that  house,  and  to  winnc  their 
liberty  by  the  sword.  But  all  their  warre  was  at  home, 
long  continued  against  the  said  house,  and  at  last  breaking  [Ill.iv.164.] 
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out  against  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  upon  their  confines,  t3 
the  yccr  1477,  when  in  the  third  battaile  the  Duke  a 
Burgundy  was  slaine,  and  so  that  waire  ended.  At  whict 
time  only  eight  Cantons  were  united  in  perpetual!  leagvc 
the  other  five  Cantons  being  after  united  at  scvcrall  timts, 
from  the  yecre  1481  to  the  yecrc  1513,  when  the  13  lad  1 
hst  Canton  was  united  to  the  rest  in  perpetuall  league.     ' 

Touching  their  forraignc  warres,  the  first  league  ihej 
made  for  yecres,  was  in  the  yeere  1478,  and  the  sccosi 
in  the  yeere  1510,  with  two  Popes.     The  first  pcrpeonl 
forraine  league  they  made,  was  with  the  Duke  of  MBit 
in  the  yeere  1466 ;    wherin  mention  is  made  of  fornxi 
leagues  with  the  Insubres;    but  wc  reade  no  effects  fi 
warre  produced  by  them.     And  the  first  perpetuall  leagix 
they  had  with  France  was  in  the  yecrc  148;^,  when  Ch^ 
the  eight  made  warre  in  Italy  for  the  kingdomc  of  Napk$. 
about  which   time   the  Sweitzers  Armes   began    to  be 
knownc  in  forraine  parts.     Guicciardine  the  famous  wriic 
of  those  Italian  warres,  among  the  Actions  of  the  yeci 
1500,  saith,  that  the  Sweitzers  hired  by  Lodwick  Sfbm 
Duke  of  Milan,  fought  wel  on  hiii  side  at  the  taking  c^ 
Novara;    but  after,  that  their  Captaines  were  corrupted 
to  betray  him,  by  the  Captaines  of  other  Sweitzers  scrvine 
the  French  king,  whereupon  they  provoked  the  multitude 
to  Mutiny  for  pay;    but  the  Duke  appeasing  them  bj 
loving  words,  by  present  pay  in  good  part,  and  promise  a 
the  rest  upon  the  coming  of  mony  fi-om  Milan   dayh 
expected ;    that  the  Captaines  of  the  Dukes   Sweitzen 
conspired  with  the  Sweitzers  of  the  French  king,  to  make 
the  French  presently  draw  to  Novara,  which  done,  die 
Duke  prepared  to  fight,  but  the  Captains  of  his  Swcitzen 
answet^cd  him,  that  without  spedaU  authority  from  their 
Magistrates,  they  would  not  fight  against  their  Kinsmen 
and  Coimirimcn  on   the  French  side,  and   that   so  the 
Sweitzers  serving  the  Duke,  upon  their  Captaines  instiga- 
tion, mingled  themselves  with  the  Sweitzers  on  the  French 
side,  as  if  they  had  been  both  of  one  Army,  saying  they 
would  depart  home.     And  that  the  Duke  could  with  no 
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praiers  nor  promises  move  their  barbarous  treachery,  to 
stand  with  htm  in  this  distresse,  nor  so  much  as  to  conduct 
him  to  a  safe  place,  onely  granting  him  to  march  in  their 
bands  on  foote  di^uised  like  a  Sweitzer,  in  which  disguise 
taken  of  force,  he  with  some  of  his  chiefc  friends  were 
taken  by  the  French,  moving  compassion  of  all  men 
towards  him,  and  detestation  oftheir  treachery.  And  this 
Author  leaves  it  in  doubt,  whether  they  were  found  out 
in  this  disguise  by  the  French  spies,  or  rather  vilely 
betraied.  Scmler  a  femous  writer  of  chc  Swcitzcrs  Nation, 
thinks  that  souldiers  in  general!  might  be  excused,  who 
being  in  a  towne  unfortified,  and  having  other  just  causes 
(as  disability  to  withstand  the  Enemy)  should  make  peace 
and  rcturne  home,  but  granting  this  ^ct  to  be  uncxcusable  ; 
yet  whether  it  were  done  by  the  Captaines,  or  by  the 
common  souldiers,  or  by  both,  and  that  on  both  sides,  hee 
thinks  it  a  great  wrong  to  impute  the  same  to  the  whole 
nation,  especially  those  Soldiers  being  levied  secretly,  and 
without  leave  of  the  Magistrates. 

The  foresaid  Author  Guicciardine  in  the  Actions  of  the 
ycere  1511,  writes  of  the  Swcifzcrs  to  this  effect;  The 
Sweitzers  of  old  called  Helvetians,  inhabit  the  high  places 
of  the  Mountaine  Jura,  men  fierce  by  natiu'e,  clownes,  and 
by  reason  of  the  barren  soile,  rather  Grasiers  then  Plough- 
men. Of  old  they  were  subject  to  the  Princes  of  Austria, 
but  casting  off  their  yoke,  have  long  been  free,  living  after 
their  ownc  Ijwcs,  and  yeclding  no  siene  of  obedience  to 
the  Emperours  or  anv  other  Princes,  divided  into  thirteen 
Cantons,  whcrof  each  is  governed  by  their  owne  Magis- 
trates, Lawes  &  customes.  The  name  of  this  so  wilde  and 
uncivill  Nation,  hath  gotten  honour  by  concord  and  the 
glory  of  Armcs.  For  being  fierce  by  nature,  and  trained 
m  warlike  discipline,  and  keeping  their  Orders  (or  rankcs) 
they  have  nor  only  with  valour  defended  their  Country, 
but  in  formtne  parts  have  exercised  Armes  with  high 
praise,  which  no  doubt  had  beene  greater,  if  they  had 
fought  to  inlarge  their  owne  Empire,  &  not  for  waces  to 
inlarge  the  Empire  of  others ;  &  if  nobly  they  had  pro- 
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poiuidcd  to  themselves  other  ends  then  the  gaine  of  mony, 
by  the  love  wherof  being  made  abject,  they  have  lost 
the  occasion  to  become  fearcfiiU  to  all  Italy  :  for  since  thej 
never  come  out  of  their  confines,  but  as  mercenary  roca, 
(ni.ir.z6i.]  they  have  had  no  publikc  fruit  of  their  victory  but  by 
covctousncsse  have  become  intollerablc  in  exactions  where 
they  overcome,  and  in  demands  with  other  men ;  yea,  it 
home  fi^ward  and  obstinat  in  traffick,  and  in  following 
their  Commands,  under  whose  pay  they  serve  in  war. 
Their  chiefe  men  have  pensions  01  Princes  to  favour  them 
in  their  publikc  meetings,  and  so  publike  Counsels  beii» 
referred  to  private  profit,  they  arc  apt  to  be  corrupted,  ana 
by  degrees  fall  at  discord  among  themselves,  with  great 
lessning  of  the  reputation  they  had  gotten  among 
strangers.  He  addes,  that  the  Sweitzers,  at  the  Popa 
instigation,  armed  against  the  French  in  Milan,  as  if  it 
were  onely  the  act  of  Suitia  and  Friburg,  who  pretended 
offence  against  the  French,  for  a  messenger  of  theirs  killed 
by  them.  And  that  the  French  King  for  sparing  a  snaall 
addition  to  their  Pensions,  neglected  to  reconcile  himselfe 
to  them,  and  so  lost  their  friendship,  which  after  hee  would 
have  redeemed  with  great  treasure,  hoping  that  either  they 
would  not  arme  agamst  him,  or  if  they  did,  that  having 
no  horse  nor  artillery,  they  could  do  him  small  hurt. 

The  same  Guicciardine  in  the  actions  of  the  ycrc  1513 
witnesseth,  that  the  Sweitzers  had  then  gotten  great 
reputation  by  the  terrour  of  their  Armes,  and  that  it 
seemed  then,  that  their  States  or  Burgesses,  and  souldicrs, 
began  to  carry  themselves  no  more  as  grasers  or  mercenary 
men,  but  as  Scnatours  and  subjects  of  a  well  ordered 
Common-wealth,  and  that  they  now  swaicd  all  affaires, 
almost  al  Christian  Princes  having  their  Ambassadoun 
with  them,  by  pensions  and  great  rewards  seeking  to  have 
league  with  them,  and  to  be  served  by  them  in  their 
warrcs.  But  that  hereupon  they  grew  proud,  and  remem- 
bring  that  by  their  Armes  the  French  King  Charles  the 
eighth  had  got  the  Kingdome  of  Naples,  and  Lewis  the 
twelfth  the  Dukedome  of  Milan,  with  the  City  and  State 
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of  Genoa,  and  victoric  against  the  Venetians,  they  began 
to  proceede  insolently  in  the  affaires  with  Princes;  that 
the  French  King  Francis  the  first  then  wooed  them,  and 
to  have  audience,  gave  them  the  Forts  of  Lugana  and  of 
Lugarna  (with  such  indlgnitie  did  Princes  then  seckc  their 
friendship.)  Yet  that  hee  could  not  obtaine  his  denuunds, 
but  that  they  rather  chose,  upon  ample  conditions  of 
profit,  to  assist  the  Duke  of  Milan. 

Also  in  the  actions  of  the  yeerc  1516,  when  the 
Emperour  joyncd  with  other  Princes  in  League  against  the 
King  of  France,  he  writes,  that  the  Sweitzcrs,  according  to 
their  Leagues,  served  both  on  the  Empcrours,  and  the 
French  Kings  side.  And  that  the  Emperour  knowing  the 
hatred  that  Nation  bore  to  the  House  of  Austria,  reared 
lest  the  Sweitzers  on  his  owne  part,  should  serve  him,  as 
they  served  the  Duke  of  Milan  at  Novara,  thinking  it 
more  probable,  in  that  he  wanted  money  to  content  them, 
whereof  the  French  King  had  plenty.  And  that  hee 
feared  this  the  more,  because  their  gcncrall  Captaine  had 
with  much  insolency  demanded  pay  for  them.  And  that 
hereupon  the  Emperour  retired  with  his  Army,  the 
Sweitzers  not  following  him,  but  staying  at  Lodi,  which 
after  they  sacked,  and  so  returned  home.  Of  the  other 
side  hee  writes,  that  onely  some  few  of  the  Sweitzers  were 
at  first  come  to  the  French  Party,  who  professed  to  bee 
ready  to  defend  Milan,  but  that  they  would  in  no  wise 
fight  against  their  Countrimen  on  the  other  side.  That 
the  French  complained  of  the  slow  comming  of  the  rest, 
and  at  first  doubted  lest  they  should  not  come,  and 
when  they  came,  feared  no  Icsse,  lest  they  should 
conspire  with  their  countrimen  serving  the  Emperour, 
or  lest  upon  pretence  of  their  Magistrates  command, 
they  should  suddenly  leave  them  and  returne  home. 
That  the  French  justly  complained  thus  of  their  slow 
comming,  purposely  used  to  be  affected  by  them,  and 
continued  to  doubt  of  their  faith,  especially  because  they 
had  alwaies  said,  that  they  would  not  fight  with  their 
country  men,  and  to  feare  as  before,  lest  the  Cantons 
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should  recall  their  men  from  sen'ing  the  French,  wluk 
frarc  after  inacascd,  when  they  saw  two  thousand  of  thes 
already  returned  home,  and  doubted  that  the  rest  vdoII 
ibUow. 

Also  in  the  actions  of  the  yecrc  1 526,  he  writes,  that  the 
French  King  made  request  to  have  a  great  leavy  of 
Swcitzcrs,  hoping  they  would  readily  serve  nim,  the  rathtr 
to  blot  out  tticir  ignominy  in  the  battel!  of  Pavia:  bat 
that  this  Nation  which  not  long  before  by  their  fiertt 
nature  had  opportunity  much  to  increase  their  State,  had 
now  no  more  either  desire  of  glory,  or  care  of  the 
[lU.lr.266,]  Common -wealth,  but  with  incredible  covetousncssc,  made 
it  their  last  end  to  rcturne  home  laded  with  money, 
managing  the  warre  like  Merchants,  and  using  the 
necessitic  of  Princes  to  their  profit,  like  mercenary  corrupt 
men  doing  all  things  to  that  end  in  their  publike  meeting 
And  that  the  private  Captaines,  according  to  the  necessity 
of  Princes,  stood  upon  high  termes,  making  most 
impudent  and  intolterable  demaunds.  That  the  Frend 
King  requiring  aides  of  them,  according  to  his  league, 
they  after  their  accustomed  manner  made  long  consulta- 
tions, and  in  the  endc  answered,  that  they  would  send  no 
aides,  except  the  King  first  paid  them  all  pensions  due  in 
arcarc,  being  a  great  summe,  and  not  suddenly  to  bee  prO" 
vided,  which  their  delay  was  very  hurtfiiH  to  the  King, 
making  his  Army  long  time  lie  idle. 

By  the  premises  we  may  gather,  that  the  Sweitzers 
Armes  were  first  made  knowne  to  forraine  parts  about  the 
yere  1483 ;  that  they  increased  in  reputation  to  the  ye« 
I5i3»  when  they  attained  to  the  height  of  their  glory, 
which  M  in  few  yeres,  by  the  foresaid  jealousies,  and 
covetous  practises.  And  no  marvell ;  for  their  leagues 
and  levies  arc  made  with  huge  expenccs.  Their  Bands 
arc  great  consumers  of  victuals,  and  wasters  of  the 
Countries  they  passe.  They  make  frequent  and  great 
mutinies  for  pay.  They  have  league  with  the  Emperiour, 
as  possessing  the  Arch-Dukedome  of  Austria ;  with  the 
Kings  of  Spaine  as  Arch-Dukes  of  Austria  by  title,  as 
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heires  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  CorKjuerors  of  the 
Dukcdomc  of  Milan,  and  with  ihe  Kings  ot  France  upon 
ample  Pensions.  Now  all  the  warres  of  those  times 
having  been  managed  by  these  Princes,  and  the  Sweitzcrs 
by  league  serving  on  all  sides,  since  they  will  not  fight 
^tgainst  their  Countrimen,  small  trust  can  be  placed  in 
their  auxiliary  Bands.  If  any  man  speake  of  the  King  of 
England,  he  did  not  in  those  times  leade  any  army  mto 
■  the  continent,  but  associated  with  one  of  the  Kings  of 
Spaine  or  France,  or  with  the  Emperour,  in  which  case  the 
Sweitzcrs  served  upon  the  same  condition  on  both  sides. 
And  if  any  of  their  con^erates  should  make  warre  with 
the  King  of  England  at  home,  they  shall  have  no  use  of 
Sweitxers,  who  condition  in  their  leagues  not  to  bee  sent 
beyond  the  Seaes,  nor  to  be  imploied  m  Navall  fights.  If 
any  man  speake  of  the  warres  in  Netherland,  the  bwcitzers 
wil  be  found  no  lesse  unprofitable  to  their  confederates, 
those  wars  consisting  in  taking  and  defending  strong  places, 
and  the  Sweitxers  covenanting  in  their  leagues,  not  to  have 
their  bodies  divided,  nor  to  serve  in  that  kind.  And  in 
truth  since  all  the  rage  of  late  warres  commonly  lies  in 
defending  and  assailing  Forts,  and  set  battels  arc  rarely 
fought,  It  may  seeme  strange  they  should  thus  divide 
themselves  from  the  common  dangers  of  the  Armies  in 
which  they  serve.  And  all  these  things  considered,  I  find 
not  what  use  their  confederates  can  make  of  them,  but  only 
in  civill  warres  against  their  owne  subjects,  with  whom  the 
Sweitzcrs  have  no  league.  For  the  rest,  as  we  reade  of 
some  Indians,  who  light  one  candle  to  the  Divell,  lest  hce 
should  hurt  them,  and  another  to  God  that  he  may  doc 
them  good ;  so  I  thinke  Princes  still  intertaine  their 
expensive  leagues,  rather  lest  their  enemies  should  be 
strengthened  oy  their  entire  aides,  then  for  any  profit 
themselves  can  reape  thereby. 

■  The  Sweitzcrs  have  no  horse,  which  are  of  no  use  in 
the  Mountaines  and  craggie  places  of  their  Country  :  but 
when  they  make  their  owne  warre  out  of  their  owne 
confines,  their  confederates  are  by  league  bound  to  supply 
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them  therewith  ;  and  if  the  wane  be  not  their  owne,  tbek 
confederates  only  expect  xuxtliary  Bands  of  foot  (too: 
them.  The  Roman  Boterus  writes,  that  in  his  jud^^coeat 
the  Sweiizers  can  make  six  score  ihoxisand  foote  tor  the 
defence  of  their  owne  Countr)".  No  doubt  that  Nation 
is  very  populous :  but  the  greatest  Army  wc  ever  rcade 
them  to  have  carried  out  of  Sweitzerland,  was  that  of 
thirty  one  thousand,  when  they  joyncd  with  the  Pope  Leo 
the  tenth,  the  Emperour  Maximilian,  and  Sfortta  Duke  of 
Milan,  being  confederates  against  the  King  of  France. 
Nature  and  necessity  have  framed  them  to  the  warre;  foe 
a  Mountanous  Region,  and  Woody  (as  of  old  it  was,  being 
stil  somewhat  barren  and  labourious  to  the  Hxisbandmao) 
brecdcs  a  rude  people,  patient  of  hardnesse,  and  of  warlike 
disposition,  and  as  taller  trees  and  larger  cattle,  so  stronger 
boaies  of  men,  so  as  they  seeme  to  be  borne  souldicrs. 
Necessity  likewise  forced  them  to  Armcs,  when  the 
Gentlemen  and  Princes  oppressed  them,  and  they  had  no 
[IIMv.167.]  mcanes  of  liberty,  but  Armes,  wherein  long  use  hath  made 
them  expert.  And  their  very  lawes  and  customes  are 
fitted  to  the  warres.  All  Citizens  and  Pieheans  use  and 
are  commanded  continually  to  weare  their  swords.  All 
their  severatl  exercises  have  a  reference  to  the  war,  as 
shooting  with  muskets  at  Butts  (which  they  practise  fbr 
wagers  Doth  in  Cities  and  Villages),  leaping,  casting  of 
stones,  wrastling,  fencing,  swimming,  continual!  hunting, 
wherein  they  pursue  Beares,  wild  Boares,  and  Linces  (a 
kind  of  Wolfe),  the  shooting  of  the  boyes  in  bowes,  the 
use  of  Drummes  in  stead  of  musick,  even  at  ^sts  of 
marriages,  where  the  Bridegroome  is  thought  moJt 
honoured,  who  is  met  by  his  friends  with  most  shot  and 
Pikes.  Ail  private  men  arc  bound  to  have  their  Armcs  fit 
for  war,  and  therewith  arc  commonly  armed,  though  many 
times  the  worst  furnished  are  supplied  out  of  the  Armories 
of  the  Cities.  Their  kinds  of  Armes  are  muskets, 
calcivcrs,  ashen  pikes  18  foote  long,  halbards,  long  two- 
handed  swords  (which  they  carry  on  their  shoulders,  and 
with  them  they  defeated  the  Burgundians  comming  CO 
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hand  strokes  with  them),  and  another  long  sword  girt  to 
their  side,  with  a  dagger  very  heavy,  the  hattcs  of  silver  or 
guilded,  and  armor  of  solid  Steele  for  brest  and  backc : 
but  the  poorer  sort  have  only  helmets  of  iron,  and  thick 
leather  pelts  in  stead  of  armor;  and  some  in  stead  of 
armor,  weare  coats  of  quilted  taffety,  wrought  with  aglet- 
holes.  They  who  will  appeare  braver  then  the  rest,  carry 
feathers,  white,  or  of  some  other  colour,  commonly  neere 
the  colour  of  their  owne  Banner.  Each  weare  a  right 
cornerd  crosse  upon  his  Armes,  which  is  the  military  badge 
of  the  Sweitzers.  All  follow  the  Colors  and  Banners  of 
their  owne  Canton,  &  use  drums,  trumpets  and  bagpipes, 
&  a  man  can  hardly  distinguish  betweene  the  beating  of  the 
drums  of  the  Sweitzers,  and  Germans,  save  that  the  former 
march  is  more  grave  and  slow,  and  not  so  tumultuous 
as  that  of  the  Germans.  The  Urii  blow  a  home  of  a  wild 
Hart,  which  they  call  the  Bui.  The  Undervaldii  have  the 
like,  but  those  of  Lucerna  use  a  home  of  brasse.  No 
man  that  can  wcarc  Armes,  is  excused  from  warrc  at  home, 
and  no  doubt  their  foot  are  of  great  force  to  6ght  within 
their  mountaines,  and  keepe  themselves  from  tyranny  of 
strangers,  howsoever  they  have  not  so  much  strength, 
when  with  the  snaile  they  come  out  of  their  house.  Men 
chosen  in  peace  are  trained  for  the  warres,  but  in  forraigne 
expeditions  one  man  chuseth  another,  that  bcmg 
acquainted  and  friends,  they  may  sticke  closer  together, 
and  when  they  arc  to  march,  the  Law  commands  them  to 
lay  aside  all  private  quarrels,  so  as  they  may  more  truly 
be  called  brothers,  then  the  Landtznechts  or  foot  of 
Germany,  who  calling  themselves  brothers,  yet  bring  home 
more  wounds  and  scarrcs  from  their  private  quarrels,  tbcn 
from  the  Enemy.  It  is  a  capitall  crime  with  the  Sweitzers, 
to  fell  to  the  spoile,  before  the  Enemy  be  fully  overcome. 
The  publike  spoile,  as  Artillery,  Castles,  Countries,  and 
tributes,  or  any  revenues,  belong  equally  to  all  the  Cantons, 
though  some  of  them  set  forth  five  times  more  men  then 
others,  yet  extraordinarie  rewards  are  given  to  the  best 
deserving  Cantons  and  private  men.     They  justly  give  all 
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protection  to  those  that  bring  rictuals  to  the  C-- 
They  haive  an  old  Law  alwaics  to  spore  boly  places,  z. 
sex  of  womeo,  excepting  such  women  as  give  weapons  ■.: 
their  Enemy,  or  by  casting  downe  stones,  and  Uke  be^ 
doe  hurt  unto  their  Army.  They  boast  that  tbetr  fetrc- 
squarcd  body  of  foote,  is  the  best  forme  of  battd  to  nss 
horsemen,  &  that  thereby  they  having  no  horse,  did  oro- 
throw  the  French  horse  at  Novaiia ;  and  when  for  wuil  e* 
artillery,  and  by  the  great  number  of  the  French,  they  «(r 
beaten  by  them  at  Marignano,  yet  that  they  retir«l  ia  1 
close  body  &  good  array  to  Milan,  so  as  they  coold  dm 
be  justly  said  to  flie. 

It  rcmaines  to  speak  somthing,  but  briefly  of  tbe 
government  of  the  particular  Cantons,  because  they  hiw 
absoiut  power  within  themselves.  Among  them  such  ai 
have  no  townes,  but  dwct  in  villages,  cal  the  beads  of  their 
Counsels  Ammans,  &  the  chiefe  power  is  in  the  comraoQ 
people.  Such  are  Urania,  Suitia,  Undervaldia,  Tugium, 
Glarona,  Abattscella.  Again,  some  have  towns  or  Citie» 
which  command  the  Cantons,  and  the  same  espectally  those 
that  were  built  by  Princes,  or  were  subject  to  tbon,  xe 
governed  Aristocratically  by  chief  men  (namely,  a  Sesai 
chosen  out  of  al  the  citizens)  &  cal  their  chiefe  Magtstiaie 
Scultct,  (vulgarly  Schuldtc  Hessen)  siich  are  Bera. 
Lucerna,  Friburg,  Sololhurn.  Thirdly,  other  townes  or 
cities  are  divided  into  tribes  or  companies,  and  the  Senaton 
are  chosen  out  of  these  Tribes  by  the  voices  of  the  people, 
whcrof  the  chiefe  is  called  Burgomeister.  Such  aie 
Zurech,  Bosill,  and  Schafhusco. 

Among  those  of  the  first  forme  dwelling  in  Vilkees,  I 
named  GUrona,  Abatiscella,  (vulgarly  Apenz.ill)  and 
Tugium  (vulgarly  Zug),  for  howsoever  they  have  Towoes, 
yet  the  territory  or  Canton  is  not  commanded  by  the 
Townes,  having  onely  equall  right  with  all  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  Country.  AU  Townes  and  Villages  of  this  forme 
(whereof  I  named  sixe)  have  a  President  of  their  Counsels, 
called  Amman,  that  is,  Amptman,  signifying  a  man  of 
Office.      The   Urii   are   devided   into    ten   puts,   oiled 
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Tenths  by  the  vulgar  name.  The  Suitil  are  divided  into 
foure  parts,  called  quarters.  The  Undcrvaldii  are  parted 
with  a  wood  of  Oakes,  and  thereby  are  divided  into  the 
upper  and  lower,  and  the  whole  canton  hath  the  name 
of  the  lower,  as  dwelling  under  the  wood,  and  Stantium 
is  their  chiefc  Village.  Zug  for  the  Townc  consists  of 
two,  and  for  the  county,  of  three,  convents  or  meetings. 
Glarona  consists  of  fifteene  Ta|;wans  (signifying  a  daies 
tillage)  Apcnzitl  as  well  towne  as  countrcy,  consists  of 
twelve  Roden,  whereof  the  sixe  inward  were  of  old  under 
the  Abbot,  and  the  sixe  outward  were  out  of  his  tcrritor)-, 
either  free,  or  subject  to  private  Gentlemen.  Out  of  each 
of  these  convents  or  parts^  the  Senators  of  the  whole 
canton  are  chosen  in  equall  number,  being  in  most  of  them 
threescore  in  number,  besides  those  who  having  had 
publike  honours,  remaine  perpetual!  Senators.  Zug  hath 
forty  five  Senators,  that  is,  nine  of  each  convent,  the  towne 
being  taken  for  two  convents.  Apcnzill  hath  144 
Senators,  namely  twelve  for  each  convent.  In  weighty 
affaires,  for  which  it  seemes  not  good  to  call  the  people 
together,  the  Counsels  of  Senators  in  most  places  are 
doubled  or  trebled,  each  Senator  chusing  one  or  two 
Assessors ;  But  onely  citizens  are  capable  of  this  dignity, 
and  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  obtainc  frccdome  of  being 
a  citizen  with  these  cantons,  then  with  the  cities.  The 
highest  power  is  in  the  generatl  meeting  of  the  people,  to 
which  all  are  admitted  offourcteene  or  sixteene  yeeres  age, 
and  they  meetc  in  the  middest  of  the  territory,  or  in  the 
chiefe  Village  of  the  canton,  and  there  is  first  chosen  the 
.Amman,  in  most  places  for  two  yceres>  and  out  of  aU  the 
people,  of  what  part  or  convent  soever  he  be:  but  at 
Apenzill  he  must  remove  his  dwelling  to  the  Towne, 
wnere  publikc  counsels  use  to  be  held,  and  there  abide 
during  his  office.  And  at  Zug  he  is  chosen  out  of  the 
convents  by  order  &  course,  and  for  the  time  of  his  OflSce 
must  dwell  in  the  city.  Next  to  tht-Amman,  they  chuse 
his  Deputy  called  Slatthalter,  then  the  Trcasiu-er  called 
Seckelmcistcr,   that   is,    Master  of   the  Purse,  then  the 
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Scribes  or  Clarkcs,  and  other  Officers  in  order :  And  tUl 
is  peculiar  to  these  Cantons,  in  the  seeking  of  any  pubBs 
Office,  that  they  who  seeks  it,  are  themselves  present  u 
the  giving  of  voices,  and  themselves,  their  Parents  and 
children,  give  voices  in  their  election,  which  are  given  bjr 
lifting  up  the  hand  tirom  an  high  place,  and  in  case  or 
doubt,  are  numbered  by  the  Pole.  The  Senators  are  not 
chosen  by  the  whole  Assembly,  but  each  by  the  Inhabitants 
of  his  owne  convent  or  part:  Besides  this  publike  meet- 
ing, other  meetings  use  to  be  appointed  upon  extra- 
ordinary  occasions,  namely,  when  Ambassadours  are  to  be 
sent,  or  any  decree  is  to  be  made  o(  league,  peace,  or 
wane :  Besides  the  two  counsels,  of  all  the  people,  and  of 
chosen  Senators,  most  of  the  cantons  have  a  privy  counsdl 
of  few  men  ;  Thus  the  Suitii  have  a  privy  counsell  of  one 
Senator,  and  one  Amman  chosen  of  each  convent  or  port, 
and  this  counsel  governcs  the  publike  rents  and  expences. 
They  have  two  courts  of  Judgment,  one  of  nine  men,  in 
which  the  Amman  is  President,  and  that  determines  the 
weighty  causes  of  inheritance,  of  defamation,  and  injuries. 
The  other  of  seven  men  ;  in  which  the  Ammans  Deputy  is 
President,  and  that  determines  civill  causes  of  debts  and 
contracts.  The  Urii  (or  canton  of  Urania)  have  the  same 
course,  where  the  Court  of  fifteene  men,  in  which  the 
Amman  is  President,  determines  civill  controversies  of 
greatest  moment,  and  the  court  of  seven  men,  in  which  the 
Ammans  Deputj*  is  President,  judgeth  of  debts  under  die 
value  of  threescore  pound.  The  Undervaldii  have  one 
court  of  judgement  at  Stantium,  and  another  at  Sarna,  and 
each  hath  an  Amman  for  President.  The  towne  or  city  of 
Zug,  besides  the  publike  counsels  of  the  Canton,  hath  his 
proper  Senate  and  Magistrates  or  Judges.  In  the  canton 
of  Glarona,  the  judiciall  court  of  nine  men,  determines  of 
inheritance,  defamation,  and  injuries :  And  that  of  five 
men  judgeth  debts,  but  onely  in  the  two  moneths  of  May 
(lll.i».i69.j  and  September,  Judgements  arc  exercised  by  the  Judges 
[fecrcly  chosen  at  the  generall  meeting  of  the  Canton, 
""he  Canton  of  Apenziff  hath  two  Courts  of  Judgement, 
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Mie  of  twenty  fourc  men  (two  of  each  convent  or  part), 
wherein  fines  are  imposed,  and  defamations  and  injuries 
are  judged.  The  other  of  twelve  men  called  the  aworne 
Court  of  Judgement,  because  it  judgcth  of  doubtfiJl 
controversies,  and  such  as  are  tried  upon  oath,  and  this  also 
observes  the  breaches  of  Statutes,  and  determine  what 
causes  are  to  be  propounded  before  the  Senate,  and  this 
Office  is  perpetual!.  Of  Consistories,  and  Matrimoniall, 
and  Spiritual!  causes,  handled  in  other  Courts,  1  shall 
spealce  hereafter  in  the  Chapter  of  Religion.  Capitall 
causes  almost  in  all  these  Cantons  arc  judged  by  the 
Senate,  or  publike  Counsel!,  and  that  commonly  doubled, 
the  Amman  of  the  Canton,  or  his  Deputy  being  President. 
At  Zug  Assessors  out  of  each  Convent  or  part  arc  associ- 
ated to  the  Senate,  and  they  sit  in  a  publike  place,  where 
all  men  may  behold  the  Judges,  and  hcare  their  sentences  : 
For  the  Courts  of  Judgements  in  the  prefectures  or 
governemenrs,  commonly  a  Deputy  Governor,  and 
Assessors,  are  chosen  of  the  Inhabitants,  to  joyne  with  the 
Governour,  and  they  determine  as  well  of  civil!  as 
criminal!  causes,  and  these  Governours  in  some  places  are 
chosen  for  three  yeeres.  Some  Villages  have  municipal! 
rights  under  the  Cantons,  and  there  they  chusc  Magis- 
trates out  of  their  owne  Village,  yet  they  yercly  crave  this 
priviledgc  at  the  publike  meeting,  and  it  is  granted  them 
as  a  singular  favour.  And  some  of  these  Villages  have 
also  their  peculiar  Banners  and  Ensignes;  but  they  beare 
them  not  where  the  great  and  common  Banner  of  the 
Canton  is  displaied. 

In  the  second  place  are  the  Cantons  fas  formerly  is 
shewed)  over  which  the  Townes  commaund  not  divided 
into  Tribes  or  Companies,  namely,  Bern,  Lucern,  Friburg 
and  Solothurn,  in  which  it  is  forI>iddcn  by  the  Law  that 
they  should  be  divided  into  Tribes.  But  the  Artisans 
have  their  CoUedges  (or  Hallcs)  not  for  the  chusing  of 
Magistrates,  but  lor  orders  of  the  Art,  and  these  they  call 
Geselscafften,  that  is,  Societies  or  Fellowships,  not  Tribes 
or  Companies,  which  are  vulgarly  called  Zunfften.     In 
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these  Cantons  the  chiefe  Magistrate  is  vulgarly  called 
Schuldthessen,  that  is  set  over  debts,  whom  I  may  al! 
Consull,  and  they  have  two  Counsels,  the  greater  and  the 
lesse.  The  greater  at  Bern  hath  the  name  of  two  hundred, 
though  they  DC  more  in  number,  and  the  lesser  is  of  twenty 
sixe  men.  At  Lucern  the  greater  is  of  one  hundred  men, 
and  each  halfe  yeerc  eigtneene  goveme  the  Comnwo- 
wealth  by  courses.  At  Bern  when  they  chuse  the  Senate, 
the  foure  Ensignes  of  the  Citie  take  to  them  sixteene  out 
of  all  the  Citizens^  and  these  m'cnty  men  with  the  ConsulL 
chuse  the  greater  Senate.  First,  they  inquire  after  those 
two  hundred  that  were  of  the  Senate,  and  if  any  of  tbem 
hath  disgraced  his  dignity  by  any  ill  act,  they  put  him  out 
of  his  pkce,  and  towards  Easter  they  chuse  new  Senators 
into  the  places  of  them,  and  of  such  as  arc  dead,  and  the 
Serjeants  make  this  election  knowne  to  them  that  arc 
chosen.  All  the  Magistrates  are  chosen,  and  then  all  the 
Citizens  have  feasts  in  their  severall  Colledges  or  Halles, 
and  after  dinner  they  passe  the  time  in  games  and  divers 
exercises.  Then  the  Consul  with  the  twenty  men  called 
the  Electors,  doc  mcctc  agalnc,  and  chuse  the  Senatours 
of  the  lesser  Counsell,  who  the  day  following  arc  approved 
by  the  greater  Counsell.  At  Lucern  twice  each  yecre  they 
make  election  of  Senators  into  the  greater  or  lesser 
Counsell,  if  any  places  be  voide,  namely,  about  eadi 
Solstice  of  the  yeerc.  And  the  Senators  arc  chosen  hj 
those  of  the  greater  Counsell,  who  governed  the  last  halre 
yecre.  The  Consuls  arc  chosen  by  the  common  voices  of 
both  the  Counsels,  and  these  Consuls  are  chosen  for  a  ycere 
at  Lucern,  for  two  ycercs  at  Bern,  (though  for  forme 
yeerely  Voyces  be  given,  and  so  they  may  seeme  to  be 
newly  chosen.)  M 

At  Bern  the  chicfe  authoritic  next  to  the  Consuls,  is 
given  to  the  foure  Ensignes  vulgarly  called  Vcnncr,  which 
are  chosen  of  the  foure  Colledges  or  Hals  of  the  SmithsA 
Shoemakers,    Bakers,   and    Butchers,   and    the    City   is" 
divided  into  foure  parts,  each  part  committed  to  one  of  the 
Ensignes,  to  visit  their  Armes,  and  over-see  all  military 
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duties,  and  they  execute  this  place  fotirc  yccrcs,  though 

(or  forme  they  yeercly  resigne  their  Banners  up  to  the 

Senate ;   and  if  in  the  meaoe  time  any  one  of  tnem  die, 

another  is  set  in  his  place,  to  fulfill  the  rest  of  the  yecres, 

as  deputy  to  his  Predecessor  and  then  exercise  the  place  [lll.iv.170.] 

foure  yecres  more  for  himselfe. 

In  all  the  Cities  of  Swcitzerland,  the  Treasurers  or 
Tribunes  of  the  Exchequer,  arc  of  great  reputation,  who 
exercise  that  Office  not  for  any  set  time,  but  so  long  as 
the  Senate  will,  and  themselves  like.  At  Bern  the 
Consuls,  the  Ensignes,  and  the  Treasurers,  adding  one 
Senator  of  the  Counsel  of  200,  make  the  Privy  Counscll, 
to  which  all  secrets  are  first  brought.  In  these  Cantons 
(as  I  said)  the  Magistrates  arc  chosen  by  publike  voices, 
and  so  are  the  officers,  but  the  places  or  lesse  dignity,  as 
Serjeants  &  watchmen,  are  bestowed  by  the  lesser 
counsell.  It  is  peculiar  to  those  of  Bern,  that  they  admit 
no  man  into  the  lesser  counsel,  who  was  not  borne  in  the 
City,  and  of  old  they  admitted  not  the  very  sonncs  of 
Senators  into  that  Counsell,  if  they  were  borne  out  of 
the  City :  but  in  these  daies  for  the  publilce  good,  the 
Sonnes  of  the  absent  are  as  if  they  were  borne  in  the 
City  :  but  into  the  greater  Counsell  they  admit  those  that 
are  borne  out  of  the  City,  so  they  be  the  children  of 
Sweitzers  or  any  confederates,  for  stringers  are  also 
excluded  from  being  of  the  Senate  of  2oo-  All  bastards 
or  infamous  persons  are  excluded  from  being  of  any  Senate 
at  all. 

The  Canton  of  Bern  hath  three  Courts  of  Judgement, 
the  Judges  of  them  being  chosen  by  the  Ensignes  and 
Treasurers,  and  confirmed  by  the  lesser  counscll.  The 
first  is  called  the  outward  Court,  in  which  the  Consull  is 
President,  but  almost  continually  the  chiefe  Appariter  or 
Sergeant  supplies  his  place,  and  he  hath  twelve  Assessors 
or  Assistants,  whereof  one  is  the  last  chosen  Ensignc,  and 
another  is  chosen  of  the  lesser  Counscll,  the  rest  being 
ten,  are  chosen  out  of  the  greater  counscll,  or  Senate,  inu 
to  them  be  added  one  Clarke  and  two  Apparjtcrs.     This 
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Court  judgcth  of  debts,  of  lesser  injuries,  as  ill  words  and 
light  blowes,  and  appcale  is  granted  from  it  to  the  lesser 
Senate,  from  that  to  the  sixty  men,  (being  Senators  cfaosea 
out  of  both  the  Senates),  and  from  them  to  the  great 
Counsell,  and  these  Judges  mecte  daily,  Tuesday  only 
excepted,  on  which  they  have  a  market.  The  second 
Court  of  Judgement  heares  the  appcalcs  made  from  those 
of  the  Canton  which  dwell  in  the  territory  of  Savoy, 
whereupon  it  is  called  Das  Weltschgericht,  that  is,  the 
strangers  Justice,  in  which  the  Treasurer  of  the  French 
revenues  is  President,  and  he  hath  ten  Assessors,  but  onely 
Losanna,  though  of  the  same  territory,  is  exempted  from 
this  Judgement,  whither  once  every  two  yeeres,  a  Judge 
is  sent,  with  certaine  Assessors,  to  heare  their  appeales. 
A  third  court  of  Judgement  called  the  Consistory,  belongs 
to  the  discourse  of  Religion. 

The  Canton  of  Lucerna  hath  two  Courts  of  Judgement, 
one  called  Das  Wuchengericht,  that  is,  the  weekciy 
Justice,  which  determines  of  debts  and  contracts :  The 
other  of  nine  men,  in  which  injuries  and  reprochcs  are 
punished :  In  the  Cantons  of  Bern  &  Lucern,  capital! 
crimes  are  not  tried  by  any  speciall  Judges,  but  both  the 
Senates  stt,  &  give  sentence  upon  them. 

At  Bern  after  sentence  is  given  in  the  Senate,  the 
Consul!  sits  in  the  publike  tribunall,  where  the  Clcrke 
readcs  in  writing  the  prisoners  confession,  and  the  sentence 
of  the  Senate,  which  done,  the  Consull  commands  the 
hangman  to  doe  execution,  and  the  Prisoner  to  be 
delivered  to  his  hands.  And  at  Lucerna  the  Senate 
judgeth  all  capital!  crimes,  not  only  for  the  Canton,  but 
also  for  the  Prefectures  or  Govcrnemcnts,  and  all  execu- 
tions are  done  within  the  City,  wheras  Bern  appoints 
riaC  Judges  for  capitall  crimes  in  the  govcrnemcnts, 
Governoiu-  being  President,  but  their  sentence  there 
g'ven  may  bee  changed,  or  mitigated  by  the  Senate  of 
:rn,  which  commandcth  over  larger  govemements,  then 
any  other  Canton. 

At  Friburg  the  greater  Senate  consists  of  two  hundred 
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Senators,  which  managcth  aU  publikc  afTaircs,  and  things 
of  greatest  moment.  The  lesser  Counsell  or  Senate 
is  of  twenty  fourc  men,  and  judgeth  of  Citizens 
causes,  and  appeales  made  by  the  subjects,  and  the 
Consul!  is  President  of  both  Senates,  who  is  chosen 
by  all  the  people  for  3  yeres,  upon  the  day  of  S.  John 
Baptist,  as  the  choiscs  of  Senators  is  yerely  made  upon 
the  Sunday  next  before  that  feast.  The  fourc  Ensignes 
are  next  to  the  Consull,  and  are  set  over  the  4  parts  of 
the  city,  and  howsoever  they  are  not  Senators  of  the  lesser 
Senate,  yet  they  are  alwaies  present  at  their  meetings,  in 
the  name  of  the  people,  &  they  performc  this  office  for  [in.iT.171 
three  yeeres,  being  chosen  by  both  the  Senates,  as  most 
of  the  Magistrates  are  likewise  chosen  by  them.  The 
Treasurer  is  next  in  dignity,  who  oversees  the  treasure 
and  the  buildings,  and  holds  his  office  for  three  yccres, 
but  yeclds  account  twice  every  yeere  to  the  Senate.  They 
have  foure  chiefe  Clarkes  or  Secretaries,  and  the  Office 
of  the  chiefe  Apparater,  exercised  by  one  man  for  three 
yeeres,  is  honourable  here,  as  at  Bern,  for  commonly  he 
assists  the  Consull,  and  when  the  Senate  mcctes,  stands  at 
the  doore,  takes  the  Senators  voices,  and  hath  the  care  of 
captives.  At  Friburg  they  have  a  Court  of  Justice,  called 
the  Cities  Court,  which  judgeth  the  citizens  causes,  takes 
the  examination  of  captives,  and  puts  the  accused  to  the 
racke  or  torment,  but  after,  rcferres  all  to  the  Senate. 
They  have  another  Court  of  Justice  for  the  countrey, 
wherein  the  causes  of  subjects  dwelling  out  of  the  city  are 
determined.  In  both  Courts  are  two  of  the  lesser  Senate, 
and  eight  Judges  of  the  greater  Senate^  chosen  for  three 
yeeres,  and  they  meete  thrice  every  wcckc,  and  appcalc  is 
admitted  from  them  to  the  lesser  Senate.  Also  twelve 
Judges  chosen  out  of  both  the  Senates,  determine  the 
appeales  of  the  prefectures  or  governements,  meeting  once 
every  moneth  for  that  purpose,  and  fi^m  them  there  is  no 
appeale.  The  Governours  are  chosen  by  both  the  Senates, 
and  hold  that  Office  for  five  yeeres,  but  give  accompt 
yeerely  before  the  lesser  Senate,  and  they  judge  capitsiU 
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crimes  in  their  governements ;  but  the  Senate  hath  power 
to  change,  mittigatc,  or  approve  their  sentence,  as  they 
judge  meete. 

In  the  third  place  it  remaines  to  speake  of  the  third 
forme  of  governement  in  the  three  Cities  distributed  into 
tribes  or  companies,  namely  Zurcch,  Baziil,  &  Schafhusen, 
vherein  the  state  is  divided  into  two  Orders  of  the  noble 
and  plebean.  They  have  a  peculiar  society  of  those  called 
noble  (which  is  vulparly  called  EineeselschafFt,  and  at 
Zurcch,  Ein  Constaffell) :  but  Bazilt  mr  the  great  number 
of  them,  had  two  societies,  which  had  the  chiefe  auihoritv, 
the  Consul]  being  chosen  of  one,  and  the  tribune  (next  in 
dignity)  chosen  of  the  other,  till  the  nobility  was  removed 
from  governement,  or  rather  freely  gave  it  over :  For 
these  Gentlemen  first  joined  with  the  House  of  Austria, 
and  were  after  banished  with  them,  til!  the  yeere  i  jor,  a 
perpctuall  league  was  made  with  the  House  of  Austria, 
and  the  Gentlemen  returned  from  banishment,  but  hating 
the  common  people,  left  the  City  to  dwell  in  their  Casttes, 
whereupon  their  authority  was  much  diminished ;  and  thit 
which  remained  they  utterly  lost  in  the  yeere  1529,  when 
they  left  the  City,  and  opposed  themselves  to  the  reforma- 
tion of  religion  decreed  by  the  Senate :  yet  the  said  two 
societies  in  name,  and  their  publike  houses  of  the  societies, 
and  the  private  houses  in  thetr  possession,  remaine  to  them 
at  this  day,  but  none  of  the  Gentlemen  are  chosen  into  the 
Senate,  being  excluded  by  the  common  consent  of  the 
Citizens  from  the  governement  of  the  Commonwealth, 
which  they  willingly  forsook,  so  as  the  gentlemen  have 
really  no  peculiar  society,  only  some  few  of  them  dwelling 
continually  in  the  City,  are  numbered  in  the  foure  chiere 
Tribes  or  companies  of  the  Citizens,  and  in  them  are 
chosen  into  the  Senate,  as  Citizens,  and  these  fbure 
companies  are  called  the  companies  of  the  Lords  or  Gentle- 
men. At  Zurech  they  have  a  peculiar  society  oi  Gentle- 
men, which  hath  this  priviledge,  that  halfe  as  many  more 
are  chosen  into  the  Senate  out  of  it,  as  out  of  any  other 
tribe.     And  in  this  very  society  of  Gentlemen,  there 
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difference  among  themselves,  for  the  old  Families  have 
a  peculiar  Society,  and  a  private  stoave  wherein  they  onely 
meete,  and  many  Citizens  are  joined  to  the  whole  society, 
who  neither  exercise  any  art  nor  trade  of  Merchnndi2e; 
and  because  Porters  and  the  baser  sort  must  be  numbered 
in  some  tribe  or  company,  all  these  for  occasions  of  warre, 
are  numbered  in  this  society  of  the  Gentlemen,  called 
Constaffel,  and  under  the  same  they  serve  in  the  warrcs, 
yea,  and  give  their  voices  in  the  choice  of  the  Master  of 
the  society,  who  is  one  of  the  Senate.  Also  at  Schafhusen, 
the  Gentlemen  have  a  peculiar  society:  but  in  all  these 
Cities,  the  people  is  divided  into  tribes  or  companies 
(vulgarly  called  Zunft,  whereas  the  Gcntlemcns  society  is 
called  Geselschafft  or  Constaffell). 

At  Basil  there  be  15  Tribes,  (whereof  4  are  called  the 
tribes  of  the  Lords  or  Gentlemen)  namely  of  the 
Merchants,  of  the  Goldsmiths,  of  the  Vintners,  of  the 
Apoticaries  and  Silkcmcn  (the  most  populous  of  all  other),  [III.ir.a71.] 
and  the  other  eleven  arc  Plebean  Tribes  of  all  kinds  of 
Artisans.  Zurech  hath  twelve  Tribes  (for  the  Weavers  of 
wotlen  cloth  being  few,  are  numbred  among  the  Dyers.) 
Schafhusen  hath  out  eleven  Tribes,  wherein  sometimes 
Artisans  of  divers  Arts  are  joyned  in  one  Tribe :  but  each 
Art  hath  his  peculiar  Hall,  and  these  are  called  the  divided 
Tribes,  and  they  meete  in  their  peculiar  Halles,  when 
they  consult  of  any  thing  concerning  their  private  Art: 
but  they  meete  in  the  common  Hall  of  the  Tribe  for  causes 
touching  the  Commonwealth,  as  the  choise  of  Senators,  or 
Masters  of  each  Tribe. 

In  the  said  Cities  are  two  Counsels,  the  greater  when 
many  meete  in  the  name  of  the  people  to  consult  of 
weighty  causes  belonging  to  the  Commonwealth,  and  the 
lesser,  which  daily  sits  in  judgement.  At  Zurech  the 
greater  Counsell  or  Senate  is  or  200  men,  and  the  lesser 
of  50.  At  Basil  the  greater  is  of  244,  the  lesser  of  64. 
At  Schafhusen  the  greater  is  of  86,  the  lesser  of  26 
Senators.  To  these  ad  two  Consuls,  the  Heads  or  Presi- 
dents of  publike  Counsels  in  each  of  these  Cities.  And 
u.  IV  453  a  B 
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this  is  conunoo  to  al  tbeae  Chie^  Aat  adi  Tr3>c  iai 
two  Masteis,  chosen  fer  hslf  or  a  vbole  yeeie,  whidl  tine 
ended,  otben  tucceede  in  tint  pbcc,  jet  commonlr  be 
that  was  Master  the  last  haHe  ytere  is  chosen  agaiat, 
except  there  be  some  impediment.  The  lesser  Scmft  is 
divided  into  new  and  old,  and  tbat  is  caUed  the  old, 
whereof  the  Senators  have  serred  hilfc  a  feere,  and  these 
are  not  alwaies  called  to  the  meetings,  hir  some  busineae 
onljr  beloags  to  the  new  Senate.  At  Zared  the  t«t) 
Seintes  are  changed  each  halfe  jeere,  and  the  old  Seoatt 
at  the  halfe  yecres  end  cfauseth  the  new.  Bui  at  Basil  aad 
Schafhusen,  ibev  reiruJne  in  Office  a  wh<^  yeere.  Awi 
the  Masters  of  toe  Tribes  are  chosen  by  their  owac  Tribe^ 
and  confirmed  by  the  greater  Senate,  bot  they  art  oo»- 
firmed  by  the  old  Senate  at  Basil  The  vmces  are  apcM^ 
taken  at  Zurcch,  but  secretly  at  Schafhusen  {dx  ccrtaiae 
men  are  set  over  the  elections,  in  whose  eares  they  gi»e 
their  Voyces  softly  whispering.)  The  tesser  Counsefl  or 
Senate  meetes  commonly  thrice  or  foure  times  each  «celc& 
The  Consull  is  President  of  both  Senates,  and  is  chases 
by  the  greater  Senate  for  halie  a  yeere,  and  in  some  plaeei 
(or  a  yeere.  The  Tribunes  are  joyned  with  the  Coftsids 
for  Heads  and  Presidents  of  the  Senates ;  and  at  Basil  nine 
other  are  joyned  to  them,  who  make  the  Counsdl  of 
thirtccne,  to  whom  the  more  weighty  affaires  are  refered, 
to  consider  of  them  before  they  be  propounded  to  the 
whole  Senate.  Zurcch  hath  a  peculiar  Counsell,  wbidi 
may  be  called  the  Exchequer  Court  consisting  of  eight 
men,  chosen  foure  out  of  each  Senate,  and  to  them  aO 
Exchequer  accounts  are  referred.  Two  Clcrkes  or  Secre- 
taries are  present  at  publike  Counsels,  with  assistants 
joyned  to  tnem  if  neede  reautie ;  and  the  Office  of  these 
Secretaries,  especially   of  tnc  chicfe,   is  honourable  and 

Einefiill,  and  not  easily  conferred  on  any  but  a  Patritiaa, 
:ausc  they  must  have  full  knowledge  of  the  Lawes,  Cus- 
[omes,  Priviledges,  and  all  secrets  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Zurech   hath    two   publike   Courts   of  Judgement   or 
Justice,  one  of  eight  Judges  chosen  out  of  the  k 
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Q>unsell  or  Senate,  who  determine  CiviU  causes.  Debts, 
and  the  like,  and  Irom  them  there  is  no  appeale:  but 
themselves  referre  the  most  difficult  matters  to  the  Senate, 
The  other  determines  the  causes  of  the  Revenue.  Basil 
hath  two  Courts  of  Justice  in  the  great  Towne,  and  a 
third  in  the  lesser  Towne.  The  greater  Court  consists  of 
ten  Judges,  who  are  partly  taken  out  of  the  Senate,  partly 
out  of  the  people,  and  they  determine  Civil!  and  Criminall 
causes :  but  the  Burgomaster  (or  Maior)  is  President  for 
Civil!  causes,  and  the  Advocate  of  the  Empire  for 
Criminal!,  and  three  men  called  the  Capital!  Triumviri  of 
Senators  degree,  pleade  and  prove  inditcments  against 
malelactors.  But  at  Zurcch  and  Schafhuscn,  the  new 
Senate  judgeth  capital!  causes,  yet  the  Consul!  or  Burgo- 
master is  not  then  President  as  at  other  times:  but  the 
Advocate  of  the  Empire,  whom  the  Senate  by  special! 
priviledge  chuscth  yccrcly  out  of  their  owne  body.  And 
at  Basil  capital!  Judgements  are  given  in  a  publike  place: 
but  at  Zurech  in  a  close  private  Court  with  the  doorcs 
shut,  and  at  Schafhusen,  the  accusation  and  defence  are 
made  In  open  Court :  but  all  are  excluded  when  the 
Senate  gives  judgement.  The  lesser  Court  of  the  great 
Towne  at  Basil,  doth  onely  determine  small  controversies 
not  exceeding  the  value  of  ten  pounds.  The  Court  of  [Ill.iv.  173.] 
Justice  in  the  lesser  Towne  of  Basil!,  hath  his  owne  Bui^o- 
master  or  Consul! ;  and  determines  all  causes  except 
criminal!.  At  Schafhusen  the  Cities  Court  of  Justice, 
determines  of  debts,  contracts,  and  the  like :  but  if  the 
summe  of  the  controversie  exceed  the  value  of  one 
hundred  gold  Guldens,  the  Senate  judgeth  it.  And  this 
Cities  Court  hath  twenty  Assessors,  namely  one  of  each 
Tribe,  and  eight  other  chosen  by  the  Senate.  It  hath 
another  Court  of  Justice  for  the  Mulcts  or  Fines,  con- 
sisting of  twelve  men,  and  the  Advocate  of  the  Empire 
is  President  thereof,  and  this  Court  imposeth  Fines,  and 
criminal!  causes  of  Icsse  weight,  as  small 


the 


judgeth 

mjuries  and  vulgar  reproches,  for  the  Senate  determines 

or  the  greater. 
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Touching  the  Magistrates  and  Officers  of  these  Cities, 
the  ConsuE  called  Burgomasters,  are  of  chieft  dignity, 
then  the  Tribunes,  then  divers  Treasurers  and  Omcen 
about  the  Revenues  and  Tributes.  The  next  degree  is  of 
those  Officers,  who  have  the  care  of  publike  buildings  and 
workes,  then  those  who  have  the  care  of  victuals,  as  those 
who  looke  to  the  weight  and  goodneiise  of  bread,  and 
those  who  oversee  the  shambles,  that  no  unsound  meate 
be  sold,  and  that  all  things  be  sold  at  a  moderate  price, 
which  they  set  downc,  and  appoint  how  flesh  shall  be  sold 
by  the  pound.  In  Like  sort  the  overseers  of  the  fish 
market,  and  salted  mcates,  and  butter  and  cheese.  Like- 
wise the  Officers  who  protect  Orphanes  and  widowes,  wbo 
dispence  publike  almes,  governing  those  houses,  and  wbo 
oversee  weights  and  measures,  and  the  publike  Schooles. 
Some  of  the  prefectures  or  govcmemcnts  belonging  to  the 
Cities,  are  governed  by  the  Senate  of  the  City,  so  as  the 
Governours  remaine  Senators  in  the  City,  and  onely  it 
set  daies  goc  to  the  Villages  for  administration  of  Justice; 
but  the  Senate  onely  ju%eth  of  capitall  causes :  but  to 
those  Govcrncmcnts  which  be  larger  and  farther  distant, 
they  send  Governours,  who  judge  not  onely  civill,  but 
most  capitall  causes.  In  priviledges,  customes,  and 
peculiar  Courts  of  Judgement,  where  the  prefectures  hare 
power  to  chuse  Judges  among  themselves,  the  Governours 
alter  nothing  therem,  but  onely  sit  as  Presidents  tn  their 
judgements,  these  their  rights  alwaies  prc5cr\xd.  Thus 
among  other,  the  City  of  Zurech  hath  two  pleasant  feire 
Townes  subject  to  it,  which  arc  ruled  by  the  Lawes  of 
Zurech,  but  have  their  owne  Magistrates,  and  serve 
Zurech  in  warre,  but  under  their  owne  colours.  And  this 
shall  suffice  touching  the  Common- wealths  generall  and 
particular  of  the  Cantons. 

Among  the  fellowes  in  league,  are  the  Abbot  and  Towne 
of  Saint  Gallus.     The  Abbot  is  numbered   among  the 


^tit  Aliii  P""ces  of  the  Empire,  but  his  power  is  much  diminished 
Twn(B/S.  i')  these  dales:  yet  he  sets  Governours  over  many  places, 
G^hu.  and  his  Ammans  doe  Justice  in  his  name.     Also  he  hath 
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instituted  an  high  Court  of  Justice,  to  which  appeales  are 
made  from  the  lesser  Courts,  and  besides  he  hath  Officers 
of  all  kinds,  after  the  manner  of  Princes.  The  Towne 
(as  likewise  that  of  Mulhuse  and  Rotevil)  is  numbered 
among  the  Cities  of  the  Empire,  and  it  (as  the  other  two) 
hath  the  forme  of  a  Commonwealth  formerly  described, 
saving  that  this  Towne  of  Saint  Gallus  hath  some  peculiar 
things.  It  hath  sixc  Tribes,  whereof  one  is  of  Gentlemen. 
It  hath  two  Senates,  the  greater  and  the  lesser,  in  which 
lesser  Senate  arc  fourc  and  twenty  Senators,  namely  three 
Consuls,  nine  Senators,  and  twelve  Masters  of  the  Tribes, 
(for  each  Tribe  hath  three  Masters  chosen  by  the  Tribes, 
and  confirmed  by  the  lesser  Counsell  or  Senate,  and  one 
of  them  yecrcly  by  course  govcrnes  each  Tribe,  being 
sixe  in  number,  the  other  two  are  of  the  Senate,  and  make 
twelve)  :  And  twice  every  yecrc,  is  the  choice  made  of  the 
Senate  and  Magistrates,  The  first  of  the  three  Consuls 
exerciseth  that  Office  for  the  present  yccre,  the  second  did 
exercise  it  the  yeere  before,  and  the  third  is  Judge  of 
capital]  crimes:  And  the  Consull  is  yecrcly  chosen  by  the 
whole  assembly  of  the  people.  The  greater  Senate  con- 
sists of  sixty  sixe  men.  This  Towne  hath  also  an  infcriour 
Consull,  or  (as  I  may  say)  a  Deputy  Consull.  The  lesser 
Senate  judgeth  civill  causes.  The  greater  mcetcth  five 
times  in  the  yeere,  and  iudeeth  of  appeales,  and  of  taking 
new  inhabitants,  and  tne  like,  and  extraordinarily  it  is 
called  oftner,  as  for  judging  capital  causes,  at  which  time 
the  Advocate  of  the  Empire  (whom  I  said  to  be  the  third 
consul)  is  President  of  the  counsel.  The  whole  people  is 
called  together  thrice  in  the  yeere,  first  when  the  Consuls  [ni.iv.174.] 
are  chosen,  2.  when  oath  is  given  to  the  newe  Consul, 
thirdly  when  the  Ordination  or  Tributes  is  read  before  the 
people:  &  the  I  awes  devided  into  three  Parts,  arc  read 
before  the  people  at  these  three  meetings.  The  first 
Court  of  Justice,  is  of  five  men,  which  judgeth  of  debts, 
of  wages  or  hires,  of  victuals,  of  injuries,  and  fines,  with- 
out appcale.  The  court  of  Justice  for  the  City,  is  of 
twelve  men,  changed  twice  each  yeere ;   &  from  it  apcale 
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is  admitted,  to  the  lesser  Senite,  so  the  cause  be  above  the 
value  of  five  pounds ;  but  if  he  that  appeales  lose  the 
cause,  he  paies  a  fine  to  the  Judges.  The  common  people 
of  the  towne  and  country,  Uves  by  making  woollen  cJout, 
whereupon  strict  Lawes  are  made  for  the  same,  that  the 
web  undressed  be  viewed  by  three  skillfull  men,  and  be 
marked  according  to  the  goodnes,  and  if  it  be  faulty,  be 
rent  in  the  middest  through  the  breadth,  or  be  burnt, 
where  any  great  fault  is  found,  and  that  publikcly,  besides 
a  fine  imposed  upon  the  weaver.  After,  sworne  men 
measure  and  marke  the  cloth,  besides  other  officers,  who 
curiously  and  particularly  view  each  cloth.  I  said  before 
in  the  History  oi  this  towne,  that  it  made  warrc  upon  the 
Abbot,  when  he  sought  to  remove  from  it  to  another 
towne,  more  absolutely  in  his  power,  not  only  the  gaincfiiD 
trade  of  cloth- working,  but  also  the  holy  reliqucs,  whereby 
in  those  daies  great  gainc  came  to  them. 

Among  the  Rhetians  or  Grisons,  each  convent  or  tncei- 
ing  or  community  hath  his  Amman,  and  chicfc  Magis- 
trates, yecrely  chosen,  and  a  general!  Governor  of  the 
whole  leage,  called  Landtrichter,  that  is,  Justice  of  the 
land,  ycerly  chosen  at  the  publikc  meeting.  They  have 
many  convents  or  meetings,  but  only  three  leagues.  The 
head  of  the  second  league,  called  the  house  of  God,  is  the 
City  of  Chur,  which  hath  a  Cathedrall  Church,  and  dx 
common-wealth  thereof  is  not  unlike  that  of  Zurech.  The 
three  leagues  have  but  one  common-wealth ;  for  howsi> 
ever  most  places  have  their  owne  Magistrates,  and  Lawes, 
or  rather  customes,  and  Courts  of  Justice  aswell  for  Civill 
as  criminall  causes,  yet  the  chiefe  power  is  in  the  common 
or  publikc  Senate  of  the  three  leagues,  consisting  of  the 
Burgesses  of  the  severall  convents,  not  unlike  the  general! 
Senate  of  the  Sweitzers,  and  the  meeting  of  all  the  people 
is  scldomc  called.  But  they  have  another  Counsell  or 
Senate  of  the  chiefe  men,  namely  the  Provinciall  Judge  of 
the  upper  league,  the  Consull  of  Chur  for  the  league  of 
the  house  of  God,  &  the  Amman  oi  the  third  league  of  the 
ten  Jurisdictions,  with  other  chosen  men  joined  to  theiDj^ 
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power, 
arc  referred  to  the  communities  of  the  le 


:  acts  thereof 
jues,  &  that 
stands  in  force  which  the  greater  part  of  them  doth 
confirme,  and  the  judgments  of  such  causes  as  arc  referred 
to  the  severall  communities,  are  regislrcd  iu  a  written 
booke.  They  determine  controversies  and  give  Judge- 
ments, as  the  Sweitzers  doe.  Among  their  Statutes,  it  is 
decreed  by  common  consent,  that  the  Bishop  of  Chur,  or 
any  Ecclesiasticall  person,  shall  not  appoint  any  Civill 
Magistrates,  but  that  they  shall  be  chosen  by  the  voices 
of  the  people.  The  three  leagues  have  their  prefectures 
or  governments  under  them,  &  the  governor  of  their 
Italian  prefectures  (as  of  those  under  the  Sweitzers)  is 
vulgarly  called  II  Podesu,  from  whom  the  subjects  may 
appeale.  The  three  leagues  by  course  appoint  these 
Governors  for  two  yeeres,  and  the  conventes  or  com- 
munities by  course  in  their  owne  league,  name  the  said 
Governors  for  two  yeeres. 

Touching  the  Valesians.  The  convents  of  upper  O/iit 
Valesia  are  seven,  and  of  the  lower  are  six.  The  Bishop  f'^iifu. 
of  Sedune  is  the  Prince  of  the  Country  or  region,  who  is 
named  the  Earle  and  Governor  of  the  same,  and  he  is 
chosen  by  the  Cannons  of  the  Church  at  Sedune,  and  by 
the  Burgesses  sent  from  the  seven  convents  of  upper 
Valesia,  The  Captaine  of  the  Country  is  next  to  the 
Bishop,  and  is  chosen  by  the  Bishop  and  the  said  Burgesses 
for  two  yeeres,  and  confirmed  by  the  publike  consent  of 
the  severatl  convents,  and  to  him  all  Civill  causes  are 
referred.  Each  convent  hath  a  chicfe  Magistrate  or 
Maior,  or  Castellan,  who  with  the  Senate  of  that  convent 
judgech  Civill  and  capitall  causes,  and  under  him  is  the 
Amman,  (which  is  the  highest  officer  in  the  Cantons  dwell- 
ing in  villages).  Appeales  are  admitted  from  all  the  several! 
convents  to  the  publike  Senate  of  Valesia,  consisting  of 
Burgesses  chosen  by  the  convents,  and  this  Senate  meetes 
at  Sedune  twise  every  ycre,  and  the  Bishop  sits  in  that 
Counsell,  and  the  Baily  takes  the  Voyccs.  By  this  Senate  [Ill.ir.ijj.] 
the  Common-wealth  is  governed,  the  governours,  and 
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publikc  Officers  arc  chosen,  a.ad  it  is  called  the 
Court,  from  which  there  is  no  appealc      The 
Chiurone,  of  old  were  of  great  authority,  and  are  the 
Marshalls  of  the  Bishopricke  of  Sedune,  Vicounts  of 
Scdune,  and  ScncschaiU  (or  Stewards)  of  Valcsia.     The 
Vale&ians  have  a  peculiar  Sutute  to  represse  the  vi(^eoa 
of  mighty  men.     The  Common-wealth  is  governed  by  the 
Bishop  and  the  seven  Convents  of  upper  Valesia,  wfaon 
lower  Valesia  obcycth,  being  distributol  into  stxc  piefk- 
tures  or  governments,  and  three  other  prefectures  out  of 
Valcsia,  taken  or  subdued  in  the  Savoian  warrc,  are  alsoj 
subject  to  them.  ^M 

The  Townc  of  Bipeonc  having  league  with  the  thre^^ 
CantoDS,  for  civill  causes  acknowlcdgcth  the  Bishop  of 
Basil,  and  for  Ecclesiasticall  jurisdiction  is  under  the 
Bishop  of  Losanna,  but  hath  cast  off  the  yoke  of  the 
Papacy,  and  obtained  immunitie  from  the  Bishop  of 
Losanna,  when  that  Bishoprick  and  Citic  were  taken  and 
made  subject  to  the  Canton  of  Bern.  The  Bish<^  of  : 
Basil  appomts  the  Maior,  out  of  the  Senate  of  the  Townc,  ' 
and  the  Maior  taketh  an  oath  from  the  Citizens,  and  they  ' 
likewise  an  oath  from  him,  and  he  with  the  Senate  judgeth 
criminall  causes,  and  is  President  for  capiull  Judgements. 
The  Bishop  hath  halfc  of  all  lines  above  three  pound,  and 
certaine  tythes  with  some  other  revenewes,  but  the 
Customes  Impositions  and  Tributes  belong  to  the  Citie. 
The  Citizens  serve  the  Bishop  of  Basil  in  warre,  but  no 
further  from  the  Towne,  then  they  may  returnc  home  the 
same  day:  but  if  he  will  use  them  further,  he  must  hire 
ihcm  with  pay.  The  same  priviledgcs  were  granted  to 
this  Towne  by  the  Bishop,  in  the  yeere  1382,  which  be 
granted  to  the  lesser  Towne  of  Basil.  The  publikc 
Senates,  as  well  the  greater  as  the  lesser,  arc  yecrely  chosen 
by  all  the  Citizens,  and  the  Master  of  the  Citizens,  ot 
Burgomaster  is  next  in  authority  to  the  Maior,  and  is 
chosen  by  both  the  Senats,  and  when  they  consult  of  the 
Common-wealth,  the  Maior  and  the  Officers  of  the  Bishop 
goe  out  of  the  Counsell.     The  Consull,  Tribunes,  Judges, 
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and  other  Officers  are  chosen  by  both  the  Senates,  oncly 
the  Erisigne  is  chosen  by  all  the  people,  and  he  with  the 
Consul!  hath  the  care  of  Pupils.  Tlus  Towne  hath  some 
subjects,  and  their  Convents  without  any  Govcrnour 
exercise  Judgements  :  but  the  greatest  matters  are  referred 
to  the  Senate  of  the  Towne. 

The  Stipendiary  Townes  or  Cities  of  the  Cantons,  have 
two  Counsels  or  Senates,  and  he  that  is  President  of  the 
publike  Counsell  is  called  Schuldthess  (as  set  over  debts) 
and  at  Baden  he  is  chosen  by  both  the  Senates.  Also  they 
have  their  Officers,  their  Exchequers  and  Tributes  belong- 
ing to  each  City :  but  at  Baden  the  customes  at  the  guc 
belong  to  the  Towne:  but  the  impositions  upon  Mer- 
chandise belong  to  the  Cantons,  to  which  the  Towne  is 
subject.  Lasify,  they  have  Jurisdiction  in  Civill  criminall 
and  capitall  causes.  Among  them  the  Towne  of  Frawcn- 
feld  redeemed  it  selfe  from  the  servitude  of  the  Monastery 
of  Augia,  for  no  small  part  of  the  Citizens  were  Ecclesi- 
asticallslaves  to  that  Monastery.  At  this  day  it  gives  an 
oath  to  the  Lord  of  Augia,  the  privilcdges  alwaies  pre- 
served, and  that  Monastery  is  incorporated  to  the  Bishop- 
rick  of  Constantia  (vulgarly  caUed  Costnetz.)  The 
City  Judges  have  also  power  to  judge  and  punish 
CBpitally. 

Touching  the  prefectures  or  governemcnts  under  the 
Cantons,  the  Governours  are  sent  by  course  from  the 
Cantons  for  two  yeercs,  who  judge  according  to  the  tawcs 
of  the  severall  people,  and  for  those  beyond  the  Alpes,  the 
Governour  hath  assistants  of  the  Country  chosen  and 
joyned  with  him  to  judge  of  capitall  and  more  weighty 
causes,  but  in  Civill  causes  he  judgeth  alone,  though  some- 
times he  calles  some  of  the  wiser  inhabitants  to  advise  him 
therein.  The  Governours  about  the  Solstice  of  the  yeere, 
yeeld  account  before  the  Senate  of  Sweitzerland,  which 
then  judgeth  the  appeales  made  by  the  subjects.  They 
serve  the  Cantons  in  warre,  to  which  they  are  subject,  and 
they  follow  the  standard  of  that  canton,  which  for  the 
present  yecrc  gives  them  a  Governor,  and  in  civill  warre 
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they  arc  bound  to  follow  the  greater  part  of  the  CvitODS 
to  which  they  ire  subject.  The  Governor  of  Badeo  is 
present  in  the  publike  Senate  of  the  Sweitzers,  he  take» 
the  voices,  and  they  being  equall,  is  the  arbiter  of  the 

difference:    but  he  hath  only  power  in  the  territory  cf 

pll.iv.376.]  Baden  not  in  the  City>  and  uiere  he  appoints  capiiall 
Judges  for  life ;  for  their  manner  is,  that  the  Judges  oiKe 
chosen  by  him,  exercise  that  place  so  long  as  tficy  live. 
And  the  same  Governour  hath  the  power  to  mitigate  tbeii 
Judgements.  The  next  in  autority  are  the  Clerke  oc 
Secretary  and  the  under  or  Deputy  Governour.  Two 
little  Townes  of  the  County  or  territory  of  Baden,  have 
Governours  from  the  Bishop  of  Costnctz :  but  they  serve 
the  Sweitzers  in  their  warres,  and  the  Governour  of  Baden 
is  their  Judge  for  capitall  causes.  The  prefecture  or 
governement  of  Torg  most  large  of  all  the  rest,  hath  50 
Parishes,  whereof  some  have  their  own  immunities  or 
priviledges,  the  rest  are  subject  to  divers  jurisdictions: 
but  the  Sovcraigne  power  is  in  the  Governour  seat  and 
chosen  by  the  Cantons,  excepting  Cella,  where  the  Citizens 
have  their  owne  governement,  the  Bishop  of  Costnetz 
having  only  the  keeping  of  the  Castle,  and  halfc  the  mulcts 
or  fines.  The  seven  Cantons  with  consent  of  the  Lords  in 
the  sevcrall  jurisdictions  of  all  this  prefecture  of  Tofg, 
appoint  one  forme  of  Justice.  And  the  Judges  impose 
very  great  fines,  which  belong  to  the  Cantons,  and 
especially  upon  crimes  which  have  coherence  with  capitall 
oHcnccs,  namely,  foule  injuries,  breaches  of  peace,  violence 
offered  by  the  high  way,  challengers  of  publikc  waies  or 
passages,  changers  of  Land-markcs,  or  goods  committed 
in  trust  to  their  keeping,  breakers  of  publike  faith,  and 
those  who  scandale  or  reproch  any  Magistrate.  The 
prefectures  of  the  Sarunetes,  and  the  Rhegusci,  and  those 
of  Italy,  have  each  a  Governour,  vulgarly  called  Com- 
missary, sent  from  the  Sweitzers,  and  because  the  people 
speake  the  Italian  tnnque,  hee  hath  a  Sweitzer  skilfrill  in 
that  tongue  for  his  mterpreter.  The  people  hath  the 
power  to  chuse  their  owne  Magistrates  and  OflSccrs,  and 
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Chap.   VI. 

Of  the  Netherlanders  CommoD- wealth,  according 
to  the  foresaid  subjects  of  the  former  Chapters. 

Ower  Germany,  called  of  old  Bclgia,  and  Tit 
now   commonly    Nethcrland    (which    the  ^*"^' 
French    name    Pais    bas,    that    is,    Low 
countries)    is    divided    into    sevcntecne  «^j^~ 
Provinces,  as  1  have  formerly  shewed  in 
the    Geographical!    description    thereof, 
namely,  seven  Counties,  of  Flaunders,  of 


Artois,  of  Haiinaw,  of  Holland,  of  Zealand,  of  Zutphanc, 
and  of  Namurtz;  fourc  Dukedomes,  of  Luzenbui^,  of 
Limburg,  of  Brabant,  and  of  Gelderland,  the  Lordship  or 
Dominion  of  West  Frelsland,  three  Countries  or  Terri- 
tories, or  places  of  Jurisdiction,  of  Groning,  of  Utrecht, 
and  of  Transisola,  vulgarly  DIandt  over  Ysel.  To  which 
fifteene  Provinces,  that  the  number  of  scventeene  may  be 
compleate,  some  adde  the  County  of  Walkenburg  (which 
is  part  of  the  Dukedome  of  Limburg),  and  others  adde 
the  two  dominions  of  Mechlin  and  Antwerp,  (which  are 
contained  under  the  Dukedome  of  Brabant.)  And  how- 
soever it  be  not  my  purpose  to  speak  of  any  other 
Provinces,  then  those  which  they  cal  united,  and  through 
which  onely  I  passed,  yet  it  is  not  amisse  in  a  word  or  two 
to  shew,  how  these  Principalities  at  first  having  severall 
Princes,  by  titde  and  tittle  grew  into  one  body,  and  in  our 
daies  through  civiU  warre  became  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  one  of  divers  Provinces  united  for  defence  of  their 
liberty,  the  other  of  the  rest  remaining  under  the  obedience 
of  their  Prince. 

The  County  of  Flaunders  hath  given  the  name  of  FUttaJm. 
Flemmings    to   all    the    inhabitants   of   these    Provinces 
before    named,    and    the    Earlcs    thereof,    when    other 
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Provinces  were  erected  to  Dukcdomcs,  did  obstiiui 
retaine  their  owne  degree,  least  they  should  disgrace 
antiquitic,  with  the  newnessc  of  any  Ducall  or  other  titk. 
Ov.  177.]  And  it  is  manifest,  that  this  Earle  was  the  first  Pecre  of 
France,  having  the  prerogative  to  carry  the  sword  before 
the  King  of  France  at  Ms  Coronation,  and  to  gird  the  same 
Co  his  side,  being  not  bound  to  appcare  in  Judgement 
before  his  Competes,  except  some  controversie  were  about     ' 
the  property  of  his  Eartedomc,  or  he  should  deny  justice 
to  his  subjects:    and  finally  having  the  badges  of  oover- 
aigne  Majesty,  to  raise  an  Army,  to  make  Warre  and 
Peace,  Co  yceld  no  tributes  or  subjection  co  the  King  of 
France,  to  punish  or  pardon  his  subjects,  to  make  Statutc^^ 
to  grant  privilcd|;es,  tn  coine  mony,  and  to  write  htmsd^H 
by  the  Grace  of  God  Earle,  which  no  other  Prince  of 
Fnuice  might  do,  but  only  the  Duke  of  Britany.    Baldwyn 
Earle  of  Flaunders  in  the  yeere  1202,  becartie  Emperour 
of  Coostantinoplc,  and  held  that  dignity  sixty  yecrcs,  after     , 
which  time  the  Empire  returned  to  the  Greekes.     Earle 
Lodwick    died    in    the    yeere    1 383,    and    Margaret    his 
daughter   and   hcire    was    married    to   Phillip    Duke    of 
Burgundy,  who  by  her  right  became  Earle  of  Flaunders. 
Charles  Duke  of  Burgundy  died  in  the  yeere  1477,  and 
Marie  his  daughter  and  heire  was  married  to  the  Emperour 
Maximillian,  and  so    Flaunders  became  subject   to  tb^^ 
House  of  Austria.  ^M 

For  Phillip,  sonne  to  Maximillian,  died  betbre  hts 
father,  and  left  two  sons,  whereof  Charles  the  eldest  was 
Emperour  the  fifth  of  that  name,  and  heire  to  his  Grand* 
father  Maximillian.  And  Charles  the  Emperour  taking  I 
the  King  of  France,  Francis  the  first,  prisoner,  in  the 
battcU  of  Pavia,  in  the  yeere  1  525,  forced  him  to  renounce 
all  Sovcraienc  power  over  Flaunders  and  Artois,  and  to 
yceld  the  Rightes  of  the  House  of  Anjou  to  the  Kingdome 
of  Naples,  and  of  the  House  of  Orleans  to  the  Dukedome 
of  Milan,  and  of  Genoa.  Charles  died,  and  his  younger 
brother  Ferdinand  succeeded  him  in  the  Empire,  bemg 
long  before  designed  his  successor,  by  being  chosen  Kir^ 
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of  the  Romans:  but  he  left  al  his  States  of  inheritance 
to  his  eldest  son  Phillip  King  of  Spainc.  The  rest  of  the 
Provinces  by  like  rignt  of  marriage  became  subject  to 
Maximillian,  and  so  fell  to  Charles,  and  lastly  to  the 
King  of  Spaine,  excepting  Utrecht  and  the  Transisolan 
Dominion,  which  by  the  ycclding  of  the  Bishop  (reserving 
his  spiritual  rights)  and  of  the  States  of  those  Provinces, 
were  joyned  to  the  rest,  and  so  finally  fell  to  Phillip  King 
of  Spainc. 

Histories  witnesse,  that  some  of  these  Provinces  did 
owe  homage  to  the  Empire,  and  the  rest  to  the  King  of 
France,  tilfthcy  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  powerful!  Dukes 
of  Burgundy,  who  by  divers  transactions  tooke  all  rights 
from  the  Kings  of  France,  and  because  the  Empire  Rath 
been  ever  since  in  the  House  of  Austria,  it  cannot  sceme 
strange,  the  Kings  of  Spaine  being  of  the  same  House, 
that  these  Provinces  have  been  freed  of  the  homage  due 
to  the  Empire.  The  Emperour  Charles  the  fifth  happily 
governed  these  Provinces  with  great  judgement,  handling 
the  people  gently,  who  had  alwaies  been  held  under  a 
gentle  yoke  by  their  Princes,  injoying  great  privilcdges 
inviolably  kept  to  them,  never  used  to  absolute  governe- 
ment,  but  having  often  taken  Armes,  when  their  Princes 
imposed  exactions  upon  them,  or  broke  any  of  their 
privilcdges,  and  so  bringing  their  Princes  to  just  and 
equall  termes.  But  his  son  Phillip  K.  of  Spatne,  and 
many  other  Kingdomes,  straying  from  his  Fathers  example 
in  the  governement  of  Nctherland,  and  obstinately  despis- 
ing his  counsell,  which  at  his  death  as  it  were  by  his  last 
Testament  he  gave  htm  to  handle  this  people  gently,  and 
not  induring  their  voluntarie  and  free  subjection,  hath 
caused  the  greater,  or  at  least  the  richer  part  of  these 
Provinces  to  fall  from  him  and  his  hcircs.  For  upon  the 
first  dissention  about  Religion,  Pope  Pius  the  fourth 
induced  Phillip  King  of  Spaine  to  publish  a  Decree  in 
Nefherland,  for  the  establishing  of  the  infamous  Inquisi- 
tion {first  invented  in  Spaine  of  late  to  punish  the  Jewcs 
and  Saracens,  who  being  Christians  yet  retained  their  owne 
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rites),  and  also  for  the  execution  of  the  Decrees  msde  to 
the  Councell  of  Trent ;  which  done,  more  then  400 
Gentlemen  made  petition  to  the  King  to  abolish  thj* 
decree,  and  joyniiig  the  intercession  of  the  Emperor,  sent 
this  petition  to  the  King  by  the  hands  of  divers  Lords  and 
Gentlemen,  whereof  the  Prince  of  Egmond  was  one,  who 
had  done  the  King  very  great  service  in  the  battell  of 
Saint  Quintens.  These  petitioners  were  despised  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  called  Geuses  (that  is  beggers  or  poore 
slaves),  and  the  King  sent  them  backe  unregarded,  aod 
[IIl.iv.178.]  sent  the  Duke  of  Alva  to  govern  Netherland,  who  ctucIIt 
raged  against  the  Professors  of  the  reformed  religion,  a 
beheaded  the  Prince  of  Egmond  and  the  Earle  of  Horn, 
both  Knights  of  the  golden  fleece,  and  on  all  sides  pro- 
ceeded butcherly.  In  the  meane  time  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  (who  formerly  had  in  vaine  perswaded  the  Prince 
of  ^mond  to  fly)  foreseing  this  tiranny,  with  other 
banished  Gentlemen,  was  gone  out  of  Netherland,  and  fled 
to  the  Prince  of  Condy  in  Fraunce.  At  last  the  Duke  of 
Alva,  having  brought  all  in  subjection,  reformed  the 
policy,  and  imposed  an  exaction  of  the  tenth  penny,  was 
recalled  into  Spaine.  whither  he  retourned  with  mudi 
treasure  he  had  extorted,  and  Don  Juan  of  Austria 
succeeded  in  that  Government,  in  whose  time  the  fatall 
Civill  warre  began  in  Flaunders,  and  shortly  after 
mutinous  troopes  called  Malccontcnts  joined  together, 
neither  acknowledging  the  King  nor  the  States  of  the 
Provinces,  and  while  Don  Juan  pursued  them,  he  died  in 
the  Camp  in  the  yeere  1578.  Then  Alexander  Famcse 
Duke  of  Parma,  was  made  Governor  of  Netherland,  and 
the  King  persisting  in  his  purpose  to  bring  that  people  to 
absolute  subjection,  and  the  Professors  of  the  reformed 
religion  being  grievously  persecuted,  and  all  the  people 
being  mutinously  afl^ectcd  for  the  newe  and  tirannicaU 
exaction  of  the  tenth  penny  without  consent  of  the  general! 
States,  and  troubles  still  continuing  in  Flaunders,  at  last 
some  few  Provinces,  having  the  Prince  of  Orange  for  thdr 
Generall  in  the  warre,  strictly  combined  themselves  io 
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league  for  mutual  defence.  So  Flaunders  and  the  firme 
land  was  left  under  the  Spanish  yoke,  but  the  con- 
federate Provinces  firmly  resolving  to  cast  off  all  sub- 
jection to  the  King  of  Spaine,  instituted  a  new  forme 
of  common  wealth  ;  For  the  Prince  of  Orange  wisely  and 
valiantly  procuring  the  publike  good,  was  in  the  ycerc 
1584  traiterously  slaine  with  a  bullet  by  a  desperate 
Roague,  whereupon  the  cities  of  Flaunders  lay  open  to  the 
Duke  of  Parma. 

But  the  foresaid  united  Provinces  cast  themselves  into  BuglnJ 
the  protection  of  the  Queene  of  England;  and  if  my  /'»'«■" '^w- 
memor)'  hJh  not,  they  are  thus  named,  Holland,  Zealand, 
Utrecht,  Groning,  west  Freesland,  besides  many  towncs 
for  Gelderland,  some  fortes  and  strong  cities  of  Brabant, 
and  Ostend  in  Flaunders,  a  towne  for  nccrcncs  fit  to  annoy 
the  Enemy.  And  the  foresaid  fortes  and  strong  cities,  for 
the  most  part  lying  upon  the  coast  of  the  sea  within  land, 
&  upon  the  mouth  of  the  Rheine  where  it  fals  into  the  sea, 
gave  free  traffick  by  sea  to  the  united  Provinces,  &  forbad 
the  same  to  the  cities  within  land,  and  besides  yeelded  this 
commodity;  that  as  the  Spanish  soldiers  from  their  forts 
send  freybooters  to  spoile  the  united  countries  of  Gelder- 
land, Groning  &  Friesland,  so  the  soldiers  of  the  states 
might  fi-om  thence  make  incursions  upon  the  countries 
subject  to  the  King  of  Spaine,  wherby  the  country  people 
were  forced  to  pay  large  yccrly  contributions,  to  be  free 
from  this  spoile.  The  few  inhabitants  of  these  small 
Provinces,  whomc  men  will  judge  but  a  brcakctast  to  the 
Spanish  Army,  notwithstanding  have  not  only  bene  able 
to  this  day  to  kccpe  out  these  powcrfiill  forces  from  cntring 
their  territories;  but  may  justly  brag,  that  they  have 
wonne  many  strong  forts  and  townes  from  the  Spaniard, 
and  carried  their  Army  into  Flaunders,  where  in  a  field 
fought  at  Newport,  they  obtained  a  glorious  victory 
■gainst  the  Spaniardes.  And  so  much  in  small  progresse 
of  time  have  their  just  and  moderate  Counsells  increased 
their  common -wealth,  governed  with  great  equity  and 
eqxiality,  as  at  last  forsaken  (as  it  were)  by  the  King  of 
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Fnmce,  tt  for  the  time  hzviag  litde  bcipe  from 
they  alone  did  not  oncljr  long  defend  themselves  from  de 
powerfull  revenge  of  tiie  Spaniard,  but  stoutly  bearit^  oat 
the  warr  to  a  wished  peace,  are  now  no  more  to  be  pittie^ 
but  in  common  judgment  rather  to  be  envied  and  feared 
by  their  neighbours. 
Tie  H*au  t/  Mention  riath  bene  made  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  aid 
Ntiiam.  hereafter   mention   is   to  be   made  of  his  sonne   Count 

Maurice,  therefore  it  will  not  be  amisse  to  sajr  somtiwtt 
of  this  noble  family.  The  united  Provinces  consisting  of 
citizens  and  the  common  people,  there  being  few  Gende- 
men  in  Friesland,  and  few  or  none  in  Holland  and  Zdand, 
and  such  kind  of  PIcbcan  men  unfit  to  Icade  Armies,  tbcy 
sswell  for  the  common-wealths  sake,  first  tooke  the  Prinoe  I 
of  Orange  for  their  head,  as  after  for  thankfrilnes  to  Idra 
much  esteemed  the  Family  of  Nassaw,  and  besides  others 
of  that  Family  govemiiig  in  Friesland  and  other  pans, 
(III.iv.279.]  ntade  choise  of  the  said  Princes  sonne  Count  Maunce  to 
be  General  of  their  Army,  but  with  limited  power  from  the 
States,  and  he  hath  a  double  (as  1  thinke)  voice  in  thdr 
publike  meetings,  in  which  notwithstanding  hee  scldome 
or  never  used  to  be  present.  His  father  the  Prince  of 
Orange  had  all  his  inheritance  in  Brabant  and  Fhundcn, 
excepting  the  Principality  of  Orange,  seated  in  Fnutce 
ncare  the  City  of  Marscils,  and  when  he  suspected  the 
counsels  of  the  King  of  Spaine  (into  whose  net  Count 
Egmond,  confident  in  his  innoccncy  and  great  service  done 
to  the  King,  and  the  Count  of  Home,  unadvisedly  fdl), 
he  first  withdrew  himselfe  into  France,  and  after  into 
Holland,  where  (as  I  said)  hee  joj'ned  with  the  States  of 
the  United  Provinces,  and  was  much  respected  and  loved 
of  them  all,  injoying  from  them  honourable  meanes  of 
maintenance,  well  deserved  in  that  his  name  and  assistance 
much  profited  the  common  cause.  He  had  many  wives : 
first,  he  married  the  Countesse  of  Bureo,  sole  daughter 
and  hcire  to  her  father,  and  she  bare  him  a  sonne,  wno  in 
the  beginning  of  these  troubles,  was  a  Student  in  the 
University  of  Lovan,  whence  the  Governour  called  him, 
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and  sent  him  into  Spaine,  and  she  bore  him  likewise  a 
daughter,  which  was  married  to  Count  Hollock,  a  German 
well  respected  by  the  States  for  his  warlike  reputation  and 

food  services  done  to  them,  and  he  with  his  wife  lived  in 
ioUand,  when  I  passed  through  these  parts.  His  second 
wife  was  the  sister  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  by  whom  he 
had  the  foresaid  Count  Maurice,  who  yet  being  young, 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  generall  conduct  of  tne  States 
Army,  and  about  this  time  whereof  1  write,  had  taken 
two  strong  Cities  in  Brabant,  the  inheritance  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  namely,  Brcdaw  and  Gctrudenberg  i  and 
because  they  were  part  of  the  Earledomc  of  Burcn,  some 

I  difference  was  then  about  them,  bctweene  the  said  Count 
Maurice  and  his  said  sister  by  the  iuthcrs  side,  wherein 

I  it  was  generally  said,  that  the  States  favoured  the  Count- 
Also  the  Prince  had  by  this  wife  a  daughter,  after  married 

I  to  the  Governour  of  Friesland.     His  third  wife  was  sister 

'  to  the  Duke  of  Mompensier  in  France,  which  had  been  a 
Nun,  and  by  her  hee  had  sixc  daughters,  l^wis  married 
to  the  Palatine  of  the  Rhein,  Marie  then  living  at  Hage, 
the  third  living  then  in  France,  the  fourth  with  the  Count 
of  Schwarthenburg,  and  Francis  also  then  living  at  Hage, 
and  a  sixth  then  brought  up  in  the  County  of  Nassaw. 
His  fourth  wife  was  a  French  I-ady  of  the  Family  of 
Chastillon,  famous  in  that  worthy  Admirall  of  France 
killed  in  the  Parisian  Massacre.  And  this  wife  after  the 
Prince  was  slaine  lived  then  at  Hage,  with  her  oncly  sonnc 
by  him,  who  being  borne  at  Dclpn  in  Holland,  was  there- 
fore, and  for  many  respects  much  regarded  by  the 
Hollanders,  and  yet  being  a  childc,  was  honoured  with 
military  commands,  and  a  large  stipend  for  his  mainten- 
ance, and  shortly  after  had  the  title  of  Coloncll  of  Holland, 
with  no  small  addition  to  his  meanes. 

I  Being  now  to  speake  of  the  Magistrates,  Lawes  and 
degrees  of  Orders  in  this  Commonwealth,  it  will  not  be 
amisse,  first  for  conjecture  of  the  generall  estate  of  Nether- 
land,  to  write  some  few  things  out  of  Marchantius  a 
FIcmming,  and  other  approved  Authours,  particularly  of 
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the  County  of  Flanders,  ftw  the  prehemineoce  it  alwues 
had  over  the  rest  of  the  Provinces.  The  chicfc  strenct^ 
of  the  Common-wealth  of  Flanders,  is  in  the  CouiueD  cr 
Parliament  of  the  three  gcnerall  States,  namely,  of  the 
Clergy,  the  Nobility,  and  the  foure  members,  (in  steed  of 
the  people  making  the  third  estate  in  other  Kiogdoraei), 
and  without  the  consent  of  these,  the  Karlcs  were  nerer 
wont  to  exact  money,  or  make  warre.  And  howsoever 
the  King  of  Spainc  had  wcakned  the  authority  o(  thai 
Counsels  yet  when  Subsidies  are  imposed,  the  very  ktme 
of  old  proceeding  comforts  the  people,  as  a  shadow  of  tfactr 
old  liberty.  The  Earic  by  writing  is  to  appoint  the  time 
and  place  of  this  Assembly,  or  in  the  Earles  name  the 
Counsell  of  Flanders  used  to  call  together  the  Burgcssc5 
or  Deputies  thereof. 

In  these  three  States  the  Clergy  is  of  chieie  dignitie,  as 
well  for  their  degree,  as  for  the  ereatnessc  of  their 
revenewcs,  and  many  Territories  under  their  cominand, 
and  among  these  were  onely  five  Bishops,  till  Pope  Piui 
the  fourth  in  the  yeere  1 560,  establishea  three  new  sates 
of  Bishops  at  Gant,  Bruges,  and  Yprc. 

The  first  degree  of  Nobility,  is  that  of  Barons,  faaWng 
their  name  of  Banners,  which  they  are  bound  to  ft^ow, 
(I[[.iv.t8o.]  whereof  there  bee  very  many  in  Flanders,  and  of  them 

some  in  later  times  have  beene  raised  to  the  titles  of  Earksj 
and  Princes.  ^H 

In  the  second  ranke,  are  the  Lords  of  Townes  an^^ 
Villages,  whence  Gentlemen  have  their  simamcs,  and  they    ! 
cannot  be  numbered  without  tediousnessc :    But  almost  aU     j 
of  them  have  possession  given  them  from  some  of  the  Feud- 
atory Courts  of  the  Earles  of  Flanders,  and  differ  in  many 
customes,  but  in  this  all  agree,  that  he  who  hath  this  fee, 
cannot  alienate  it,  without  the  consent  of  the  Prince  and     | 
the  next  heire,  or  upon  oath  given  in  Court,  that  hee  doth 
it  for  poverty  and  want.    The  inheritance  of  Fees  descends 
to  the  eldest  sonncs,  a  third  part  reserved  for  the  younger 
brothers,  so  they  give  over  to  the  elder  their  part  in  tike 
other  goods  that  are  not  in  Fee.     And  it  is  an  high  i^utl. 
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if  these  Lords  impose  any  tribute  upon  their  subjects, 
except  it  bee  with  the  consent  of  the  Earic  of  Flaunders. 
There  bee  some  of  these  that  arc  called  vassals,  whereof 
some  arc  clients  of  an  higher,  some  of  a  lower  degree. 
And  the  Earlc  of  Flanders  hath  about  sevenreene  feud- 
atory Courts,  and  the  number  is  very  great  of  Clients  in 
Fee,  depending  immediately  upon  one  or  other  of  the 
said  Courts,  whereby  the  Earlc  hath  many  pecuniary 
profits  and  other  services,  upon  fines  and  alienations  of 
inheritance. 

In  the  third  rancke  of  Gentlemen  are  they,  who  hold 
inheritance  in  Fee,  whereof  some  arc  tied  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion and  Counsell  of  the  Earle,  as  the  Chancelor  (so  called 
of  correcting  or  cancelling  writings  ill  drawnc  with  blotting 
out  lines),  which  digmtie  is  tied  to  the  Prepositure  of 
Bruges  Church,  and  before  the  Counsell  of  Flaundcrs  was 
erected,  this  Office  was  of  greater  authentic  then  now  it 
is.  Others  of  this  kind  arc  Burgravcs  or  CastcIIancs  or 
high  Sheriffes,  who  are  set  Judges  over  Towncs  and 
Castles,  with  prerogative  to  have  a  proportion  of  the 
mulcts  or  fines,  which  dignity  belongs  to  ccrtainc  Families, 
and  may  be  alienated  to  others  by  sale,  or  tor  dowrie  in 
marriage,  and  all  have  not  the  like  but  divers  jurisdiction 
and  preh eminence.  The  Burgrave  of  Dtxmud  hath  the 
Lordship  or  command  o(  the  Towne  (which  no  other 
Burgrave  hath),  the  ruling  of  the  weights  in  the  Market, 
the  customes  at  the  Gate,  capitall  Judgement,  the  fines 
that  are  under  three  pounds  of  Paris,  and  a  part  with  the 
Earle  of  the  greater  fines,  and  the  [lowcr  to  appoint  the 
Baily,  Scabins  and  Burgomaster,  and  a  third  part  of  the 
goods  of  bastards  dying  without  children.  Also  the  Bur- 
grave of  Yprc  takes  an  oath  to  himsclfc  of  the  Officers 
of  that  Towne  as  well  as  to  the  Earle,  and  he  hath  the 
fines,  and  power  to  appoint  Magistrates.  Others  of  this 
third  rancke  of  Gentlemen  have  warlike  Offices  by  inherit- 
ance, as  the  Constable  (so  called  of  Conine  and  stapel,  as 
the  stay  and  upholding  of  the  King),  who  hath  the  highest 
command  in  the  warres ;   and  the  Admirall  (so  called  of 
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a  Greekc  word),  who  hath  the  cliiete  com 
affaires.  Then  two  Marshals  (so  called  as  skilfull  in 
horsrnanship,  ("or  the  old  Dutch  called  an  Horse  mar,  and 
now  a  marc  is  by  them  called  ineri,  and  schalc  signifies 
cunning.)  Also  the  Steward  of  the  house.  And  the 
militaric  titles  still  rcmainc  hereditary  to  divers  families, 
but  the  exercise  of  the  Olfice  is  taken  from  them.  Other 
Gentlemen  of  this  third  ranck,  arc  by  inheritance  Officers 
to  oversee  the  Revenues,  and  to  take  accounts;  such  are 
the  Treasurers  and  receivers  for  the  Princes  Rents,  tot 
perpetual]  Tributes  of  land,  and  these  honours  still  remaine 
to  certaine  Families,  though  these  Rents  are  now  brought 
in  ready  money  into  the  Exchequer.  Other  Cientiemea 
of  this  third  ranck,  have  Offices  in  Court,  as  the  Master  o( 
the  household,  Chambcrlainc,  Cup-bearer,  which  offices  are 
proper  by  inheritance  to  certaine  Families:  but  the 
Master  of  the  game,  as  well  tor  hunting  as  hawking,  ux) 
the  Water-Graves,  (overseeing  Lakes  and  Rivers  for 
Swannes,  fishing,  and  other  like  things),  are  offices  given 
the  Princes  pleasure,  and  not  proper  to  any  FamiTie. 
The  fourth  rancke  of  Gentlemen  is  of  those,  who 
adorned  with  the  Knightly  girdle,  and  they  are  call 
guilded  Knights,  of  their  golden  spurrcs  and  other  orna- 
ments, which  honour  the  Princes  give  for  great  services, 
creating  them,  with  laying  a  drawnc  sword  on  their  left 
shoulder,  and  with  certaine  solemnity  of  words,  &  those 
who  have  this  title,  be  they  never  so  mcanc,  are  made 
[ni.iv.i8i.]  Gentlemen  with  their  posteritic;  and  if  they  be  Gentle- 
men, yet  it  addcs  dignities  to  them.  And  because  I  have 
made  this  mention  of  Knights,  give  mee  leave  to  adde  a 
word  of  the  Knightly  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  insti- 
tuted by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  Phillip  the  Good,  in  the 
yecre  1429,  upon  the  ver)'  day  of  his  mariage  with 
Elizabeth  of  Portugall,  tn  imitation  of  Gedions  Fleece, 
and  of  the  Golden  Fleece  fetcht  by  the  Argonauts  of 
Greece.  He  received  into  this  Order,  Gentlemen  un- 
blamcabie  for  life  and  valour  in  Armes,  whereof  the  Prince 
and  his  successours  are  the  Head  or  chiefe  President,  and 
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hee  gave  each  of  rhem  a  Scarlet  gowne  of  woollen  cloth 
(which  his  son  Charles  changed  into  a  red  Velvet  Gowne) 
and  a  gold  chaine,  with  his  tuthers  Emblem,  of  a  Steele 
striking  fire  out  of  a  flint,  upon  which  chaine  hangs  the 
Golden  Fleece,  and  upon  the  death  of  any  Knight  this 
badge  is  sent  backc,  to  be  bestowed  upon  some  other 
Gentleman  of  merit.  At  first  the  number  of  these  Knights 
with  the  Prince  their  head  was  twenty  five :  but  within 
five  yeeres  they  were  increased  to  thirty  five.  And  the 
Emperour  Charles  the  fifth  in  the  yeere  1516,  made  the 
number  fifty  one.  At  the  first  institution,  this  order  had 
foure  Officers,  a  Chancclor,  a  Treasurer,  a  King  at  Armes, 
and  a  Secretary ;  and  in  the  Court  of  this  Order,  the 
unlawfull  flying  of  any  Knight  out  of  the  field,  and  all 
other  crimes,  and  the  dissentions  among  them,  are  judged 
without  appeale.  The  feast  of  the  Order  hath  been  kept 
in  divers  places,  according  to  the  Princes  pleasure,  but  the 
Armes  of  the  Knights  are  set  up  in  the  Chanccll  of  the 
chiefe  Church  at  Bruges,  where  the  feast  thereof  was  kept 
at  the  first  institution.  In  genenill,  Flaunders  hath  a 
great  number  of  Lords  and  Gentlemen  (as  likewise  the 
Dukedome  of  Luxenburg,  and  adjoyning  Provinces),  and 
they  exercise  themselves  in  feeding  of  Cattle  and  tillage, 
but  judging  ignoble  all  trade  of  Merchants,  and  profession 
of  manuall  arts.  They  have  no  immunities  (as  in  Artois, 
Henault,  and  all  France),  but  bcarc  the  same  burthen  of 
tributes  with  the  people,  to  keepe  them  from  sedition, 
while  the  Gentlemen,  hated  by  them,  bcare  the  same 
burthen  as  they  doe. 

Having  spoken  of  the  two  States  of  the  Clergy  and 
Gentlemen,  it  remaines  to  adde  something  of  the  third 
State,  namely,  the  foure  members,  which  have  the  place 
of  the  common  people  in  other  Kingdomes;  and  they  are 
Ghant,  Bruges,  Ypre,  and  Terra  Franca,  that  is,  the  Free 
land,  which  foure  Territories  have  the  chiefe,  or  rather  all 
authoritie  in  Flaunders.  Each  of  these  members  is 
exempted  from  all  confiscation  of  goods  by  old  privilcdge, 
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I  549.  Other  Cities,  howsoever  they  have  their  Magis- 
trates, Lawcs  and  Rcvencwes  to  themselves,  yet  in  ihc 
commoii  Counscll  or  Parliament  for  imposing  tributes,  or 
leavying  of  souldiers,  they  follow  the  foure  members,  and 
all  I'laundcrs  is  bound  to  their  Decree  in  this  gencnll 
meeting  of  the  States,  the  Clet^ie,  Gentlemen,  Lords  and 
Burgesses  of  other  Cities  consulting  with  the  fburc 
members:  but  they  challenging  all  authoritic  to  decree, 
and  solely  representing  the  whole  bodie  of  Flaunders  b 
the  general!  meetings  of  all  Ncihcrland.  John  Duke  oi 
Burgundie  removed  from  Lilc  to  Ghant  the  Senate,  called 
the  Counscll  of  Maunders,  and  givitig  the  Law  to  all 
Flaunders.  Bruges,  a  most  pleasant  Citie  is  the  secofld 
member,  having  this  privilcdge  above  all  other  Cities,  that 
hcc  who  is  free  of  the  same  by  birth,  gift,  buying,  w 
marriage,  is  freed  from  all  confiscation  of  any  goods  where- 
soever found,  no  crime  or  case  excepted;  whereas  the 
priviledgcs  of  other  Cities  alwaJes  except  violence  offered 
to  the  persons  of  the  Prince,  his  Wife,  and  Childrcn- 
Also  Bruges  hath  a  stately  Mini-house,  with  priviledge  10 
Coyne  money,  Ypre  is  the  third  member,  which  City  I 
passe  over,  tor  fcare  to  be  tedious.  The  fourth  memDCf 
is  Terra  I-'ranca,  added  to  the  rest  (being  but  three  at  the 
first  institution),  by  Phillip  the  Good,  in  the  yeerc  1437, 
with  intent  to  bridle  the  power  of  Bruges,  which  Citic 
then  much  repined  at  the  same,  and  never  ceased  to  raise 
tumults,  till  Marie,  wife  to  the  Empcrour  Maximiliati 
abolished  this  fourth  member,  which  Charles  the  fifth  their 
Grand-child  shortly  after  restored  to  that  dignitie.  ^H 

Among  the  Magistrates  some  of  them  doe  proper^^ 
belong  to  the  Princes  affaires,  namely,  the  I-cgall  Chamber, 
consisting  of  the  Princes  Counsellers,  and  being  (as  il 
were)  the  head  of  other  Courts,  the  meeting  and  number 
[Ill.iv.i8a.}  whereof  is  at  the  Princes  pleasure,  but  commonly  the 
meeting  is  at  Ghant,  and  they  consult  of  waighty  affaires, 
(which  since  have  beene  referred  to  the  Princes  Privy 
Counsel),  or  to  the  counsell  of  Flaunders,  seated  at  Ghant). 
And  to  the  same  are  referred  all  controversies  touching 
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fees,  and  appcalcs  from  fcoditary  Courts,  which  arc  judged 
without  appeall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Earle  or  his  Baily, 
there  being  a.  chaire,  cushion,  and  Sword  of  estate.  Also 
the  chamber  Hastredcninga,  that  is,  the  supreme  court 
of  accounts,  consisting  ot  hereditary  treasurers,  yccrly 
meeting  at  I.ile  tor  three  daies,  who  judge  without  appeale 
all  things  touching  Receivers,  with  pcrsonall  and  rcall 
actions  belonging  to  the  Princes  patrimony,  and  give 
oathes  to  new  Treasiu-ers  and  Keodaries,  The  third  court 
of  accounts,  established  at  Lile,  consists  of  a  President, 
foure  Masters,  five  helpers,  and  two  clarkes.  It  examines 
the  accompts  of  revenues  by  rents  of  lands,  woods, 
customcs  at  gates,  confiscations.  Fines,  goods  left  lo  the 
Prince,  as  by  shipwracks  and  Bastards  dying  without 
children,  by  homages.  Pensions,  and  like  profits,  and  all 
hereditary  treasurers,  and  the  two  gcncrall  Receivers,  give 
accompt  in  this  court.  Phillip  the  bold  gave  this  court 
great  authority,  but  John  his  sonne,  removed  the 
counsellers  thereof  to  the  office  of  Justice  in  Chant,  and 
left  the  court  at  Lile  to  register  the  Princes  edicts,  and 
Priviledges  granted  by  him.  Pourthly  the  court  called 
the  Counsel]  of  I-launders,  which  I  said  was  removed  from 
Lile  to  Ghant,  and  seems  chicfe  in  dignity  ;  first  instituted, 
partly  by  litlc  &  litlc  to  draw  Flaunocrs  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Paris,  in  imitation  of  Brabant,  Hennault,  and 
Holland ;  for  which  howsoever  the  Princes  did  homage 
to  the  Emperor,  yet  they  belonged  not  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Empire,  homage  and  junsdiction  by  nature  and  in 
themselves  being  much  different.  But  the  chiefe  cause 
of  the  institution,  was  the  long  absence  of  Phillip  the  bold 
in  France,  during  the  infirmity  of  the  French  King,  in 
whose  time  this  court  formerly  kept  in  divers  places  at  the 
Princes  pleasure,  was  setlcd  at  Ghant,  and  to  this  court  are 
referred  all  things  belonging  to  the  Princes  right  and 
authority,  &  the  controversies  of  Coiners,  of  the  Church, 
of  the  Province  and  of  Cities  among  themselves  and  with 
others,  and  appealcs  from  Magistrates,  and  ratifying  the 
Princes  pardons  for  crimes.     The  Counsel!  consists  of  a 
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President  (of  a  Knightly  degree  by  vertuc  of  his  office) 
eight  Counsellors  (having  yecrly  stipends)  foure  &>iii- 
nussaries  (having  part  of  the  profit  by  informations)  and 
for  Assessors,  the  Procurator  &  the  Advocate  ot  the  Prince, 
the  Treasurer  of  the  revenues,  a  Secretary  and  a  Notary. 
Besides  these  courts  and  this  said  Counsel!,  Marchaotius 
mentionclh  a  court  of  Justice  highest  and  without  appcale 
over  all  Nethcrland,  instituted  oy  Charles  last  Duke  of 
Burgundy  In  the  yccrc  1473  at  Mechlin,  (as  being  in  the 
Center  of  Netherland)  and  it  judgeth  after  that  is  equal! 
and  good,  in  imitation  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris;  so  as 
suiters  needed  not  to  follow  the  Earlcs  Court.  And  the 
Prince  was  chiefc  head  ot  this  Counscll,  or  in  his  absence 
the  Chancellor,  he  being  not  present,  the  Bishop  of 
Tornay,  with  two  Presidents,  ten  Lay  and  nine  Clergy 
Counsellors,  six  Masters  of  Requests  (who  were  com- 
manded to  ride  on  horseback  to  the  Senate,  clad  in  Purple.) 
But  Mary  the  daughter  of  the  said  Charles,  fearing  the 
French  and  Civill  war,  commanded  the  ceasing  of  judge- 
ment in  this  Court,  which  Phillip  her  son  restored,  and  in 
the  yccrc  1493  reestablished  that  court  at  Mechlin,  bu 
lesse  and  more  weake,  as  it  still  renuines. 

And  this  shall  suffice  of  the  Magistrates  belonging 
the  Princes  affaires.  Others  belong  to  the  subjects  in 
sevcrall  Countries  and  Cities.  Such  arc  the  Scabines  and 
the  Bailies.  Scabines  are  so  called  of  a  German  word 
Schaffen  (that  is  to  dispatch,  or  of  an  Hebrew  word  (as 
the  Germans  say.)  These  defend  the  rights  and  privi- 
ledges  of  the  people,  determine  controversies  by  the 
Statutes  and  municipall  customcs,  or  for  want  of  them,  by 
the  written  Law,  and  arc  present  when  any  are  tortured, 
and  judge  capitall  causes,  the  pardoning  whereof  is  rather 
permitted  to  the  Prince,  then  much  used  by  him.  And 
these  Magistrates  arc  diversly  named  in  divers  places,  as 
Vocgtc  (Tutor)  Portmeister,  (Officer  of  the  Port  or 
Haven),  Lanthouder,  (that  is,  Keeper  of  the  Land,) 
Kourchcr  (that  is,  chosen  Lord),  and  Bui^rmaster  (that  is, 
Master  of  the  Citizens).     Under  them  arc  the  Treasurer? 
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Receivers  in  each  City,  and  nswcll  they  as  the  Scabines, 
chosen  by  the  Commissaries  of  the  Prince.  Next  are 
the  Baylies,  so  called  of  a  French  word,  as  Tutors  and  [lll.iv.183.] 
Keepers;  and  they  are  diversly  called  in  divers  places, 
namely  Schuldhctcn,  as  Judges  cf  debts :  and  they  differ 
from  the  Scabines,  in  that  the  Scabines  Judge,  the  Bailies 
execute  their  Judgements  and  the  Princes  Edicts;  they 
have  stipend,  these  are  paid  out  of  the  Fines;  they  are 
changed  after  one  or  two  yecrcs,  these  continue  long  in 
Office ;  lastly,  they  respect  the  rights  of  the  people,  inesc 
of  the  Prince.  In  the  Villages  tney  have  Officers  called 
Ammans,  who  proclaime  the  Edicts  of  the  Magistrate,  and 
warne  Debters  to  make  payment,  and  upon  longer  delay 
then  is  permitted  by  the  Municipal!  Lawcs,  sell  their  goods 
at  the  outcry.  They  have  a  supreme  Judge  of  capitall 
causes,  whom  they  call  Soveraigne  Baily,  instituted  in  the 
ycere  1374,  to  apprehend  murtherers  and  banished  men, 
and  to  put  them  to  death,  or  otherwise  punish  them,  with 
the  assistance  of  two  Gentlemen  having  fees,  or  being 
Feodatory  Clients  to  the  Prince.  And  to  this  Officer 
authority  was  lately  given  &  confirmed  by  the  Emperor 
Charles  the  tifth,  to  release  banishment,  and  for  theeves 
and  manslayers  by  chance,  or  upon  their  owne  defence, 
and  like  offenders,  upon  satisfaction  made  to  the  next 
Kinsman  of  the  man-killer,  and  to  him  that  was  robbed : 
not  onely  to  give  them  safe  conduct  to  passe  for  forty 
daies,  but  also  to  pardon  their  crimes,  so  as  the  Mulcts 
or  Fines  be  gathered  for  the  Prince,  not  to  his  bchoofc ; 
and  the  Counsell  of  Flanders  approve  the  confessions  of 
the  offender  to  be  true.  But  in  case  the  Magistrate  of 
the  place  where  the  offender  dwelt,  require  him  to  be  there 
tried,  it  cannot  be  withstood.  And  this  Office  is  of  such 
dignity,  as  Knights  for  long  time  have  executed  the  same. 
Many  Tributes  were  of  old  granted  to  the  Prince,  as 
perpetual!  Tributes  of  the  Fields,  of  Come,  Oates,  Cheese, 
and  Larde ;  which  things  for  foode,  have  long  time  bcene 
redeemed  with  money,  the  price  being  yeerely  set  diversly 
by  the  Counsell  of  accounts  seated  at  Lite.     And  no 
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doubt  through  troubles  and  civill  waircs,  from  the  begin- 
ning to  this  day,  all  like  burthens  are  greatly  increased 
both  in  number  and  measure,  which  may  more  easily  bee 
conjectured,  by  that  which  shal  be  said  of  this  subject,  i 
the  discourse  of  the  united  Provinces. 


Oftht 
Conmui- 
arta/ii  tf  iht 
uniffJ 
Prtfinttl, 
pntttif4  iy 
tif  QuitJie  tf 


'J 

.ib^ 
idei^l 


!•  landers  is  most  ruled  by  municipall  Lawes 
custonies  of  Townes  and  Cities,  and  for  want  of  them  bjL 
the  Civill  Lawes.  The  Lawes  of  tlanders  forbid  any 
to  give  in  Legacies  by  his  last  Will  and  Testament,  mc 
then  the  thirds  ot  his  goods,  (wherein  are  comprchcnde 
Lands  in  Fee) ;  or  that  any  stranger  should  beare  the 
office  of  Magistracj':  yel  strangers  may  there  inherite 
their  Kinsmens  goods,  contrar)'  to  the  custome  of  France, 
England,  and  Scotland,  where  the  Kings  have  the  goods  of 
all  strangers  dying  intestate,  and  having  there  no  children. 
In  Flanders  no  man  is  deprived  of  his  mothers  inheritance 
for  bastardy,  no  not  the  children  of  a  noble  woman  being 
a  concubine,  except  some  municipall  Statute  made  by  the 
Princes,  doe  in  some  places  prejuaice  them.  The  Citizens 
of  Curtrac  about  the  yccrc  1 557,  and  those  of  Ghant  some 
sixe  yeeres  after,  have  excluded  those  who  are  borne  in 
adultery  or  incest  from  their  mothers  inheritance  :  but  the 
provincial!  Counsell  of  Flanders  in  the  ycere  1532,  gave 
sentence,  that  a  Bastard  should  succeed  in  the  fee  of  his 
mother,  with  priviledgc  of  age  and  sex,  even  where  the 
Parents  leave  Children  lawfully  begotten. 

I  returnc  to  the  foresaid  Provinces,  which  I  said  to  be 
united  in  mutuall  league  for  their  defence  against  the 
Spaniards,  The  said  Provinces,  at  the  first  breaking  out 
of  the  civill  warrc,  when  Antwerp  was  besieged,  humbly 
and  instantly  besought  Elizabeth  Queene  of  England,  to 
undertake  their  patronage  and  defence,  and  to  encourage 
and  give  her  more  power,  offered  her  the  Sovcraignety  of 
those  Provinces;  but  the  most  wise  Queene  with  grave 
counsell,  and  for  weighty  reasons,  refused  to  take  them  for 
Subjects.  Perhaps  (among  other  reasons  of  greater 
weight)  fearing  lest  undertaking  that  warrc  as  Qiiecne  of 
the  Provinces,  most  part  of  the  burthen  thereof  should 
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fall  upon  her  English  subjects,  thinking  it  probable,  that 
the  NctherUnders,  being  a  people  which  had  often  taken 
Armes  against  their  Prince,  ot*  afl  other  things  least  bearing 
new  taxes  and  impositions,  (which  they  professed,  next  the 
persecution  for  Religion,  to  be  the  chicfe  cause  of  this 
warrc),  would  alwaics  be  apt  to  stir  up  sedition  when  her 
Majesty  as  their  Prince  should  impose  but  half  the 
tributes  &  customes,  which  themselves  by  general  consent, 
&  for  love  of  liberty  have  imposed  &  born  with  incredible 
patience,  during  this  warrc.  And  howsoever  her  Majesty  [ill. 17.184.] 
desired  their  liberty  should  be  preserved,  yet  the  peace 
betweene  England  and  Spaine,  howsoever  shaken  by  many 
injuries  on  both  sides,  provoking  desire  of  revenge,  not- 
withstanding was  not  yet  flilly  l)roken.  And  it  seemes 
probable  to  me  (not  knowing  those  counsels  but  by  con- 
jecture), that  her  Majesty  being  a  woman,  the  King  of 
Spaine  being  powerfiill,  and  some  of  her  Subjects  being 
alienated  from  her  for  the  reformation  of  Religion, 
thought  it  more  wisdomc  to  suffer  warre  for  her  just 
defence,  then  her  selfe  openly  to  bcginnc  the  same :  yet 
would  shee  not  altogether  neglect  the  afflicted  people  of 
those  Provinces,  but  resolved  with  the  States  thereof,  that 
they  should  malte  Count  Maurice  sonnc  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  Gcnerall  of  their  Army,  governing  their  ownc 
affaires,  and  her  Majesty  should  profcssc  the  defence  of 
that  afflicted  people,  with  whom  England  alwaies  had  strict 
league  of  trade  and  amitv,  till  mcancs  might  be  used  for 
restoring  them  to  the  King  of  Spaines  favour.  Where- 
upon at  the  instant  suite  of  the  States,  the  tenth  of  August 
in  the  yeerc  1585,  her  Majesty  granted  them  an  aide  of 
five  thousand  Foot,  and  a  thousand  Horse,  to  whom  her 
Majesty  was  to  give  pay  during  the  warrc,  yet  so  as  the 
Provinces  were  bound  to  make  restitution  of  all  her 
expences,  when  the  warre  should  be  composed ;  and  for 
pledge  of  performance,  should  give  into  her  Majesties 
nands  the  Towne  of  Vlishing  in  Zealand,  with  the  adjoin- 
ing Castie  of  Rammekins,  to  be  kept  with  a  Garrison  of 
seaven  hundred  English  foote,  and  the  Towne  of  Brill 
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with  some  adjoining  Forts,  to  be  kept  with  a  Garrison  of 
450  English  Foot,  the  said  Provinces  being  bound  (as  I 
said)  to  make  rcall  satisfaction  to  her  Majesty  at  the  end 
of  the  warre,  for  all  expcnccs,  aswel  of  the  said  Forces,  as 
of  these  Garrisons,  which  amounted  yeerlir  to  the  summe 
of  one  hundred  twenty  six  thousand  pounds  sterling.  And 
her  Majesty  for  the  safety  of  her  neighbours  bore  this 
inloUerable  burthen,  till  the  yeere  1594,  at  which  time  Sir 
Thomas  Bodley  Knight,  her  Majesties  Ambassadour  for 
those  Provinces,  by  a  new  transaction  diminished  those 
great  expcnces,  the  wealth  of  those  Provinces  being  then 
much  increased,  aswell  by  the  concourse  of  Merchants 
leaving  desolate  Flanders  to  dwell  in  that  flourishing  State, 
as  because  they  had  brought  many  Countries  by  right  of 
warre  to  yceld  them  contributions,  namely,  all  the  Sea 
Coast  of  Brabant,  some  part  of  Flanders,  with  the  Countries 
vxilgarly  called,  Ommclands,  Drent,  Twent,  Linghen, 
Limbrough,  and  Walkenbrough,  and  had  greatly  increased 
their  tributes,  aswe)  in  Holland,  Zeland,  Frccsland,  and 
Utrecht,  as  in  Guelderland,  Zulphan,  Dlandt  over  Ysell, 
and  lastly,  had  taken  many  strong  Towncs  of  no  small 
moment,  namely,  Deventer,  Zutphan,  Nimmenghen,  Sion- 
wickc,  Brcdaw,  Hulst,  Steneberg,  and  Groninghen,  The 
state  of  those  Provinces  being  (as  I  said)  thus  increased, 
and  her  Majesty  being  forced  for  many  yeeres  to  keepe 
a  strong  army  at  home,  to  subdue  the  Irish  Rebels,  her 
Majesties  Ambassadour  at  the  foresaid  time  made  a  new 
transaction  with  the  States,  for  diminishing  the  charge  of 
the  English  Forces  serving  them.  And  this  heipe  so  long 
given  by  her  Majesty  to  the  united  Provinces,  cannot 
seemc  of  smal  moment :  For  howsoever  the  Queen  did 
not  alwaies  keepe  tlie  full  number  of  the  said  Forces,  and 
sometimes  called  home,  or  cashiered  part  of  them,  yet  ^ee 
did  alwaies  matntaine  the  greatest  part,  decreasing  ocfl 
increasing  the  same  according  to  the  necessity  of  the 
present  affaires,  and  imploied  the  Forces  called  home, 
onely  in  voiages  by  Sea,  profitable  aswell  to  the  united 
Provinces,  as  to  England,  and  that  for  a  short  time  of| 
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rommer  service,  after  sending  them  backe  to  serve  the 
States. 

The  States  who  governe  these  Provinces  (if  they  have  Tht  Siaut  m 
made  no  change  in  particulars,  which  at  pleasure  they  both  '*"fi 
can  and  use  to  doe),  are  grave  men,  Counsellors  or  *'"*"'*"■ 
Burgesses,  vulgarly  called  States,  chosen  by  the  people  of 
each  City  and  Towne,  not  for  a  limited  time,  but  during 
pleasure,  and  with  fiill  power ;  who  residing  in  the  chief 
City  of  the  Province,  have  care  all  jointly  of  the  provincial! 
affaires,  and  each  particularly  ot  his  Cities  or  Towncs 
affaires:  And  this  Counsell  must  ncedcs  be  di&tracted 
with  divers  opinions,  arising  from  the  divers  affaires  of 
each  Province,  City  &  Town,  and  the  scvcrall  commandc- 
nients  they  receive  at  home.  These  provinciall  States, 
chuse  among  themselves  one,  two,  or  three  Burgesses  for 
each  Province,  (according  to  the  condition  and  capacity  of 
those  that  are  chosen  :  tor  how  many  soever  they  be,  they  llll.iv.iSs-] 
have  but  one  voice  for  their  Province  at  general!  meet- 
ijigs),  and  these  they  send  to  reside  at  Hage  in  Holland, 
with  like  authority  as  they  have,  there  to  governe  the 
publike  affaires  of  all  the  united  Provinces,  and  they  arc 
called  the  generall  States.  And  as  the  provincial!  States 
may  be  diminished  in  number  or  increased,  according  to 
the  occasions  of  the  publikc  businesse,  or  of  any  particular 
meeting,  and  may  bee  called  home  by  the  Citizens  who 
chuse  them ;  so  the  generall  States  chosen  by  them  to 
reside  at  Hage,  enjoy  their  places  upon  like  condition. 
And  out  of  these  general!  States  certaine  chosen  men  are 
made  Counsellors,  to  order  the  affaires  of  warrc,  and  to 
assist  and  direct  the  General!  of  the  Army  therein.  Others 
are  set  over  the  affaires  of  the  .Admiralty,  others  over  the 
Chauncery  of  Brabant,  and  others  over  divers  particular 
Offices,  (I  call  them  Counsellors  of  the  Chauncery  of 
Brabant,  who  manage  the  affaires  of  Brabant  belonging  to 
Holland).  This  must  alwaies  be  understood,  that  the 
Burgesses  or  States  of  Holland,  in  respect  of  the  dignity 
of  that  Province,  many  waies  increased  and  inriched  above 
the  rest,  have  somewhat  more  authority  and  respect,  then 
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any  other ;  but  the  whcdc  of  the  publike  State  is 
by  the  Senate  of  the  gcnenill  States  residing  at  Hage,  yel 
so,  as  they  doc  not  take  upon  them  to  determine  difficult 
nuillers,  without  some  diffidence,  till  they  have  the  consent 
of  their  particular  Cities  and  Provinces,  except  they  be 
made  confident  by  the  concurring  of  eminent  men,  who 
can  draw  or  leade  the  people  to  approve  of  their  doings, 
or  in  such  cases  as  by  long  practice  they  fiilly  know  not 
unpleasing  to  the  people.  So  wary  are  they,  notwith- 
standing the  Provincial]  States  Irom  their  Communities, 
and  the  generall  States  at  Hage  from  them,  have  most 
ample  power  and  absolute  commission,  in  expresse  words, 
to  doc  any  thing  they  judge  profitable  for  the  Common- 
wealth. And  it  is  a  renurkeable  thing,  to  observe  their 
Art,  when  tn  difficult  cases  they  desire  to  protract  time,  or 
delude  Agents,  how  the  general]  States  answere,  that  they 
must  first  a)nsult  witn  the  provindall  Sutes,  and 
they  againe  answere,  that  they  must  first  know  the 
pleasure  of  their  Communities,  before  they  can  detCT' 
mine,  and  each  of  them  hath  nothing  more  in  his 
mouth,  then  the  consent  of  his  superiours,  (for  so 
they  call  them).  Whereas  if  businesse  were  so  to  be 
dispatched,  no  doubt  great  difficulty  would  arise  in  all 
particular  actions.  In  the  Senate  of  the  general!  States, 
besides  the  Slates  themselves,  Count  Maurice  hath  (as  1 
thinke)  a  double  voice,  yet  I  never  observed  him  to  be 
present  at  their  assemblies.  The  Ambassadour  of  England 
Kath  likewise  his  voice,  and  Count  Solms  (as  I  heard) 
because  he  married  the  widdow  of  Count  Egmond,  and 
for  his  good  deserts  in  the  service  of  the  united  Provinces, 
hath  for  himselfe  and  his  heircs  the  like  jMiviledge.  Thus 
the  Commonwealth  in  generall  is  iVristocraticall,  (that  is, 
of  the  best  Men),  save  that  the  people  chuseth  the  gttaX^ 
Senate,  which  rules  all.  fl 

Touching    the    Commonwealths    of   particular    Cities.  ' 
Amsterdam  is  the  chiefc  City  of  Holbind,  where  the  great 
Senate  consists  of  thirty  sixe  chiefc  Citizens,  whereof  one 
dying,  another  is  chosen  into  his  place;  and  this  Senate 
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yccrcly  chuscth  foure  Consuls,  who  judge  civill  causes; 
and  have  power  to  appoint  ten  Judges  of  criminall  causes 
{vulgarly  called  Skout),  though  they  be  not  o(  that  Senate. 
The  other  Cities  are  in  like  sort  governed,  but  according 
to  the  grcatnessc  of  the  City  or  Townc,  tliey  have  greater 
or  lesser  number  of  Senators. 

The  Tributes,  Taxes,  and  Customes,  of  all  kinds  TniMUt. 
imposed  by  mutuall  consent,  (so  great  is  the  love  of  liberty 
or  freedome)  are  very  burthensome,  and  they  willingly 
bearc  them,  though  for  much  lessc  exactions  imposed  by 
the  King  of  Spainc  (as  they  hold)  contrary  to  right,  and 
without  consent  of  his  Subjects,  they  had  the  boldnesse 
to  make  warrc  against  a  Prince  of  such  great  power.  Yef 
in  respect  of  the  unequal  proportioning  of  all  contribu- 
tions, they  arc  somewhat  at  ods  among  themselves,  &  many 
times  Jarre,  so  as  it  seemed  no  difficult  thing  to  breake 
their  concord,  had  not  the  common  Enemy  &  the  eminent 
danger  of  Spanish  revenge,  together  with  the  swcctnesse 
of  frcedome  once  tasted,  forced  them  to  constant  unity. 
This  I  dare  say,  that  when  they  humbly  offered  them- 
selves vassals  to  the  Queene  of  England,  in  the  first  infancy 
of  their  Common-wealth,  if  her  Majesty,  or  any  other 
Prince  whosoever,  undertaking  their  protection,  had  [ni.iv.i86.] 
burthened  them  with  halfe  the  exactions  they  now  beare, 
it  is  more  then  probable,  that  they  would  thereby  have 
becne  so  exasperated,  as  they  would  have  beene  more  ready 
to  have  returned  under  the  obedience  of  the  King  of 
Spaine,  whose  anger  they  had  highly  provoked,  then  to 
endure  the  yoke  of  such  a  Protector  :  I'or  each  Tunne  of 
Beere  (which  they  largely  swallow),  they  pay  into  the 
Exchequer  sixe  Klemmish  shillings  (each  shilling  being 
sixe  stivers),  I  meane  of  Becrc  sold  abroad,  for  tncy  pay 
onely  foure  shillings  for  such  Beere,  as  men  brew  for  the 
use  of  their  private  families,  which  frugality  few  or  none 
use,  except  perhaps  some  brew  smaU  Beere  for  their 
Families,  and  indeed  I  doubt  they  would  find  small 
frugality  in  brewing  other  Beere  for  themselves,  if  the 
Cellar  lay  open  to  their  servants.      And  howsoever  the 
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Tunncs  be  of  divers  prices,  according  to  tbe  goodnesse  of 
the  Bccre,  namely  of  two,  three,  fourc,  five,  or  sixe 
Guldens,  the  Tunnc  (though  at  Leyden  onely  the  Brewers 
may  not  sell  Bccre  of  divers  prices,  for  fcarc  of  fraud  in 
mixing  them),  yet  there  is  no  difference  of  the  Tribute. 
They  have  excellent  fat  pastures,  whereof  each  Akcr  is 
worth  forty  pound,  or  more  to  be  purchased,  and  they 
pay  tribute  for  every  head  of  catdc  feeding  therein,  as  two 
stivers  wcekcly  for  each  Cow  for  the  Paile,  the  great 
number  whereof  may  be  conjectured,  by  the  plenty  of 
cheese  exported  out  of  Holland,  and  the  infinite  quantity 
of  cheese  and  butter  they  spend  at  home,  being  the  most 
common  food  of  all  the  people :  For  Oxen,  Horses, 
Shccpe,  and  other  Beasts  sold  in  market,  the  twelfth  pgut  at 
least  of  the  price  is  paid  for  tribute,  and  be  they  never  so 
often  by  the  yeere  sold  to  and  fro,  the  new  Masters  still 
pay  as  much.  They  pay  five  stivers  for  every  bushel  of 
their  ownc  whcatc,  which  they  use  to  grind  in  publike 
Mils:  And  since  they  give  tribute  of  halfe  in  halfe  for 
foode  and  most  necessary  things,  commonly  paying  as 
much  for  tribute  as  the  price  of  the  thing  sold,  the  imposi- 
tion must  needs  be  thought  greater,  laid  upon  forraigne 
commodities,  serving  for  pleasure,  pride,  and  luxury: 
besides  that,  these  tributes  are  ordinarj*,  and  no  doubt 
upon  any  necessity  of  the  Commonwealth,  would  be 
increased.  French  wines  at  Middleburg  the  Staple 
thereof,  and  Rhenish  wines  at  Dort  the  Staple  thereof,  are 
sold  by  priviledge  without  any  imposition,  but  in  all  other 
places  men  pay  as  much  tor  the  Impost,  as  for  the  wine: 
Onely  in  the  Campc  all  things  for  food  are  sold  without 
any  imposition  laid  upon  them :  And  some,  but  very  fisw 
eminent  men.  have  the  priviledge  to  pay  no  imposition 
for  like  things  of  food.  Each  Student  in  the  Univcrsitic, 
hath  eight)'  measures  of  wine  (vulgarly  called  Sloup) 
allowed  him  free  from  imposition,  and  few  six  barrels  of 
Beere,  onely  paycs  one  Gulden  and  a  quarter,  that  is,  two 
shillings  six  pence  English,  being  altogether  free  from  all 
other  tributes,  which  priviledge  the  Citizens  enjoy  in  the 
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name  of  the  Students  dieting  with  them,  and  no  doubt  the 
Rector  and  professors  of  the  University  have  greater 
immunity  In  these  kinds. 

One  thing  is  hardly  to  be  understood  how  these 
Provinces  thus  oppressed  with  tributes,  and  making  warrc 
against  a  most  powerfijll  King,  yet  at  this  time  in  the  heate 
of  the  warre,  (which  useth  to  waste  most  flourishing  King- 
domes,  and  make  Provinces  desolate),  had  farre  greater 
riches,  then  any  most  peaceable  Countrey  of  their  neigh- 
bours, or  then  ever  themselves  formerly  attained  in  their 
greatest  peace  and  prospcritie:  Whether  it  be  for  that 
(according  to  the  Poet)  Ingcnium  mala  sxpc  movent,  Ad- 
versity oft  whets  the  wit,  so  as  by  warre  they  arc  growne 
more  witty  and  industrious.  Or  for  that  Flanders,  and 
Antwerp  the  famous  Cit)',  in  former  times  so  drew  all 
trafficke  and  rich  Merchants  to  them,  as  all  the  neighbour 
Provinces  were  thereby  impoverished,  all  which  trade  by 
the  warre,  fell  to  Holland,  most  strong  in  shipping;  or 
for  that  the  united  Provinces  have  such  commodity  by 
the  Sea,  and  waters  running  to  all  Towncs,  and  by  the 
strength  of  their  cities,  as  m  the  heat  of  war  they  are 
free  from  the  enemies  incursions,  or  any  impediment  of 
their  traffick,  and  seemc  rather  to  carry  the  war  to  their 
confines,  then  to  have  it  in  their  bosomes.  In  which  point, 
it  is  not  unpleasant  to  remember,  how  the  Hollanders 
mock  the  Spaniards,  as  if,  not  acquainted  with  the 
Northern  Sea,  &  the  ebbing  and  flowing  therof,  they 
thought  they  might  at  pleasure  come  into  any  haven,  & 
leade  their  army  into  any  of  those  Provinces,  &  that  when 
the  Spaniards  6rst  entered  Holland  with  their  Army,  and  [ni.iv.187.] 
they  cutting  the  banckes  of  the  sea  drowned  their  Country, 
the  Spaniards  were  therewith  astonished,  and  gave  gold 
chaines,  money,  and  the  most  precious  things  they  had  to 
the  Country  people,  on  condition  they  would  bring  them 
out  of  those  watery  places  to  firme  land.  If  any  man 
require  truer  and  greater  reasons  of  these  Provinces  grow- 
ing rich  by  warre,  let  him  make  curious  search  thereof, 
for  it  is  besides  my  purpose.     No  doubt,  the  frequent 
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Armes  of  the  sea  within  land,  passing  by  their  cities, 
innumerable  waters  (though  for  the  most  part  standing,  or 
little  moving),  which  by  made  ditches  carry  boats  and 
barkcs  to  all  their  Cities,  (being  there  more  frequent  then 
in  any  other  part  of  the  Workl),  and  to  all  their  \'illages, 
and  compasse  almost  all  their  pastures,  yeeld  no  small 
commodity  to  their  Common-wealth.  For  they  having 
little  of  their  owne  to  export,  and  wanting  Corne,  Wood, 
or  Coales,  and  many  necessaries  for  their  use,  yet  by  this 
otiely  benefit,  and  their  singular  indusrry,  not  only  most 
abundantly  injoy  all  commodities  of  all  Nations  for  their 
ownc  use,  but  by  transporting  them  from  place  to  place 
with  their  owne  ships  (whereof  they  have  an  unspeakable 
number),  make  very  great  gaine,  being  delighted  in 
Navigation  by  nature  (as  borne  and  bred  in  the  midst 
of  Seas  and  waters),  and  having  by  warre,  heating  thdr 
Flegmatickc  humours,  attained  to  such  skill  therein,  as  for 
tramcke  they  saile  to  the  most  remote  coasts  of  the  world, 
and  in  proccsse  of  time  being  growne  so  bold  sea-men, 
as  they  will  scarcely  yecld  in  this  Art,  to  the  English  for 
many  former  yecrcs  excelling  therein.  So  as  their  tributes 
imposed  on  Merchants  commodities,  must  needs  be  of 
exceeding  great  moment. 

And  not  to  weary  my  selfe  with  the  curious  search 
thereof,  I  will  onely  adde  for  conjecture  of  the  general], 
one  particular  related  to  me  by  credible  men.  That  in 
time  when  Italy  suffered  dearth,  and  was  supplied  with 
corne  from  these  parts,  the  tributes  of  one  Citic  Amster- 
dam, in  one  weeke,  exceeded  the  summe  of  ten  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  whence  the  revencw  of  all  tributes  in 
all  the  Havens  and  Cities,  may  bee  conjectured  to  be 
excessively  great.  So  as  adding  the  impositions  upon 
domcsticall  things,  and  the  great  contributions  paid  by  the 
enemies  subjects  upon  the  confines  in  time  of  warre  (to 
purchase  the  safety  of  their  persons  and  goods,  with  free- 
dome  to  till  their  grounds  from  the  rapine  of  freybooting 
souldiers),  aman  may  well  say,  that  the  unitctl  Provinces  are 
no  lesse  able,  then  they  have  been  daring,  to  doc  great  things. 
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This  Common-wealth  is  governed  by  particular  lawes  Tit  L^mts. 
and  customes  of  divers  places,  and  by  the  pubtike  edicts 
upon  divers  new  occasions  made  by  the  States  of  the 
Provinces,  and  these  wanting,  by  the  Civill  law.  The 
particular  Cities  are  governed  after  the  manner  above 
named.  And  particularly  at  Lcydcn,  my  sclfe  have 
observed  the  inhabitants  of  Villages,  called  by  writings  set 
upon  posts  in  the  publike  streets,  to  have  their  contro- 
versies judged  by  the  Magistrates  of  the  city,  not  at  any 
set  time  of  the  yeere,  but  according  to  the  occasions  of 
other  atfaires,  at  the  Judges  pleasure.  High  injuries  and 
maimes  of  any  member,  are  punished  by  the  law,  which 
passeth  over  lighter  injuries,  not  giving  such  ample  satis- 
factions to  the  wronged  even  by  word,  as  the  constitutions 
of  the  Sweitzers  give ;  so  as  with  them  no  lessc  then  in 
England,  quarrels  and  brawliags  are  frequent,  and  often 
breake  out  into  man-slaughters,  wherein  those  who  will 
revenge  themselves  by  force,  first  agree  betweene  them- 
selves, whether  they  will  strike  or  stab  ;  and  then  drawing 
out  long  knives,  which  they  ordinarily  weare,  they  wound 
one  another  by  course,  according  to  their  agreement,  either 
by  slashes  or  stabs  (which  they  call  schneiden  and  stecken.) 
They  commonly  allow  mony  to  be  pu;  out  to  use,  and  to 
the  end  poore  men  upon  pawnes  may  borrow  small  summcs 
for  a  short  time,  they  admit  an  Italian  or  Lumbard 
(vulgarly  so  called)  in  each  Citie,  who  taking  a  pawne, 
lends  a  gulden  for  a  brasse  coinc  called  a  doigt  by  the 
weeke.  But  this  Lumbard  in  the  French  Church 
there,  is  not  admitted  to  receive  the  Communion. 
The  pawne  useth  to  bee  worth  a  third  part  more  then 
the  mony  lent,  and  one  yccr  &  a  day  being  past  after 
the  mony  is  due,  the  usurer  hath  the  pawne  to  himselfe: 
but  before  that  time,  the  debter  at  his  pleasure  may  at  any 
time  have  his  pawne,  first  paying  the  borowed  mony,  with  |_Ill.iv.«88.] 
the  use  to  the  day  of  paiment.  And  the  common  report 
then  was,  that  the  States  would  take  this  as  a  publike 
Office  into  their  owne  hands,  to  help  the  poore  not  able 
to  pay,  by  selling  the  pawnes  to  the  owners  best  profit. 
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Touching  inherirance :  Upon  the  Mothers  death, 
children  may  compell  their  Father  10  devide  his  goods 
with  them,  least  perhaps  hee  should  consume  or  waste  the 
same.  And  the  wife  that  brought  a  dowry,  be  her  husband 
grownc  never  so  rich  by  his  trade,  may  when  shce  dies 
give,  not  only  her  dowry,  but  halfc  her  husbands  goods 
gotten  in  manage,  to  her  owne  Kinsmen  after  his  death, 
if  shcc  have  no  children  by  him ;  and  if  she  brought  no 
dowry,  yet  shee  hath  the  same  right  to  dispose  of  halfe 
her  husbands  goods  gotten  in  mariage,  and  (as  is  supposed) 
by  their  mutuall  labor.  A  sonnc  may  not  be  disinherited 
but  upon  causes  approved  by  the  Law,  for  the  Father  is 
bound  to  give  a  third  part  of  his  estate  among  his 
children,  and  only  hath  power  to  dispose  of  the  rest  or  any 
part  thereof  in  Legacies  at  his  pleasure. 
Th  Wmt.  The  wives  of  Holland  buy  and  sell  all  things  at  home, 
and  use  to  saile  to  Hamburg  and  into  England  tor 
exercise  of  traffique.  I  heard  from  credible  men,  that  the 
Citizens  of  Enchuscn,  within  thirty  yecrcs  then  past,  used 
to  marry  a  wife,  and  put  her  away  at  the  yecres  end,  if 
they  liked  her  not;  which  barbarous  custome,  Civility 
and  Religion  hath  since  abolished :  and  at  Delph  I  did 
see  two  examples,  of  men  who  having  buried  their  wives, 
did  after  marry  their  wives  Sisters-  It  is  no  rare  thing 
for  blowcs  to  happen  bctwecnc  man  and  wife,  and  I 
credibly  heard  that  they  have  slight  punishments  for  that 
feult,  and  my  selfe  did  hearc  the  Crier  summon  a  man 
answer  the  beating  of  his  wife  before  a  Magistrate. 

The  multitude  of  women  is  fiurc  greater  then  of  men, 
which  I  not  only  formerly  heard  from  others,  but  my  selft 
observed  to  be  true,  by  the  daily  meetings  of  both  sexes, 
where  a  man  may  see  sixty  or  more  women  sliding  upon 
the  ycc,  and  otherwise  recreating  themselves,  with  five  or 
six  or  much  fewer  men.  But  the  reason  thereof  is  not 
easily  ycelded,  since  wee  cannot  say  that  the  men  are  much 
consumed  by  the  Civill  warres,  their  Army  consisting 
altogether  of  strangers,  and  few  or  no  Hollanders,  except 
some  willingly  served,  for  otherwise  they  cannot  be  pressed 
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by  authority,  but  oncly  for  the  defence  of  the  City  or 
Towne  wherein  they  dwell:  except  these  reasons  thereof 
may  bee  approved,  that  the  watery  Provinces  breed 
flegmaticke  humors,  which  together  with  the  mens 
excessive  drinking,  may  disable  tnera  to  beget  Males ;  or 
that  the  Women  (as  I  have  heard  some  Hollanders  con- 
(esse)  not  easily  linding  a  Husband,  in  respect  of  this 
disparity  of  the  Sexes  in  number,  commonly  live 
unmarried  till  they  be  thirty  yeeres  old,  and  as  commonly 
take  Husbands  of  twenty  yeeres  age,  which  must  needs 
make  the  Women  more  powerfiall  in  generation.  And  the 
Women  not  onely  take  young  Men  to  their  Husbands, 
but  those  also  which  are  most  simple  and  tractable  :  so 
as  by  the  foresaid  priviledge  of  Wives  to  dispose  goods 
by  their  last  will,  and  by  the  contracts  in  respect  o!  their 
Dowry,  (which  to  the  same  end  use  to  be  warily  drawnc,) 
they  keepe  their  Husbands  in  a  kind  of  awe,  and  almost 
alone,  without  their  Husbands  intcrmcdling,  not  oncly 
keepe  their  shops  at  home,  but  exercise  tramckc  abroadc. 
My  selfe  have  heard  a  Wife  make  answere  to  one  asking 
for  her  Husband,  that  he  was  not  at  home,  but  had  newly 
asked  her  le;ive  to  goe  abroade.  Nothing  is  more  fre- 
quent, then  for  little  girlcs  to  insult  over  their  brothers 
much  bigger  then  they,  reproving  their  doings,  and  call- 
ing them  great  lubbers,  whereof  when  I  talked  with  some 
Schollers  my  companions,  as  a  6ishion  seeming  strange  to 
mee,  they  were  so  farrc  from  wondering  thereat,  as  they 
told  me,  it  was  a  common  thing  for  Wives  to  drive  their 
Husbands  and  their  friends  out  of  the  doores  with  scolding, 
as  if  they  consumed  the  goods  wherein  they  had  a  property 
with  their  Husbands.  I  should  be  too  credulous,  if  I 
should  thinke  all  Families  to  be  stcke  of  this  disease;  and 
I  must  confesse,  that  in  few  other  Nations  all  Families  are 
altogether  free  from  like  accidents :  but  I  may  boldly  say, 
that  the  Women  of  these  parts,  are  above  all  other  truly 
taxed  with  this  unnatural  dominering  over  their  Husbands. 

The  Nobility  or  Gentry  hath  long  been  rooted  out  by  [ni.iv.189.] 
the  people  (as  Junius  witnesseth,  and  experience  shewes) 
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after  the  example  of  the  Swcitzcrs,  especially  in  HoUind 
and  Zealand  (for  in  Friesland  they  have  many,  and  within 
bnd  as  frequent  Families  of  Gentlemen  as  other-wbere.) 
I  could  not  heare  of  more  then  some  three  Families  of 
Gentlemen  in  Holland  and  Zeland  (for  the  Lords  of 
Nassaw  are  strangers),  and  these  Gentlemen  lived  after  the 
Plebeian  mancr  of  the  other  inhabitants,  so  as  It  were 
in  vaine  to  seeke  for  any  Order  of  Knighthood  among 
them.  Neither  are  these  Gentlemen  (as  those  of 
Germany),  curious  10  nurry  among  themselves ;  for  those 
who  come  to  greatest  honour  in  this  Commonwealth,  are 
cither  Advocates  of  the  Law,  or  sonnes  of  Merchants. 
My  selfe  did  once  in  the  high  way  meetc  a  Gcntlcmans 
Waggon,  to  whom  our  Waggon  gave  the  way ;  and  the 
custome  in  Holland  being,  that  the  Waggons  setting  forth, 
give  the  way  to  all  they  meetc,  till  they  have  gone  halfc 
the  way,  and  after  in  like  sort  the  way  is  given  to  them, 
and  our  Waggon  having  then  passed  more  then  halfe  the 
way,  the  Plebeian  Hollanders  my  companions  were  much 
offended  with  our  Waggoner,  that  contrary  to  the  custome 
he  had  done  that  honor  to  the  Gentlemen.  The  vulgar 
sort  so  despise  Gentlemen,  or  any  superiour,  if  hce  znca 
greatnesse,  as  upon  like  occasions  they  proverbially  use  10 
say,  If  hee  bee  rich,  let  him  dine  twice ;  as  if  they  despised 
rich  men,  of  whom  they  stood  not  in  neede,  being  content 
with  their  ownc,  after  the  manner  of  the  Italians,  save 
that  the  Italians  doe  it  out  of  pride,  these  out  of  clownish- 
nesse,  and  affecting  of  equalitie.  ■ 

Touching  capitaTi  Judgements :  Where  the  offences  are 
hainous,  and  such  as  former  ages  have  not  knowne,  the 
Judges  inflict  exquisite  punishments  and  torments  upon 
the  Malefactors.  In  such  sort  with  strange  torments  the 
wicked  person  was  put  to  death,  who  killed  the  Prince  of 
Orange  with  a  Pistoll.  Theeves  and  Pyratcs  arc  pu 
to  death  by  hanging,  and  of  all  other  offenders,  they  neve 
pardon  Pyrates  upon  any  intercession,  as  destroyers  of 
traffick,  upon  which  their  Common-wealth  and  private 
estates  depend.     The  man-slayer  is  beheaded,  and  buried 
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in  the  same  coffin  with  the  man  he  killed ;  and  if  perhaps 
he  cannot  bee  apprehended,  but  escape  into  some  forraigne 
parts,  he  may  perhaps,  but  very  rarely,  obtainc  pardon,  if 
he  can  first  bee  reconciled  with  the  fi-iciids  of  the  man 
slaine  by  him  :  but  in  case  he  be  apprehended,  they  cannot, 
or  at  least  use  not,  to  scandall  Justice  by  pardons.  But 
wilfull  murtherers,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
person  killed,  or  o(  the  more  or  lessc  wicked  manner  of 
the  act,  are  put  to  death  with  more  or  lessc  torment,  and 
hang  in  iron  chaines  till  the  bodies  rot,  for  terror  to  others. 
Coiners  of  money  have  their  bones  broken  upon  the 
whcelc,  a  death  more  usuall  in  Germany  for  hainous 
crimes:  but  in  all  torments  they  commonly  mitigate  the 
severity  of  the  Law,  more  then  the  Germans  doc ;  for 
I  have  scene  some  executed  in  this  manner,  who  were 
first  hanged,  and  so  had  no  feeling  of  the  paine.  Hee 
that  burnes  private  (and  much  more  publikc)  houses,  and 
hee  that  purposeth  or  threatneth  to  burne  them,  though 
hee  never  doe  the  act,  is  hiraselfe  burned  by  ficr,  with  a 
marke  upon  his  head  if  the  act  were  done ;  upon  his  breast 
if  it  were  onely  purposed ;  or  upon  his  mouth,  if  it  were 
oncly  threatned.  An  offender  escaped  by  flight,  howso- 
ever hee  hve  long  in  forraine  parts,  yet  if  hee  ever  relurne, 
bee  the  distance  of  time  never  so  great,  he  escapcth  not 
unpunished.  My  selfe  have  scene  a  man-slayer,  who 
having  lived  six  yeeres  in  forraigne  parts,  and  then  for 
love  of  his  Countrj'  returning  home,  was  then  beheaded, 
as  if  the  crime  had  been  newly  committed.  No  man  will 
apprehend  any  malefactor,  nor  hinder  his  flight,  but  rather 
thinke  it  a  point  of  humanity  to  helpe  him,  only  the 
hangman  and  base  fellowes  appointed  for  that  office,  lay 
hold  upon  capitall  offenders,  so  as  vcrj"  many  escape  by 
flight.  Neither  can  any  so  base  or  poore  man  be  found, 
excepting  the  hangman  and  his  said  companions,  who  for 
any  reward  will  bee  hired  to  do  the  Office  of  an  execu- 
tioner, both  these  actions  being  infamous  here,  as  in 
Germany,  Among  the  apprehendcrs,  the  chicfe  are  called 
Provosts,  and  they  of  old  had  power  to  hang  \'agabonds, 
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till  abusing  it  to  revenge  and  rapine,  it  was  taken  from 
them.  Upon  tKc  rumour  of  any  crime  committed,  these 
men  with  their  servants  armed,  are  sent  out  into  the 
country,  to  apprehend  the  malefactors. 
[ni.iv.t90.]  It  was  credibly  told  me,  that  the  Emperor  Charles  the 
fifth,  having  suadenly  comnunded  a  man  to  be  hanged^ 
who  after,  by  an  others  confession  of  the  fact,  was  found 
guiltles,  upon  this  error  made  a  decree,  that  no  hangman 
should  ever  live  at  the  Hage,  or  neercr  the  court  then 
Harlam,  to  the  end,  he  being  not  at  hand,  the  Magistrate 
might  lesse  offend  in  deliberate  or  protracted  judgments. 
For  as  in  upper  Germany,  so  in  Nethcrland,  there  is  liile 
or  no  distance  of  time,  betweene  the  offence  committed, 
and  the  execution  of  judgment ;  whereas  in  England, 
these  judgments  arc  exercised  at  London  once  in  six  weeks^ 
&  for  the  Country,  at  two  or  foure  set  times  in  the  yeere. 
No  man  is  put  to  death  without  confession  of  the  &a, 
neither  doe  tliey  as  in  Germany,  force  confession  by 
torture,  but  they  condemnc  upon  one  witnes,  where 
probable  conjectures  concur  to  prove  the  malefiutor 
guilty. 

I  thinkc  (saving  the  judgment  of  the  better  experienced 
in  these  affaires)  that  the  military  discipline  of  the  States 
Army  is  very  commendable :  For  since  those  common- 
wealthes  are  most  happy,  where  rewardes  and  punishments 
are  most  justly  given,  surely  the  States  neither  dctaine  nor 
delay  the  paiments  due  to  the  soldiers,  nor  leave  un> 
punished  their  insolencies,  nor  yet  their  wanton  injuries, 
either  towardes  the  subjects,  or  the  Enemy  yeelding  upon 
conditions.  In  the  camp  all  things  for  food  are  free  fix)m 
all  impositions,  so  as  a  man  may  there  live  more  plentifully 
or  more  frugally  then  in  any  of  their  Cities.  And  besides 
the  soldiers  pay  duly  given  them,  all  sick  &  wounded 

Eersons  are  sent  to  their  Hospitals,  vulgarly  called  Gast- 
ausen  (that  is,  houses  for  Guests)  where  all  things  for 
health,  food,  and  clenlines  of  the  btxly,  arc  phisically, 
plentifully,  and  ncatcly  ministred  to  them  ;  of  which  kinde 
of  houses  fairely  &  stately  built,  they  have  one  ii 
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City.  Also  when  they  are  recovered  of  theire  sicknesses 
ana  wounds,  they  are  presently  sent  backe  to  the  Campe 
or  their  winter  Garrisons,  They  who  are  maimed  in  the 
warrcs,  and  made  thereby  unfit  tor  service,  have  from  them 
a  Pension  for  life,  or  the  value  of  the  Pension  in  ready 
mony.  On  the  other  side  they  so  punish  the  breakers 
of  martiall  discipline,  as  when  bandcs  of  Soldiers  are  con- 
ducted to  any  service  or  Garrison  through  the  middesc  of 
their  Cities  or  Villages,  not  one  of  them  is  so  hardy  as  to 
leave  his  rancke,  to  doe  the  least  wrong  to  any  passencer, 
or  to  take  so  much  as  a  chicken  or  crust  of  bread  from 
the  Subjects  by  force.  And  while  my  selfe  was  in  those 
parts,  I  remember  that  upon  the  giving  up  of  a  Casdc  into 
the  States  hands,  after  Proclamation  made,  that  no  Souldier 
should  doe  the  least  injury  to  any  of  those  who  had 
yeelded  the  same,  a  souldier  wantonly  taking  one  of  their 
hats  away,  or  changing  his  hat  with  one  of  them,  was 
presently  hanged  up  for  this  small  insolency. 

For  warre  by  land,  they  have  no  great  power,  (I  speake  TMr  Feau 
particularly  of  the  united  Provinces,  not  of  Ncthcrland  in  "^  ^""f- 
general],  which  we  reade  to  have  of  old  raised  an  army 
of  eighty  thousand  men).  For  since  the  subjects  cannot 
be  pressed  to  the  warre,  but  when  their  ownc  City  or 
Towne  is  besieged,  and  in  that  case  their  Magistrate  going 
before  them,  and  leading  them  to  the  wals;  and  since  the 
number  of  them  is  very  small,  who  willingly  follow  that 
profession,  hereupon  almost  all  their  army  consisted  of 
strangers,  and  long  experience  hath  concluded  mercenary 
Souldiers  to  be  unfit  for  great  Conquests.  So  as  wise  men 
thinke  for  this  reason,  that  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
States,  is  more  fit,  by  due  observing  of  their  leagues  and 
amity  with  confederates  and  neighbours,  to  defend  their 
owne,  then  ambitiously  to  extend  their  Empire  by  invad* 
ing  others.  They  have  heavy  Friesland  Horses,  more  fit 
to  endure  the  Enemy  charging,  then  to  pursue  him  flying, 
(I  speake  not  of  Flanders  and  the  other  Provinces  ycclding 
good  light  Horses) ;  but  all  the  waies  and  passages  being 
fenced  in  with  ditches  of  water,  they  have  at  home  lesse 
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use  of  Horse,  which  makes  them  commonly  seU  these 
Horses  in  fomigne  parts,  using  onely  Mares  to  draw  their 
Waggons  and  for  other  services  ot  peace,  which  Ma 
arc  very  bcautifull  and  good. 

The  Inhabitants  of  uiese  Provinces,  by  nature,  edi 
tion,  and  art,  are  most  fit  for  Navigation ;    &  as  in 
exercise    of    all    Arts,    they    are    no    lesse    witty    then 
industrious,  so  particularly  they  have  great  skill  in  casting 
[III.iir.»9i.]  great  Ordinance,  in  making  gunpowder,  cables,  ankers, 
and  in  building  ships,  of  all  which  things  and  whatsoever 
is  necessary  to  navall  warrc,  they  have  great  abundance, 
the  matter  being  bought  in  forraigne  parts,  but  wrought 
by  their  ownc  men  at  home :    So  as  they  arc  most  power- 
fuU  at  Sea,  neither  hath  any  King  a  Navj"  superior  or 
equall  to  theirs,  excepting  oncly  the  King  of  England 
And  for  conjecture  or  their  general!  power  at  Sea,  I     '* 
be  bold  to  adde  what  I  have  credibly  heard :    That  or 
City  of  Amsterdam  at  this  time  had  some  hundred  shipf 
for  the  warre,  (or  men  of  warre),  and  some  foure  hundrc 
ships  of  Merchants  well  armed  for  defence,  besides  (a 
they  said)  some  ten  thousand  Barkes,  or  without  all  doi 
an  uncredible  number. 

Therefore  if  perhaps  the  united  Provinces  forgettir 
their  old  league  with  England,  and  our  late  merit  in  1 
defending  their  liberty,  shall  at  any  time  resolve  to  bavefl 
warre  with  England,  (which  for  the  good  of  both  Nations^^ 
God  forbid),  tnen  are  such  bloody  fights  at  Sea  like  to 
happen  as  former  Ages  never  knew.  Yet  the  course  of 
those  times  whereof  I  write,  fiiave  small  probability  of  any 
such  event  like  to  happen,  for  many  reasons  combining 
our  minds  together.  First  the  happy  amity  that  hath 
beene  time  out  of  mind  betwcene  our  Nations.  Next  the 
bond  of  love  on  our  part,  towards  those  wee  have  pre- 
served from  bondage,  and  the  like  bond  of  their  thanke- 
fulnesse  towards  us,  which  howsoever  ambition  may 
neglect  or  despise,  yet  never  any  Nation  was  more  obliged 
to  another  in  that  kind,  and  so  long  as  the  metnoiy 
tliereof  can  live,  it  must  needs  quench  all  malice  bet 
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us.  Besides,  that  they  being  not  abl«  to  raise  an  Army 
of  their  owne  men  by  Land,  aswell  for  want  of  men,  as 
because  it  must  consist  altogether  of  voluntaries,  no  man 
being  bound  to  serve  in  the  warre,  except  his  Towne  be 
besieged,  and  his  owne  Magistrate  ieade  him  to  the  walles ; 
they  have  hitherto  happily  used,  and  may  ever  so  use, 
our  men  for  souldiers,  {wherein  Britany  aboundcth  above 
all  other  Nations,  neither  doe  they  by  much  so  estecme 
the  auxiliary  bands  of  any  other  Nation  as  of  ours). 
Lastly,  in  that  they  wanting  many  necessaries  of  thcir 
owne,  and  yet  abounding  in  all  things  by  trafficke,  cannot 
long  subsist  without  the  frcedome  thereof;  and  nothing 
is  so  powerfiall  to  diminish  their  wealth,  and  to  raise  civiD 
discords  among  them,  as  the  barring  of  this  fi'cedome, 
which  then  seemed  more  easie  or  lesse  difficult  to  the  King 
of  England,  then  to  any  other  neighbour  Prince,  or  (I  wiU 
boldly  say)  to  all  other  neighbour  Princes  joined  together 
against  them,  {they  having  strength  of  their  owne  to 
maintaine  that  freedome  by  Sea,  and  being  able  with  the 
onely  support  of  Britany,  to  defend  themselves  by  land 
against  all  other  Enemies).  For  they  had  onely  three 
passages  to  Sea,  one  by  Vlishing  in  Zeland,  another  by 
Brill,  upon  the  South-west  Coast  of  Holland,  and  a  third 
narrow  passage  by  the  Hand  Fly,  to  the  Tassell,  on  the 
North-east  side  of  Holland,  whereof  the  two  first  were 

fuarded  by  the  said  two  strong  Cities,  with  the  Forts 
elonging  to  them,  all  kept  by  Gartisons  of  English 
Souldiers,  and  the  stopping  or  restraining  of  the  third, 
seemed  lesse  difficult  to  the  Navy  of  Britany,  then  to  the 
power  of  any  other  Enemy.  At  this  time  when  I  passed 
through  these  parts  (of  which  time  I  write)  the  united 
Provinces  much  complained  of  the  English  for  taking 
their  goods  at  Sea,  &  hindering  their  free  traffick  :  wherein 
they  should  have  considered,  that  they  caused  the  warrc 
with  Spaine,  which  we  bore  onely  to  second  them.  And 
if  our  Merchants  were  forced  to  leave  the  traffickc  of 
Spaine,  where  they  had  great  freedome  and  amitie  onely 
for  their  sakes,  how  could  they  thJnke  it  just  and  eqxul, 
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chat  they  should  Ircelie  supplie  Spaine  with  food   and 
necessaries  for  warre?    so  as  the  very  commodities  of 
England  could  not  then  be  vented  into  Spaine,  but  onely 
by  Flcmmish  (and  some  few  Scottish)  ships  and  Marrinere, 
except  they  desired  to  make  the  warre  tternaU,  by  which 
they  oncly  grew  rich,  in  which  case  our  project  was  more 
just,  who  for  a  time  made  war,  that  we  might  after  live 
m  peace.      And  whereas  they  then  complained  that  not 
only  prohibited  wares  carried  to  prohibited  places,  but  also 
other  their  commodities  carried  to  friends,  were  spoiled 
by  our  men  of  war,  (which  perhaps  through  the  insolcncy 
of  Captaines  and  Souldicrs,  might  sometimes  happen) ;  no 
doubt  these  injuries  were  rare,  and  never  borne  with  by 
the  Qiieene  or  inferiour  Magistrates;  and  they  could  not 
bee  ignorant  how  hardly  the  insolency  of  Souldicrs  can  be 
[Ill.iv.191.]  restrained  by  land,  &  much  more  by  sea.     For  all  good 
Englishmen  I  may  professe;    that  they  abstaining  from 
prohibited   tralHck,    no   good   Englishmen   wished   good 
successe  or   impunity    to  any  English   ships  exercising 
piracy,  especially  against  so  neare  confederates.     These 
complaints  I  well  remember  to  have  been  at  that  time 
frequent  in  those  parts,  I  know  not  how  since  appeased  or 
continuing.     And  because  the  Q.  of  England  had  dis- 
bursed much  treasure  for  their  safety,  which  they  wctc 
bound  to  repay  at  the  end  of  the  warre,  and  threatned  to 
deduct  these  spoiles  out  of  the  same,  many  then  feared, 
lest  this  diiTerence  might  in  processe  of  time  breed  discord 
between  England  and  those  Provinces.     Also  because  the 
Townes  ana  Forts  given  to  the  Queene  as  pledges  for 
money  disbursed,  were  then  kept  with  weakc  Garrisons> 
over-topped  in  number  by  the  very  Citizens,  it  was  then 
thought,  that  the  States  might  take  them  by  force,  if  our 
Governours  had  not  watchhill  eye  upon  their  dessigoes, 
and  changes  of  counsel).     In  generall,  good  men  on  both 
sides  are   to  wish   the   continuance  of  Peace  betweene 
England  and  these  Provinces,  by  which  both  Common- 
wealths have  long  had,  and  may  still  have  unspeakable 
benefit,  and  that  the  rather,  because  we  never  yet  had 
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warre  but  perpetual  amity  together,  neither  can  any  war 
prove  more  bloudy  or  mischievous  to  either  part,  then  that 
betweene  our  selves.  To  conclude,  happie  be  the  makers, 
cursed  the  breakers  of  our  peace. 


FINIS. 


Besides  the  faults  Hterall,  and  easie  to  be  unt 
stood,  these  errors  have  escaped. 

[The  page*  flnd  Iinet  refer  to  those  of  the  original  text.} 


PART.   I. 

Page  1 3,  line  +0,  reade  Poet*,  p.  15,  I.  4,7,  t.  867.  p.  4.5,  L  37,  r. 
houie  of.  p.  58, 1.  34,  r.  on  the  other,  p.  69, 1.  $4,  r.  die  pai<L  p.  6], 
1.  J],  r.  of  Walnut- tree.  p.  89,  I.  18,  r.  Gcorgii.  «nd  I.  i6,  r.  FoscAiini, 
jind  I.  J4,  r.  Cernari,  ind  1.  J$,  t.  Otm»m.     p.  90. 1.  41,  r.  lower  pin. 

&■■;,  1.  17,  r.  Puieiu.  p.  114,  1.  J7,  r.  ninth  Gale.  p.  131,  I.  3,  r. 
olet  (4).  p.  i$o,  I.  19,  r.  del  Piurc.  p.  18},  1.  4,  put  out  these  wordi. 
The  lint  day  in  the  morning  1  rode  thither,  p.  zj8,  L  j,  r.  Najcofcand 
Mctelinc  ninety. 

PART.    II. 

P.  14,  1.  43,  r.  Bdik&  p.  31.  1.  SO,  r.  poueiied.  p.  ji,  L  i.  i^ 
Longford,  and  1.  z8,  r.  one  hundred,  p.  41, 1.  33,  r.  Erington.  p.  4;, 
1.  33,  had  that.  p.  53,  t.  41,  r.  seven  pounds,  and  1.  41,  r.  three  pound, 
p.  54,  I,  17,  r.  Cctyll.  p.  61,  1.  33,  r.  wceke  each.  p.  69, 1.  1*,  r. 
thousand  pounds,  p.  77,  I.  ii,  r.  five:  on.  p.  89,  L  17,  r.  Lofdihip. 
p.  90,  I.  49,  r.  decrie.  p.  98,  1.  17,  r.  lubtnined.  p.  lot,  I.  7.  r. 
giving,  p.  106,  I.  3,  r.  daily,  p.  109,  I.  47,  r.  which,  p.  110,  I.  to, 
r.  Guirc.  p.  Ill,  I.  J9,  r.  these,  p.  131,  I,  17,  r.  adherents,  p.  tJ7. 
1.  z$,  T.  them:  for.  p.  138,1.  7.  r.  oocly  at.  p.  145.  1.  16,  r.  aka. 
p.  1 5a,  1.  34,  put  out,  give  tu  leave,  p.  t  $6.  I.  46,  r.  hit.  p.  168,  L  18. 
r.  14.  p.  169, 1.  46,  t.  inacccuable.  p.  iSj,  L  24,  t.  signed,  pt  1191 
I.  10,  r.  your.     p.  1S7,I.  II,  r.  Barklcy. 


PART.    III. 

P.  S,  1.  2;,  r.  Magnas.  p.  9,  I.  9,  r.  Stdla%  and  1.  41,  pot  out,  ] 
p.  2z,  1.  31,  r.  death.  First  in  forraignc  parts,  when.  p.  14,  L  ai,  r. 
sonnes,  and  1.  31,  r.  premendo.  p.  i8, 1.  31,  r.  invention  whereof.  p> 
;i,  1.  19,  r.  courteous,  and  I.  1$,  r.  injo}'ed  them,  and  1.  z6,  r.  with 
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white,  p.  $z,  1.  36,  r.  mano.  p.  £4,  1.  4,  r.  for  the.  p.  74, 1.  7,  r. 
Vinddicia.  p.  80,  1.  7,  r.  they  bajr,  and  1.  35,  r.  paj'  them,  and  1.  53, 
r.  linneQ  clothes,    p.  8;,  1.  54,  r.  sip  one.    p.  88, 1.  14,  r.  meaie  if  it  be. 

L91,  1.  10,  r.  hatii  theae.  p.  105,  1.  47,  r.  Spoleto,  and  1.  50,  r. 
?oro.  p.  110, 1.  3,  r.  of  Isthmus,  or  neck  of  land.  p.  14Z,  1.  17,  r. 
exporting,  p.  149, 1.  35,  r.  taske  me.  p.  i;8,  1.  23,  r.  Shannon,  p. 
156, 1.  43,  r.  hnmiditie.  p.  160, 1.  55,  r.  large  Havena.  p.  161,  1.  41, 
r.  for  pan.  p.  164,  1.  21,  r.  Cowea.  p.  168, 1.  48,  r.  Noblewomen. 
p,  170, 1.  45,  r.  trauses,  and  1.  49,  r.  collera.  p.  177,  1.  41,  r.  bioad. 
p.  178,  1.  12,  r.  staffes.  p.  179,  1.  iz,  r.  Like  is.  p.  iSi,  1.  47,  r.  in 
France,  p.  184,  1.  15,  r.  borae  the,  p.  193,1.  9,  r.  Dietaes,  and  1.  52, 
r.  Dietaes.  p.  197, 1.  2,  r.  Schwaben.  p.  198, 1.  25,  r.  French  at.  p. 
199,  1.  55,  r.  consisting,  p.  202,  1.  23,  r.  of  sixteene.  p.  208, 1.  4;, 
r.  Coinen.  p.  231, 1.  37,  r.  das.  p.  140, 1.  47,  are  chosen  the,  p.  241, 
1.  3,  r.  size  Pleb«ins.     p.  244, 1.  4,  r.  this  Senate. 
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Aberdeen,  iv.  180. 

AUssines,  sect  of  the.  at  Jerusalem. 
II.3». 

Abydos,  U.  105. 

Adterod,  rivers  of  that  name,  i.  35a. 

Achon.  see  Acre, 

Acre.  II.  48. 

.Administrnlion.  Turkish,  of  Jerusa- 
lem. II.  46. 

Aflricn  the  Lcsse,  see  Tunis.  King* 
dom  of. 

Agher  Castle.  g»rri«nn  at  (1603)  in. 
ao6. 

Agricoln.  Rodolphus,  monument  nnd 
epitaph  of,  ill  Hndelberg.  t.  6S. 

Agrippina's  dcsth,  ordered  by  Noro, 
t.  15a. 

Agujria,  Don  Jean  de  I',  Spanish 
commander  (1601)  11.  455;  Lord 
Mounljoy's  opinion  of.  459;  and 
the  surrender  of  Kinsale  (1601) 
III.  iq :  Mountjoy's  message  to. 
56;  his  teller  to  Tyrone  and 
O'Donnell.  73;  his  negotiation. 
88 ;  hi*  article*  lor  peace,  93 ;  letter 
from,  to  Mountjoy.  100;  embark* 
at  Kinsale  for  Spain  (i6oi>  133. 

Albania,  description  of,  iv.  104. 

Albredtl.  Kiii^  of  Suetia.  and  Mar- 
garet, Queen  of  Denmark,  1.  i». 

Aleppo,  description  of,  11.  59;  traffic 
at,  6a;  description  of,  60;  rale  of 


exchange  at,    131;    moneys  used 
at.  160;  IV,  lai. 
Alexander.  Pope,  and  Frederidt  Bar- 
biirossa's   submission    at    Venice, 

I.  ie6. 

.Alexandrftta.  see  Scanderoon. 
.AliriKton.    Jane.    Fynea    Moryson's 

sister,  u.  165. 
.Allen,    Ciirdinal,    at    Rome,    Fynes 

Moryson  and  (1394)  1.  359.  ill.  414. 
.\Iliana!  of  France  and  Swttierland 

(1516)  IV.  397,  (1549)  400. 
Ahns-mcn  in  Ireland,  pay  of  (1598) 

II.  33S.  (1599)  179,  (1601)  S7i- 
;\lps,  Fynes  Moryson's  crossing  the, 

in.  466. 

.AUaiia.  dcKription  of,  iv.  9. 

Alva,  Dulec  of,  goremor  of  the 
Netherlands,  iv.  446. 

"  Amadisof  Gaul,"  useful  for  travel- 
lers, 111.  378, 

.\niber.  where  found,  and  making 
of.  IV.  13. 

.Ammunition  to  Ireland  (l£oi)  11.  44I. 

447.  456- 
Amsterdam,  de«riplioR  of  (1591)  1. 
93.  (1593)  >'41   Fynes  Moryson  at 

("595)43";  'V.  462- 
.Anconn,  description  of,  1,  313 ;  haven 

of,  313. 
Anderson,  l^otd,  and  Lord  Essex'* 

trial  (t6oo)  n.  311. 
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Anglesey,  Island,  iv.   157;   dcscrip- 

Arms,  coat  of,  of  Pragrue,  l  33;  of                ^H 

lion  of,  161. 

Zurich.  54 :  of  the  Duke  of  Venice                 ^^| 

Angus,  in  Scotland,  iv.  179. 

hung  up  in  Si.   Mnrk'»  Church,                 ^^M 

Animals,    wild,  in    Bohemia   (1591) 

170;  of  Lorrayne,  iv.  133,                               ^^M 

1.     30;     in     Denmark,     113;     in 

Arms,  forbidden  in  Turkey,  1.  449;                 ^^M 

Florence,  3?5. 

Swiss,   tv.    433;    of  citi2ens  and                  ^H 

Antenor,  founder  of  Padua,  l  150; 

artists  In  Germany,  336.                                   ^^M 

epitaph  of,  at  Padua,  154. 

Armsiai,   Fynes  Moryson  nt  (1595)                  ^^M 

Antilope,  the,  damaged  by  Ehundcr> 

1-  V,»-                                                                H 

bolts,  1.  13S. 

Army,  pay  of  the.  In  Ireland  (1598)                 ^^U 

Aniioch.  description  of.  11.  64. 

It.  33J.  335,  33;.  (1599)  376,  (1600)                 ^H 

Antiquities.   Roman,  at  L«ydm.   1. 

360,  (t6oi)  369:  muster  of,  at  Dun-                 ^^H 

98. 

dalk  (iGoo)  334-336:    list  of,  and                 ^^M 

Antrim  county,  iv,  190. 

garrisons,  345'34$ :    new  dUposal                  ^^M 

Antwerp,    bridge   built   at,    1.    847; 

of  gLirrisons,  359;    raised  in  Ave                 ^^M 

dominion  of,  iv.  443:    wealth  of. 

English  sliires,  383:  raised  by  the                 ^^M 

4CS- 

Irish    lords    and    their    Captains.                  ^^M 

Aplnzill.  Cafllon  of.    iv.  386,  401 ; 

384:  muiilering  of  the  (ttiui)  403;                  ^H 

government  of,  414.  415. 

in  the  field,  416;  disposal  of  the,                  ^H 

Appurvl,  »(   European   women,   in. 

431;  ammunitionii,  441,  447;  di»-                  ^^M 

453  ;  of  the'  chief  nations  of  Europe, 

po^il    of    the    whole,    in    Ireland                  ^^M 

IV.  IC14.221 ;  ul  women.  206  S. 

(itHii)  iij.  11 ;   lilt  of  the,  at  Kin-                  ^^M 

Apulia,  description  of,  iv.  78- 

sate,  40;    companies  sent  in  1601,                  ^^M 

Arubiii,  provinces  in,  iv.   iia. 

41  ;   soldiers'  pay.  i>9;   charges  of.                    ^^| 

Arabian  Gulf,  pearl  fishing  in,  tv. 

for  itioi,  143;  liiit  of  the  whole,  in                  ^^M 

"3- 

Irebnd  (t6»3)  146;  abatement  of.                  ^H 

Arabians,  lionesly  of  the,  11.  tS. 

desired  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  341;                  ^^M 

Arches,  triumphal,  in  Rome,  i.  99$, 

list    of    the   (Jan.  16(13)    349;    re>-                  ^^M 

396. 

duciiun  of,  358;  list  of  the  (1603)                 ^^M 

Arctine,  Peter,  epilnph  of.  In  Venice, 

^H 

I,  174;  bom  at  Florence,  J17. 

Amo,  the,  at  Florence,  1.  318.                       ^^^^H 

Argile,  see  Argyll, 

Arqua,  Fynes  Mory»un  ul  (1594)  1.                ^^^| 

Argyll.  IV.   179, 

373;    Monument  of   Petrarch  at,                  ^^M 

1    Ariosto,  sepulchre  and  cpilaph  of.  at 
f       Kerrara,  i.   199. 

374-                                                                     ^H 

Arran,  Isle  of,  in  Scotland,  tv.  180.                  ^^H 

Armagh  county,  iv.  190. 

Arrcll.  see  Erroll.                                                ^^M 

Armagh,  (on  intended  at  {1601)  11. 

Arthur.    Chair    of    (Arthur's    Seat)                  ^H 

40J;    force*  iienl  to,  431;    Sir  H. 

near  Edinburgh.  11.   118.                                 ^^M 

Uavt-rs,  govcrncr  of  (1601)  432; 

Articles,   of   peace   of  the   Earl    of                ^^^t 

foot  kit  at  (1601)  111.  149. 

Tyrone  (1590)  tl.   183;    ronlirmed,              ^^^H 

Armenia  the  leiMcr,  in  A«a,  tv.  110. 

■^5-  ('599)  '":  ^^  Brian  Ororke            ^^^H 

Armenians,  sect  of  the,  at  Jerusalem, 

{1597)  )■>  i  *>'  Submission  for  Irish                  ^^| 

n.  .W- 

Rebels  (1601)  37-);    of  peace  be-                   ^H 

Armies,  Gtrmnn,  iv.  373,  374,  378. 

Iween  England  and  Spain,  111,  93.                   ^H 

Armoury,  in  Venice,  description  of. 

Ariois.  County  of,  in  Netherlands,                  ^H 

I.   191;    of  the  Duke  of  Saxony, 

47. 443-                                                         ^H 

'V-  )H- 

Asheraw,  forces  at  (1603)  in.  150.                       ^^M 

IV                                             4&i                                                s  M                          ^H 
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Asia,  Turkish  provinces  in,  iv.  loS; 

th«    greater,    divisions   of,    no; 

islands  of.  114. 
Asses  used  for  riding  in  Ana  Minor 

(1596)  I.  463. 
Assjrria,  province  of  Ada,  [v.  113. 
Astronomers,  verses  written  in  pi-aise 

of.  at  Wheen  Island,  i.  ii6. 
Atherlon,  Captain,  killed  nt  tlK  fight 

of  the  MofTj-c  (1600)  11.  307;    in 

command  of  Mount  Norreys  fort 

(i6(u)  III.  334. 
Aihlone.  foot  left  at  (1602)  iii.  148; 

fit  retidcncr  for  a  governor,  313; 

approved  of.  by  Queen  Eliaibeih. 

330. 
AthlcMie  castle,  strategic  importance 

of,  II.  439. 
Athol,  in  Scotland,  iv.  179. 
Audley,  Lord,  wounded  at  Kinsale 

(1601}  tti.  17,  30:  strength  of  hts 

regiment,  75- 
Augsburg,  Fynes  Moryson's  journey 

10  (ijga)  I.  40. 
Augsburg,    commonwealth    of,    IV. 

368. 
Augusta    Rauracorum.    description 

of.  I.  394. 
Augustus,  elector  of  Saxony,  Gotba 

taken  by  (1567)  iv.  338, 
Austria,    Pynes    Mory«>n'»   joume)' 

through  (1593)  I.  140. 
Austria,    etymology,    origin   of   the 

kingdom    of.    iv.    6. ;    and    the 

empire,  343,  444;  unRtnexx  of  the 

bouse    of    for    the    empire,    361 ; 

league  of,  391,  394. 
Aventine,  Mount,  dctcriplion  of,  1. 

166. 
Avemu«,     l^.ke    of,     near     Balae. 

Legend  of,  i.  349. 

Babylonia,  province  of  Asia,  iv.  113. 
Eincchux,  sepulchre  of,  at  Rom«.  L 

301. 
Bacon,     Sir     Francis,     and     Lord 

Eccex's  trial  (1600)  n.  315. 


Bacon,  Henry,  fate  ol,  in  Jerusalem 
{1596)  u.  44. 

Baden,  baths  at,  T.  54;  Marqoitate 
of.  IV.  9 ;  (netting  place  of  the 
Swiss  Senate,  406. 

Bagnoll.  Sir  Henry,  Marshall,  and 
Tyrone  (1591}  tt.  1S7;  high  treaton 
proved  by,  againrt  Tyrone  ('594) 
193;   death  of  (159S)  317. 

B.ignoll,  Sir  Samuel,  (Colonel  in 
Leinstcr  (1598)  it.  3i8;  hit  victoty 
over  rebeU  (1600)  337 ;  at  Car- 
lingford,  340;  force«  brought  bj, 
to  Monaghan  (1603}  iii.  iSi : 
O'Rourke  hunted  by,  184;  Tjrell 
dcfcttrd  by,  sSS, 

Baiar.  bridge  of,  i,   346;    city  of, 

Oaldwin,  Earl  of  Flanders,  Empcror 
of  Constantinople  (iioa)  tv,  444; 
his  sepulchre,  n.  15. 

Dslinihor,  castle  taken  (tfiot)  tt.  401. 

Ballyshnnnon,  Sir  H.  Follyot.  gorCN 
nor  of  (1601)  tn.  148,  180;  fortes 
at,  150;  castle  of,  356;  fow  at 
(1603)  340;  plantation  of,  in  Ire- 
land. R.  385.  368.  391. 

Baltimore.  Spanish  landed  at  (t6at) 
II.  456;  Spanish  sliipi  at,  466: 
strength  of,  in.  90;  given  over  10 
the  English  (1601)  104. 

Baltic  Sea.  etymology  of  the,  t.  lao; 
density  of  the  water  ol.  iit. 

Bamberg,  Bishopric  of.  1.  439. 

Bandits,  danger  of,  in  Italy,  i.  336. 

Baptisn,  of  the  sea,  performed  b^ 
Greeks,  ti.  88. 

Bar,  Fyttcs  Moryson  at  (iS9$)  >•  398< 

Barbnria,  geographical  situation  of, 
IV.  ti8. 

Barkcly,  Henry,  at  CsrIIngfoRl 
(t6oo)  a.  34> :  Captain  Henry.  M 
Kinsale  (t6oi)  m.  a.  ij. 

Barkeley,  Sir  Francis,  saDy  be*W 
back  by  (iCoi)  in.  ^ 

Barkeley,  Sir  John,  and  the  Spaniib 
landing  (1601)  u.  455:    at  C^tk, 
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464;  at  Kinssle  (1601)  m.  >; 
(Sergennl-Major)  his  skirmish  with 
the  Spaniards.  51 ;  death  of  (1603) 
178;  Sir  John,  governor  of  Con- 
naught  (1600)  II.  348;  and  Tyrrel's 
men  (1601)  413;  his  victory  over 
rebels.  412 ;  commnnder  in  the 
North.  445. 

Barkshire,  see  Berkshire. 

Barnewell,    Sir   Palricke  (1600)   ir. 

Barton.  Edward.  English  ambassa- 
dor Bt  Constantinople  (isw)  "■  9' : 
his  kindness  to  Fynes  Morj-son. 
tot. 

Barwick.  see  Berwick. 

Basle  (Basel.  Bazell.  Baxil).  Fynes 
Mory^on  at,  his  Journry  from 
Schaffhausen  10  (159a]  1.  51;  de- 
scription of.  56 ;  etymology  of,  S7  '• 
university  at,  58 ;  death  of  Eras- 
mus at  (1531)  101 ;  Fynes  Moryson 
at  (1595)  394;  Canton  of.  iv,  386, 
40t;  government  of.  431 ;  division 
in  tribes,  433:  courts  of  justice,  4^5. 

Bastile,  built  in  1369.  in  Pant, 
I.  107. 

B.tthe.  Tyrone's  agent,  sent  to  Scot- 
land (1601)  tt.  462. 

Baths,  at  Baden.  1,  54;  ne.ir  Naplw, 
143;  Caracalla's,  Rome.  185; 
Diocletian's,  393;  of  Julinn  the 
Apostate  In  Paris,  411. 

Bavaria,  former  name  of.  iv.  8. 

Bavaria,  family  of  the  Dukes  of, 
IV,  349:  pedigree  of,  350i^S3- 

Bedfordshire,  description  of,  rv,  149. 

Beds  In  Scotland,  iv.  184^  In  Ire- 
land, 198,  101. 

Beer,  trade  of.  In  Germany,  IV.  ai, 
40;  English,  63;  in  Ireland.  »w; 
tax  on,  in  Saxony,  346;  tax  on,  in 
Netherlands.  463. 

Bcere  haven,  sre  Berehaven. 

Beggars,  (ew,  in  Germany,  iv.  303. 

Bellarmine,  Cardinal,  t'yncs  Mory- 
son and  (1594)  I.  303.  Ill,  413. 


Bell,  of  th«  Cathedral  of  Paris,  1. 

4H- 

Bembus,  and  Dante's  «pltaph,  1. 107 ; 
epitaph  by,  341. 

Berehaven,  given  over  to  the  Er|;- 
lish  {1601}  III.  104:  fort  built  at 
by  the  Spanish,  113;  taken  by  Sir 
G«orge  Carew  (i^)  '^i  '93- 

Bergamo,  description  of,  1,  381. 

Bergen>op>Zoon.  description  of  (ij<)3) 

I.  103. 

Berkshire,  description  of,  IV.  146, 

Berne,  description  of,  1.  391 ;  Canton 
of,  IV.  3S6,  401 ;  government  of, 
437;  «)utts  of  jud^mcnl  at.  439. 

Berry.  Sir  Brninmin,  nt  Carlingford 
(1600)  II.  340;  K-nt  to  Cork  (i6ot) 
464;  Mountjoy'g  lirutMant  (1603) 
III.  167. 

Berwick,  Fynea  Moryson  at  (1598) 

II,  tifi. 

Bethany.  Fynes  Moryson  at,  IL  15. 
Bethlehem,  monastery  of,  11.  3o,  at. 
Beth  phage,    historical    interest    of, 

11.  18, 
Beza,    Theodore,    Fynes    Moryson *« 

meeting  with  (1595)  1.  390. 
BiUfi  nriiien   by   Esdras,   kept   at 

Bologna  (1S94)  i.  303. 
Bienna   town,    league  of,    iv.   388; 

government  of.  440. 
Billingarry.  Castle  of  (1603)  ill.  313. 
Billing*,    Captain,    at    Ciirlingford 

(1600)  II.  340. 
Bill*  due  to  soldiers,  the  new  coin 

and  (1603)  111.  338;  nbuRCs  of  the, 

34.). 
Bills  of  exchnngc,  11.  137. 
Bintfham,  .Sir  Kichard,  governor  of 

Connaught  (1589)  11.  181 ;    return 

home  of  f  151)6)  3oii    as  Marshall 

of  Ireland  (1598)  217. 
Bingley,   Captain    Ralph  (1598)   11. 

3lS. 

Bishop,  Bolestaus,  King  of  Poland, 

and  the.  1.  144. 
Biiihoprics  on  the  Rhine,  iit.  453. 
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Bishops'  goods  in  nlormed  pro- 
vincM.  IV.  jjg. 

lUthops  of  IroUnd,  mon«y  a»ned  by 
iho.  ti.  139. 

Kihynia,  di^ripiion  of,  iv.  toS. 

Blacks,  Jnmcs  (1601)  111.  334- 

Blncltw.-itrr,  forces  sent  to  <i<)oi>  II. 
4,]};  foot  kfl  nt  (1601)  lit.  149; 
fortifird.  I5<);  Mountjoy  al,  i^; 
roi1,liiki:nb>-Tyranc(i59j)ii.  1^; 
rrialccn  by  l>wd  Bourph  ((597) 
3o8;  besirgrd  by  iIm)  lebck  (iS()S) 
ai6;  rebuilt  by  Mountjoy  (i&ii) 
410. 

niane\-.  Captain  Edward  (>59S)  11. 
ai8j  at  Ih«  Moyrye  (1600)  305: 
SUrprlMs  Loglirofcan  (1601)  3711 
at  Kinsale  (1601)  in.  3;  bis  skir- 
mish at  Kinsale,  51 ;  praise  o(. 
■56;  bis  new  commission  (160a) 
"4- 

Blind,  Hosjrilal  (or  the.  in  Pari*. 
[.  409. 

Blount,  JamM.  at  Curlin^ford  (1600) 
11.34:1;  ut  Kinaulc{i6oi)  111.  55. 

Boats.  V«(i<^tLuri.  I.  164 ;  on  Ljow 
Cuuntrii-s  Caniilx.  lit.  469. 

Boccacio.  M-pulchre  of,  nenr  Sienna, 

"■  35»- 
Bodvnsee,  Lake,  at  I.indnu,  1.  45. 
Bodine'ii  opinion  of  Northrm  pcoplr, 

111-  43".  4M- 

Bodlcy,  Capinin  Jo«m  (1598)  11.  31S; 
at  i.'arlingford  (1600)  3341  stir- 
prUes  Loghronan  (1601)  373;  at 
Kinsdle  (1601)  lit.  15;  his  return 
lo  England.  107. 

Bodley,  Sir  Thotnas,  English  Am* 
bassador  in  ibe  Netherlaods,  iv.  46a. 

Bulieoiia  (Bormrrtand)  Kync*  Morj- 
son  in  (1591)  1.  sj  ff. ;  chnrgcs 
in.  34;  monrys  of,  11.  148;  mil« 
of,  163;  FyncK  Moryson  in,  m, 
468;  houM-s  of,  490:  drscription 
of,  IV.  10.  44;  fertility  of,  45; 
uppard  in,  313;  king  of,  351,  356; 
bws   of,    3S1;    d«b*or«    in,    301; 


Bociiil  degrees  in,  331 ;    slaves  in. 

3a»- 
Ikiteslaus,  King  of  Polandi  and  ibe 

t>))ihop,  I.  144. 
Bologna,   Fyncs  Moryson  at  {15^) 

1.  3ot ;    nionum<'nts  nt,  303. 
Bolscoa.  Lake,  1.  306. 
Bongra«r.  part  of  womf^n's  apparel, 

IV.  331. 

Bonoritin,  soc  Michael  Angelo. 
Books,  prior  of,  in  Holland,  1.  130: 
to  have  while  travelling,  iii.  378, 

3»7. 

Booy««,  ««  Buoys. 

Borgo  Island,  description  of,  I.  361. 

Dorussia.  »ee  Prussia, 

Boslockc,  Captain  (1601)  Hi.  lo. 

Bourcher,  Sir  Georcr  (1600)  ti.  303. 

Bourgh,  or  Burke,  or  Borough. 
Lonl.  succeeds  Sir  William  Rus> 
sdl  in  Ireland  (1591)  u.  206;  takei 
the  Md,  3uS:  death  of,  309. 

Bourke,  Captain.  Edm.  Koe  and 
Richard.  rvbeU  (1601)  it.  416. 

Bourke,  David  and  Ulick.  rebels, 
executed  (i6ai)  11.  41A. 

Bourke.  Redmond,  rebel  (1601)  Di. 

IU3. 

Bourke.    William,   rebel    (i<ki3)   nt. 

Boy,  Hugh,  Kubmisuon  of  (1601)  n. 

373;    pardon    granted    lo,    375: 

nature  of,  381. 
ftoyle,  .Abbey  of,  garrison  at  (i6oa) 

III.   148. 
Br;iban(,    Fynes    Moryson    in.    hi^ 

description  (1593)  i.    103:    duchy 

of,  description  of,  tv.  51;    Duchy 

of.  «J- 
Brady.    ixken.    behended    (1601)  a. 

399- 
Brandenburg,  Marquess  of,  and  the 

foundation    of    Prussia,    1.     139: 

elector,  iv.  356;    pedigree  of  the 

family  of,  35&-360. 
Braodmburg,  Albert  of,  &n*  Duk* 

of  Pnnsaa  (1547)  iv.  3»& 
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Branding  used  in  Germany,  iv.  vyj. 

Brass  mon«'y,  ii.  133. 

Bread,  sale  at,  in  Ireland.  In  m-ar- 

time  (1602)  III.  ail ;   iv.  199. 
Brecknockshire,  in  Wales,  iv.  155. 
Bremen  (Breine),  Fynes  Moryson  al 

(lSi)3)  I.   81. 

Brenny,  Ihe,  Garrison  in  (1601)  ill. 
158;  Sir  Garret  Moore  and  (he 
rebels  of  (1601)  133. 

Breiita,  river  nt  Pnduti,  1.  15S. 

Brescia,  description  of,  1.  3S0. 

Bret,  Captain  Kandnl  (15^]  11.  2Zt. 

Brelaignc,  sec  Brittany. 

Brewing,  nt  Torg,  iv.  40;  ale,  io 
Scoil.ind.  184. 

Bribes,  in  Irelnnd,  11.  1%. 

Bridge,  wooden,  over  the  Rhine, 
I.  6} ;  of  Ria)to,  191 ;  of  Baiae. 
146;  built  nt  Antwerp,  24;;  at 
Florence,  over  the  Arno.  318;  of 
Ccdron,  11.  11;   another,  16. 

Bridges,  eight,  of  Rome.  1.  j6g ;  of 
Paris,  4]f):  built  in  IreUnd  (i6ai) 
III.  a8o;    In  London,  etc..  487. 

Brill,  to«'n  pledged  to  Queen  Rtiza- 
beth,  I.  (00;  Lord  Burnms  and 
the  giirriion  o(,  iv.  48;  English 
garrison  in  (1585)  459. 

Brisac,  Fynes  Mory»on  nt  (1593)  1. 
6>. 

Brittany,  langunges  spoken  in,  iv,  133. 

Britlingdona  (Brelandona),  lender  of 
(he  Spanish  forees  at  Lisbon  (1601) 
lit.  5').  68. 

Bruges,  trade  in  {1313  ff.)  iv,  56; 
privileges  grnnted  to  (1414)  57; 
nrinl-huuse  in.  454. 

Brun]>wick,  l-'yncs  Moryson  at  (isgj) 
'■  73.  ("595)  434 :  duchy  of.  descrip. 
tion  of,  IV,  13 :  city,  common- 
wealth of,  373;  cities  belonging 
to,  374 ;  Dukes  of,  pedigree  of. 
374-379:  court  of  till-  present 
Duke  of  (1600)  380. 

Brusero.  Don  Diego  de.  in  the  S. 
lago  (1601)  ti.  466. 


Buceiiloro,  Duhc  ol  Venice's  boat, 

I-  37»- 
Buchaa.  )n  Scotland,  tv.  180. 
Buckinghamshire,     description     of, 

IV.   i4«p. 
Bullon,  sec  G«»dfrey. 
BulU.  Golden.  Laws  of  Charles  IV. 

Bmperur,  iv.  257. 
Buoys,  cost  o!.  on  the  Elbe.  I.  3. 
Buquhnn,  see  Buchan. 
Burgoniaitent.   in   Switzerland,   IV. 

436. 
Burgrnves  right.  For  debt*,  iv.  iSi. 
Burgundy,  duke  of,  see  Charles. 
Burgundy,  durhy  of,  iv.  134;  Itiigue 

of,    with    Switxerliind,    391,    394; 

Chnric*,  Duke  of,  death  of  (1477) 

393 ;  power  of  the,  445. 
Burl<e,  rebellion  of,  11.  190. 
Burke,  Redman  (1600)  11.  361. 
Burrows,  Lord,  and  the  garrison  of 

Brill,  IV.  48. 
Bute.  IV.  180. 

Butler,  Tybot  Leyragli,  rebel,  exe- 
cuted (1601)  II.  416. 
Button.  Captain  (i6oi>  11.  463;    at 

Kinsale  (1601)  iii.  3;    hi>  success 

over  the  Spaniards,  15. 

C^osyria.  in  Syria,  iv.  111. 
Cacrmarthenshirc.  desrription  of,  iv. 

156. 
Cacmar^-onshirc,  description  of,  iv. 

'57- 

Cfiesarca  Phillppi,  u.  48, 
Cairo,  IV.  113. 

Caithness,  in  Scotland,  tv.  180. 
Calabria,  description  of.  iv,  78. 
Calfeild  or  Caufeild.  C^iptain  Toln^y 
(1598)11.  zi8;nt  Cnrlingford<i6oo) 

343- 
Calvary,  Mount,  description  of,  n. 

(rambridgeshire,  description  of.  iv. 

'a'- 
Camrrgcricht,  In  CemMfly.  tv.  382. 
Campania,  description  of,  iv.  76. 
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Canary  Island*,  iv.    119. 

Candin,  Fyncs  Morj-son  nl  (1596)  1. 
457  i  "•  7*:  dcseripUon  of.  79; 
fertility  of.  83;  Vcoctinn  money 
used  at.  159. 

Canterbury,  Archbishop  of.  and  Lord 
Essex's  trial  (1600)  u.  31  r. 

Csntyri;.  In  Scotland,  iv,  179. 

Cantons,  of  Swiiicrland,  iv.  385, 
401:  situations  of  the,  401 ;  cities 
of  tbc,  441. 

Capitol.  In  Rome,  I.  297;  statues 
in,  198. 

Capilolinus,  Mount,  description  of, 
I.  J67. 

Cuppadocia,  description  of,  iv.   10$. 

Cariivan,  di-scription  of  a,  11.  53. 

Carber>'.  revolt  of  (t6oi)  m,  186; 
Florence  MacCarty  and  Captain 
Flower  at  (1600)  it.  361. 

Cardigan  shire.  dcKcriiilion  of,  iv. 
156. 

Cardinal,  titl«  given  by  churchex  in 
Rome,  I.  283  IT. 

Cnrcw  (Cnrcy),  Sir  Gcor)^,  Earl  of 
Totnes,  Lord  President  of  Munster 
(•599)  "■  *So;  tn-iichery  plotted 
Rgninst  {1600)  300;  at  Watcrfnrd, 
360;  Moiinijoy's  letter  to  (1601) 
4*7;  letter  from  the  Queen  to 
(1601)  440;  his  portrait,  in.  188; 
and  MacDcrmotl's  escape  and  sub> 
mbsion  {i6oa)  W3;  going  to  Eng- 
land, 373,  180,  189;  treasurer  at 
wars  in  Ireland  (1603)  310;  Lord 
Deputy  in  Mounljoy '9  absence.  335. 

Carickfergus,  Sir  Arthur  Chichester, 
(,'overnor  of  {1600}  11.  307,  316; 
forces  sent  to  (r6oi)  431 ;  oHicer* 
left  at  (1601)  III.  11;  forces  at 
(1601)  150;    fool  at  (1603)  340. 

Carinthia,  wens  common  in,  1.  144; 
description  of,  iv.  7. 

Carlingforrf,  fight  at  (1600)  tt.  339. 

Carlow,  Mountjoy  at  (1601)  11.  4^; 
county  of,  iv.  187. 

Carrara  quarriea,  1.  344- 


Cashel,  rcligiota  troubles  at  (1603) 

m-  334- 
Cashiering  o{   soldiers,    danger  of 

(1603)  111.  35S. 
Castk.    meaning  of   ifa«   word  in 

Italy,  I.  iO£. 
Castic  Haven,  Spanish  ships  sent  to 

(1601)  111.  55 ;  Spanish  ships  sunk 

at.  58;    O'Donnrll  at.  61:    given 

over  to  the  English,  104 ;  occupied 

by  Captain  Harvy,  iij. 
Castles  or  fofts  in  Turkey,  n.  97; 

names  of,  105. 
Catacombs,  1. 178. 
C3tne«sc,  see  Caithmss, 
Cat  of  the  Mountain,  scented,  i.  311. 
Cats,  hunters  ol  serpeots  at  Cyprus 

I.  460. 
CatterloK^'  »^  Carlow. 

Cattle,  in  Nelberbnds.  iv.  54;  in 
Italy,  83 ;  in  Syria,  lit ;  in  France, 
136;  in  England,  168. 

Cuvollu  Monte,  description  of.  I.  291. 

Cav«idwellcr>,  iv.  iiS. 

Cave  of  the  Dog,  poisonous  grotto 
near  Naples,  t.  343. 

Cavan  county,  iv.  19a 

Cecil.  Sir  Robert,  Quc«n*s  socrelary 
(t6oi)  11.  413;  Mountjoy'a  letter 
to,  433.  439.  443,  454,  4S9,  461: 
Spanish  news  sent  to  Mountfoy 
by,  lu.  37;  his  letter  to  Mountjoy 
(1603}  I7>,  189;  philosophy  of. 
■91 ;  his  tetter  to  Mount|oy.  303. 

Ccdron,  Brook,  description  of  the. 

II.  13. 

Celius,  Mount,  description  of,  i.  ibS. 
Cephalonta  Island,   Fynes  Moryson 

at  (1596)  I.  455. 
Chairs,  used  instead  of  vehides  in 

Naples  ( 1594)  I.  339 ;  in  Genoa,  360. 
Chair  of  the  Oneales,  stone,  bndccn 

by  Mountjoy  (1603)  ui.  305. 
Chaloodon,  Council  of.  iv.  10& 
Chaldea,  province  of  Aria.  iv.  113. 
Chalons,  Fynes  Mor>-Kon  at  (1595) 

I.  400;   description  of,  401. 
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Chamber,  Imperial,  Mfltuteg  of  the 

(1442.1556)  IV.  aSj. 
Chambrrlin,  Captsin  John  (ijgS)  ti. 

311. 

Chapol,  built  by  St.  Letris,  in  the 
PaUcc  of  Justice,  Pnris,  1.  41  j; 
of  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre, 
in  Jeruiitlcni,  ii.  aS, 

Charges  of  (he  war  In  Ireland  (t6oi) 
m.  143. 

Chaxleaiount  fori  (1601)  111.  166; 
Isnds  gnnt  to.  30a. 

Charles,  Duke  o(  Bureundy.  <leaOi 
of  (1476)  I.  38;;  IV.  393- 

Charles  V..  Emperor  (1519).  on  Euro- 
pean languages,  iii.  44S;  iv.  343. 

444- 

Charles  the  Great  (Charlemagne), 
Emperor  (774)  iv.  339. 

Ch;i5ti]on.  Castle  of,  1.  40). 

Cheese,  eating  in  Germany,  iv.  36; 
making  in  Namurs,  50;  in  Frnnoc. 
139;  of  England,  154;  in  Ireland. 
197. 

Cherry  Sauce,  making  of,  iv.  aj. 

Cheshire,  products  of,  iv.  154  i 
history  of.  155. 

Chichester,  Sir  jVrlhur,  governor  of 
Carrickfergus,  11.  307;  Mounl- 
joy's  orders  to  (1600)  316;  cypher 
used  by  Mountjoy  and  (1601) 
398;   sent   uguinst   Tyrone.   410; 

',  proposed  as  governor  of  Ulster 
(1601)  46a.  III.  16;  his  de- 
fence  of  ihe  Newry,  106;  meets 
the  army  of  Dungannon  (1603) 
167;  joins  with  Lord  Mountjoy, 
187,  106 ;  at  the  siege  of  Enlshlag- 
lin,  195;  made  Serges  nt-M  a  j  or  of 
the  Army,  317;  Brian  Mac  Art 
repulsed  by  (1602)  381. 

Children,  educa^on  of  German,  iv. 

3^5- 
Chimera  mountain,  iv.  109. 
Chios  Island,  fertility  of,  tv.  110. 
Christian,     Duke    of    Saxony,    tee 

Ouko  of  Saxony. 


Chur  (Coirc),  Bishop  of,  power  of 

the,  rv.  439. 
Church  of  the  Sepulchre  at  Jcruwi- 

Icm.  II.  34-39;   of  St.  Sophia  at 

Constantinople,  94;  Cnlhcdral,  of 

Edinburgh,  119. 
Churches,   the  Seven,  of  Rome.   1. 

3;s;   smaller,   383,   186,    300;  0* 

Florence,  314;  of  Sienna,  ym  of 

Milan,  368;    of  Verona,  377;    of 

Berne,  39a;    of  Paris.  413:  Eog- 

lisb.  III.  489:    in  Padua,  i.   ijj; 

description    of    the    churches    of 

Venice.  1O5.  173;  of  Naples.  335; 

of  Jerusalem,  u.  ■  1  fT. ;  sects,  30. 
Cicero,  bouse  and  sepulchre  of.  at 

Mola,  1.  130. 
Cimcrisn*.  dwellings  of  the,  I.  150; 

legends  concerning,  151. 
Circle*  of  hciiven,  iv.  1. 
Citie*,  free  of  Germany,  iv.  so,  165; 

naval,  iSo. 
Citorius  hill,  description  of,  1.  269. 
Citta'  vccchin,  building  of,  1.  303. 
Clsnricard  county,  iv.  189. 
Clanicaro,   Earl  of,  commnndcr  of 

forces  in  Connaught  (i6ai)  11.  418 ; 

at    Kinsalc    (1601)    tii.    37,    48; 

strength    of    his    regiment,    75; 

knighted.  81;    the  Queen's  com- 
mendation of,  114. 
Clare,  county  (1601)  m.  46;  iv.  189, 
Clurence,   Lionel,    Duke  of,   Lor^ 

LJeulenant   of    Ireland   (1361)   tL 

168. 
Clarizo,  Bartholomeo  de,  at  Kinsale 

(t6oi)  tit.  17;   surrender  of,  18. 
Ckanlinexfi  of  southern  people,  in. 

441. 
Clergy,  dignity  of.  In  Netherlands. 

IV.  450- 
Cleve,  duchy  of,  iv.  13, 
Clifford,   Sir  Conycrs,   governor  of 

Connaught  (1596)  11.  3oi;    death 

of  (1599)345. 
Climate    ol    Germany,    tv.    14;    of 

Netherlands.  53;  of  Denmark,  66; 
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of  Poland,  69;   of  Italy.  80;   of 

Turkey.  119;  of  France.  135;   of 

England.  165 :   of  Scotland.  181 ; 

of  Ireland,  iqi. 
Clock,  of  Sirasburg  Cathedral  ile- 

stTibed  (t^qj)  t.  64;    III.  486. 
Clonmel.  KinB  James  proclaimed  ai 

(1603)  III.  317. 
Cloth.  Bnglish.  worn  in  Cermnnj-. 

IV,    zo6;    in    Nelherland.s,     313; 

woollen.  138, 
Clothu!.     European,     offensive     in 

Turkey,  i.  449. 
Cuadtet.  fiirinc  of.  in  Germany.  111. 

464;  in  Enfcliind,  4!!! ;  in  Inland. 

482. 
Coats  of  mail,  worn  in  Italy  (1594) 

'■  '59- 

CobuTft,  name  of,  i.  438 ;  Ouke  of, 
of  the  Saxony  fnmily.  tv.  339. 

Cocks,  u)md  for  wniching,  iv.  377. 

VAMii,  new,  in  lirlnnd  (1601}  in.  tl8. 
340;  unantisfnclorinrss  of  the,  217; 
Qucpn  EtiKibcth's  Proclamation 
concerning  ihf  (1602)  361-567; 
difficulties  created  by.  377;  ac- 
cepted in  Cork  (1603)  313. 

Coiners  of  falie  moneys  (i6ot)  n. 

Coining,  English  moneys  (1600)  U. 

134 ;    privilege    of,    in    Germany. 

142;   Dutch  skill  in,  151. 
Coins,  value  of  English  and  fordgn 

txAm.  1.  ssiii.  (I. ;  value  of  foreign. 

□.   124:    old     Iri»h.   139;    a  n«w 

Irish.  3S7.  391- 
CoBseo.  II,  description  of.  i,  195. 
Collateral!!,   succession   of.   in   Ger- 

many.  iv.  304,  311. 
Colleges,  of  Paris,  I.  410  (. ;  of  Swiss 

.Artisans,  iv.  438. 
Cologne,  .Archbishop  of.  elector,  tv. 

156.  36a 
C^leralnc.  Sir  H.  Dockwrn'«  plan  of 

settling  at  (t6o»)  111.  igi. 
Coluri,  ConMantine,  master  of  the 

Usu  Lyim  (1595)  I.  447. 


Combat,  trial  by.  111.  57.  401. 

Commissaries  of  Victuals,  se«  Vic* 
tuals. 

Commis^on,  first,  sent  to  Ireland  to 
judge  Tyrone  and  Ibc  rel)el»  (1596) 
11.  198;  second,  >oi. 

CommisMoners.  namiM?  of  the.  at 
Lord  EmcxS  trial  (1600)  n.  jit. 

Commonwealth,  degrees  of.  In  Ger- 
many. IV.  335.  3J3:  »*  Swtoer- 
land,  383;  of  NctheriafMis,  44J; 
of  the  Empire,  265. 

Conferences  for  peace,  between  Eng- 
lish and  Spanish  (1601)  lit.  89. 

Connaught,  Kingdom  of.  Heflry  11. 
and  (1169)  n.  167;  Sir  Richard 
Bingham,  governor  of  (1589)  iSi ; 
Sir  Conyen  Clifford,  governor  of 
(1596)  101 ;  pay  of  English  officers 
at  (1598)  «8.  (1599)  378;  re- 
bdfion  in  fi599)  234:  I.«rd  Pun- 
kellin's  resignation  of  hi*  govcnw 
meni  of  (1600)  310;  Sir  Arthur 
Savage  governor  of.  310 ;   Ktatc  of 

(1600)  325;  Sir  John  Barlcely. 
govemor  of,  348;  submission  o( 
the  rebels  of.  363;    still  disturbed 

(1601)  178;  Sir  Oliver  Lamben 
proposed  a*  governor  (1601)  413; 
accepted.  413 ;  Earl  of  Clan, 
ricnrd  srnt  to.  In  command,  418; 
names  of  ofticers  left  in  (t6oi)  in. 
13;  army  In  (1603)  147;  Mount- 
joyS  journey  to,  135;  hone  in 
(1603)339;  foot  in,  34a;  divisMn* 
of,  IV.  189, 

Connor*,  flight  of  the  (1600)  11.  351. 
Conrad  !..  Emperor  (911)  iv.  13^. 
Constable.   Captain   (1600)   n.   340: 

(i6o()  409. 
Constantia.  Bishop  of,  iv.  441. 
Constantine    the    Great,     Emperor 

(306)  iv.  33S. 
Constantinople.  Fynes  Moryson'*  it*. 

tended  jwirney  to  (159s)  1.  445. 
Constantinople.    Fyoe*   Moryson  at 

<>S97)  >>•  90:    description  of.  91; 
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history  of  itte  building  of.   gj; 

moneys  used  at.  i6i. 
Consuls,  election  ol.  in  SwiKerland. 

IV.  43?. 
Contarini    (antily.    iniwription    con- 

ccrninK  the,  i.  145, 
Conlrepe*,  Junn  Horte«»e  del,  Uikcn 

priiioner  at   Kinsnir  (1601)  111.   17. 
Conwny,  Captain  l''oulke  (1598)  ii. 

118. 
Cooke,   Richard,   Mountjny's  rnvoy 

to  Court  (i6o,j)  III.  310. 
Copirnhajjcn,     Fyncs     Moryson     ni 

(1593)  I.  lit. 
('orfu  Uland,  Fynrs  Mor>son  near 

(1596)  (.  45S  ;  sirrngth  and  (criilily 

of,  II.  110. 
Cork,  Kingdom  of,  Henry  II,  and 

(1169)    II.     166:    forces    gathcrix! 

nt      (1601)      464 ;      necessity      of 

strengthening,    iii.    136;    troubles 

In  (1C03)  313;    religious  troubles 

in,  316,  3^6;    Mountjoy'i  letter  to 

the    Mayor    of.    318.    ^$.    jjj; 

letter   from    the    Mayor  of,    313 ; 

Mountjoy  at  {1603)  332;    fool  in 

{1603)  339;   county  of,  iv.  186. 
Cormock.  Tyrone's  nephew,   taken 

prisoner   (1600)    11.    349;     sent    to 

Dublin  (i6ot)  379;    character  of, 

3«t. 
Cornari,    .Anthony,    epitaph    of,    nt 

Vcnier,  i.   175. 
Comaro,  II,  Island,  dangers  of,  11. 

ri3. 
Cornwall,    description   of,   iv.    143; 

tin  mines  of,  164. 
Coronation,   Day  of  the,  of  Qu«en 

Elizabeth  (1601)  iii.  38;  ceremonies 

of  the,  in  Austria,  iv.  160. 
Costi.  sect  of  the.  at  Jerusalem,  II. 

Coslneti  (Constance).  John  Hus's 
death  ut  (1414)  I.  48;  Jerom  de 
Prage's  death  at,  49. 

Cotton,  quality  of,  in  Tripoli,  n.  51. 

Council  of  I'reni,  see  Trent, 


Council     of     Flanders,     govrming 

body.  »'-  154- 
Courry,  John  de,  rebellion  of  (1104) 

11.  167, 
Courts,  Four,  in  Ireland  (ij^S)  11. 

Cows,  Irish,  IV.  >oi, 

Cracow,  description  of  (1593)  I.  I3i6- 

Crannier.  George,  Mountjoy's  secre* 
tary.  killed  (1600)  11.  341.  344, 

Crawlield,  Captain  (i6na)  ni.  166. 

Creditors,  and  the  laws  o(  inheri- 
tance, in  Germany,  iv.  315. 

Cremera  brook,  1.  305. 

Cri^mona,  Fynes  Moryson  at  (1594) 
I.  36S. 

Crrte,  Kce  Cnndia. 

CromBriy  ({Tromer),  iv.  180. 

Crossing  the  Engli^  Chnntvel,  cost 

of  {'»')$)  "•  -f- 
(rross  of  Christ,  made  of  the  wood 

iif  (he  bridge  of  Cedron,  11.    11; 

made  from  a  tree,  34, 
Crown  of  feathers,  sent  lo  Tyrone  by 

the  Pope  (iS99)  u,  359, 
Cruelty,   of  northern   and  southeni 

people.  111.  439. 
Cunia,  nnliquiiy  of,  i.  ^33. 
Cumberland,  Lord,  and  Lord  Essex '» 

trial  (ibiKi)  II.  311 ;  speech  of,  333. 
Cumberland,  description  of,  iv.  160. 
Curiosit]'.  danger  of,  while  travel- 
ling, III.  400. 
CurranI  trade,  in  <Jephalonia.  I.  45b. 
Cilicia,  situation  of,  iv.  109. 
<:ypher  tor  use  in  Ireland  (i6oi)  11. 

.189  J    u«rd  by  Mountjoy  and  Sir 

Henry  Dorkwra,  398. 
Cyprus,  Fynes  Moryson  at  (1596)  1. 

4j8;    description  of,  459;    money 

used  in,  II.  159. 

Dacia,  or  Transilvania,  descriptinn 

of,  IV.  107. 
Damiiscena,  in  Syria,  iv.  iii. 
Dams.  u«e  of,  in  Holland,  i.  94. 
Denmark,  Fynes  Moryson's  journey 
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*"  (1593)  '■  i3<ii  Margaret,  Queen 
of,  and  Albrcchl,  King  of  Sueiia. 
111. 

Duntc,  Mpulchre  of.  at  Ravenna,  i. 
a>?. 

Dantiic,  free  city  (1573)  i.  i«»i  de- 
.icription  of,  130;  commonih^allh 
of,  IV.  381 ;  rate  of  exchange  at, 
II.  131:    moneys  of.  153. 

Danube  (Danow),  boats  on  the,  1. 
43 ;    swiftness  of,  58, 

Uerby,  Lord,  and  Lord  Essex *!t  trial 

(1600)  II.  311. 

Derbyshire,  description  of.  iv.  iji. 
Darey,  wounded  {1600)  11,  353. 
Darson.  Richard  {1596)  11.  83. 
Dastpodius.  Conrad  us,  1.  64. 
Dauphiny,  near  Savoy,  iv.  135. 
D'Auria  (DorU)   fumity  at  Genoa, 

Davers,   Sir   Henry  (t6oo)   11.   .^1; 

(1601)  401 :  and  Brian  Mac  An 
404:  governor  of  Armagh  (1601) 
431:  arid  the  landing  of  the 
Spanish.  455;  nt  Cork.  465; 
wounded  (160O  HI,  80:  sent  to 
England  wilh  letters,  83;  made 
siTgiMnt- major  (160J)  178;  at 
Eni«hbgh)in.  195;  leaves  the 
army,  117;  bearer  of  the  news 
of  Queen  Elizabeth's  deatli  (1603) 
301 ;  instructions  given  to,  305. 

Debtors,  law  for,  in  Germany,  i%'. 

301:  in  Switzerland.  414. 
Deer    in    Nctheriaiidv,    iv.    60;    in 

France,  136;  in  EngUnd,  16S;  in 

Ireland.  193. 
Dtfiance,  the  (1601)  tit.  58. 
Degrees  of  relationship,  in  Germany, 

IV.     504,    310,    313  J    social,     in 

BohcmLn,  331. 
Ueiph,   Fyn«  Moryson  at  (1593)  I. 

98;   ('S9S>43»- 
Delvin.  Lord  of  (1601)  III.  170. 
Donbigh>Jiire,  description  of,  l\'.  157. 
Denmark,  ntoneya  of,  u.  151 ;  mites 

of,   164;    travelling  in,  lu.  471; 


dli«s   of,  491 ;    situation   of,  iv. 

63  ;  climate  of^  66 ;  sppareJ  of,  314. 
Dermot  Morrogh.  King  of  Lonstcr 

fit69)  ti.  166. 
Derry,  English  lorce»  at  tlie  (i6oi) 

11.  388. 
I>eKitiond,  Cenld,  Earl  of,  rebellion 

of  (1578)  II.  170;    death  of,   171; 

title  of,  assuRted  by  James  Fits- 

Ihomas  (ij9$)  ii3;   John,  b«t)lh(r 

to    (1600)    363;    flight    of.    364; 

taken    prisoner,    449;    death    of 

(1601)  or  (t6oi>  III.  96. 
t>csmond.  Countess  of,  m.  436. 
Desmond,  county  of,  rv.    186, 
Devils,  supcriititions  concerning,  HL 

•t-H- 

Devonshire.  Mounljoy  created  earl 
of  (1603)  ui.  337;  description  of, 
IV.  143. 

Dieppe,  description  of.  1.  411. 

Diets,  or  meeting  in  Farliantent*, 
IV.  165, 

Diet  at  Augsburg,  stipends  decreed 
nt  the  (1558)  It.   141. 

Dillon.  Cnp4ain  (1601)  ni.  55. 

DlMplinc  advised  by  Quern  Eliifr 
beth.  III.  164. 

Dissimulation,  while  travelling,  tu, 
409 ;  of  Fyiws  Moryson ,  while 
travelling. 4 10 ;  concerning  religion 
abroad,  411, 

Dockwra,  Sir  Hcnf>-,  Colonel  (1596} 
II.  iiii  tetter  to  Mountioy  (iboij 
373;  inlelUgence  of  Irish  events, 
3791  garrisons  planted  by  (t6ot) 
391 ;  governor  of  Loughfbyle, 
398;  Xcwiownc  Liken  by,  411; 
sent  against  Tyrone,  410:  UaiDed 
by  the  Queen  (1601)  441;  nicels 
Mountioy  {1601)  111.  166;  hit 
opinion  of  Neal  Gan-e  O'DoniwL 
179;  iolns  with  Mounljoy.  187: 
and  the  attack  on  Tyrone,  195; 
joins  with  Mounljo}-,  206;  hit 
letter  10  Mounljoy,  151 ;  his  letter 
to  ttie  Lords  in  England,  1S3. 
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Dogs.  English,  iv.  169. 

Dolphiny,  m«  Dauphiny. 

Donuli.  NtcoUo,  FynM  Moryson's 
letter  to  (1596)  11.  76;  his  letter 
to  Fynes  Moryson,  77. 

Uonboy  (Dunboy).  casile  o((i6oi)  111. 
iSi,  194;  surprised  by  O'Swillivaii 
Bcart^.  284;  captured  by  the  Eng- 
lish. 285. 

Uoncgal,  forcex  at  (1603}  ill.  150; 
county,  IV,  190. 

Done.  Master  <i6oo)  11.  269,  341. 

Doringlon.  George.  English  consul 
at  Aleppo  (is<)6)  II.  59- 

Dorses,  Island  of  (1603}  111.  185. 

Dorsirl shire,  description  of,  iv,  144. 

Don,  Fynes  Moryson  at  {1593)  i-  101. 

Uort,  Slapk  oi  Khcnixh,  iv.  464. 

Doves,    used    a*    letter-carriers    in 

Ecypt-  II-  5*- 

Down,  county,  iv.    190. 

Down  Patrick,  taken  by  Sir  R. 
Moryson  (1601)  It.  39<>. 

Dowry,  laws  concerning,  in  Ger- 
many, IS'.  331  i  of  a  princess,  313- 

Drake,  Sir  Francis,  glory  of,  iv.  144. 

Dresden,  dci^cription  of,  1.  18;  the 
four  gales  of,  tq;  Fynes  Moryson 
leaves  (i5<)i)  iS;  tortiticd  by 
Christian,  elector  of  Saxony,  iv. 

339.  341- 

Drinking,  habits  in  Germany,  iv, 
29  f^JiSi.  aoXT't''  Switj»rland. 
45 ;  custom*  in  Fricsland,  63 ;  in 
Denmark,  67;  in  Poland,  73;  of 
Turkey.  139;  in  England,  176;  in 
Scotland,  1851   in  Ireland,  197. 

DtoKheda,  Mounijoy  at  (1603)  iit. 
*97;  Tyrone's  submission  at,  308. 

Druids  in  Anglesey,  iv.  161. 

Drunkenness  punislicd  in  Switzcr* 
land,  IV.  413. 

Dublin,  Essex  lands  at  (1599)  u.  339: 
Mounijoy  returns  to  (i6oq)  333; 
rebels  near.  349 ;  headquarters  for 
army  ammunilioos,  447;  county 
o(,  IV.  167. 


Ducking,  punishtncnl  for  theft  in 
Germany,  tv.  398 ;  foir  mis- 
behaviour, 399. 

DucU  forbidden  in  Swiuerland,  iv. 
410. 

Dulneis,  advantages  of.  lit.  4SJ. 

Dun;if{atl.  »ee  DooegaL 

Uunalong.  English  forces  at  (1601) 

II.  389- 

Dundalk,  Sir  Richard  Moryson,  gov* 
emor  of  (i5oo)  11.  3i3;  muster  of 
ihc  English  army  at,  334-336;  foot 
ni  [1601)  III.  148. 

Dungannon  (1601)  11.  433;  Sir.  R. 
Moryson  at  (1603)  iti.  166. 

Dunkellin,  Lord,  loyalty  of  (1600)  11. 
397:  resignation  of,  3>o- 

Duidcirk,  pirates  of  (1593)  I.  115, 

Dunsany,  Lord  of  (1601)  11.  437. 

Durham.  Ushopric  of,  iv.  159. 

D]rngen.  sec  Phitlipstowne. 

Earthquakes  at  Basel  (1346.  1356)  I. 
57;  prophesied  at  Vienna.  141 ;  in 
Italy  (1538)  148. 

Edinburgh  (Eden borough),  descrip- 
tion ol  (1598),  11.  117;  houses  of, 

III.  497.  IV.  177. 

Egcrtnn,  {'aptain  Charles  (1598)  11. 

3 18. 
Eginond,  Earl  of,  beheaded  by  the 

Duke  of  Aka,  tv.  446. 
^gypl>  fertility  of,  ti6. 
ElM^lon,  of  Emperors  of  Germany, 

IV.  3JJ ;  of  consuls  of  Switzerland, 

Electors,  of  Emperors  of  G*nnany. 
IV.  356.  364. 

Elizabeth.  Queen,  her  picture  at 
Florence,  1.  311 ;  letter  tu  Essex 
(1599)11.348-3531  letter  (o  Mount- 
joy,  383,  356;  proclamation  con- 
cerning mixed  moneys  (1601)  383; 
letter  to  Sir  George  Carew  (1601) 
449;  letter  to  Mountjoy  [1601)  ttt. 
30,  131 ;  commendation  of  Clan- 
rickard  and  Thomond,  134;  letter 
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to  Mountjoy.  i»)  (1603)  ifo.  168, 
18;:  commcndalion  of  Mounijoy, 
iSi};  Idler  to  Mountjoy.  325;  un- 
witlingnMs  to  pardon  Tyrone 
(1603]  330;  letter  to  Mountjoy  and 
(lie  Coun^l,  360;  l« Iter  to  Mount* 
joy.  187;  death  of  {1603)  los.  309: 
her  skill  in  l;in|;-u.i^fs.  381. 

Eliinore.  tJeKcripliuii  of  (li^j)  I.   IJ3. 

Ellie.  river,  Fynes  Moryson  enler* 
the  (1591)1.  a- 

Elyxiaii  Fields,  near  Naples,  i.  15^. 

Hmden,  Fyno  Moryson  n(  (1593)  1. 
yS,  87,  (159s)  433;  <x)mnioii«-eaUh 
o(,  IV.  38* :   c<nint»  of,  383. 

Enslund.  muneyi  of.  n.  134;  miles 
of.  163 ;  provrrbiiil  speeches  on, 
III.  463 ;  poil-horses  in,  474 1 
churchev  in.  489 ;  buildings  of. 
496;  Mtualion  of.  IV.  :4a;  counties 
of.  143;  islands  of.  161;  climelc 
of.  165;  products  of.  166;  fcrastK 
in.  175;  nppun.-t  in.  331;  prolee- 
tion  of.  grnntcd  to  the  Ncthrr- 
lunds.  447.  458. 

Enishliightin,  fort  of  (1603)  ill,  11)5; 
destriplion  of,  11)9;  surrendered 
to  the  Queen,  aoo. 

Kpirus,  description  of.  iv.  104. 

Kpit.-iph.  in  Leipzig,  1.  14;  of 
Frnnris  Hotoman,  etc.,  at  Basel, 
59:  of  Pontanus  at  Ba^ct.  60;  of 
AgricoU.  ai  Heidelberg.  ti&;  in 
PAdUB,  ijj;  of  Anienor,  at  Padua. 
IS4:  o(  Tituft  Livius.  155:  of  Peter 
.■\rellnc  at  Venice.  174;  of  Anthony 
C'omari.  at  Venice.  175:  of  Ari. 
Oslo,  at  Ferrara,  199 ;  0/  Dante,  at 
Ravenna.  3071  of  a  learned  man 
at  Naples,  by  Bembus.  341 ;  of 
Emperor  Henry  VII.,  at  Pisn,  jit ; 
Boecacio's,  353;  of  Pcirarch.  at 
Arqua.  374;  of  King  Godfrey  of 
BuIIoii,  etc.,  II.  35. 

Epitaphs  in  Lichfield  Cathedral,  iv. 

'S3- 
Equator,  description  of,  iv,   t. 


Erasniuni,  IVsidmus.  hU  tomb  U 
Basel.  I.  j<);  born  at  Rotterdam 
(1467)  101. 

Erfurt.   Fynes  Moryson  a(  (159$)  l 

4.17- 

Errotl.  in  Scotland,  tv.  179. 

Efidrai.  Bible  written  by,  i.  mu. 

E§n>ond.  Captain  (1600)  it.  340;  de> 
feated  by  rebels(i6al)437. 

Esquilinus.  Mount,  descriptioa  of,  u 
168. 

E^tex.  Earl  of.  Lieutenant  in  Ireland 
(1598)  II.  33o;  p>itent  Rnuticd  to, 
333:  letters  from  (1590)  '3$i  hit 
letter  to  the  Queen .  33S ;  tin 
advice  ns  to  the  conquest  of  Ire- 
land. 240;  oomplnintK  of,  to  the 
Queen  (1599)  343;  the  Queen^ 
letter  to.  34S-353;  his  iinprtsaft- 
ment.  3SS;  trinl  of,  311;  bit  d» 
fence,  317;  commilied  to  the 
Tower,  354. 

Essex,  county,  desrriptioa  of,  n: 
ISO. 

Esle  fnmily  m  Fcrrara,  1.  igK. 

Ethiopia,  prcwinces  of ,  iv,  118- 

Exchange.  houses  of.  in  ConsUn. 
linoplc  (is<>7)  II-  95:  of  inonc)-). 
I3j;  rate  of.  ijo;  of  moncyt. 
()6oJ)  III.  361:  places  of.  3^; 
compuiaiioii  of  the  gain  by.  t^o; 
meeting  place  (or  merchnni*.  4^ 

Execution,  places  of.  in  Paris,  l 
407. 

Esertise.  good  for  the  hoaltb.  Hi- 
391- 

Exorcisms  tued  in  Italy,  1.  314,  318L 

Exporting   of   money   forttidden, 

133. 

Eye,  evil,  the  (1J94)  1.  159. 

Fabk  of  Jupiter  and  the  loot,  1.  437. 

l-flghnrd  Mill,  II-  305;  the  anm-  at. 
334;    Mounijoy  at  (i6oi)  391. 

I-'.-imine  in  Ireland  (1603)  in.  soBi 
among  rebels  in  Ireland.  3^;  is- 
crc«sc  of.  181 ;   extrennty  ot,  iSl 
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Farnesc,  see  Pnrma. 
Fastness,  meaninf;  of,  ii.  414. 
Faubourg,  vulgtir  name  (or  suburb. 

t.  4r2. 
Favours,  court,  Mounljoy't  opinion 

of  (1603)  111.  197. 
Feasis,  public  in  England,  iv.  175. 
F€ather<beds,  used  in  Gcrmniiy,  iv. 

31 ;  in  Ireland,  198. 
Fees  of  the  electors,   iv.   359;    of 

lawyers,  igq;    law  of  inheritance 

of,  306. 
Ferdinand  and  his  brother  Charles 

v.,   IV.   144.   444;    Emperor  and 

King  of  Bohemia,  350;    King  ol 

Hungary.  151. 
Fcriniinagh  (i6oj)  in.  iSi;   Tyroni- 

(■xpt'cttd  at.   ;87;  Tyront-'K  flight 

to.  30I. 

Fermanagh  county,  iv.  19a. 

Frmes.  county  of,  iv.  187. 

l-'crrarii,  dcscripiion  of,  1.  197;  uni- 
versity at,  199. 

Ferryboat  over  the  Tiber,  t.  an. 

Fife.  II.  ISO.  IV.  179;  fertility  of, 
tSi. 

Finmark,  iv.  64. 

Fire,  punisliment  for  Rr'tng  houses  in 
Germany,  iv.  197;  precautions 
ngninst,  in  Switeorland,  413; 
punishments  for  firing  houses  in 
Netherlands,  471. 

Fishing,  charges,  in  Germany  (1591) 

I.  1;;  in  Germany,  iv.  18;  in 
Neiherbnds.  54;  in  Italy,  87.  98; 
pearls  in  the  Arabian  Gulf.  113; 
in  Hngliuid,  167;  in  Ireland.  195. 

iMtigeruld,  James,  reteate  of  (1600) 

II.  364. 
Fiiigibbon,submis»ionof(i6oo)iL36i. 
Filz-James,  Thomas,  submlsstoQ  of 

(1600)  [i.  360. 
Fitx  MOTrice,  Lord,  father  and  son. 

rebels  (i6<xi)  11.  3O4, 
Fii^ihainas.    jiimes  (159&)   il.    218; 

nickn.-ime  uf  (1600)  }oo,  361;  seal 

to  Fnf^land  (1601)  43S. 


FiU  Willianu,  Sir  William,  Lord- 
Deputy  of  Ireland  (1589)  n. 
180;  complninls  of  MacMahown 
agninst,  186. 

Flsminia,  description  of,  iv.  79. 

Flanders,  description  of,  iv.  47 ; 
county  of,  443;  antiquity  of,  444; 
government  of,  450. 

Heet,  English,  on  the  coast  of 
Spain  (iboi)  ill.  168,  174,  1S8,  193; 
rumours  of  a  Spanish  (1603)  314, 

Flemming,  James,  a  dUguistd  friar 
{1601)  11.  457- 

Flintshire,  deM-ription  of,  iv.  157. 

Flood,  in  the  Low  Countries,  1.  99; 
many  villages  swallowed  by  a,  loj. 

Florence,  dncriplion  of,  t.  316; 
birtliplace  of  IVter  .^etine,  317, 

Flower,  Cupiain,  Scrgeant-ftlaior  of 
Muiister  (t6oo)  II.  361;  and  the 
rebbU.  449;  at  Kinsalc  (1601)  ill. 
3.  10;    wounded,  55,  104. 

Floyd.  Captain  Walter  (159S)  11.  mi. 

Flushing.  plcdj(i?d  lu  Quern  Ellxa- 
teth,  I.  107.  (1585)  IV.  459:  Fyncs 
Morvson  at  (1595)  I.  430;  Sir 
Robert  Sidney  and  the  garrison  of. 
IV.  48. 

Follyut,  iwr  Henry,  at  the  Moyrye 
(1600)  II.  305;  at  Carlingford,  339: 
Klrcngth  of  his  regiment  (1601)  iti. 
751  governor  of  Bnllyshannon 
(1603)  148,  180. 

Fonlainrblejiu,  palace  of,  I.  419. 

Food,  of  Venice  and  Podun  (1593)  1. 
148;  of  Venice,  195;  expense  of. 
In  Paris  and  Rouen,  431;  charges 
for,  cm  board  ship,  461 ;  price  of. 
In  Candia  {1596)  ii.  8»;  choice  of. 
while  travelling,  111.  391;  of  dif- 
ferent nations,  447;  of  Italy,  457; 
in  Germany,  iv.  34;  in  Swit2er- 
land.  45;  of  Netherlands,  59;  in 
Denmark,  bji  of  Poland,  70;  of 
Italy,  93;  cheapness  of  Italian, 
95:  in  Turkey,  115;  in  France, 
138:    in  England.  17a;   of  Scot* 
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^^^P^        Groninifen,  iv.  51,  443. 

[]r-arnes,  see  Herons.              ^^^^H 

^^H              GrocKne,  Shane  Mncl)onn«l,  tubmig- 

IJIe^ih,  Cnptain  Austin  (1598)  a,  ^^| 

^^H                 sion  of  (1601)  II.  414,  431- 

Heaven,  circles  of,  tv.  1.             ^^H 

^^H              GuardiniiK,   duties  of  German,    iv. 

Hebrides,  island,  tv.  iSo.              ^^M 

^H                         339- 

Heidelberg,    description    of.    t,    MM 

^^H             Guenuey,  iv.  164. 

lower  of,  67;    etymology  of,  67, 

^^H              Gu«slhoiu.e,  in  Ireland  (i6ai)  m.  66. 

'V.  354. 

^^K^       Guiccardinc,  on  the  Italian  wars,  tv. 

Heligoland      ((tcili  gland).       Fftm 

^^H       «>«• 

Mor^-son  at  (1511)  1.  1.                ^m 

Helvetia,  sc«  Swiizerland.              ^^M 

^             lln.irtcm,  dcsrription  of  (1593)  1.  <h: 

Hennebcrge,  Countess  of,  legMtd  of   ' 

^^H                   i>r>viIrKC  ^rjinlrd  to,  430. 

(1376)  1.  III. 

^^H              Hague,  Thr  (1513)  1.  109:  geat  of  Ibe 

Henrico,  Don  EVdro  (1601)  ill.  88. 

^^H                 Nothtrlands  governmcnl,  iv.  461. 

Henry  II.  and  Ireland  (1169)  u.  i66l 

^^H              llalbrrslfltt,  bishopric  of,  i.  435, 

Henry  VII..  Emperor,  epitaph  ol,  1. 

^^M             HaJcbolln.  Me  Haulbowline. 

3»'- 

^^H              Haleppo,  sc«  Aleppc. 

Hcnsto.  Captain  {1601)  ui.  34. 

^^H             Hamburg,  passage  lo,  doscriplion  of. 

Heraclea,  Fyocs  Morysoo  at  (1597) 

^^H                 I.  4:  (ravelling  charges  from,  13; 

U.  89. 

^^^^B          rair  of  exdiange  at,  11.  130;  naval 

Herefordshire,  ferliltiy  o(,  iv.  155. 

^^^^H          German  citjr.  iv.  iSo;    common- 

Herctiea  baniilicd  from   Rome.  iit. 

^^^^^           wealtli  of.  373. 

419. 

^^H            Hanipsliire,  description  of,  iv.  145. 

Hertfordshire,    description    of,    iv. 

^^H             Hanaw,     dewriplion    of.     iv.     48; 

i»- 

^^H                county  of.  443. 

Herons.  common  at  Dort  (isqij)  1. 

^^H             Hunb'mun'ii  office,  in  Germany,  iv. 

loa;  at  Bergea-op-Zoon,  tn|. 

^^H                 2S9;  in  Nclhi^rlAnds,  471. 

Heise,  description,   iv.    ti ;     Land- 

^^H             Hnnlon,  Huf;h.  kilkd  (1600).  11.  34a. 

gravcN  of,  3&t;    William,   Land- 

^^H             HmiHtrd,  Cnptnin  Kiduird  (1600)  it. 

Krave  of,  361. 

^H 

High,  David,  nuuter  of  Ihe  Uttiteinu 

^^H             HorlinKcn,  Fynrs  Moryson's  enter- 

(1601)  HI.  s& 

^^H                Ininmenc  at  (i$iii)  1.  91, 

HiiU,  the  aeven,  of  Rome.  1.  t6j ;   of 

^^H             Hatvy,  Captain  Garret  (1548)  II.  Ml ; 

ConRtantinoplc.  11.  98.                   ^J 

^^H                %-oundcd  (1601)  111.  17. 

Hire,  camd,  in  .Aleppo,  a,  6j.       ^^| 

^^M             Harv)',  Captain  Roger  (i(ioi)  m.  18. 

Histria,  sec  Islrin.                             ^^V 

^H                     KM.    135- 

Hoasiing,    meaning    of,     u.     383: 

^^H             HaHJa.  see  HesM. 

general,  406. 

^^H             Hatto.  Bishop.  1.  60. 

Hoflnuin,     /Egidius.     letter     frcni 

^^M            Nation.  Sir  Cltrisioplier.  til.  497. 

Fynes  Morynon  10  (iJ9J>  L  78. 

^^H             Haulbowline,  fort  in  Cork.  iii.  318; 

Hogs,  treatntcni  of,  in  Gcrnuny,  tv. 

^^H                victuals  and  ammunition  in,  331. 

39- 

^^H             Hawks  in  Erd;ind,  iv.  11^ 

HollaiMl.   Fynes  Moryson's  journey 

^^M            Health,  oflioe  of,  in  Italy  (1596)  11. 

in  (i5<«>  I-  9»,  (ijgj)  431 ;  county 

^^H                74;   care  of,  while  iruvcllinK.  111. 

of,  in   Netherlands,  iv.  48,  443; 

^^H                39"i    39I-    393-    395:    ccTtificaieK. 

products  of,  jo :  supremacy  of.  41^. 

^^H                 ncedrd  lo  mler  llnly  [i$93>  1.  145, 

Holy  Cross,  county  of,  in  Muiwtey.     ■ 

■                'S&- 
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Hoplon,  Mftster,  wo\inded  and  cU«d, 

ni.  33.  34' 
Horace,    supposed    quotation    from, 

m-  356- 
Horn,  Earl  of,  twheaded.  iv.  446. 
Horse,  wooden,  of  Troy,  at  Padua,  i. 

'54. 
Horte.  number  of,  ai  Kinule  (1601) 
III.  43;    in  Ireland  (1602)  147  f., 
150;     w;i[il<.-d    in     Muiiiler,     194; 
number  ol,  349;  list  of  the  (1603) 

Horati-lillers  in  Scoibtnd,  iii.  483. 
Hommen,  of  (iermany,  iv.  373 ;  of 

Poland,  375;   reproaeheii  to,  376; 

of  Sivila-rliind,  411;    of   Nnhcr- 

land«,  473. 
Harsr<i,  hronxn,  nt  Vtrnice,  dencrip- 

llon  of,  I.  166:    nerdf^  in  lr<-lnnd 

(1601)   II.   4.'t'i ;    o.ilG   wnnlrd   fur. 

4Sij;   expected  by  Ihe  SpamardK  .it 

Kinsalp,  466;    po^t-,  in  Grrmnny, 

til.  464:  in  Italy,  471;  in  Frnnce. 

476;  and  sinbles  nt  Drendrn,  1.  19; 

in  Prance,  iv.  136;   In  EngUnd, 

169. 
Horscsltoes  for  crossing;  the  Alps,  1. 

383. 
Hos|]tial  at  Geneva,  i.  38<i. 
I  taspi(nll<-r^.  order  of  Ihe.  IV.  317. 
Hospitals  or  Inni  in  Turkey,  TV.  130. 
Hoioman,  Francis,  sepulchre  of,  at 

B.nsel.  I.  59. 
House  of  the  Virgin  Mary  at  Loretto 

dcii-ribed.  I.  314. 
Houses,   of   Jerusalem,   how    built, 

II.    4 ;     of    RdinburRh ,     119:     of 

Bohemin.  111.  490;    of    the    Low 

CounfrtM.  4<)i;   of   Pol.ind.  491; 

of    Italy,    493;    of    Turkey.    493; 

of  Frnnee,  495;  ■*'  Rnglnnd.  496; 

of  Scotland,  497;  of  Ireland,  498. 
Howtfi.  Lord  of  (1600)  11.  3*8. 
Hull,  stockfish  trnrie  nt,  tv.  159. 
Hungary,   desrripiion    of,    iv.    107; 

apparel  in.  216;  origin  and  kings 

of,  151 :  wasted  by  the  Turks,  353. 


Hunting,  liberty  of.  En  Corn\any,  iv, 

■8;    Duke  ol  Sosony's  fondness 

fcf,  339,  345. 
Huntingdon.  Lord,  and  Lord  Essex's 

trial  (iboo)  11.  311. 
Huntingdonshire,  iv.  151. 
Hus,  John,  death  of.  at  Coniiance 

in  I4>4.  I.  48. 
Huiliandmen  in  Gennsny,  iv.  yya. 
Huss.  or  cily  of  }(A,  11.  54. 

Idumuea,  detcripiion  of.  iv.  1  to. 
Illnesses,    peculiar    lu    Irdnnd,    iv. 

iqa. 
lllyria,  iv.  1(14. 
Im.iRi'i.    proph<rlic,    in    Si.    Mark's 

("hurch.  I.  170. 
Imolit,  h'ynrs  Moryson  nt  (1594)  t. 

305. 
Ina.  KTP  Inna. 
Informers,  allowance  to  (i6n3)  111. 

J67. 
Inheriianrr.  and  ihe  law  of  Tanisiry, 

IT.  17J;   laws  of  electors,  iv,  a5*lj 

(icrman  laws  of.  303;   of  vaunU, 

305;   of  princes.  307;    in  Ncilwr- 

lands,  468. 
Inns,  public,  in  Bohemia  (1541)  ■• 

39;  at  Nuremberg,  37;  at  Naples, 

338;   importance  of  the  choice  of, 

III.  38S;  behnviour  to  be  observed 

in   German,   iv.  30;    Dutch.  60; 

Polish.  71;  Italian,  100;  in  France, 

140;  English,  174. 
Inquisition,     established    by     Pope 

Pius  IV..  IV.  445. 
Innsbruck,    description   of,    i.   441; 

Charles  V.'»  Olght  from.  iv.  344. 
Invi^men.  iv.  18a. 
InvcstmentK  of  money  on  chance,  i. 

lonn,  iDonnKlery  in,  iv.  tSn. 

lonin.  chief  citieE  of,  iv.  inq. 

Ireland,  moneys  of.  n.  i3i<i  mi!e«of, 
163;  nWllion  in  (1599)  ifij  ff. ; 
Ktnte  of  (1599)  13<i.  (1611)  4JOJ 
rebellion     in     (1601)     lit.     1-347; 
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famine  in,  loS;  state  of  (1601) 
a73!  stnlcof (t6r3)343;  building* 
of,  4^;  «ituation  of,  iv.  185; 
cllmntc  of,  t<|i ;  apparel  of,  336. 

Iron,  crown  of,  at  Milan,  t.  366. 

Ischis.  I.  356. 

Inland  or  dty  of  Paris,  drntcription 
of,  t.  403. 

ItlaodB  of  Englnnd.  IV.  161 ;  of 
Scotland,  I  So. 

■sola,  r,  drsrription  of,  1.  262. 

Ittria,  descripiion  of,  iv.  80- 

Italy.  Fynes  Morj'son's  joiim*y  to 
(•59j)  '■  '37:  Fyncs  Moryson  in, 
145;  moneys  of.  il  154,  155  f,; 
miles  of,  161 ;  cities  of,  proverbial 
speeches  on,  111.  455;  different 
nations  of,  456,  459;  travelling  in, 
47a ;  bridges,  487 ;  cities  and 
bouses  of,  49rt ;  situation  of,  iv. 
74;  climate  of,  80;  fertility  of.  81. 
84  J  wines  of,  101 ;  apparel  of, 
318. 

Ivte,  Paul,  engineer  (1601)  nt.  105. 

Jnckals  (J  agates)  at  Scanderoon,  U. 

65 

Jacob,  Ham,  captain  of  Freebootert 

{1593)  I.  84. 
James  I.,  ncccuion  of  (1603)  rii.  301; 

his  proclamntion  in  Dublin,  303; 

in  Ireland,  311. 
Janiculu),  Mount,  description  of,  1. 

369. 
Jealousy  of  northern  people,  111,  433. 
Jebo^aphnt,  meaning  of,  ii.  13. 
J«phson,  Captain  John  (1598)  11.  318, 

("5W)  MS- 

Jerom  of  Pragc,  dr-nth  of,  at  Con- 
stanco  (1414)  1.  49- 

Jersey,  iv.  164. 

Jenualem,  Fyncs  Moryson  starts  (or 
(1595)  '■  4*9:  he  arrives  at  (1596) 
467;  description  of ,  n.  1-15;  Fjnt's 
Moryson  leaver  ('596)  47 :  moneys 
mod  at,  160. 

Jews,  priv!li!(-es  of,  in  Mantua  (1594) 


I.  371 ;    costume  of,   in  Turiccjr, 

Joachim,  Abbot  John,  1.  171. 

Jonn,  Pope  (854-856)  1.  349. 

Job's  house  and  city,  it.  54. 

John,  Lnurance,  inventor  of  the  fln> 
printing  prrss,  1.  cfo. 

John  Baptist,  cave  of,  11.  sj. 

John  Baptist,  the,  Fyn<«  Moryson  on 
(1596)  n.  71. 

Joppa,  description  of  1.  461,  463. 

Jordan,  rivw,  ti,  17. 

Jordanc,  a  warder  (1601)  it.  400. 

Jordsnus  hill,  description  of,  1.  369. 

Judca,  mountains  of,  U.  40;  descrip- 
tion of,  IV.  no. 

Judgments,  capital,  in  Gennnny.  n: 
387;  civil,  399:  in  Switxerliind. 
41 1|  429>  434 :  in  NetberUuMls,  470L 

Juliacum,  duchy  of,  description  ol. 

IV.  13, 

Justice,  example  of  Roman  {1591)  1. 
334;  palsce  of.  in  Paris,  415. 

KarcUganshire,  aee  Cardiffonshire. 

Keating,  rebel  (i6oo>  11.  331. 

Kelts,  army  at  (1603)  iii.  148. 

Kent,  description  of.  iv.  147. 

Kerne.  Irish,  pay  of  (1598)  11.  aaS- 

Kerry.  Sir  CharU-s  Witmot,  Rovcnior 
o(  (1600)  11.  364  J  and  thn  rebels 
(1603)  ui.  386;   castle  of,  331. 

Kerry,  county  of,  iv.  186. 

Kildarc.  county  of,  rv,  187 ;  fertility 
of.  188. 

Kilkenny,  Mounijoy  at  <i6ot)  n.  446; 
Council  held  St  (1601)  m.  140; 
army  at  (1603)  148;  religious 
troubles  at  (1603)313:  Mountjojr's 
letter  to  the  Sovereign  of,  317; 
county  of.  iv.  187;  fertility  of.  188. 

Kings,  first,  of  Rome,  i.  37a. 

King's  County,  iv.  1S7. 

Kiii|;iilel<I.  monastery  of  (1593)  t-  $6. 

Kiosale,  Spanish  fleet  landed  at 
(1601)  It.  431 ;  taken  by  the 
Spaniards.  458;  ticgeof  (1601}  KL 
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];  fortified  by  the  Spunijinls,  31; 
list  of  the  army  at.  40;  women 
Find  children  sent  out  of,  44;  sum- 
moned to  surrender  (1601)  41; 
siege  of,  raised  (i6ai)  qj;  Span- 
iards' departure  from,  125 ;  neces- 
sity of  strengthening,  136. 

Knighthood  in  Prussia,  iv.  jag. 

Knights,  Ord(rr  of  the  Dutch,  at 
Ulm,  I.  44. 

Knights,  Order  of.  in  Germany.  IV. 

Knockfergus.  kc  Cartdcfergua. 

Labyrinth,  the,  of  Crete.  11.  So. 

Lacaonia,  chief  cities  of.  iv.  109. 

Lacy,  Hugh,  rebellion  of  (laio),  11. 
167. 

L.acy,  Piers,  English  rebel  (1600)  11. 
34q;  flight  of,  364;  killed  (1601) 
436. 

Lnmb.  cost  of,  in  Denmark  (1593)  '■ 
ti;. 

Lsmbart,  Sir  Oliver,  and  (he  Irish 
rebellion  (1598)  tt  311.  (it>oo)  303: 
at  the  Moyrye,  305;  at  Phillips* 
town,  318;  prize  of  (1600)  330;  in 
Mcaih,358:  proposed  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  Connaught  (1601)412; 
accepted.  413:  (i6oi)  m.  15S;  and 
the  Spaniard's  arrival  (r6ai)  107; 
governor  of  Connaught,  314;  in- 
structions given  to,  114-117. 

Lameness  common  in   Rovingo.   11. 

"3- 
Lampreys,  cisterns  lo  keep,  i.  jjj. 
Lancnshire,  descripiinn  of,  iv.  160. 
Landgericht  in  Germany,  iv,  aSi, 
Land  grfints.  in  Kerry  and  Dcunond, 

II.  173;  in  Limerick,  etc.,  173. 
Languages,    in    Germany   (15^3)   t. 

•38'  145;  "**  of,  for  travellers,  lit. 

377.  3*' ;  Charle*  V.  on,  44* ;   in 

Brittaiiy.  iv,   133. 
Lutttude.  deitcriplion  of.  iv.  3. 
Lalware,  Dr.,  killed.  11.  169,  410;  at 

Carlingford  (1600)  339. 


LauMinne.  description  of,  I.  388; 
bishop  of,  authority  uf,  iv.  440. 

t.nw.  mnrtial  (i6»i)  Ji.  405. 

Lnw»,  of  Lubcck  (1591)  i.  8;  sump> 
lunry,  in  Gcrmnny,  iv.  305 ;  in 
Venice.  3 18 ;  in  France.  228 ; 
"Golden  Bulla."  or  Citrman,  of 
Emperor  Chnrle*  IV.,  357;  Ger- 
man, 381 ;  civil,  in  Germany,  agj, 
30s ;  of  lnh^^ic.^nce.  in  Nether- 
lands, 468;  of  Bohemin.  383; 
against  murder  in  Germany,  39a; 
for  debtors,  301;  for  coining 
money,  303  ;  inheritance,  303 ;  of 
succesnon,  309:  on  gifts  by  will, 
314;  of  marriage,  318;  of  Switter- 
land,  408;  of  Netherlands,  469. 

Lazuretli,  in  Venice,  1.  158,  183.  11. 
74;  in  Candia,  Si. 

Leagues  of  Switzerland,  Iv.  3S7; 
fordgn.  390;  with  Milan,  391; 
u'ith  Burgundy  and  Auilria,  392  j 
with  Savoy.  39s ;  with  France,  396^ 

I.ftcnilc,  plantation  inti^ndrd  at  (1601) 
11.  393;  Sir  R.  Moryson's  expedi- 
tion to,  399 !  Sir  R.  Moryson  gov- 
crnofof,  4011  forces  sent  to  (1601) 
431 :  of^cers  left  at  (1601)  m.  13; 
forces  at  (i6o3>  150. 

Legend  of  Margaret,  Countess  of 
Hennebergc  (1376)  1.  jii;  of  the 
Lake  of  Avemus,  149;  of  Cimcr- 
ians.  3ji;  of  ihe  foundation  of 
Rome,  171;  of  the  Mount  of  the 
Martyrs,  in  Piiris,  417. 

Leicestershire,  detcription  of,  tv, 
ijt. 

L.einstrr.  kingdom  of.  II.  166;  pay  of 
Knglish  officers  in  (1598)  337, 
(1599)379;  rebellion  in  (1599}  339; 
pence  in  (1601)  377;  English  forces 
in  (i6ai)  386;  garrisons  in  (1601) 
m.  148;  horse  in  (1603)  338;  foot 
in,  339:  divisions  of.  IV.  187. 

Lcipiig,  described  (1591)  1.  13.  35; 
univenily  at,  iv.  347. 

Leith  fortified  by  the  French,  ti.  119. 
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^^1             Lets,  Sir  Richard  WingReld  sent  to 

Lifirohtchire,  deccription  of,  tv.  151. 

^H                 (1601)  n.  445- 

LtndAu     (Lindaw).     i.     45;      l-'vncs 

^^H              Lentslcr,  sec  Lclnsicr. 

Moryson't   lom  of  his   money  at 

^^M              Lenagh,  rctwl  (1600}  11.  350. 

(■59')  4^;   sJinciuary  at.  48. 

^^H              Leprosy,  incnparity  of,  tv.  315. 

Linttrnum,  Sciplo  ni,   1.  357. 

^^H             Lesif  Lyon,  Ihe  (1595)  r.  447. 

Lisr-innon,  nrmy  nl  (lAos)  lit.   148, 

^^H             Leiter>carr)c'r8,    doves    usnt    a«,    tn 

IJthiisntn,  drwription  of,  iv.  <>8. 

^^M               Egypt.  II.  51. 

Livery.  In  EngUnd,  iv,  ajj. 

^^H             Letters  of  credit,  use  of,  11.  118. 

Liviu3,    Titus.    Ill*    monumonr     m 

^^H             Leuerden,  p)-i>e8  Moryson  at  (1591) 

Padua.  1.  i5j. 

^H                 >■  90.  (iStis)  A3'- 

Livonia,  description  of,  tv.  13. 

^^H             Lcvison,  Sir  Richard,  Admiral  In  Ire- 

Lodging  in  Germany,  tv.  31. 

^^B                Lind  (1601)  III.  31.  3<i:    his  fleet, 

Lofdis,  Adam,  Lord  Justice  of  lifr 

^^^H                5^;   cunitnendalion  of.  ^;   hi«  rc- 

t.tnd  (1597)  ti.  110. 

^^H                   vuciitiun.    ty) ;     carrick    Inkc n    by. 

Lot;hrarcan  surprised  ii(tai)  n.  371. 

^^H                 nmr  Lisbon  (t6o>)   17^1 ;    }\\»  «iic- 

I^mbardy.  deseriplion  of,  iv.  79.           j 

^^H                 «.-!»  over  (he  Spaniards,  20^. 

Longford,  county  of.  tv,  187.                 1 

^^H              Lev'ity  of  (he  French  und  Greelc,  ill. 

Longilude,  description  of,  iv,  3,              1 

^H 

l^ord  Deputy  in  Ireland,  pay  of  ( 1599) 

^^H              Ij^yieti.  Fynes  Moryran  at  (1391)  t. 

II.  178.                                                      1 

^H             g^.  (1593)  430. 

tjOretto.  church  of.  1.  313;    miracu- 

^^H             Libmric*.  of  Venice.  1.  187;  private, 

lous  diapd  lit.  314;    trt-nsure  nf, 

^^H                    1^;    of  the  Poplin,  lyt);    at   Bcr* 

3 16. 

^^H                 K*n)o,  381. 

Ijnraine,   duchy   of,    nntii^   of.    iv. 

^^H              Libya,  provincrv  and  dr«cr(s  of,  iv. 

'33- 

^H                  117. 

I.OM  in  cKcIinngc.  mie  of.  11,  139. 

^^H              Licence  to  crom  thr  sea.  cost  of  b,  1. 

l.ouKhfoyh'.   pinnintion  of,   11,   385, 

^H 

391 ;  Sir  Henry  Dockwra  govrmor 

^^H            Lichfield,  rpimphsscen  In,  iv.  153. 

of(i6oi)39K;  oDiccrc  left  St  ( 1601) 

^^H              Licln.  si(u:i(ion  of,  iv.  109. 

III.  It:   fMcn  left  M,  149;  foot  at 

^^M              Leigh  {t<,i,x)  I. 

(<fioj)  J4». 

^^H              Ltpgh,  Master  (1603)  lit.  303. 

IXMighsidney,  Mounijoy  at  (i6q>)  in. 

^^H              Life,    length   of,    of   northern    and 

167. 

^^H                 southern  people,  ill.  435. 

t.oulh  county,  tv.  190. 

^^H              Ligorno.  Fynes  Moryson  at  (1594)  i. 

Ix»uvre,  l-e",  description  of.  1.  409, 

^^M                 314;   building  of.  315. 

Low  Couatftes.  rate  of  exchange  in 

^^H              Lipiri.'i.  description  of.  iv.  76. 

the.  II.  131;  moneys  of.  15a;  miles 

^^H              Lille,  Council  of  Flanders  at.  iv.  454. 

of.   164. 

^^H              Limbiirg.  Duchy  of.  description  of. 

Lubeck,  deKTtption  of.  t.  G,  iv.  aSa; 

^H                               443- 

cummonwe:ilth  of,  371. 

^^H             Limerick,  kingdom  of,  Henry   1L 

Lurania.  dirscription  of,  iv,  78, 

^^H                 and  (1169)  11.   167:    stores  needed 

Lucca,  lilk  first  iiuidc  in.  1.  310, 

^^^^^B          for  (1601)  435;   religious  troubles 

Lucerne,   C'nnion  of.  iv.   3X5,   401 : 

^^^^^1         at  (1603)  III.  314 ;  Mountjoy's  letter 

rctigiouii  meoiings  nt.  406:  govern- 

^^^^^1         to  the  mayor  of,  3:10;  pbno(,32u; 

nicrni  of,  4j; ;  courts  of  judgment 

^^^^^B           foot  In  (i(h>3]  33<>;  countv  of,  iv. 

tit.  430. 

^^^B 

Luna,  mauntatn*  of ,  tv.   ti& 

^^^B 
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Luni^bur);.  dexcription  of  (i^^i)  I-  9; 

nn.nw  of,   lo;    Fyn«4  Muryson  al 

('S9St434.  'V.  381. 
Liinirburtf.   Dukes  of,  see  Duke  of 

Brunswirk. 
Lusatia,  drsrriplion  of,  iv.  ir. 
Luihcr.  Mariin,  drnth  of  (1546)  i,  15; 

his    opinion    of    Mauriiius,    Br»l 

efcclof  of  SsKony,  iv.  J138. 
Luxemburg.  Ducby  of,  iv.  50,  443. 
Lydia,  Sardts,  chief  city  of,  iv.  109. 
Lytlvt.  English  torcfi  at  the  (1601) 

II.  388.  IK.  HI, 
l.ymrick.  see  Limerick. 
Lynnoch,  Sir  Tirlogh  (1591)  II.  187. 

Mac  An.  Brian  (1601]  11.  404;  hl^ 
fiislni.-ssfs  lukon,  407;  repulnwl  by 
Sir  Arthur  Chicheiler  (1601)  in. 

Mac  Awlye,  Dermot,  dcnth  of  (1601) 

III.  141. 

Mac  Riiron.  Corniockp  (1601)  n.  417. 
MacCnrty,     l-'lorenct,     rcbpllion    of 

(1600)  II.  j6o;  submission  ot.  jfii, 
36s;  irpBchery  of,  373;  submis- 
Mon  of  (1601)  400;  sent  to  Eng- 
land. 4jS.  4jn:  and  the  Spanish 
landing  in  Ireland.  456;  wavering 
of  (iboi)  ui.  6. 

Mac    Carty.    Sir    Owen    (1601)    m. 

141. 
Mat-   C'ooly.    rebellion  of  {1595)   n. 

197;  promises  of,  joo;  submission 

of  (1601)  368.  36(j;  loyaity  of,  437. 
M;icl)('nnot,   (.'ormock.    iii    Kinsak 

(t6oi)  111,  j;  e«r;ipr  of  (i6m>  ^13; 

trcacon  of,  287;    submixnon  of, 

388. 
Macedonia,  drseriplion  of,  iv.  106. 
Mac    Eurr.    Phclini,  submission  of 

(1601)  It.  400. 

Mac  Fcogh,  Phclim  (1600)  11,  340; 

escape  of,  350;  pardon  granted  lo 

(1601)379. 
Mac  Garret,  Moris,  death  of  (1601) 


III.  141. 


Mac  Gennis.  Arthur  (1601)  n.  400, 
4U4 ;  ri'^uesl  of,  405 ;  purdon 
granted  (u,  4  it!. 

Mac  GiTinis.  Edmond  Boy.  -submis- 
sion of  (1601)  11.  40a. 

.Miic  (icnnis.  Rory  0|fc,  subniistion 
o((i6oi]  II.  404. 

M.nc  Guirr,  Hu(;h,  Lord  of  Fer- 
niiinngh,  killcxl  (is^iy)  ii,  lit,  361. 

MncGuirr,  Lord,  proclaimed  a  traitor 
Os<}3)  11-  '^i  rebellion  of  (1594} 
190;  complaints  of  (i$9$)  197; 
proclaimed  rebel.  197 ;  his  pro- 
mises, joOt 

MacCuire,  Tyrone's  ally  (1601)  11. 
417. 

Mac  Guyer  (Guirei')  and  the  refaeU 
lioii  in  Fermanagh  (1601}  11.  36S; 
conditions  uf  pardon  (1602)  111.  iSo, 
3u6 ;  in  Mac  Miihuun  *s  chief 
house.  181 ;  protcctian  granted  lo, 
324;  suspicion)!  cast  on,  333. 

Mjic  Guyre  Connor  Roc,  loyalty  of 
(1600)  II.  348. 

Mac  Urniy.  Turlogh,  submission  of 
<t6oo)  11.  3sK,  36S.  369!  loyalty  of, 
437J    lands  of  (1603)  iti.  30J. 

Mnc  Hubbard,  Willisim.  rebel, 
(.'xccutcd  (i6ot)  111.  141. 

Mnc  Hugh  Dufle,  Hugh,  rebellion  of 
<i6oi)  11.  379. 

Maclyre,  O'Connor,  slain  (1601]  11. 
414. 

Mac  Maliown.  Hugh  Roe,  heir  of. 
his  misfortunes  and  death  (1590) 
11.  185. 

Miic  Mnhown.  rebel  (1601)  U.  417, 
(i(yii)  III.  181.  183. 

Mnc  Mnhownc,  P;9lrick,  submission 
of  (1601)  II.  405. 

Mnc  Mahownc,  Rossc,  submission  of 
(1601)11.379, 

Mnc  MorriB,  rebel  [1603)  III.  189, 
(1603)311. 

Mae  Rory.  Owny  fi6oo)  11.  3*4;  Earl 
of  Omiond  vri  free  by,  317;  dcxth 
o(,  3*9- 
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^^H               Mac  Kory,  submission  of  (i6ot)  U. 

Mfirphorius,  sec  Pasquin. 

^^H                   400- 

Marriage,  laws  of.  in  Germany,  iv. 

^^H               Mnc    Swiiip    Bon«,    »ubtniti»ion    of 

318:  ranks  considered  in.  335:  In 

^^H                 (1601}  u.  3S0. 

Nellierlands,  469. 

^^H               Msc  Swine  Fannaght,  HubmtiiDdon  o( 

Martyrs.    Mountain  of   the,    legend 

^^H                  (1601)  II.  380. 

ol.  I.  417. 

^^H               Mac  Swiiiodoe.  Owen  Orc.  submix- 

Mass,  Roman,  i.  368. 

^^H                  t&on  ol  (1601)  II.  380. 

Maswnria,  description  of,  IV.  6S. 

^^^B                 Mudagasi^ar.  producli  o[.  iv.  119. 

Masterton.  Captain  Hcnric  (isgS)  n. 

^^^H               Mudness  ol  .-iouthcf n  people,  111.  .(34 ; 

131;  wounded  (1600)  339. 

^^^1                  of  Italians,  456. 

Mauritania  CssariensU,  in   Africa. 

^^H               Ungdebutg,  acgc  of,  1.  la. 

tv.  115. 

^^H               Mngislrntes,  name*  of,  in  Nrth«r- 

Miiuriiania  TinKiiana,  in  Africa,  iv. 

^^^1                  bnds,  IV.  456. 

"5- 

^^H               M.-ihumc(  II.  {14J3)  IV.  341. 

Mauritius,  elector  of  Saxony,  iv.  343, 

^^V               M.-ilta,  knighli  of.  IV.  317. 

330 !    religion  ol,  3*3. 

^^M                Man,  Isle  of,  products  of,  iv.   163; 

Maximilian,    Emperor,    lost    In    a 

^^K                    history  of,   i6l. 

wood,  t.  44t. 

^^^^             Manners,  good  and  bad,  on  (he  Letse 

Meade,    the    Recorder,    imprisoned 

^^^^K           Lyon  (1595)  1.  448:    foreign,  in. 

(1603)  "1-  333- 

^^^^^H          412:    table,  in  Germany,  iv.  30; 

Meals,  in  Germany,  length  of,  iv. 

^^^^^1          In  Ilaly,  gS;  in  Scotland.  183;  ol 

37. 

^^^^^P         Hsh  at  mnl  time.  loo. 

Measures  of  miks  in  differeiil  parts 

^            MansfHeld,  mines  at.  1.  436. 

of  (he  world,  ti.  1&3. 

^^H              Maiilua.  Fynes  Mor^sun  at  (1544)  1. 

Mcath.  kingdom  of.  Henry  II.  and 

^^^H                  369;  birthplace  of  Virf;il.  370. 

(ii6())ii.  167;  divisions  of.  iV.  1S9. 

^^^1              Mup  of  Europe,  price  of.  in  Hollnnd, 

Mechlenburg.  ductiy  of,  tv.  13. 

^^H 

Meehlin.  Dominion  of,  tv.  443;  court 

^^^1              Marble  in  Ireland,  iv.  194. 

ol  justice  at  (■473)  456. 

^^^H              Marbure.  university  of,  iv.  361. 

Meinow   Island,  1.  49. 

^^H              Marchantius,  quotation  from,  iv.  449. 

Meiioen,  described  (ijQt)  i.   17. 

^^^1              Marforio,  statue  of.  I.  >S8.  397. 

Mrl.incthon.  Philip,  I.   15. 

^^H              Margaret.  Queen  of  Denmark,  and 

Mcllifimt  (1603)  ni.  39S. 

^^H                 .'VIbrecht.  Kin^;  of  Suetta,  1.  133. 

Melvin,  Port  of,  Fyne«  Moryson  at 

^^^1              Marie    of    Burgundy    and    Bruf^i 

(1593)  1.  139. 

^^H                   ('437)  IV-  454:   and  Mechlinc,  456. 

Men,  fatiMnu.  of  Padua.  L  156;   of 

^^^H              Market  place  at  Rome,  t.  sKg ;    of 

Venice,  195;  seen  by  Fynes  Mory. 

^^^H                 Kialto  in  Venice,  190 ;  of  Florence, 

«on,  lit.  373. 

^^H                 330;   in  Paris,  405. 

Mentz,  Archbishop  of.  iv.  356.  360. 

^^^H             Market  prici^  in  Italy,  tv,  97. 

Merchants  at  Bruges,  iv.  56. 

^^^1             Markham.      Francis,     letter     from 

Meridian.  d<-seripiion  of.  iv.  i. 

^^^P                 Fynes  Morjton  (0  (1J93)  t.  7G. 

Merionethshire,    description    of,    iv. 

^^^1             Marline,  the,  and  the  Spanish  ships 

156. 

^^H                 in  Ireland  {1601}  itt.  58. 

Mesoptamia.  in  Syria,  iv.  113. 

^^^H            MnrmaricA,  province  of,  iv.  116. 

Melt,  d«criplion  of.  I.  396. 

^^^^^     Moronites.  sect  of  the.  at  Jeruiialem, 

Michael   Angelo.   sepulchre  of.   ai 

^^^B            ». 

Florence,  i.  336. 

^^^H                                    ^^* 

^^^B^^^^l 

Michrlbutne.  CapLnin  i£dwarcl  O598) 

li«h,    133;    Scottish,    137;    Iri^,                ^^M 

II.    231. 

ij8;      of      Gemuiny,      140;      of               ^^| 

Middleburg.  Fynex  Mnryvn  at  (1592) 

Dohctnui,     148 ;    Swisi,     148 ;    of               ^^H 

1.  105.  (1595)  430:  Kaplc  of  French 

I..OW   Countries,    150;    mixed,    in               ^^H 

wines.  IV.  4^4. 

Ireland  (1601)  3S3,  391 ;  orders  for               ^^| 

Middlesex,  description  o(,  iv.  149. 

the  U4C  of,  417 1   rate  for  sterling                ^^| 

Milan,  description  of,  t.  365,  ybbi 

(t6oj)  tit.  371;   accepted  in  Cork                ^^| 

products  of  Ihc  Stale  of,  iv,  97; 

(>^3)  3'3:    ncccssnr)-  for  travel-                ^^M 

knguc  of,  with  Swiucrbnd,  391, 

Icrs,  374!   drinking,  in  Qcrmany,                ^^M 

394- 

IV,  33  i  bmss,  in  Italy,  93 ;  counter-               ^^M 

Miles,  measures  of.  in  diflereni  parts 

fcit,  punishment  of,  397;   coining               ^^M 

of  Iho  world,  II.  163. 

rights,  303.                                                       ^^1 

Mill,  saw,  in  Danlzic,  i.  131. 

Monmouthshire,  dcscriptkMi  of,  tv.                ^^M 

Mines,  silver,  in  Friburg;.  i.  12;    in 

^H 

Germany,  it ;  iron  and  braxs,  381 ; 

Mont  falcon,    bodies    of    criminals              ^^M 

of  Mansfield,  436;  iron  and  brsM 

carried  to.  1.  407.  417.                                    ^^M 

at  Broda,  383 ;   tin  in  Cornwalt, 

Montgomeryshire,  descripiiim  of,  tv.                ^^M 

IV.  1&4. 

^H 

Minorily  of  ward*  in  Gtrniany.  iv. 

Monument*,    of    Basel,    i.    60;    of                ^^M 

3<6- 

Danish    kings,    iii;    of    Naples,                ^^M 

Mint-house  at  Venice,  description  of, 

334;   of  Florence.  334;  of  Pavia.               ^^H 

t.  iSS;    in  England,  ti.  134,  140; 

363;    of  Petrarch  at  Arqua,  374;                ^^H 

in    Ireland,   138;    tn  Bruges,  iv. 

of  Paris.  407  fl.                                               ^^H 

454- 

Moont.  the,  in  Ireland,  with  Captain                ^^| 

Misia,  divisions  of,  tv,   107:    chief 

Button  (i6ot)  iti.  3,  113.  118.                          ^^1 

cities.  109. 

Moore,   Sir  Garret  (1603)  in.   333;                ^^M 

MUnia,  description  of,  iv.  ti. 

hit   mi»on    with    Tyrone   (1603)                ^^M 

Moghely,    pardons   granted    to    llic 

396,  307.                                                           ^H 

inhabitants  of  (1601)  11.  391. 

Moores.  weakness  of  the  (1600)  ii.                ^^M 

MoIa,  Cicero's  houst  and  sepulchre 

^M 

at,  1.  130. 

Morat,  victory  of  Switzerland  at.  IV.                 ^^H 

Moidd  river  at  Prague,  1.  38, 

393-                                                                    ^M 

Mona.  see  Anglcspy. 

Moravia,   Fynes  Moryson's  journey                ^^M 

Monaghan,   Mountjoy  at  (1601)  lit. 

lo  (iSQS)  1-   ■3S.   ■39;   description                ^H 

178;    garrison   nl,    183;    county. 

of,  IV.  10;  laws  of,  383;  husband-                ^^M 

IV.  190. 

men.  slaves  in,  33a                                        ^^| 

Monasteries  in   Pndua,   1.    153;    in 

Moray  Firth,  iv.  180.                                         ^^M 

Venice.  177,  t8o,  183;    in  Rome. 

More,  Osullivan,  pardons  granted  (0                ^^| 

390;    in  Florence.  330:   in  Pavia. 

(1601)  It.  391.                                                    ^M 

364,  413;    of  the  Latin  Christians 

Mores.  Sir  Garret,  killed  at  Carling-                 ^^M 

at  Jerusalem,  ii.  7;  of  the  Fran- 

ford (1600)  II.  343.                                            ^H 

ciscan  friars,  ii. 

Morgan,   Captain,  sent  to  Irdsnd                ^H 

Monastraven.  Queen's  house  in  Ire- 

(t6ot) III.                                                           ^H 

land,  II.  350. 

Morgan,  Captain  Edmond  (1598)  n.                 ^^M 

Money,  table  of  Entflish  and  (ordgn. 

^^M 

t.  xziii.  i  invedcd  on  chance,  435; 

Morris,   Captain  at   Kinsale  (ttet)                 ^H 

1       the  exchange  of,  11.  123-163;  Eng- 

m.  10,                                                                ^^M 

1                                                            5«3                                                                  ^^M 
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Moryson,  Fyncs,  ehorl  account  of  his 
life.  1.  Hi.  ff. ;  the  '  Iliiwrary.'  jvf. ; 
(iicsimilo  of  titio  pngi?.  xvtt. ;  his 
joumty  lo  Germany  (151)1)  ff. .) ;  tits 
Hiny  al  Leipzig.  15;  hts  journry  la 
Bohemia,  35  IT. ;  vision  of  his 
father's  death,  38:  Iom  of  hi« 
money  at  Lindau  (ijoi)  46;  nt 
Bawl,  si;  his  letter  to  Francis 
Markham.  ;6;  his  letter  to  HofT- 
man.  78;  in  Holland  (ijcii)  qj; 
in  Drntnnrk  (ijt),))  iso;  hi*  journey 
lo  Italy,  IJ7 ;  his  defiance  of  super- 
stitions in  It.nly,  iij;  at  Naples 
(■394)  "H  ai  Rome,  ajQ;  leaves 
Rome,  304;  letters  from,  in 
Iinlinn,  335-341 ;  translated  into 
English,  3JI-348;  in  Switzerland. 
jSj;  in  France,  397;  robbed  by 
thieves,  399:  in  Paris,  40a  ff.  ;  his 
rHurn  to  England  (1595)  412; 
starts  for  Jerusalem,  419;  iii  Hot- 
land  U$<fi)  431;  in  Italy.  ^^3;  in 
Asia  Minor,  463;  at  Jerusalem. 
467;  in  Jerusalem,  11.  1 ;  prof«a»es 
himself  a  Calholie.  41;  his  cour- 
teous feltow-Iravi'ller,  43 ;  loses 
his  brolher,  67:  ill-h«^hh  of.  70; 
in  Conslanlinopli!,  91 ;  his  return 
home.  115:  his  aii-ount  of  the 
Irish  rebellion  (159K)  165  I!. ; 
slightly  wounded,  169,  353;  secre- 
tary lo  Mountjoy  (tboo)  344;  die- 
mi  ssal  of,  354. 

Mor>'son,  H«'iir>'-  mvelii  of  (1595)  t. 
4^5;  sickness  of,  441;  di-nth  of. 
449;  landioB  of,  at  Joppri,  463; 
Itlflciss  of,  at  .Aleppo  (1596)  11.  61 ; 
death  of,  67;    iii.  394. 

Moryson,  (J:iptain  Sir  Kichiird.  and 
■  he  Irish  rebellion  Os^**!  "■  '*■• 
al  the  Moyry«5  (r6oo)  306;  gover- 
nor of  Ound.-ilk,  31S;  nt  Curling- 
ford  fiRht,  340,  34»;  in  Meath. 
358;  hi»  fxpeditinn  lo  I.ecaik- 
(1601)  399;  governor  of  L«caile. 
401;    stnmgth   of   hit    regijneni 


(1601)  III.  75;  sent  to  England. 
SK;  his  mission  to  Lord  Cecil. 
t<>8;  ut  Dungannon  (i6az)  146; 
his  company  raised  in  number. 
217:  a.nd  Brian  Mac  Art.  tSi; 
governor  of  Wexford  (1603)  330. 

Mor}-xon,  Spanixh  Cuptjun  (1601)  a, 
51,  134;   his  dc-mrnt.  134. 

Mosiiic.  painting.  1.  167. 

Mosiyon,  tlugh.  rebel  (1601)  lu.  icc 

Mountain  of  piety,  or  pawnbrolccr't 
shop  in  Bologna  (1594)  1.  aoj. 

.Mountain  sprung  otit  of  the  earth. 
I.  a4S- 

Mnunlgarret,  Lord  (1601)  11.  448. 

Mounijoy,  Lord,  government  of.  in 
Ireland,  11.  r66;  Lord  Deputy  of 
Ireland  (1599)  159;  description  of 
his  person,  360;  his  behsviour, 
163;  his  portrait,  264 :  his  care  for 
soldicrx.  36S;  good  sltalr.gy  of,  969; 
named  Lord  Deputy  in  1599.  174; 
his  jounvey  north  ( iboo)  304 ;  at  tbc 
Moyr)^.  305 :  his  orders  coacera- 
ing  rebels  (i6oo>  316;  his  joumtr 
.ind  fight  (iboo)  318;  building  of 
Mount  Norreys  fort,  337  t.; 
Queen's  letter  to,  356;  xt  Kag- 
biird  Hill  (i6oi)  391 ;  his  letter  to 
the  lords  in  England.  393 ;  letters 
from  the  lord*  in  Englund  to.  406; 
activity  of.  407 ;  his  letter  to  Sir 
Robert  Cecil,  433,  439,  441,  454, 
459.  463 ;  his  ktter  to  Sir  George 
Corcw,  427;  his  letter  to  the  lord* 
in  EngLind.  433,  451.  458.  463; 
his  kitcr  to  the  lords  in  England 
(lAoi)  III.  J,  34.  63,  83,  101,  III, 
ir6.  t35.  1J4,  141,  (160a)  151.  J08: 
his  Icttff  to  Lord  K.  Cecil.  8.  33, 
69,  86.  119;  his  me««agv  to  Don 
Jean  I'.Xgwyla,  56;  reinforcements 
wanted  by.  65:  strength  of 
reginicni.  75;  Tyrone's  envoy  i 
1 14 :  letter  from  the  lords  in  En|F- 
land  to  (iboi)  133.  (1601)  17a.  lu: 
his  ktter  to  Lord  Cecil,  1J3,  196; 
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illnest  of  (1601)  I4> ;  recovery  of. 
151  ;  a  shwrl  account  of  his 
(generalship  in  IreUnd,  15a  If. ;  hia 
Iriltr  to  Qut-en  Elixabcth,  198; 
his  letter  lu  Lord  Ceci],  100,  iii; 
take:*  ihi^  field.  loi;  hii  kindness. 
314;  hU  k-ller  (u  Sir  Oliver  Lam- 
bert, 114;  a  kiter  to.  from  tl»: 
lordK  in  linifland.  117,  ijt).  167; 
his  journey  lu  ConnauKht.  335; 
hlii  letter  to  Lord  Cecil.  190;  his 
letters  to  the  hc.idk  o(  the  Iriiih 
provino-s  (i6oj)  314-335;  hU  letter 
to  5>ir  ('h.  Wilmot,  331 ;  his 
interview  with  l>r.  White  at 
Wntprford,  339;  at  t.'ork.  333; 
Lord- Lieu icnont  of  Ireland.  335; 
rewards  of,  336;  death  of  (i6n6) 
3_j7;   work  of,  in  Inland,  337. 

Mauntjoy  fort  (i6od)  iii.  167;  land* 
grant  to,  30J. 

Mount  Norreye  fort  (1600)  11.  338; 
forces  left  at  (1601I  403;  forces 
sent  to,  432;  army  left  at  (r6o3) 
III.  i4<) ;  Captain  Alhcrton  at,  334. 

Moyrye,  fight  of  the  {1600)  11.  305; 
fort  built  at  (1601)  yn,  army  at 
{160a)  III.  148!  fcrt  built  at  ((601) 

Mulberry  trees  in  Florence,  I.  316. 

Mulct  (or  murder  in  Germany,  iv. 
390 ;  for  loss  of  one  or  more  limbs, 
3g4 :  court  of  jualice  for.  in  Swil- 
/erbnd,  435. 

Mulhuslum,  leaKu«  of.  iV.  3S&. 

Munster,  rebellion  in,  iiisliguted  by 
Tyrone  (1598)  11.  aiJf;  pay  of  the 
Queen's  oRicers  in,  337.  (1599) 
378;  (pbellion  in  (1599)  335;  Sir 
Georf{c  ('arcw.  president  of,  380; 
ntfnirii  of  (1600)  300;  pardon  fur 
the  rebels  of.  3531  submission  of. 
365;  pejicc  in  (tfioi)  377;  martial 
law  recalled  in.  405;  affairs  of 
(1601)  4.jR;  Tyrone  in  (i6ot)  hi. 
103;  rebellion  in,  loj;  army  in 
((6(u}i4;i  Spaniards  expected  in. 


181;  hor«e  wanted  for,  ll^;  Cap> 
lain  Tyrell.  fdwt,  leaves.  155; 
uHairs  of.  384,  aSg:  Mouiiijoy's 
letter  Lo  the  Comnttssioiiers  of 
(1603)311;  horse  in.  338:  fool  in. 
339;    divisions  of.  tv.  i»6. 

Muranu  Esland.  Venice,  gUiKhmuk- 
inK  at.  I.   193. 

Murder,  punishment  of.  in  (K-rmany, 
IV.  390  ff. ;  of  a  child.  300; 
punishment  o(.  in  Switzerland, 
4119,  413:  in  Nelhc«l;iiKls.  470. 

Murrey  Kriih.  sec  Moray. 

Mussendine,  Faith,  11.  165. 

Muster  of  the  army  at  Dund.ilk 
(1600)  IJ.  334-336. 

Musters,  Commissaries  o(,  pay  of 
(1598)  "■  "8,  (1S99)  379,  {1600) 
19J;    fraud  of  the,  iii.  341. 

Names  of  English  ofllcers  in  Ireland 
(1598)  jj.  118.  jji.  (1599)  3S3, 
li6ciol  290:  of  CommisiJoners  of 
Lord  Esaes's  trial,  jit;  of  rebel 
ofticers  in  Tyrone's  command, 
4jj:  of  ufljcers  in  Uie  army  in 
Ireland  (1601}  iti.  ti.  (1603)  1461 
al  Kinsitle.  411;  setil  to  Ireland. 
41;  superfluous,  in  the  army  in 
Ireland.  316 ;  name^  of,  in  the 
army  (1603)349;  namcaol  Kcncral, 
provincial,  etc..  345. 

Namur,  county  ol,  dcscripUon  of, 
tv.  50;  county  of.  443. 

Nancy.  Fynes  Moryson  nt  (ijgj)  I. 
395 ;  victory  of  Swiiierland.  over 
Charles  of  Burgundy  (1477)  tv.  39J. 

Naples,  kingdom  aiid  city  ol,  FyncK 
Murysun  at  ( 1594I  1.  333 ;  at 
Naples  city,  333;  h:iven  of,  336; 
names  of,  338. 

.Narbooensis,  divisions  of.  )V.  134. 

Narni.  peculiarity  of  the  soil  of,  I. 

Z30. 

Nass;m.  William,  Cmint  of,  gover- 
nor of  Friesland  (1593)  I.  90. 
Naumbcfg.  league  of  (1589)  iv.  340. 
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Navy,  Irish  (i6oi)  ii.  397;  German. 

IV.  379:    of  N«lhcrUnds.  474. 
Nrllo,  towers,  1.  410,  413. 
Necconum,  ciiy.  lesg'ue  of,  iv.  38^. 
Nero,   deaih  of  Agrlppiiia  ordered 

by,  I.  35), 
Nestorianii,  sect  of  ibe.  at  Jerusalem, 

II.  34. 

Neihertands,  proverbiul  speeche*  on 
people  of  the,  III.  455;  Iravtllint; 
in,  46S;  houses  of.  491;  descrip- 
tion of.  tv.  46-63 ;  climnte  of,  51 ; 
products  of.  54;  uppitrcl  in,  113; 
commonwealth  of.  443;  Duke?  of 
Alva,  governor  of,  446;  Duke  of 
Parma,  governor  of,  44(1;  socinl 
ranks  in.  450  f.  j  governing  body 
of  Flanders,  454;  protected  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  458 ;  government 
of,  461;  laws  of,  467;  inheritance 
in,  468. 

Newcastle  in  Ireland,  taken  by  the 
English  (1600).  o.  307. 

Ncwcoinen,  iiurveyor  of  vicluaU 
(1^02)  III.  aig.  145. 

N(!wry.  Mountjoy  at  (1600)  11.  304. 
3371  victuals  expected  at  (1601) 
429 ;  forces  sent  to,  432 ;  Sir 
Arthur  Chichester,  defending  (1601) 

III.  106:  army  left  Rt  (1601)  149. 
Newtown,  chief  seat  of  Tyrone  (1601) 

tl.  411. 
Nice,  Council  of  (314)  iv.  108. 
Nile,  River,  iv.   117;    overflowings 

of,   117. 
Nisa  Island,  near  Naples.  1,  256. 
Norfolk,  description  of,  iv.   150. 
Normandy,  description  of,  iv.  133. 
Norreys,  Sir  Edward,  iv.  47. 
Norrcys.  Sir  John,  Lord  General  of 

Ireland,    fiehts   Tyrone   (1595)   U. 

19s;    death  of  (1597)  307. 
North,  qualities  of  the  people  of  tlie, 

III.  436;  cruelty  attributed  to,  439; 
perfidy  attributed  to,  431. 

Northamptonshire,    description    of, 

IV.  151. 


Northumberland,  description  of,  tv. 
t6o.  _ 

Norway,  description  of.  iv.  64.  H 
Notes,  use  of.  for  travellers,  m.  373? 
Nottinghamshire,  description  of,  iv. 

'5'- 

Nugent.  John  (1600)  II.  369. 

Nuntio,  Pope's,  killed  (i6oat  in.  iSqT 

Nuremburg,  description  of  {i59»)  I. 
351  Fynes  Moryson  at  (1595*  «S' 
4jq;  city  of,  iv.  363;  common- 
wealth of,   364. 

Nyparke  Castle,  in  Ireland,  in.  37; 
battered.  43. 

O'Bealc.  Shane  MacBrinn  Mac- 
Phetime.  complaints  of  (l$9$)  II. 
tg6;    proclaimed  rebel,  197. 

Obelisk  at  Rome,  1,  iSa.  385,  194. 

O'Birnes,  the.  rebel  family  (1600)  u. 

349- 
O'Boylc,  submission  of  (i6ot)  ti.  380. 
O'Cane.    submission    of   (1603)    111. 

196;  service  of.  206;  Sir  H.  Dock- 

wra's    expedition    agaiiut,    253; 

Tyrone  hidden  by  (1602)  111.  184. 
O'Connor.    Dermod  (1600)   11.  363; 

and  the  plot  again&t  the  Enri  of 

Desmond,      363 ;      captured     Mid 

hanged.  365. 
Odera,   River,  course  of,   iv.    Ii. 
O'Dogherlic's  country  taken  {1601 

I'-  379- 

O'Donnell,  escape  of  (1601]  ta.  48 ;  a^ 
Castle  Haven,  with  the  Spaniards, 
61:  Aguyla'a  letter  to.  73;  hii 
flight  to  Spain,  88,  loa;  quotation 
from  a  letter  of.  iSS;  death  ofj 
in  Spain,  114.  iliS. 

O'Donnell.  Nealc  Garve.  demand-f  1 
(1600)  II.  309;  Tirconnel  Kcante 
'o.  35*.  357!  popularity  of  (i6oi 
376;  sent  to  Dublin,  379  j  nature 
of,  381;  Tyrconncl'ji  country  to 
be  given  to  (1601)  in.  iiaj  grant 
made  to  (1601)  170;  covetous 
nature  of,  179:  Sir  H.  Dockv 
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opinion  o/,  251 ;  wavering  of ,  255 ; 
disloyally  of,  iSj,  (1603)  jaS. 

O'Donncll.  Kory.  submission  of 
(1603)  III.  aji.  136:  good  si^rviccs 
of,  358;  Idlers  from,  173;  cn-«lcd 
Earl  of  Tyrconiicl  [  i6oj)  318 ; 
lliglH  of.  343. 

O'Donnel,  Shane  MacManus  Oge, 
6ubmi>isiun  of  (iboi)  11.  380;  in- 
lendcd  diiiplacemenl  of,  447. 

O'Donnel's  complaint  and  claims 
(159s)  U.  196;  proclaimed  rebel, 
197;  mercy  offered  lo  (1596)  199; 
his  promises.  100. 

O'Donncvan,  unpopular  rebel  (1601) 
III.   141. 

O'Ori&coll  Dontiagh.  information 
given  by  (1601)  iii.  55. 

O'Driscoll,  Sir  Fynneen,  unpopular 
rebel  (:6oi)  ill,    141. 

Oecolampadius,  John,  epitaph  of,  at 
Basel.  1.  59. 

Officers,  English,  in  Ireland  (159S) 
ti.  iiS,  2zi;  pay  of.  31»  (..  (1599) 
176;  in  the  (our  courts,  pay  of, 
aiS;  "'  ""^  State,  pay  of,  2a6; 
English  (i6oi>  369;  names  of 
(1599)  153.  (f6oo)  290;  name^  of 
rebel  (1601)  413. 

Oge,   Phelim,  submission  of  (1601) 

II-  375- 
O'Hanlon,  Sir  Oghy,  submission  of 

(1601)  II.  374;    loyally  of,  437. 
Oil,  fountain,  in  Rome,  1.  283. 
O'Kelly,  rebel,  slain  (1601)  11.  416. 
Oldenburg,  Fynes  Moryson  on  (159J) 

I-  SJ  ('595)  433- 
O'MuIrian.     Cnocher,     pardon     to 

(1601)  II.  390. 
Omy,  garrisoned  (l6oa)  III.  167.  177. 
O'Neal,  Henry  Oge.  lands  of  (1603) 

m.  303. 

O'Neale.  Sir  Arthur,  his  demands 
granted  (1600)  11.  309;  promised 
the  title  of  Tyrone,  333. 

O'Neale,  Con  MacShane,  son  of 
Shane  Oneale  (1590)  it.  183. 


O'Neale,  Henry,  or  MacShane, 
escape  and  submission  of  (1601} 
111.  300;  Mountjoy's  orders  lo.  207. 

O'Neale,  Shane,  Benburb.  house  of, 
II.  409. 

O'Neale,  the,  Tyrone's  name.  11.  166 ; 
importance  of  the  name  of.  to 
Tyrone  (1603)  in.  393;  see  also 
O'NelU. 

O'Neills,  pedigree  of  the.  It.  175; 
title  lit.  to  be  t;iven  up.  183. 

Ophaly  Leix.  army  at  (t6oj)  ni.  148. 

Opium,  used  in  Turkey,  iv,  ug. 

O'Quin.  Neal,  taken  prisoner  (1600] 

11.  338- 
Orange,    principality    of,    iv.    135 ; 
prince   of,    446;    death  of   (1384) 
447;  alliances  of,  448;  Maurice  of, 

449- 

O'Realy,  Philip.  11.  176;  escape  of. 
from  prison  (1590)  184;  his 
promises  (1596)  joo. 

O'Reighly,  Orclyc,  O'Reyly.  see 
O'Realy. 

Orkney  Island,  iv.  181. 

Orme,  Captain  {1601)  111.  253. 

Ormond,  Earl  of.  Lord  Ljeutenantof 
the  army  in  Ireland  {139;)  II-  no; 
doubtful  loyally  of  (1600)  199;  his 
daughter  protected  by  the  English, 
301;  taken  prisoner,  304;  set  free 
by  MacRory  (:6oo)  3*7;  death  of 
the  wife  of,  366;  rebels  executed 
by  (1601)  416;  Mountjoy  at  the 
house  n(  (1601)  lit,  1411  at  Cork 
(1603)  33J. 

O'Rorke,  Btian,  Lord  of  Leltrlm, 
submission  of  (1597)  it.  113. 

O'Rorkc,  O'Rowrke  Bryan,  rebel- 
lion of  (1603)  111.  337,  358;  rebels 
gathering  with,  373;  submission 
of  (1603)  313. 

O'Rourke.  rebel,  pursued  by  Sir 
Samuel  Bagnol  (1603)  til.   185, 

Ort.   see  Canton. 

O'Rurke,  O'Rourke,  see  Orwarke. 

Orwarke,  rebellion  of  (1594)  ■>■  190; 
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proclaimed  rebel.  197 ;  his  promises 

<I5<)6)  100;  rxrcutionol  (1597)  107, 
0»(rnd   besieged   by   th(^   .Spuatardi 

(i6i>i)  II.  4W,    ^r  Udiviird  Nor- 

rrys.  and  the  ipirriKOii  of.  iv.  47. 
O^iia,   Fynw  Monmon   iil  (1594)  1. 

ioi. 
0*Swil1ivan    Dcnre,    Donlwy   castle 

surprised  by  (1602)  111.  3K4. 
Oltio    111.,    Duke   cl    Saxony    .tnd 

F.mprror  (1)84)  iv.  a.)q. 
OToolcs.  thf,  rrbcl  family  (iGoci)  II. 

349J  iiiibiiiiiitiion  of  ihc  (1601)  379. 
O<hoi>,  Ridiard  (1601)  ill.   114. 
Oxfordshirr.  drscriplion  of,  iv.    14R. 
Oy^Icr  Haven,  English  foirn  landed 

«l  (lAot)  Ul.  15. 

Pacuvius.   epitaph  of,  M  Pndua,  1. 

'53- 

Pndua,  Fyncs  Moryton  nl  (159.J)  i- 
147;  history  and  government  of. 
ijo;  shnpc  of,  151;  epilaphs  in. 
153;  university  in,  156;  Fyn<-* 
Moo'son  m  (1594)  373. 

Palaee,  of  ihe  dukes  at  Vrniec,  1. 
189:  of  the  popes,  at  Rome,  i^tn 
u!  the  Cardinal  de  Mtslicis.  ai>i ; 
ul  the  Cardinal  Farnese,  300;  di 
Piili.  Florence,  319;  of  the  kinj^s 
of  France.  409.  414:  uf  Funiiiini'- 
bleuu.  4i(}:  of  Cuiphas  at  Jerusa- 
lem. II.  7;  of  KinK  Herod,  10;  of 
Lairurus.  16;  of  ihe  Greek  Turk 
at  Consliiniinople,  <)3. 

I'.ibtine,  Count,  of  the  Rhine,  elec- 
tor. IV.  256,  348;  pedigree  of  Ihe 
count*  iind  elcctom.  350-353 ; 
Frederick.  354. 

Palutinusi.  Mount,  descriplion  of.  i. 
a6S. 

Pale,  comptnints  of  the,  a.  3JI; 
oRioert  left  in  the  (t^O  III-   13. 

Palexiine,  provinces  in.  iv.  110; 
climnle  of,    1 19. 

Pamphilia,  diimcn  mountain  in,  tv. 
109. 


Pan(beon,  become  a  Chrutuni 
church,  I.  18S. 

Paper  used  for  windows,  at  BologiM, 
t.  103. 

I'aphlagonia.  tv.   108, 

Piimdox,  IV.  94. 

I'uralleU,  deitcriplion  of.  iv.  a. 

Purdon,  condittons  of.  for  Tyrox 
(159S)  11.  314;  (or  Munster  rrbcit 
(;()<K>)  353;  granted  (o  many 
rcbrls  (1601)  377;  granted  to 
Monster  rebdn.  390;  condittODS  of 
Tyrone's  (i6ait  ui.  114:  condi- 
lion.t  of.  for  rebels  (i6o2>  ib<y, 
conditioni  of.  for  MncGuyre,  180; 
Queen  Eliw>beth  refuse*  Tyrone's. 

330- 
Paris,  Fync«  Moryson^i  journey  to- 
wards (1595)  1.  397;  nnmrof.^oJ! 
increase  of,  404;    description  ol. 

406^19;    'V.   133- 
Parishes,  government  of,  in  Switnr- 

land,  IV.  443. 
Parma.  .'Vle^ander  Farnesr,  Dtikrof, 

gDvemvr  ol  Netherlands,  iv.  44tiL 
Pasquin,  statue  of,  1.  iSS;    and  the 

criticisms  of   tlie   Pope's   politics, 

IV.  343. 
Pass,  soldiers  to  be  discharged  by 

n  (i6oi)  III.  341- 
Pn«wige.  under  the  Puusilippo  mouxt- 

tnin.   I.   34a. 
Pas«pons     ngnintit      inlivtinus      ilt 

ncsses  u^ed  in  Italy  (1543)  ■-  Mj- 

is8:Td'om)Conccmiag(i6o3)iii.3Xt. 
I'almott  Island.  11.  Hb. 
Pavin.  description  of.  1.  361. 
Pawnbroker's  shop,  see  .Mounlatnol 

piety. 
Pawning  in  Netherlands,  iv.  467. 
Pay.  of  the  oflicers  in  Ireland  {i$iS) 

II.  JIJ !    of  the  officers  of  the  foMf 

courts.    135;    of    iIk^    ofRcrrs    at 

Letnstcr  and   Munsier.   «c.,   137; 

of   the   oflicers   in   Ireland   OSQ?) 

376,  (1600)  ybo.  (i6oi)  369;  ol  Uv 

soldiers  (1601}  ni.  99:    of    Irish 
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Kt^ifTS.  146;  fonncr  rat?  of,  re> 
sumcHi  (1603)  163;  full,  twic«  a 
year,  163;  full,  after  war-time. 
148;  of  thp  ^Ipctor  of  Saxony's 
soldkrs,  iv.  ,(41 ;  of  hi«  pensioners, 
«ic..  34a. 

Pmcp,  conference  for,  re<)uesivd  by 
Don  Jean  d'Ag^uyla  (1601)  iii.  K9; 
articles  of  the.  signed  (i6oi)  93; 
Mounljoy's  reaiionit  for  conipoxin^; 
with  the  Spaniards.  109;  poHxibk, 
beiwuen  England  and  Spain,  139. 

Poarcy.  Sir  (..'harles,  colonrl  in  Inv 
land  (1$^)  II.  Ill ;  nl  tl)e  Moyryc 
(1600)  306. 

Pearl  fi«hinf;  in  the  Arabian  (lulf, 
IV.  ir3. 

I'l^iKree,  of  Emperor  Kodolphuu, 
■V.  346-14^ ;  of  the  dukra  of 
Saxony,  334 ;  of  ihc  dtikrs  of  Bav- 
nrin  and  Counts  Pnlntincs,  350;  of 
ihr  Mnrqiiisrs  of  Brandrnbur^;, 
356 ;  of  thf  Lnndgrawi  of  Hesse, 
361 ;  o(  the  dukes  of  Brunswick 
and  Liincburg,  374. 

PeloponesuK.  Fynes  Moryson  at 
(iSQti)  I.  457. 

Pi^mbroke.  William,  Earl  of,  Dedi- 
cation of  Itiner.iry  to.  i.  itvii, 

Pembrokeshire,  iv.  156. 

Pensioners,  in  Irctaiid,  pay  of  (1598) 

II.  m8,  (i5i>9)  179.  (1601)  37a. 
Penth«^lea,  Ca»ilc  of.  it.  6q, 
Percy,   Sir   Richard,    Spaniard*  re- 
pulsed by.  at   Kinsalc  <i6oi)  III. 
16;   slreiriflh  of  his  re^timcnl,  75. 

Perfidiousncss    of    norlhem    people. 

III.  431. 

Perinn,  Lord,  and  Lord  F.ssex*is  trial 

(1600)  II.  311. 
Perkins.  William,  tii.  416. 
Pcrrot.  Sir  John.  Lord  Deputy  {tjSc)) 

It.  iSo. 
Pelrrhouse.    In    CnmbridKC,    Fyne« 

Mory&on    at    (c.    1541)   1.    1 ;   his 

j>THiitude  to  the  master  and  fellows 

of  (1600)  II.  343. 


P«lilion  of  Fyn««  Morysan  at  Lindau 

(iSia)  1-  46. 
Pt^trarch,  Francis,  monument  of.  at 

Ar«)ua.  I.  374  :  house  of.  375. 
P«wler   ship,   kept    at    Hamburg,  I. 

5- 
Phenida.  iv.  iti. 
Philip,  kint;  of  Spain,  poneutons 

of.  IV.  445. 
Phillipitown,  fort,  rictualird  (ifnti) 

I'-  i"3- 

Phoenix.  IV.   113. 

Pit.Trdy.  dcicripiion  of,  iv.  133. 

Pictcnum,  description  of,  iv.  78. 

Picilnnd,  in  Scotland,  iv.  177. 

Pikemnn,  Captain,  phenotTMnon  ob- 
served by  (1601)  III.  7*. 

PilgrimK.  from  Venice  to  Jerusalem, 

n.  3S- 
Pincius  Hill,  dcwripiion  of.  i.  a6q. 
Pirates,  of  Dunkirk  (ij<)3>  >-    115: 

Turkish.    II.    108:    Turkish,    and 

Italian  ships,  iv.  qi. 
Pisn,  description  of.  i.  311. 
Pisloia.  description  of,  1.  30Q. 
Pius  II.,  Pope.  University  of  Basel 

founded  by  (1451))  1.  5^. 
Piux  IV..  Pope,  and  the  Inquiiitian. 

IV.  445. 
Pln^'tie.   hospital  for.   at    .Milan,  t. 

367- 
Pl,-inlin(;  of  Ireland,  111.  37^. 
Plcdj^trs.  promised  by  .Aruj-Ir  (ilioi) 

'".  '.W.  '34- 

Plot,  miunannged,  for  Tyrone's 
head  (t6oo)  11.  354:  against  th<- 
Ivarl  of  Desmond's  brother,  363; 
and  Ihc  Earl  of  Dcsnwnd,  363; 
against  Tirrel  (1601)  445. 

Podolla.  description  of.  iv.  6g. 

Poland,  Fyrcs  Muryson  in  (lyjs)  i. 
133;  moneys  of.  11.  153;  miles  of, 
164;  travellint;  in.  III.  471;  cities 
and  houses  of.  493 ;  situation  of, 
IV,  67;  climate  of.  6qj  prnducl* 
of,  69;  FiMxl  in.  70;  drinking  in, 
73;  apiwrei  of.  J15. 
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^^^^^H         341};  [KisMManonK  of,  350;   Kin);  of 

St.     Dennis,     burial-pfflcc     of     lh» 

^^^^^B          Bohrmlti,  151 ;  dmcriplion  of,  153; 

Frcn<i)     kings,     1.     417;     golden 

^^B^           hi&  broihcrti,  tsi- 

ornantmu  taken  from,  .418. 

^^H              Roc,  Captain,  ar  Kinwk  (1601)  m. 

St,  Callus,  abbot  of,   IV,   436;   city. 

^^H                  16;  at  Mounijoy  fort  (tAoa)  167, 

kui^uc  of.  387.  401;    troubles  in. 

^^H              Rop.  Francis  (|J<)!^)  11.   aiii. 

40S:    tribes  of,  437. 

^^H              Romatis,  king  of  ihr,   tillr  of,   iv. 

Si.  George,  patron  saint  of  town«. 

^H                 >44-  i5'<  15& 

in  Gf'rmany.  1.    13J ;    feast   of  at 

^^H              Rome,   Fyim  Mory«on  at  (1594)  t. 

Dublin  {1601)  11.  376;    sqiukhrp, 

^^^^^           113,  t$rn    ArM  building  of,   371; 

at  Aleppo,  61. 

^^^^ft         description    of,    175-^00;     FjmM 

St.      Giovanni      Laleran      Churdi. 

^^^^V          Morywn  1eav««.  304 ;   moncj-e  of, 

Rome.  I.  175,  285. 

^^V               is6- 

Si.   tago.   the,  Spanish  ship  {>6ui) 

^^m             Roper.  Captain  TlioniM,  at  Carling- 

II.  466, 

^^H                 ford  (1600)  U.  340:    and  Cxptain 

.Si.  John,  Don  John  de.  »Jain  (1601) 

^H                 Timi,  3$3- 

III.  46. 

^^H              Roschild.   Fyiics  Mor)-&on  at  (1593) 

St.  John,  Sit  Oliver,  letien  bcxMsbl 

^^H 

to     IfL'land    by    (i^O     ■>■     406; 

^^H             Ko!t«K.  in  Gnman)^.  iv.  M9. 

n-oundrd  at  Kinsale  (ifot)  tiL  16; 

^^H              Kotevilla  city.  leugu«  of,  iv.  388. 

oauruR«  of.  30;   sent  to  Bngland, 

^^H             RoiheraRi.  Captuin.   ithot  (i6oo>  it. 

63;  slrentcth  ol  his  ruKiment.  75; 

^^^^^K          353;   valour  of,  :il  Kinale  {1601) 

hie  return.   129;   prniif  of,  176. 

^^^H                 55- 

St.  Jnnrph's  sepulchre,  11.   13, 

^             RoltcrdxTii,   description   of.   1.    lou; 

St.  1.Aurencc,  Sir  Chriniopher  (t6on) 

^^H                  birlhplnce  of  Ivrasnius  (1467)  101. 

II,  303;   at  CnrlinKford,  340;   nnd 

^^H              Rouen  (Ronnc),   Fyn««  Moryaon  at 

CftplAin  Tirrrl,  353;   in  command 

^^1                             1'  4^0- 

of  fin  Irish  regiment,  409:  At  Kin- 

^^H              Rnvinco  in   Itlrin.         its. 

sale  (lAoi)  111.  37.  48,  49;  *lfnglh 

^^H              Rubicon  broolc.  1.  109. 

of  his  regimrnis,  75 ;  at  MonnglnB 

^^H              Russell,  Sir  Willinm,  lord  deputy  of 

(lAna)  i8>. 

^^1                  Irvland  (i5<>4}  11.   193.  193;   rrcnil 

St.  UgtT.  Sir  Warham,  kllM,  n. 

^^M                of  (1507)  ao6. 

181,  361. 

^^H              Rufisin,  in   Poland,  iv.  68. 

St.  Lorenzo  Church,  Rome,  1.  37&. 

^^H              Rutiand^ire,  iv.  ijt. 

Si.   Marie  In  Campo  Santo,  Rotne. 

1.  38]. 
St.  Mark's,  Venkv.  1,  165;    bdhy 

^^M              St.  Andrew,  the,  Spanish  Khip  (iiSn}) 

^^H                 103. 

of,  187. 

^^M              St.  Andren'i.  bishop  of.  n.   tao. 

St.   Manin   Inland,  near  Naples,  1, 

^^H              St.    .AnRClo   Caulc,   Rome,   1.   381; 

356, 

^^H                 chapct,  3^. 

Si.  Mary  Maggiora  Church,  Rome, 

^^B              St.  Barthalomen'  Clmrdi.  in  Paris, 

1.  177.  394. 

^H             414- 

Si.  Paul'n  Church.  Rome.  1.  177. 

^^H              St.  Rernnid.  quolalion  from.  i.  135. 

St.  Peter's  (.'hurch.  Rome.  i.  ijtt. 

^^H              Si.   CroK!   in   Gterucileni,   Church. 

Si.  FhtlUp,  ihi-.  SpaniiJ)  ship  (itsu) 

^^H                 Ktitne,  1.  27s. 

III.  303, 

^^^^^^       Si.   Dcni«.   French  patron  sain). 

,Si.    Sebastiano   <!hurrJi,    Rome,    1. 

^^^H          4<7- 

37S. 
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St.  Sophia  Church,  Constantinople 

(ISO?)  ".  94- 
St.  Sjurllo  Church,  Rome,  I.  aSi. 
St.  Thomas  Church.  GnglUh  church 

at  Rome.  i.  189. 
Salentinum.  descriplion  of.  iv,  78. 
Salt,   (ountnin  in  Luneburg.  1.    lo; 

found  in  Western  France,  iv.  132; 

tax  on.  in  Switzerland.  407. 
S.imaria.  descriplion  ot.   iv.    iit. 
Snmnium,  d^cription  of,  iv.  78, 
Samojfilii).  d■^!tcriplio^  of,  iv.  68. 
Sanclunry,    at    IJndnu.    1.    48 ;    nl 

Frnnkfort,  jn;    nt  Scotliind.  Ger- 
many, I3». 
Sandy,    Mnslcr.    consul    at    Alq>po 

(1596)  n.  7J. 
SavMgr.    Sir    Arthur,   governor   of 

Connaught  (1600)  u.  310:    prize 

of,  330. 
Savagp,  Sir  Thomas  (1601)  ta.  97. 
Savonarola.  Jrrom,  1.  100. 
Savoy,  duchy  of.  description  of,  iv. 

135:   league  of.  with  Switiertand. 

39S- 
Saxony,  description  of.  iv.  ti;  law 

of.  282,  195.  305:  Christisa,  duke 

of,  eJecior,  156;  pedigree  of,  333; 

character  of.  339;   court  of,  343; 

armoury  of.  344. 
bind,  mr.ininfi  of,   iv.  iSi. 

■la  Santr,  xce  Stnira. 
Scandrroon,  jackals  at  (1596)  H-  68; 

climate  of,  69. 
Scsndia,  or  Scandinavia,  description 

of.  IV.  65. 
I  Scfaaflhauscn.  Fynes  Morjnmn'x  dc- 

scriplion  of.  1.  50;   canton  of.  iv. 

386,    401 ;    government    of,    43J ; 

lubes  in.  433. 
SdiooK.  in  Venice.  I.  184. 
•  Scilly  Islands.  Spaniards  discovered 

near  (i6»i)  11.  440;  iv.  164. 
'■  Sdpio  Africanus  at   Linlemum,   i. 


Sctavoniu.  Virgin  Mury's  house  mir- 
aculously carried  to  (1191)  1.  115. 
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Sc<«K,  Scottish  kings  consecrated 
at.  IV,  179, 

Scotland,  mile*  of,  n.  169  ;  travelling 
and  post.horse*  in,  in.  482 ;  build- 
inffs  of,  497 :  descrii>tion  of.  iv. 
177;  islands  of,  180;  climate  of, 
181 ;  apparel,  235. 

Scotland,  village  in  Germany,  sanc- 
tuary at.  t.  132. 

Scots,  kinf;  of,  his  proclamation 
(lAoo)  II.  30S;  worth  of  the.  as 
soldiers  (lAoi)  lit.  67,  aio. 

Sc«-sickncss,  advice  concerning,  iti. 

M5- 
Seasons,  favourable  for  travels,  in. 

37S- 

Sects,  Christian,  at  Jenisalem,  n. 
19. 

Sedunv  city,  league  of,  iv.  388. 

Seland  Island,  description  of,  tv.  65. 

Senate,  governing  body  tn  Switzer* 
land.  IV.  405. 

Sembler.  in  Switzerland,  iv.  405. 

Semler.  Swiss,  historian,  quolaiiun 
from.  I.  393. 

Sepulchre,  of  the  French  kings  at 
St.  Denis,  1.  418:  of  Christ  at 
Jerusalejn.  II.  24-29;  in  Jcrusalrxn, 
13 ;  in  Constantinople,  95.  99 ; 
beautiful.  111.  483;  in  Turkey.  484. 

Serpent,  killed  by  cats  at  C'yprus, 
I.  460;  wonderful,  at  Aleppo,  11. 
61. 

Servants,  in  G^^rmany.  iv.  324. 

Service.  Divine,  attending  (iAm)  nt. 
178. 

Scstos,  strong  castle  in  Turkey,  11. 
105. 

Seyfeld,  fate  of  a  scoffer  at,  1,  441. 

Shamrock,  eaten  In  Ireland,  iv.  >oo. 

Ship,  pewter  kept  at  ffamburg.  i. 
5:  damaged  in-  ihunderbolt,  128: 
tributes  on,  sailing  in  Dani^ll 
waters.  124:  of  war.  sent  lo  Ire. 
land  (ilioi)  III.  22:  Spnnish,  wnl 
to  Irdaad.  53;  English,  looking 
for    the    Spanish.    38;     Spnnish 
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dctcfibod    fay    David    Ht4;b,    59; 

landi^  nl  Bcrrcshnven,  3d6  ;    G«r- 

mati.  IV.  u).  >8o:   llttlinn,  91;  o( 

SgoiImwI,  til. 
Sh\tes,  army  raised  by  live  EnglUh 

(itoO  II.  383. 
SiMMiing,  at  Don  (i$i93l  1.  toa. 
Shrewd>ury,  Lord,  snd  hard  Essex's 

tT'iai  (1600)  II.  311. 
Shropshire,  di^scription  of,  IV.  154. 
Sidney.  Captain  John  (159&)  II.  3i8. 
Sidney.  Sir  Koberl.  iv,  4U. 
Sidon.  d«(7ip(ion  of,  u.  49. 
SicKfT,    difKcuhiea  of   a,    in    wimw 

(1601)  III.  35. 
Sienna,    from    Rome    lu,    I.    304 ; 

Fynes    Moryson    ut    ( 1594)    307 ; 

dcicription  <tl.  34H. 
.Sighi-jwrinK.  in  truvelling,  tit.  384. 
.SiK"  bonrdi  on  Dutch  inox,  iv.  60. 
Silence  useful,  in,  37S. 
Siksiii,  description  of,  iv.   10;   law* 

nnd  InnRUsgc  of,  383. 
Silk,  lirsl  made  in  Luccft,  I.  310. 
Si1k-tvorm«.  in   [laly,  iv.  83. 
Silo-,  fountain,  iii  Jerusalem,  n,  15. 
Silver,    process    10    purify    (ijqi)    I. 

'3- 
Sirr-niiica,  province  of.  iv.  lift. 

Siriii,  provinccii  in,  iv.  no;  cattle 
in,    III. 

SirinKO,  Vice-Admiral,  nt  Baltimure 
(i(ioi)  II.  456;  nnd  the  Spunish 
(orccK  (iiioi)  IN.  5<);  rumoured 
dtpwturc  of.  from  ireliind,  87 ; 
his    departure     with     ihir     rrbrU 

(1601)  103. 

Sirdphenilln,  In  Syrin,  iv.  iia. 
Sixtus  Quintus,  Popr,  iv,  341. 
Skipwitli.  Captnin.  wounded  at  Kin- 

Kile  (1601)  111.  5s. 
Slavrs.  hu>biindn)en,  in  Moravia,  iv. 

330  J  in  Bohemia,  33*. 
Sledge  travelling  in  Holland  (1595) 

'■  43'- 
Slexiifhl  .Art.  ('aptain  VVill<^s's  Jour- 
ney to  (i6oi)  111.  357. 


SItgo,    O'Connor,    rebel,    m.    215; 

»ubinis!iion  of.  3j6. 
Sligo,  rumoured  landing  of   Span- 

iardit  at  (i6ai)  11.  430,  431. 
Smalcnid.  Iciiftue  of,  iv.  361. 
Smith,   Captain,  at  Cttstle  Nypark 

(1601)  'II-  43- 
Sodom,  Ukc  of,  description  of,  11.  17. 
Soldiers,  pay  of  (1601)  in.  99;  causes 

of  desertion.    137:    IrUh  p«iy  of, 

146:    former  pay   rr^umed  (1601) 

lit  -,    dales  of  full  pay,   163 ;    ap> 

parel  of,    171;    lo  be  dl&charged 

by  a  pa&s.  143 ;  danger  of  caahler. 

itig.  358:   of  Netherlands,  iv.  472, 
SoKaiaria,    brinuione  ground  near 

Napki,  I,  144. 
Solothurn,  aiui(|uily  of  the  town  of, 

I.  3S7;    csnlun  of,  IV.  3S6,  401; 

Kredth     Amba»*.idor     at,     396; 

guvernment  of,  437. 
Somencl>hi(e.    description    of.    I  v. 

144. 
Soinina,  see  Vesuvius. 
Sorbonnc,  College  of.  i.  413. 
Sorians,  or  Syrians,  soci  of  the,  at  { 

Jerusalem,  ii.  ji. 
Soto,    Captain.    Spanish,    killed    .it  { 

Kinsale  {iboij  ill.  33,  38, 
Soutli,    people   of    Ihc.    jenlouny   nt-I 

tributcd     tu.     III.     433;     mndnrsS'l 

frequent  among.  434;    long-lived,] 

435;    cleanliness  of,  441. 
Souihampton.    fiarl  of,    at    Moj-r^-al 

fi(ioo}ii.  306;  ,it  Philtipstown  fort, 

jjH;    return  home  of,  331. 
Spain.    Tyrone    solicits    aid    from 

(:5i>6)  It.  3on;    interference  of,  in 

Irel.ind  (1600)  399;    influence  of. 

fc-nred     in     Ireland    (1601)     30; 

rumoured     landing     of     Spanish 

forces  in   Ireland.  41S. 
Spaniards,  landing  .it  Slij^  (i6oi}tl. 

430.  431;    diseovered  ocar  Stilly, 

440;     landed     ul     Kinsale,     451; 

landing    of    the    (1601)    iii.    194; 

rumours   of    landing   in    Iri'loiid, 
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-jtSj.  (1603)  313;  in  Kin- 
sale  (1601)  1;  areu<n«UB  o(.  10 
move  Irish  to  defection.  7;  tally 
by,  S3;  war  prejiaralion*  o(  the. 
59;  number  ot,  in  IrcUind  after 
pcacr,  104;  sent  back  to  Sp:)in. 
Ill,  IZ4;  rumouri  of  their  return 
■o  Ireland  (1601)  180,  183. 

Spencer,  Captain,  killed  at  Kintak 
(r6ot)  111.  55- 

Spires.  Fyncs  Moryson  nt  (1591)  i- 
68. 

Spoil,  laws  conccmiriK,  iv.  ^aj. 

Spoleto.  Fyncs  Moryson  at  <I5M)  i. 
>i9. 

Squadron  vobnte,  !n  Ireland,  com- 
panies of  (1601)  III.  4J;  strength 
of  (1601)  75- 

Stables,  of  the  Ouke  of  Saxony,  iv. 

M3- 
Staflord,  Sir  l-'ranci«  (1601)  a.  405. 
Staffordshire,  description  of.  iv,  153. 
Stairs,   holy,  at   Rome.  1,  i;4,  275 ; 

brought  to  Rome  from  Jertuatem, 

a.  q. 
Staple,     meaning    of.     iv,    11 ;    of 

French  and  Rhenish  wines,  464. 
Stale,    officers    of    the,    in    Irel&nd 

(IS98)  n.  3J6. 
States,  see  Govrrnmcni  of  Ncthrr- 

lands. 
Statutes  of  Charles  V,  concerning 

inheritance  {iJW)  '^-  3'3;  **  *^ 

Imperial  Chamber.  a83- 
Sleeplc.  leaning,  ai  Pisa,  I,  311. 
Stirling,  castle  at.  11.  no.  iv.  178. 
Stipends    decreed    at     the     Diet    of 

Au§riburg(i5s8)ii.  141. 
Stockfish,  trade  of.  nt  Hull,  iv.   159. 
Stockings,  unknown  in  Cermnny  in 

the  sevcntecnih  century,  iv,  311. 
Stodc,  on  the  Elbe  river  (1591)  i.  3; 

Fynes  Moryson  at  (1598)  75,  (1595) 

434- 
Slones,  false,  found  in  Bohemia,  iv. 

ao;. 
Store*  sent  10  Ireland  (1601)  iu>  i^S- 


Stove,  description  of  a  German, 

'5- 
SuanKer*     forbidden     to    dwell    in 

Augsburg,  :v.  369. 
Strasburg,  Fyncs  Moryson  at  (1593) 

I.  63,  (1595)  304;  cathedral  of,  63: 

clock  of,  64:    commonwealth  of, 

IV.  370. 
Strategy    of    Mountjoy    In    Ireland 

{1601)  m.   158.   178. 
Sirathnalm,  iv.  171J. 
Streets,   in   Moravia   (1593)  I.    139: 

Venetian,  164;  of  Paris.  405,  410, 

4  ij :   of  Consiantinople,  □.  100- 
Sir«ngth,  o(  aoriheru  and  southern 

p«opIe,  ui.  itj ;  of  northern  people 

on  religious  niatlers.  439. 
Strivelin.  see  Stirling. 
Strungbow,  Earl  of  (1169)  II.   166. 
Students,  privileges  in  Lubeck  (1591) 

I.  II :  on  travelling,  119:  charges 
for.  in  Italy,  148. 

Styri.t.    wfns   common    in,    1.    143 ; 

description  of  the  duchy  of.  iv.  7. 
Submi^ion,    articles    of.    for    Irish 

rebels  (1601)  ri.  374. 
Succession,  laws  of,  in  Germany,  iv, 

y>9.  31'- 
Suciia,  Albrechi,  King  of,  t.  tti, 
Suevia,  Fynes  Moryson  in  (1595)  1. 

440;   Mtuation  of,  IV.  8. 
Suffolk,  description  o(,  tv.  i$o. 
Suggon.  •itN'  FilJthomas. 
Suilii,  Canton  of  the,  iv.  385;    or 

Suitia    (Schweiss)    401 ;    gov«m- 

meni  of.  425. 
Superstitions,  of  mariners,  i.  458: 

II.  36:  concerning  devils,  tit.  444: 
angels.  445. 

Supplies  requested  in  Ireland  (i6ot> 

II.  453. 
SurKCons,  pay  of  English  military, 

in  Ireland  (1600)  ii.  195. 
Surrey,  description  of,  iv.  146. 
Sussex,  description  of,  iv.  146. 
Sviifttutc,    the,    and    the    Spuii«h 

ship*  in  Ireland  {1601)  in.  58,  113. 
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Swimmlnf;,  doubiful  um  of,  nrhile 
trave-lling,  ill.  388. 

Swiuerlflnd,  moDFys  of,  11.  148; 
mil«  of,  i6j;  citi*s  of,  m.  490; 
description  of.  iv.  44:  drinkint; 
habilii  ill.  45:  apparel  in,  iii; 
commonwealth  of.  383.  589;  re- 
ligion of,  405;    lawH  of,  408. 

Swordi  of  Damascus,  iv.  1*5. 

Sflull.  cave  of  the,  i.  1^0. 

Syrocco,  11  xouth-east  wind,  1.  454- 

Tnble-mnnneni,  in  (icrmsny,  iv.  30; 

in  linly,  ijS;  in  Scotland,  183. 
TntTv.  Cnptnin,  nt  Kintale  (1601)  ill. 

11 ;  and  the  Papr'n  Nuncio  (1601) 

1S9. 
Taffclip.   a   protection   ngainiit   vrr- 

mln,  t.  45t. 
Tanislry,  Inw  of,  n.  175. 
Tarsus,  binhptace  of  St.  Paul,  11.  69. 
Tuxes,  in  Nelherlandu,  IV.  61.  463; 

In  Germany,  267.  i6g;    war,  170; 

bper.  346 ;   in  the  PalulinAlc.  355. 
Templaries.  Order  of  the,  iv.  337. 
Temple  and  Templary    Knlg'hls  in 

Paris,  t.  408. 
Temple  of  Solomon  al  Jerusalem.  11. 

8. 
Testaceus  hill,  description  o(,  I.  369: 

Olympic  games  on.  184. 
Tewder,    Captain   Owen    (1598)   ti. 

318. 
Thames,    river,   deicription   of.    iv. 

163. 
Theatres,  in.  486, 
Theft,  punishment  for.  in  Germany, 

IV.  I9S- 
Tbe«salia,  description  of.  iv.  106. 
Thief.  Good,  house  of  the,  t.  466. 
Thievei.    punishment    of.    in    Italy 

(1504)     I.    353;      Fynes     Moryson 

robbed  by,  in  France  (1595)  399; 

where  they  are  most  frequent,  11. 

133;   in  England,  lit,  408. 
Thomond,  Earl  i>f,  landing  of,   in 

[rclnnd  {1601)  m,  31;   strength  of 


his   reglmtnl,   7$;   &e   Queen's 

commendation  of.  134. 
Thornlun,  Sir  George,  his  fighl  orttb 

the   Earl   of    Desmond   (1600)    u. 

364:     Muuntjoy'*   commission    to 

(1603)  III.  3iq.  315. 
Thracin,  description  of,  iv.  106. 
Thulf  Islnnd.  iv.  181. 
ThundTbnllfi,  dnmnifM  done  by,  to 

the  Anlilopeli$<ii)  1.  taS. 
Tburing.  provincf.   Fynes  Moryson 

in  (is<>,iit  I.  437. 
Tiber,  river,  ferryboat  over,  1.  aat 

at.  Rome.  *74. 
Tipperary.  county  of.  iv,  t86. 
Tirrel.      Captain,      shirmish     with 

(1600)  II.  352;    a  price  put  upon 

his  bead.  3J5;  escape  of.  367;  hi» 

submission  suggested,  445. 
Tirrel.   Sir   John,    a   loyal   Irish,   11. 

356- 

Titi.in.  work  of.  at  Venice,  t.  iSa.. 

Titles  dcm;indcd  by  ihe  Leinster 
rebels  {1596)  tt.  30I. 

Tolkerne.  Captain,  at  Kinsale  (t6ai) 
in.  39. 

Toome,  garrisons  planted  at  (i6o3> 
in.  185. 

Torge.  Fynes  Moryson 's  desoiplton 
of  ('S9')  •■  '7!  brewing  nt,  iv, 
40;  beer  of.  renowned  in  Ger- 
many, 347. 

Tortures  by  Dunkirk  pirates  (1J93) 
1.  116. 

Tourainc,  description  of,  iv,  133, 

Tower,  of  HeldellxTg,  t.6ji  of  CnT 
mona,  369. 

Trade,  English,  in  Germany,  iv.  31 ; 
in  Turkey,  114:  of  brewing,  in 
Germany,  40;  in  Nettierlands.  55, 
58;  Danish,  66;  Polish,  70;  In 
[t;ily,  88;  in  Turkey,  i»;  of 
Venice,  123;  French.  136;  In 
England,  169;  of  Scotland,  183: 
of  Ireland,  193. 

Traftic.  skill  of  the  Dutch  In,  u. 
151. 
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Traitor,    EngfilK^mno  England 

Tritx>h.  bnth*  of.  i.  351.                ^^^^^^^^^^H 

(1601)  It.  43J. 

TroKloditica,    cave-dwellers   in,    iv.                 ^^M 

Traitor*.    punUhmrnt    of.    in    (ier- 

iis.                                                ^M 

mnny,  iv.  198. 

Tulbr^nt,  see  Turban.                                           ^^| 

Tr.ijan's  pillnr,  at   Komc.  1.  38^. 

Turban,  hcad-dreas  of  the  Turkc,  iv.                 ^^M 

Tramonlana,     the.     III.      113.      llS; 

A'i-                                                                      ^H 

Mounljoy     sailn     to     ICokIkikI     <n 

Turingin.  description  of.  tv.  11.                           ^^H 

('*».!)  .(JS- 

Turkey.  Fynps  Moryson  on  (159$)  i                  ^^M 

TrnnMilpina.  division  of,  iv.   13a, 

449 ;   rule  of  exchange  in,  11.  ija ;                 ^^H 

Transisolc.   description   of,    iv,   ja ; 

moneys  of,    ij8;    miles   of,    164!                 ^^H 

territory  of,  443. 

travelling  in,  ri.  474;    sepulchres                 ^^H 

Transpadanc  Lombardy,  description 

in.  484:   houses  in.  493;   descrip-                ^^M 

of,  IV.  79- 

(ion  of,  tv.   104;   climate  of,  119:                 ^^M 

Trastevere.  description  of,  t.  361. 

fertility   of,    uo;     food   of.    isj;                 ^^M 

Travellers,  great,  iii.  366;  precepts 

hospiuls  in,  130;   apparel  in.  as^.                  ^H 

for,  370 ;    cimcerning  talkalivcnea!i 

Turner,  Captain  (is<)8)  11.  iti.                           ^^t 

of,  435;    proverbs,  451 ;    advic«  to. 

Turret,    Captuin    William   (1598)   11.                   ^^M 

IV.  43. 

^^M 

Travelling,  discourse  on,  by  Fynea 

Turroyne,  see  Touraine.                                     ^^H 

Moryson.   111.   349-499;    fit  means 

TuEcia  or  Toscana.  dcKcriplion   of,                 ^^| 

of,  464;  in  Turkey,  iv,  131. 

^^1 

Treasury   of   St.    Mark,   description 

Tulori.  sec  Guardians.                                        ^^| 

of,  1.  171. 

Tyant,  Jasper.  English  merchant  in                 ^^| 

Trcdagh.  see  tJroghrd.T. 

the  East.  It.  61.                                                      ^^M 

Trees,  culling  of,  punished  in  Ger- 

Tybot ne  hng,  and  the  death  of  Dcr-                ^^M 

many.  IV.  396. 

mod  O'Connor  (1600)  n.  36$;  his               ^^M 

Trenches,  in  sieges  (1601]  lu.  51, 

complaint  (1603)  III.  114.                                 ^^M 

Trent,  Council  of,  trial  by  combat 

Tycho-Brahc.  astronomer  at  Wheen                ^^H 

forbidden  by,  ui.  57;    on  rights. 

Island,  I.   135.                                              ^^^H 

401, 

Tyrconnell,  granted  to  Nea)  Garve           ^^^^| 

Trent,  description  of,  i,  443. 

(1600)    u.    3S3,    357:    country    of           ^^^B 

Trever,  Sir  Richard  (1603)  lit.  301. 

(1601)    III.    ti3;    Rory    O'Donnrl                 ^^M 

Trevor.     I'apiitin,     at    Carlingford 

created  Earl  of  (1603)  338.                              ^^| 

{1600)     II.     340;     wounded,    343. 

Tyre,  ruins  of.  11.  49.                                            ^^| 

(1601)409;  and  the  famine  in  Irtv 

Tyrone,  Hugh,  E,-irl  of,  hin  rebellion                 ^^| 

land  (1603)  III.  iSi. 

in    Ireland    (1,^99)    it.     165,     174;                 ^^| 

Tribute,     gathered    by    ihc     Dutch 

chnrncti-r    of,     178;     his    success                 ^^M 

princes,  1.  66;    paid  by  ships  sail- 

with Queen  Elizabeth,   179;    Con                 ^^M 

ing  in   Danish  waters,   114;  paid 

mac  Shane's  accusation    against                 ^^| 

at  Jerusalem  {is<)6}  468;    paid  in 

(1590)  183;    Sir  Tirlogh  Lynnuch                 ^^M 

Swii^erlnnd,  iv.  407. 

and  (1591)  187;    treason  of  (1593)                 ^H 

Trier,  archbishop,  elector,  iv.  >56. 

189:   Sir  l^enry  BagnoU's  aocuM>                 ^^M 

360. 

lion  against  (1594)  193;   takes  the                ^^| 

Trim,  description  of,  11.  351 ;  Mount- 

fort  of  Blackwater  {1595)  194;  pro-                ^^| 

joy  at  (1601}  438. 

claimed  a  traitor  (i59$)  >97;  com-                ^^H 

■      Tripoli  of  Syria,  description  of,  11, 

missions    tent    concerning   (1596)           ^^^^M 

I         so- 

19S,  301 ;  mercy  oRexed  to  (1596)          ^^^H 
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■99 1  hb  protniMS,  199;  aubmis- 
^n  and  airowali  of  (1596)  ton 
rath  of.  3<>3 ;  submission  of 
(1597)  >■<>;  conditions  of  hU  par- 
''o"  Usofi)  "4;  Irtachery  of 
(1598]  Ji6;  his  treachtry  id  Mun< 
Iter  (1398)  118;  inlmichments  of 
(1599)  13;;  iruce  granted  to.  147; 
church  of  Rome  uphdd  tn-.  159; 
hi>  )oum«yii  in  Ireland.  375;  Eiirl 
of  Ormond't  advice  oonccrninR 
(1599)  381;  eicjipe  of,  2S6;  hii 
iiMndatc.  >8S;  hi;  retreat  to  Ihn 
north  (1600)  398;  his  iMtcr  to  the. 
Countess  of  Ormond,  334;  dc^ 
dared  trulor,  333;  a  price  put 
upon  hi«  head,  33S;  defeatMl  «i 
Carlingford  (1600)  341 ;  plot  for  his 
head.  354:  In  a  fastness  (1601) 
401 ;  In  sight  of  the  English,  407; 
price  put  upon  his  head  (1601)  4 13 ; 
stieflgthened  by  allies,  417;  pre- 
cautions taken  against  (1^1)  ill. 
33 ;  rumours  of  his  purpose.  6t ; 
Aguyla's  letter  to  O'Neale.  73:  in 
the  Spanish  tally.  74;  defeat  of, 
77;  list  of  his  loHPt,  $3 ;  his 
dUnstrous  march  out  of  Muniter. 
103;  his  envoy  to  Mountjoy  (i6ot} 
114;  conditions  of  hin  pnrdon. 
169:  Mountioy*s  attack  on  (1601) 
t66;  flight  of,  1A7;  hidden  at 
O'Cancs,  184;  distress  of.  im< 
»a}i  asks  for  mercy,  lit;  his 
head  proclaimed,  an ;  Queen 
Elizabeth's  unuillingness  to  par- 
don. 330;  submission  ot,  133;  his 
letter  to  O'Connor  Sligo,  135; 
cunning  of,  175 ;  conditions  of  his 
pardon  (1603)  190;  importance  of 
the  name  of  O'Ncalr.  293 ;  sub> 
mission  nf.  194,  3q9;  s,ifi>conduct 
for.  197 ;  form  of  hit  lubmiuion, 
399 ;  his  (ubmiesion  to  Kin^  James 
and  his  letter  In  the  King  of  Spain, 
304;  bis  son  Henry's  recall  from 
Spain  (1603)  305!   tetter  from,  to 


Mounljoy,  334;  in  England,  336; 

flight  of,  34Z. 
Tyrone,  country  of.  ffiitde  into  a  ihire 

(■59>t    ■■■    167;    plan*    to    lay    it 

waste  (1601)  394. 
Tyrone  county,  iv,  190. 
Tyrrell,  rebel,  his  form  dixpened  in 

Ireland  (1601)  111.  loj  ;   his  depiar- 

lurr    Irom    Munxter    ( lAoa)    334 ; 

wounded.  385;  defeated  by  Sir  S. 

Bagnoll,  388. 

Uim.  Fynes  Moryton  at  059')  '-  43- 
Ulmer,  Uocior  John,  Fyncs  Mory- 

*tm'»  letter  to  (1593)  1.  51. 
Ulster,  kingdom  of,  subdued  by 
Henry  II.  (1169)  11.  167;  rebellion 
in  (1599)  330;  pay  of  officers  in 
(1599)  379;  partial  submission  of 
{il>oi)3;7;  Sir  .\rthur  Chicbestcr, 
proposed  governor  of  (1601)  lu. 
36;   horse  in  <i6o3)  339;    foo*  in, 

340- 

Ulster,  divisions,  iv.  too. 

Undervaldii,  Canton  of  the,  iv.  385, 
401 ;    government  of,  435. 

Unicorne,  the,  David  High,  master 
of  (1601)  lu.  58. 

University,  of  Basel  ()4S9>  t.  58:  of 
Fronikcr  (1593)  91;  of  Padua 
(1313]  156;  of  Ferrara.  199;  of 
Naples.  335;  of  Paris.  403.  410; 
at  Glasgow,  iv.  17S;  at  Lcipng, 
348;  at  Marburg,  361. 

Urii,  Canton  of  Ih*.  IV.  385.  40I; 
government  of,  434. 

Usance,  meaning  o(  the  word.  u. 
laS. 

Usury,  allowed  the  Jei/i-s  in  Ger- 
many, IV,  303, 

Utrecht,  Fynes  Moryxon  at  (1376)  ■• 
"3-  'V.  S^.  443- 

Valcaia,  gmrcrnmeni  of,  iv.  439. 
VasnIt,  inlwriiance  of,  in  Gennany. 
IV.  305. 
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Voticanu*.  Mount,  dncripiion  of.  i, 

V»ils  worn  in  NrlhrrUnd§.  iv,  J13. 

Vwice,  d  (-scrip  I  ion  of  (1594)  1.  i6a; 
past  history  of  (411)  161 ;  govern- 
ment of,  iba ;  various  names  of, 
16a:  churrhfs  in.  1651  nunnmt^s 
In,  177;  ^chooU  in.  184;  library 
of,  187;  mint  houspof.  188;  duke's 
palace.  189:  ^iais  making  in. 
193;    population  of.    194:    Fyne» 

Mor)'"'^''  ^B^n  ^t  (1395)  444:  ^'e 
o(  exchange  al,  11.  131;  monuy^ 
of.  155;  Kiallo  bridgf!  at,  ill.  4S7; 
trade  of.  iv.  113;  apparc^l  worn  in, 
a  18. 
Vere,  Sir  Francit,  in  0»1cnd  (itei) 

II.  420. 

Veron.-i.  description  of.  1.  376;  blt- 
lory  of.  377. 

Verses  wririen  in  praise  nf  astro- 
nomers St  Whcon  Island,  i.  136. 

Vesuvius,  Mount,  description  of,  1. 

»33.  'V-  77. 
Vetlurine.  description  of  a,  1.  iia. 
Vicenza.  descripiion  of.  i.  376. 
Victuals,  iibusuv  of.  in  Ireland(iboj) 

III.  186.  217  f. :  pcrlAliable.  lo  bt 
loid  lo  tlie  poor,  xia ;  commis- 
saries of,  143 :  expense*  of,  244 ; 
possible  miscirrinfic  of.  146. 

Vienna,  description  of  (1593)  1.  140. 
Villages   swallowed   by   the  tea   in 

Brabant,  1.  103. 
Villamont,  on  the  Lorclto  Chnpel,  1. 

>I4  IT.,  149;  on  ihc  pope's  licence 

(or  a  journey  to  the  floly  Land. 

447;  on  the  French  miles,  it.  163. 
Vtminalii,  Mount,  description  of,  1. 

16S. 
Vindelicia,  description  o(,  iv.  ;. 
Vines,  growtti  of,  in  Venice,  1.   19;. 
Virgil,  quotation  from.  1.  zsi ;  (omb 

of,    at    Nnplev,    141 ;     quotations 

from,  3jo;  Mantua,  birlh-pUce  of, 

370- 
Virgin's  sepulchre,  11.  13. 


Vlishing,  see  Rushing. 
Volhlnia.  deseripiion  of,  iv.  68. 
Vuovoy  Cutel'  del',  at  Naptet,  i.  337. 

WuRi-s.  payment  of,  by  the  Empcrof 

Rodolphus.  IV.  155. 
WalkenburR,  county  of,  iv,  443, 
VValmcslry,  ;)nd   Lord   Bsses's   trial 

(1600)  tt.  311 ;  speech  of.  331. 
Walsh,  Sir  Nicholas  (1601)  II.  455. 
Warbcck,    Perkin,   rebellion  of,   n. 

169. 
Ward,  see  Constable. 
Ward.  Captain,  at  Ktiuale  (ibot)  iii. 

39- 
Wards,  minority  of,  in  Genniiny,  iv. 
316. 

Warders,  puy  of  (1598)  n.  118,  (1599) 
»79,  {i6titl  371 :  name«  of,  in  Ire- 
land (c.  1613)  m.  346. 

Warfare,  in  Germany,  iv,  tyj,  174; 
in  liwiticrland,  415 ;  in  Ihc  Nether^ 
land*,  473. 

War»,  Irish,  cos!  of  (i5<j8-i6o3)  m, 
341 ;  Swiss,  IV.  393 :  spoil  of,  433, 
416  IT. 

WarspiU.  the  (1601)  111.  58. 

War-ta«  in  Germany,  iv,  370. 

Warwickshire,    description    of.    iv. 

'P- 

Waich  in  German  townn,  iv.  371. 

Water,  Laid  m  Lubeck  (1591)  !■  7.  8; 
conduit  of ,  in  Dant«c,  131;  fresh, 
near  the  sea  at  Venice.  i8j;  medi- 
ctn;il.  neur  Bologna,  304. 

Waicrford.  Sir  George  Cartnv  at 
(itioo)  tt.  360;  reinforcements 
landed  al  (1601)  m.  5*:  religiou* 
troubles  at  (1603)313;  Mountjoy's 
IcMcr  to  the  cilin-ns  of,  314; 
Mountjoy's  letter  to  the  Mayor  of 
(i6oj)  334;  Mounijoy  at.  338;  ex- 
aminaiton  ol  the  mm  of,  330;  fort 
at  ('603I  339;   county  of,  iv.  186. 

Weights,  English  money,  tt.  134, 
136;  Scottish  money,  136;  G«r>. 
man  money,  143. 
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IV. 


III. 


IV. 


IV. 


Wens,  common  in  Slyrij.  i.  143:  in 

Carinthia.  144. 
West-Friestiind.   dcKription   of, 

51 ;   lordship  o(.  443. 
West    Meatb,    array    at    (1603) 

14«. 
Westmoreland,    description    of, 

■60. 
Westminster,     description     of. 

149. 
Westphalia,  description  o(,  iv.   ti. 
Wexford,  religious  troubles  at  (1603) 

III.  316;  submission  of.  316;  Sir 
Richard  Moryson  governor  of. 
3jo;   county  of,  iv.   187. 

Wheel,  punishment  of  tht,  for  male- 
factors, [V.  294. 

Wheen  Island,  given  la  Tycho- 
Brahe,  1.  115. 

White,   Dr.,  Jesuit  rebel  (1603)  m. 

Wicklow,  county  of.  iv.  187. 
Wight,    Isle  of,   description  of.   iv, 

l^. 
Willes,  Caplain  (l6oj)  Ul.  157. 
Williams.      Captain      lliomHs,      in 

Meath    (1600)    tL    358;     wounded 

(l6ot)  410. 
Willis,  Captain,  sUin  (1601)  iit.  17&. 
Wills,  gifts  made  by,  in  Gernumy. 

IV.  314;  and  the  rights  of  hus- 
bands and  wive«,  321. 

Wilmot,  Sir  Charier,  governor  of 
Kerry  (i6oo)  11.  364;  at  Cork 
(i6ot)  448;  strength  of  his  regi- 
ment (i6oi)  III.  75;  governor  of 
Kerry  (i6u>)  186;  rebels  submit 
lo.  189;  Mounljoy's  cximmission 
to  (1603)  Jig,  315;  Moonijoy's 
letter  to,  321. 

Wiltshire,  description  of,  tv.   145. 

Windows,  paper  used  for,  at  Bolog- 
na, I.  203:   at  Florence,  317. 

Winds,  strange.  I.  137. 

Windsor,  description  of,  iv.  146. 

Wineberi;,  Duke  of.  and  Itie  Saxony 
family,  iv.  339, 


Wines,  staples  of  French  and  Rhen- 
ish, IV.  464 :  of  Italy,  loi ;  of 
Greece,  lao. 

Wingfidd.  iSr  Edward  (1601)  lu. 
386. 

WingfdM.  Sir  Richard  (i6oo>  n.' 
307;  sent  to  [^ix  (i6oi)  445:  atl 
Cork  (i6oi)  464;  attack  on  Kin-| 
sate  (itoi)  III.  50;  and  the  Spanishi 
sally  (1601)  S3.  I 

Winsor,  Captain  <i6oo)  11.  353.  1 

Wisdom  of  northern  and  southern 
people.  111.  438. 

Witchcraft,      punishment     of.      iv. 

397-  I 

Witikind,  Dulce  of  Sasony's  anc«M 

lOi-.  IV.  333'  I 

Wittenberg,  description  of  (1591)  lU 
14:  Fynes  Moryson*s  charges  at,  1 
16:    university  at.  iv.  34S. 

W»¥«s,  condition  of,  in  Germany,  iv. 
3»3;    in  Netherlands,  469. 

Wolves.  Kyne»  Moryson  in  danger' 
"'  ('59S)  '■  385;  '"  Ireland,  iv., 
'93-  ] 

VVomcn,  apparel  of,  m.  453;  Ccr>4 
man.  virtues  of,  iv.  41;  diligence' 
of  Dutch,  58;  apparel  of  G<-rntan. , 
ao6;  of  Bohemian  and  Swiss,  aias; 
of  Danish,  215;  of  Hungarian,, 
tij:  of  Italian,  jtoi  of  Turkish,  i 
136;  of  French,  339;  of  Engltsh,^ 
134:  of  Scottish,  335;  of.  Irish,  { 
>37i  condition  of  married,  in  Ger> 
many,  313;  English  compared  to 
German,  314;  of  Netherland«,f 
468.  I 

Wooing,    of    diflerent    nation*,    m.^ 

449-  I 

Worceilcr,   [..ord.  and  Ij^rd  Essex's, 

trial  (1600)  11.  311  ;  sp<«r.h  of.  3aj.| 
Worcestershire,    description   of,    iv. 

'S3- 
Worms,  Fynes  Moryson  at  (1591)  W 

69. 

Wriaghts  or  border  lords  in  Ireland, 
III.  301. 
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